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INTRODUCTION. 








HERE have been, and there still are, in our country journals 
devoted to art and its interests, and we are in no wise to be 
supposed to ignore their services when we say that none of 
them have attempted to occupy a position analogous to that held 
abroad by the Gazette des Beaux Arts, L’ Art, the Portfolio, and 
the Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst. The project of founding a 
periodical similar in character to these celebrated publications has 
often been discussed in past years, but only to be abandoned. 
Even those who were most anxious for its appearance felt that it 











would be imprudent to venture upon such an undertaking until 














the number of persons directly concerned in art studies, or at 
ee ee least of those deeply interested in the condition and progress of 
the arts, had sufficiently increased to give it a reasonable hope of support. This we are inclined 
to believe is now the case. Within the last ten years a great change has taken place in public 
sentiment. The arts are no longer regarded as comparatively unimportant to our national growth 
and dignity, and an ever increasing enthusiasm has replaced languid interest or indifference. Our 
great cities have their museums, their art schools and lectures; our colleges, their art professors 
and their collections of casts and pictures; and our libraries, their multiplicity of books upon 
artistic subjects, whose circulation equals, if it does not surpass, that of books on other topics. 
A desire to keep up with the times in art matters as in all else, seems to have taken possession 
of us, and the names and works of Ruskin, Hamerton, Charles Blanc, and Liibke are as familiar 
to us as to our European brethren. Together with these signs of general interest in art, we have 
significant evidence of the growth of individual taste in the improved quality of the collections 
formed by men of wealth, as well as in the number of “ Art Galleries” opened in our leading 
cities, where the dearly bought and hotly disputed paintings of leading European artists find but 
temporary shelter, so eagerly are they sought for by American amateurs. Nor do these rest 
content with what is thus brought to their doors, but, crossing the Atlantic, they attend art sales, 
at which they are so fully recognized as formidable competitors, that, when one of them bids for 
the best which comes under the hammer at Christie and Manson’s, or the Hétel des Ventes, he 
is taken as much az sévicux as if he were a milord anglais or a Russian prince. 

All these indications of esthetic progress on the part of the public would, however, be hardly 
sufficient to warrant the establishment of a periodical exclusively devoted to art, if art itself had not 
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made an equal advance amongst us. The earnest study of our artists, at home as well as abroad, is 
bearing its fruit; and although we still wait for the development of a truly national school, — national 
in spirit as well as in method, —our faith in its ultimate advent is increased by the gratifying fact 
that in the matter of technical excellence European critics are constrained to rank many of our 
artists with the well-known masters of foreign schools. An especially noteworthy sign of artistic 
progress in this country is the steady development of the art of etching. The publication of a 
series of plates by American etchers in the REVIEW will, as we hope, aid in fostering the growth 
of this peculiarly painters’ art, which, though born in the seventeenth century, may, by reason of 
its remarkable revival in our own day, be regarded as equally the child of the nineteenth. The 
general public is as yet unaware of the excellence already attained in it by some of our most 
prominent artists, because no periodical hitherto published here has afforded a fitting place for 
the display of their work. This the AMERICAN ART REVIEW now proposes to do. 

An artistic periodical which aims at satisfying present wants should not confine itself solely to 
the art of the day. Modern society takes a twofold interest in art. No longer content with the 
enjoyment of it as a spontaneous outgrowth of our higher nature, we have striven to place our- 
selves outside of and above it, and have called science to our aid, in order that we may study 
it objectively. The history of art scientifically treated is a department of human knowledge 
which is hardly a century old, and yet the results already reached are of the highest importance. 
Through it we have attained an otherwise impossible knowledge of the development of the human 
race, and many a secret which seemed likely to be forever hidden has been revealed to us; 
through it the germs of intellectual life have been detected in the rude remains of our remotest 
ancestors, which have thus been raised from the rank of barbaric curiosities to that of valuable 
historical documents. This state of things makes it our duty, as it will be our endeavor, to keep 
our readers fully informed of whatever of interest is brought to light by the active researches 
now being carried on in all parts of the world. 

It may be well to conclude these prefatory remarks with a short statement of the principles 
which will guide the REVIEW in its critical dealings with contemporary art,—a term which, as 
we understand it, embraces the works of the architect, the sculptor, and the decorator, as well 
as those of the painter and designer. 

Recognizing that all prominent schools and styles have their excellences and their defects, we 
shall strive on the one hand to avoid partisanship, and, on the other, to abstain from such indis- 
criminate commendation as is incompatible with the maintenance of a healthy judgment. The 
most opposite views on art matters will be welcome to our pages, provided that those who hold 
them are willing to take the personal responsibility of their opinions, and have, by recognized 
effort and reflection, established a sufficient claim to be listened to when they undertake to ex- 
press them. 

If by observing these principles the REVIEW should succeed in advancing the cause of art, 
more especially in our own country, its aim will be accomplished to the satisfaction of all who 


are concerned in its management. 


THE EDITORS AND THE PUBLISHERS. 

















THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





INTRODUCTION. 





i isis SO much has lately been written about etching, 
1 that it seems almost like carrying owls to 
( Lt i Athens to add even a short paragraph to an 
ix) = i already considerable body of literature. But 

bi 75% : as in it may be well, nevertheless, if for no other 
hbge 74 oF NS AA reason, at least for the sake of completeness, 

















a f ee 2S ey a to preface the short notices which will accom- 
P z y pany “The Works of the American Etchers” 
4 ‘ DY ten by a concise account of the process, the peculiar 
5 *S a SE characteristics, and the history of etching. 

An etching is an impression taken from a 





——— = SS metal plate, the sunken lines on which have 


An Ercuer’s Stupio. been etched,—that is to say, bitten into the 
From the Third Edition of Abraham Bosse’s “‘ Treatise,” Paris, 1758. 
Engraved on Wood by S. S. Kilburn. 





metal by the corroding power of some acid 
or mordant. Herein lies the most apparent 
technical difference between a line engraving and an etching. In the former, each line is cut 
into the metal by the graver or burin, a steel instrument guided by the hand of the engraver; 
in the latter, the burin is entirely superseded by the action of the acid, thus involving a great 
saving of manual labor. To make it possible to bite the lines, without at the same time eating 
into the rest of the surface, the plate is covered with a layer of ground or varnish, upon which 
the mordant does not act. On this ground the etcher executes his design with a steel point 
or needle, each stroke of which removes the varnish. The plate is then exposed to the action 
of the mordant, which corrodes the copper wherever the point has laid it bare, while it cannot 
act where the ground remains. Difference in depth and width of line is produced by difference 
in time of biting, the finer and paler lines receiving only a very short biting, while those that 
are to be deep and dark are bitten longest. If the plate is not quite satisfactory after the first 
biting, it may be regrounded and rebitten to give it additional strength, or it may be scraped 
and ground down to reduce lines that are too strong; and it may finally receive a last finish 
with the dry point, a sharp needle, with which very delicate lines are drawn directly on the 
copper. 

Plates produced entirely by the dry point, —that is to say, on which no mordant has been 
used, all the lines having been scratched directly on the bare copper—are called, rather inap- 
propriately, dry-point etchings. 

The technical characteristics of etching, upon which its artistic capabilities depend, may be 
summed up as follows: —1. Absolute freedom of line, as the point, if rightly used without too 
much pressure, plays upon the ground with even less friction than the pencil does upon paper. 
2. A warmth of line and consequently a possibility of indicating color, far beyond that attain-— 
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able in line engraving. The burin line, comparatively speaking, is sharp and clear cut, and it 
is this quality mainly which produces the cold, metallic effect so often complained of in works 
executed entirely with the burin. The etched line, on the contrary, is rugged and jagged along 
its edges, and this imparts “warmth” and life to it. 3. A range of color, varying from the 
faintest gray to the deepest velvety black, such as no other process offers, with the exception 
of engraving, which, however, is not within reach of the creative artist. 

Much of the beauty of an etching depends upon the printing, which differs in many ways 
from ordinary plate printing. An artistically endowed printer, capable of understanding and fol- 
lowing out the artist’s intentions, can complement the latter’s work in a manner which is unat- 
tainable by either point or burin. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the production of a good etching is an easy matter. 
Technically speaking, the difficulties are, no doubt, comparatively small; but only an artist of 
the very highest rank can make a really fine etching. Any one can scratch lines in the ground 
on the copper, and can bite these lines with the aid of some mordant; and no one can deny 
that the result is “‘an etching.” But whether the proofs will be worth looking at must depend 
entirely on the artistic qualities of the etcher. No instance is on record of a really bad artist 


having made a good etcher. There are some 





instances of artists who have given their atten- 
tion entirely, or almost entirely, to this art, so 
that their other productions are as good as 
unknown; but, as a rule, it will be found that 


a good original etcher—as opposed to the 








etcher who confines himself to the reproduc- 
tion of the work of. others—excels also in 
other branches of art, and that the very few 
etchers of the past, such as Rembrandt, who 
truly deserve the epithet of great, were also 
great painters. 





It follows that etching, aside from its value 





An Ercuer’s Stunt. as a reproductive art, has this advantage, that 

From the Third Edition of Abraham Bosse’s “‘ Treatise,” Paris, 1758. it lends itself to the creative artist, not only for 

Engraved on Wood by S. S. Kilburn. P , “ . 

the reproduction by his own hand of his paint- 
ings and designs, but more especially as ax original means of expression. An etching by a 
painter from a painting previously executed takes about the same rank as a ref/ica, and is, 
therefore, of great value. But a plate executed either directly from nature, or under the imme- 
diate impulse of an inspiration, is absolutely an original work of art. The best work of the best 
etchers is always that which was executed directly upon the copper, without the intervention of 
either sketch or painting. 

The most important quality which an artist needs to make him a great etcher is the power 
of selection. It is this power which the French painters possess to a most eminent degree, and 
which gives to French art the leading position which it holds to-day,—the power to recognize 
at a glance the greatest truths or salient points upon which the character or sentiment of a 
subject depends, and to know what minor facts to suppress or to ignore. This process of selec- 
tion, however, produces its best results only when it is spontaneous. An etching which endeavors 
to imitate spontaneity, but is really the product of repeated attempts and labored calculation, is 
very likely to be spiritless and artificial. To be able to reach the realization of his purpose at 
the first onset is the etcher’s great secret of success. But the secret can be divined only by 


those whose natural ability is refined by long training. It is a serious mistake to suppose that 
the power of selection is within reach of the beginner: it is the ripe fruit, which only the artist 
of great experience may hope to gather. 
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Francis Seymour Haden’s enthusiastic assertion that “the history of Rembrandt is the 


” 


history of the whole art of etching’”” must not be accepted as literally true. Etching was 
practised in the sixteenth century by Diirer and Hopfer in Germany, and by Parmigiano and 
others in Italy. To these artists, however, the etched line was simply a substitute for the 
engraved line, —so much so that in some of Annibale Caracci’s work we find even “the lozenges 
with a dot in the middle” of which the traducers of line engraving speak so badly. Those 
qualities of etching which we think of to-day when the art is mentioned, we do not find until we 
come to Rembrandt and his contemporaries, and as etching rapidly declined after their time, it 
may indeed be said, in a certain sense, that it was born in the seventeenth century, and that its 
history is identical with that of Rembrandt. It is a curious fact, that the influences which were 
to thwart the development of the art emanated from the same country which in our own century 
has brought it to life again,—-from France. Even while Claude Lorrain, the greatest of the 
French painter-etchers of the past, and Rembrandt, were producing their beautiful plates, Jacques 
Callot and Abraham Bosse were doing their utmost to lead etching astray, for it was their 
endeavor, to use Bosse’s own words, “to make their work appear as if it had been done with 
the graver.” But the worst blow was given to etching, in the restricted sense in which we have 
been using the term, by the general ascendency of French art in the eighteenth century. The 
hollow grace of the earlier part of this period, and the false classicism in vogue at its close, 
were fatal to the picturesque abandon and the mystery of chiaroscuro which are the principal 
charms of the art. It may truly be said that at the beginning of our century etching, as a 
painters’ art, was wellnigh dead; and it was not until the rise of the Romantic School in 
France, which once more preached the gospel of color and of individuality, as against the 
doctrine of cold form upheld by the Academics, that it came to life again. This marvellous 
revival of etching forms a part of contemporaneous history, and it is needless, therefore, to do 
more than allude to it. The names of such original etchers as Delacroix, Daubigny, Jacque, 
Méryon, Lalanne, Fortuny, Whistler, and Haden, and of reproductive etchers like Gaucherel, 
Flameng, Unger, and Rajon, are familiar to all who care for art. Naturally enough the etchers 
of America, counting among the latest accessions to the ranks of the agua-fortistes, are not so 
well known. But the series of plates which is to appear in the REVIEW will furnish abundant 
material to those who desire to follow the development of the art in our own country. 


IL—R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


SWAIN GIFFORD, although still a young man,—he was born Dec. 23, 1840, on 
the island of Naushon, in Buzzard’s Bay, Mass.,—counts among the oldest of 
American etchers, his love for the art dating back to the years of his boyhood, 
when, besides making many failures, he was principally successful in spoiling 
his clothes with acid. But, with Gregory’s Dictionary of the Arts and Sciences, 

and afterwards with Chapman’s Drawing-Book as guides, he early obtained a mastery of many 





of the processes employed, which stood him in good stead in his more mature efforts. 
The following list comprises the most important plates thus far etched and published by the 
artist: — 


Old Trees at Naushon Island. — Four plates, two dated 1864, the others 1865. Size of engraved surface, 4 
breadth 73”; height from 10} to 11”. Withdrawn, being unsatisfactory to the artist. : 
Canadian Fishing Boats. 1868.—B. 103" ; h. 14}. Etched on steel. This plate was never regularly 
published, and only a few proofs were printed. 
On the Lagoon, Venice. 1877.—B. 1375"; h. 93”. Etched on zinc, from a water-color painting. 
Nonguitt Swamp. 1877.—B. 7%; h. 343". Directly from nature, without subsequent retouching. 
Dartmouth Salt Works. 1878.—B. 8%"; h. 53”. On zinc, directly from nature, without retouching. 


‘ 
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Evening. 1878.—B. 8}"; h. 43’. From an oil-painting owned by a gentleman in Providence. 
The Hay Rick. 1878.—B. 5%; h. 3. Directly from nature, without retouching. 
Nonquitt Bluff. Sept. 1878.—B. 3; h. 5%". Directly from nature, without retouching. 
Padanaram Salt Works. 1878.—B. 134’; h. 6;°”. The most important of the artist’s later plates. 


The Path to the Shore. 1879.—B. 73'; h. 44’. Mostly from nature, but finished in-doors. Mr. Gifford 
had the kindness to execute this plate especially for the AMERICAN ArT REVIEW. 


Mr. Gifford prefers to use the methods employed by the old etchers. He completes the 
drawing on his plate when working out of doors, and then bites it in with nitric acid. Of all 
the new improvements he has only adopted the etching-tray, instead of the bordering wax, an 
improvement which, by the way, is not as novel as some people seem to think. Sebastian Le 
Clerc (1637-1714) already employed it, and it is described and figured in the third edition 
of Bosse’s “ Treatise.” In the little vignette at the head of the Introduction to this notice, 
which is taken from Bosse’s book, it will be seen that the young man to the right is etching 
a plate in the tray. Mr. Gifford also occasionally employs what might be called “the reverse 
process” ; that is to say, he etches the dark parts first, and then passes on to the lighter and 
lightest, thus avoiding the necessity of “stopping-out.” It is evident that this method can be 
used only for work done from previous sketches, unless Haden’s process of etching in the 
bath is adopted. But Mr. Gifford thinks that “the process which Rembrandt got so much out 
of” is quite good enough for him. In spite, however, of his admiration of the great Dutch 
master, he does not make a very extended use of the dry point. His skies are generally put in 
or finished with this instrument, and it is also called in occasionally to strengthen a tint; but 
generally speaking this artist’s works are remarkably good specimens of pure etching. In the 
Dartmouth Salt Works, for instance, the acid has done every bit of the work, to the absolute 
exclusion of the dry point. 

In the quality of “frankness,” to use a term first naturalized in English by Mr. Hamerton, 
we believe, Mr. Gifford is not excelled by any other American etcher. He has learned to a high 
degree the art of saying much with little, and therefore makes every line tell. As a wonderful 
rendering of aerial perspective, producing the impression of the immensity of space with the 
aid of but few elements, the large plate entitled Padanaram Salt Works is especially worthy of 
notice. Most of Mr. Gifford’s etchings are tuned to that phase of nature in which the diffused 
light of a gray sky, and the consequent absence of strong contrasts, envelops everything in an 
atmosphere of sadness. The low horizon adopted, no doubt, contributes to the production of 
this effect, while the opposite impression, received when looking at Monguitt Bluff, and at the 
plate which accompanies this number of the REVIEW, is in a measure due to the higher lifting 
up of the spectator. 

In the choice of his subjects Mr. Gifford is thoroughly American, only one of the plates so 
far published by him representing a foreign scene. The Padanaram Salt Works are in the 
township of Dartmouth, and about half a mile from the Dartmouth Salt Works. Nonquitt, a 
watering-place on the western side of Buzzard’s Bay, is also situated in the town of Dartmouth, 
six miles from New Bedford, Mass. The artist has a summer house there, where he does his 
summer work. TZhe Path to the Shore is a bit of Massachusetts coast scenery, in the vicinity of 
New Bedford. A good lesson to those who are continually complaining that there is no art 
atmosphere in America! In the words of Longfellow: — 


“O thou sculptor, painter, poet ! 
Take this lesson to thy heart : 
That is best which lieth nearest ; 
Shape from that thy work of art.” 


S. R. KOEHLER. 














THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 











Y an act of hardy rebellion against the authority 
; of a mighty nation unjustly exercised, a certain 
: people, after a long and bloody war, were once 
set aside from the rest of the world to form a 
true republic; and, because of the wisdom and 
prudence of its founders, this republic eventu- 
ally became one of the greatest nations of the 
earth. There was one, the leader in this rebel- 





lion, and chief among these founders by the 
greatness of his services, the dignity of his 
character, and the pre-eminence of his virtues, 
upon whom has been conferred by the com- 
mon voice of mankind a singular title, —‘“ The 
Father of his Country.” 

The sentiment of nations with respect to their 
greatest benefactors, whether it has contented 
itself with natural emotions of gratitude and ad- 
miration, or found more satisfactory expression 





‘ 
pS eis ets, Ba yor ign * 








in acts of adoration, has always been among the 





Useus axp Prion ar Luxor, - most fruitful inspirations of art; indeed, its only 

ENGRAvED on Woop by S. S. Kitsurn, From A Puorocrarn. adequate utterance has been in visible monuments. 
Thus all ancient civilizations commemorated their heroes by inscriptions carved upon tablets, or 
incised upon hieroglyphic shafts; by statues and sculptured history upon arches of triumph, 
columns, or mausoleums; or they worshipped them as demigods in votive temples. They found 
in their resources of art a natural and sufficient means of speaking to posterity by tangible and 
durable shapes in marble, granite, or bronze, 





a direct, unmistakable, and unaffected language. 
Whether Egyptian, Assyrian or Indian, Greek or Roman, Romanesque or Medizval, each had 
distinctive and characteristic forms of memorial, which we recognize as unconsciously appropriate, 
and as significant, not only of the monarch or hero commemorated, but of the people who would 
honor him and of the times in which he lived. The peculiar value of the service of art to his- 
tory, as contrasted with the service of literature, seems to reside in the fact that, though, from 
the nature of things, it is less diffuse and descriptive, it is less liable to be colored by the indi- 
viduality and prejudice of authorship, and is thus more expressive of a general average of emotion. 
It visibly sets forth a common ideal of life, and is singularly indicative of the attitude and 
quality of contemporary civilization. But, in the midst of the complicated civilization of modern 
times, the visible memorial has in great part lost this expressive power; for architectural utter- 
ance has been distracted by archxology, it has lost the divine virtue of simplicity, and is 
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oppressed by the accumulation of knowledge; so that, by reason of the very completeness of its 
appreciation of the monumental expressions of antiquity, architecture cannot speak without a 
consciousness of itself, ——a condition under which great and simple achievements of art have 
become extremely difficult. Architects who are learned must needs quote from the past, thus 
losing some of the initial force of inspiration, and becoming more or less pedantic; those who 
are unlearned, not being kept in the safe track by a prevailing style, as was the case with their 
predecessors before the Renaissance, are utterly lost in mazes of ungrammatical originality. 
Nevertheless, modern times have known a very few cases of straightforward and really poetic 
monumental expressions, as in Thorwaldsen’s Lion of Lucerne, Kranner’s monument of the 
Emperor Franz |. at Prague, the memorial of Frederick the Great at Berlin by Rauch, Von 
Klenze’s Bavaria, the Arc de I’Etoile at Paris by Chalgrin, the Scott monument at Edinburgh, 
Rochead’s monument to Wallace on the Abbey Craig of Stirling, and in some recent projects 
of the French School, remarkable alike for elegant reserve and studious refinement. These, not 
with the zazveté and innocence of the antique, but with more or less of directness and force, 
show the sort of service even modern art can render in giving utterance to a certain range of 
national emotions otherwise unexpressed, and indeed inexpressible. 

A great nation, such as we have described, recognizing a single august figure as its father, 
its greatest and most characteristic expression of humanity, the prototype of national character, 
possesses the highest inspiration of civic monumental art which could be given to any people. 
No theme other than a religious one has ever been presented more worthy of treatment by a 


form of art. This fact has been recognized, with 





| more or less of intelligence, from the beginning 
of our history as a nation. Even at the conclu- 
sion of the War of Independence, and before 
Washington’s election as President, when his per- 


sonality had not yet been removed into the heroic 


region by lapse of time, an equestrian statue was 
resolved on by the Continental Congress; but 
the resolve was not fulfilled. Fifty years later, 
an Association was formed, with a view to re- 
| deem the plighted faith of the nation by invok- 
ing contributions. After a lapse of twelve years, 
| | in 1845, the public conscience. was once more 
| awakened; and, by the efforts of this Associa- 
tion, a design was obtained from Robert Mills, 
which was recognized by the signature of the 
President of the United States as a fitting monu- 
mental expression. This composition of archi- 





tecture became familiar to the public, and by 
reason of its official indorsement, rather than 
through any especial technical excellence or ap- 
propriateness of sentiment, it was for a long time 
instinctively acknowledged, in the absence of any 
other published design, as the natural exponent 
of public sentiment. It was a vast circular colon- 
nade, of the Greek Doric order, two hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter and one hundred feet high, 








surrounding a central shaft in the form of an 
DESIGN FOR WASHINGTON MONUMENT, 


obelisk, fifty-five feet square at the base, and six 
By Roserr Mitts. hundred feet high. The estimate of cost was 
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within a million and a quarter of dollars. The corner-stone was laid on the 4th of July, 1848. 
Seven years later, when the bare shaft had been raised to the height of one hundred’ and 
seventy-four feet, the funds of the Association were exhausted; and the ambitious conception of 
Mills up to this day has not sufficed to inspire the people with a desire to witness its comple- 
tion. For twenty-four years the rotting crane upon its summit has been idle. From time to 
time, Congress has been stirred to pity or shame by the aspect of this unfulfilled promise, and 
has passed ineffectual resolutions. The committee appointed January 13, 1874, acting under the 
advice of the Corps of Engineers, modified the design by removing the Doric peristyle, and by 
cutting off two hundred and sixty-two feet of the height of the obelisk. In 1876, Congress 
appropriated two hundred thousand dollars to complete the monument, provided the foundations 
were On examination found sufficient “to sustain the weight of the completed structure.” The 
experts appointed by the Commission which was created by the act of 1876 reported in the 
next year that the foundations were not sufficient, but that, if authority should be given, they 
could be made so. Since the Ist of October, 1878, the Commission having been duly empow- 
ered to begin operations on the foundations, according to the advice of the experts from the 
Corps of Engineers, the works underground have proceeded without interruption, with the object 
of preparing for the weight of an obelisk at least five hundred and twenty-five feet high. Noth- 
ing, however, has been done on the actual work of increasing the height. In this respect the 
monument remains as it stood twenty-four years ago. A complete review of the conditions of 
engineering involved in the work about the foundations is contained in the “ American Architect” 
of September 13. But a review of the conditions of art involved in the completion of a dumb 
colossal chimney is yet to be made. No person interested in our reputation as a civilized people 
can contemplate this completion without pain. 

The theory of the Monument Association seems to be that, the design “having been fully 
approved by the people, ... . they will not tolerate any attempt to abandon it.” But the only 
design known to “the people” is that of Robert Mills, for the erection of which they have 
directly contributed only the sum of two hundred and thirty thousand dollars, which was long 
ago spent in carrying the stump up to its present height. It is not proposed to complete it 
according to that design. If the present design, which seems to include a low balustraded terrace, 
as a substitute for the Doric portico, is executed, “the people” will find too late that they do 
not have the monument which they expected, for the characteristic peristyle has been abandoned, 
and the boasted height of six hundred feet is not to be reached. But both the new and the old 
design are alike inadequate to the great occasion. The original design was conceived at a time 
when artistic education in America had not been begun. There was no standard of criticism, 
and no one to criticise. Since then the progress of the nation in art has kept pace with its 
material development. We have awakened to a sense of our responsibilities; we recognize the 
fact that the world will accept a scheme so distinctly national in its character, so colossal in 
scale, so deliberately executed, and so far removed from any considerations of practical useful- 
ness, as our highest achievement in art, and a fair exponent of our civilization. With a view to 
ascertaining what claims they may have to play so great a part in history, we propose briefly 
to discuss these two conceptions from a purely artistic point of view; and, in like manner, that 
we may reach a better comprehension of the peculiar difficulties involved in the problem, we 
propose to consider the most conspicuous of the projects which have been volunteered to amend 
or replace them. 

Evidently the leading technical motive of the design of Mr. Robert Mills is that it shall assert 
itself as the loftiest structure yet built by the hands of man. Its principal competitor in this 
respect is the ambitious tower projected four thousand years ago upon the plains of Shinar, whose 
top should reach unto heaven, in order to symbolize and obtain a more complete union among the 
people of the earth. The confusion of tongues which followed upon this vain attempt perhaps 
foreshadowed the Neo-Greco-Egyptian jumble which is the esthetic characteristic of the proposed 
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modern symbol of national unity and greatness. The element of height is by no means an 
ignoble one in an architectural conception; but if it is the sole motive, the result cannot be 
otherwise than ignoble. The true test of quality in a structure started with such pretensions is 
to be obtained in considering the amount of thought which enters into it. The claim of superi- 
ority in height was set forth by a popular print, in which the highest monuments of the world, 
drawn to equal scale, were grouped together around the proposed monument to Washington, and 
the inferiority of Michael Angelo’s St. Peter’s at Rome, of Erwin von Steinbach’s spire of 
Strasbourg, and the other masterpieces of lofty building, was thus made sufficiently obvious. 
The question of the relative quality of the art employed in these several conceptions was not 
insisted on. It is requisite in a work of art, in which height is to be the leading motive, that it 
should be made up of details all of which are essential to the expression of loftiness, and are 
arranged to set it forth in the most effective manner by contrasts of proportions, and by empha- 
sizing the idea of ascension. The degree and quality of the height resides in its essential com- 
position from the beginning, and is foreshadowed even in the lowest stages of the monument, as 
in the Giralda at Seville, —— which, though begun by the Moors in the Saracenic style and com- 
pleted by the Christians some two centuries later in the style of the Renaissance, is still remarka- 
ble for unity of effect, —in the brick tower of Saragossa, the Campanile of Santa Maria del Fiore at 
Florence and that of St. Mark at Venice, and in all the later medizval spires without exception. In 
these each part is essential to the whole. Once begun, they could not be curtailed or lengthened 
without a painful breach of the laws of harmony. The western towers of Notre Dame of Paris 
have remained in their present state of incompleteness for five centuries; yet, by the prepara- 
tion suggested in the arrangement of their masses, the disposition of their lines, and the quality 
of their proportions, the height of the spires which should surmount them and the character of 
their lines and details can be foretold with inevitable accuracy; so that, though the original 
design has been lost, a competition of designs among trained architects for the completion of 
these structures would vary only with respect to minute details. But the modifications of 
height in the completion of the Washington shaft, which have been arbitrarily proposed by 
the successive committees and commissions in charge, vary one from the other through a 
range of two hundred and seventy-five feet, without offence to any artistic condition essential to 
the monument as it now exists. The degree of sensitiveness to modifications of this sort which 
must reside in any structure is in direct proportion to its rank as a work of art. If it exhibits 
no sensitiveness, it is a mere brute mass, which may have an expression of bigness, but not of 
grandeur. This shaft is called an obelisk; but the Egyptian prototype has fixed proportions, 
is essentially a monolith, was intended to convey a concrete idea by the hieroglyphics which 
filled its four polished sides, with reliefs against a background of brilliant colors, and the 
pyramidion at the summit was covered with bronze or bright gold. It was conspicuously an 
historic record. The American invention fulfils none of these conditions, and its pyramidion is 
so ignorantly debased in the geometrical elevation as to be entirely invisible from any near point 
of view in perspective. In fact it is not an obelisk; it is a chimney without an outlet. But in 
order to give to this structure, so cheap to design but so costly to build, conceived in a day 
and executed in half a century,—in order to give to it some show of excuse for existing, the 
original designer proposed to build around its square and expressionless base a vast circular porch 
in the form of a colonnade of the Greco-Doric order. The result is, that this peristyle — though in 
actual size more gigantic than the order of the Temple of Diana at Ephesus, the greatest temple 
of antiquity, or than the order of St. Peter’s at Rome, the greatest temple of modern times — 
is so dwarfed by the prodigious mass of masonry around which it is placed, that no one can 
possibly realize its true proportions. No work of art would suffer one part so to degrade and 
neutralize the other. Never was there a waste of treasure and material so barbaric. A central 
dome might have been so arranged as to excuse the circular portico; a grouping of mighty 
pylons about the base of the shaft might have tended to justify its enormous blankness. But no 
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attempt is made either in the colonnade or in the shaft to reconcile the perpetual and funda- 
mental incompatibility which must prevail between them in every respect of line, detail, and 
proportion. 

In the eloquent eulogy of Washington delivered by Mr. Winthrop on the laying of the 


corner-stone of this pile, he said: ‘“ Build it to the skies, — you cannot outreach the loftiness of 
































DESIGN FOR WASHINGTON MONUMENT, By H. R. SEARLE, OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


REPRODUCED BY PERMISSION FROM THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 


his principles; found it upon the massive and eternal rock,— you cannot make it more endur- 
ing than his fame; construct it of the purest Parian marble, — you cannot make it purer than 
his life.’ He might have added, Build it as you propose, and you cannot make it in any 
respect significant of Washington, or in any way worthy of the great Civilization which he 


founded, — you cannot make it other than a misquotation barbarously misapplied. 
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The quality of simplicity and plainness is not undervalued as an element of grandeur in a mon- 
umental composition of this sort. Repose and size are essential to such an expression. But if 
a mountain cliff, or even a work of engineering, is sublime because of its vast unoccupied spaces, 
a monument which is expressly devised to convey such a sentiment as this must be something 
better than a colossal cairn or a mighty chimney. Its composition should betray a certain 
amount of human thought and intention. Its proportions should be so delicately adjusted as to 
give to it an expression of unity and wholeness, to which nothing can be added, from which 
nothing can be subtracted, without detriment to its essential quality. Its sentiment of repose 
must be obtained from its completeness, from its evident reserve of power, and from the con- 
trast between its great spaces of stillness and its occasional spaces of careful detail adjusted to 
the scale of a man, so as to force upon the spectator a true idea of its size. Its great areas 
of rest must have a vazson d’étre ; they should not exist merely for their own sake; mere courses 
of masonry, however multiplied, do not constitute a work of art; they must have an especial 
object to fulfil which is not merely prosaic. The lofty pilasters of the tower of St. Mark would 
be meaningless and absurd, if they did not support the delicate order of the belfry. The great 
wall veils of the Romanesque churches would be expressionless and without true majesty if they 
were not bounded by battlements and buttresses, crowned by arcades and machicolations, and 
broken, however rarely, by windows and doorways decorated with the most exquisite sculpture 
and the most graceful tracery. Nay, even the triumphal arches of Rome, if they did not bear 
aloft mighty inscriptions, would lose half of their significance as monuments. 

Therefore a bare unfigured tapering shaft of masonry, magnifying the Egyptian monolith, but 
drawn out far beyond the proportions fixed in the prototype, and set upon a level platform, 
which furnishes the principal novelty of composition in the modified design now apparently 
actually in process of erection, though brutally, from its mere size, it must force itself upon the 
attention of the beholder, and awaken a certain sense of amazement, is not capable of suggesting 
any emotion such as should be conveyed by a monument erected to express a national senti- 
ment. We can conceive that as a permanent landmark erected to fix a definite point of 
territory, like a term, or perhaps to mark the starting-point of an initial base-line in some 
great geographic survey, as a mathematical point, it might have a certain fitness, as it is tall, 
durable, and singular. But if it is intended for any higher service, —to emphasize a point in the 
history of a nation, or to symbolize the character and services of its greatest citizen, —it is dumb. 
Imagination is starved, and memory sleeps in its presence. It can hardly be too earnestly 
insisted that such higher service demands a work of art, and that mere hugeness and smooth- 
ness do not meet the conditions; therefore, even if carried to the height of a thousand feet, a 
mere shaft is no more than an expression of geometry, grossly inadequate to an occasion so 
great, and unworthy of a nation so liberal, prosperous, and enlightened. 

The monument on Bunker Hill is of the same kind. It has but one merit,—#it speaks from 
afar, and stands like a mighty beacon. But until the story which it is intended to commemo- 
rate has been told by bas-reliefs or historical inscriptions, engraved upon its now vacant and 
expressionless sides, until it bears the names of the patriots who served or fell upon that pathetic 
field, set forth with letters which cannot perish, the stranger can only wonder, as he approaches 
it, why so vast a pile makes no sign and utters no oracle. 





We have now to consider various of the suggestions which have been volunteered from time 
to time, with a view to develop the possible capacities of the unfinished shaft for architectural 
expression, and to render it more worthy of its function as a national monument. 

HENRY VAN BRUNT. 


(Conclusion in the next number.) 




















THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 





I. THE BARYE BRONZES IN THE CORCORAN GALLERY. 


A REMARKABLE feature in the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, at Washington, is the collection of bronzes 
by the late Antoine Louis Barye. Numbering one 
hundred and eighteen pieces, it is larger than any 
other known collection of Barye’s works, even in 
Paris, and therefore offers an opportunity to study 
the great sculptor’s style which cannot be found 
elsewhere. The collection was bought from the 
artist himself, in 1873; and, in its rich variety of 
groups of human figures, wild and tame animals, 
reptiles, birds, candelabra, &c., conveys an ade- 
quate idea of the genius of Barye,—his classic 
fancy, as well as his knowledge of the forms and 
habits of animals in repose, or when roused to 
fury. Though many of the pieces are small, not 
averaging over a foot in height, and some not 
larger than a paper weight, there are several of 
grand size, and even the most diminutive are 





ne = wrought with a truthfulness and a freedom of ac- 
AnToINE Louis Barve. 


PN Ne NIN EN HT TST me EE tion which make them appear larger than they 
really are. The illustrations to this article, limited 
as they must necessarily be, have been so selected as to present types of some of the leading aspects 
of the artist's versatile genius. 

Barye’s strength lies in his intense realism, — a trait of his artistic character which is shown even 
in his monumental sculptures, such as the Lion of the Column of Fuly, on the Place de la Bastille. 
This is a bas-relief, and one of the first of the works which drew general attention to the young 
artist. It is interesting to compare this lion with the monumental renderings of the same animal that 
have come down to us from antiquity, such as the well-known “ Lion on the Steps of the Capitol,” at 
Rome. Barye’s bas-relief represented a new departure, which did away completely with the tram- 
mels of received conventionalism, and accepted nature pure and simple. In that massive frame of 
bone and muscle, ponderous, but of supple action, there is an expression of life, freedom, and truth 
which could not be acceptable to the official representatives of the academical French art of the 
time; and it is not to be wondered at, therefore, that in the year 1837 the jury refused to admit the 
artist's bronzes to the Salon. Barye, however, did not allow himself to be turned aside from the 
path which nature had marked out for him. Soon after appeared his Lion and Serpent, and 
Lion and Horse, in both of which the ferocity of the lion is most powerfully depicted, while in the 
latter we seem to hear the frenzied shriek of the victim. And so with his other beasts of prey. 
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THE LION OF THE COLUMN OF JULY. 


His Tiger devouring a Crocodile was a decided revelation in art; but his marvellous modelling 
of these and similar animals in ferocious action reached its climax in the Faguar devouring a 
Hare, exhibited in plaster in 1850. A superb copy in bronze, over three feet in length, is in 
the Corcoran Gallery. 


Among Barye’s early work must also be mentioned the Deer draggea to Earth by two Scottish 
Hounds, while the Deer biting its Side is a wonder of skill in quickly seizing an attitude which the 
animal could only for a moment maintain. The Bear and Dogs, again, reveal a perfect mastery over 
the forms of both animals in fierce combat; and in the Bear Erect, as well as in the bronze showing 
Bruin on his back, playing with his toes, the artist has exhibited genuine humor. 

No animal, however, figures in Barye’s works in so many phases of quiet or vehement action, as 
the horse, whether free-of harness or as the fiery steed of the Arab horseman battling with wild 
beasts; or bearing those fine examples of individual portraiture, the General Bonaparte, and the 
Duke of Orleans, or those figures endowed with knightly grace, the Gaston de Foix, and Charles VII. 





JAGUAR DEVOURING A HARE. 
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THESEUS SLAYING THE CENTAUR. 


BRONZE Group BY ANTOINE LOUIS BARYE. 


ENGRAVED ON Woop BY GEORGE ANDREW, FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 
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In the two last-named works the armor and trappings are also worthy of special notice, as they give 
proof of the conscientious study which the artist devoted to these details in his desire for realistic 
truth and historical correctness. To those who know the value of a comparative study of art, it 
will be most interesting to compare Barye’s horses with antique specimens, such as the horses in the 
Parthenon frieze, and the head of a horse of Hyperion, casts of which are to be found in the Hall of 
Antique Sculpture in the same Gallery. 

Barye’s fame as a sculptor rests chiefly on his animals. But his statues of historical personages, 
such as those just mentioned, are also of the first order, and in his compositions illustrative of 
mythology and legend he shows a superlative skill in the modelling of the human figure. At the 








LION AND HORSE. 


same time these works exhibit the versatility of his genius in a most brilliant light; for while all of 
them are equally realistic, the difference in the treatment of the classical subjects from that of those 
of a romantic nature is apparent at a glance. The grand group of Theseus slaying the Centaur, the 
largest in the collection, measuring four feet three inches by four feet, is a superb example of the 
artist’s interpretation of classical mythology. The horse portion of the centaur (whom visitors to 
the Gallery may compare with the centaur in the group No. 49 in the Hall of Antique Sculpture) is 
sublime in its action, and quite as much so is the calm expression of the hero who, bending back the 
centaur’s head by the throat, is about to brain him with his rude weapon. The fine genius of the 
sculptor in thus depicting the severity of overpowering might in the hero of his group, is also shown 
in Theseus and the Minotaur. Erect, with legs apart, and unyielding to the grasp of the monster's 
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thigh, he seizes the Minotaur by one ear, as he calmly thrusts the sword into his throat. In spite 
of all modern nervousness and realism, there is a statuesque repose, and a quietness and simplicity 
of contour in these groups which contrasts strangely with the restlessness and variety of sharply 
cutting lines in the group entitled Roger and Angelica. This latter is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful of Barye’s works, in the production of which romance and love lent their inspiration to the 
artist. It is the old story of Perseus rescuing Andromeda from a sea monster, but recast in the mould 
of medieval legend. Too much cannot be said in praise of this composition, of the rush of the 
hippogriff, and the graceful forms and poise of the heroic rescuer and his prize, all dominating the sea 
monster which forms the base. 

The truth to nature and the power of realization shown by Barye can only be acquired by a 
combination of natural ability, close observation, and downright hard work, which is found only in 





ROGER AND ANGELICA. 


men of rarest quality. Even as a child Barye was fond of watching the animals in the Jardin des 
Plantes, and listening to the stories concerning their history and their habits, which were told him 
by an old keeper who had noticed his interest in them. Here was the inspiring source of his subse- 
quent success; and his enthusiasm in the study of animals, which lasted nearly to the close of his 
life, is made evident by the true story of a visitor, who, having vainly called several times at his 
house to see him, was finally told that, a new tiger having been received at the Jardin, the artist had 
not been home for’a fortnight. 

Barye always gave the finishing touch to his works, returning to the factory all the copies which 
were unsatisfactory to him. Their vigorous modelling has sometimes been mistaken for want of 
finish; but Barye aimed to give to the surface a texture suggestive of the skin and hair of animals, 
so that there is a certain naturalness in his works, even to the touch. The variety in the productions 


of this artist is truly astonishing, and reminds one of the work done by some of the old artists. He 
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modelled animals, statues, vases, candelabra, and other utensils; made designs for all sorts of indus- 
trial objects, among them a beautiful clock for M. Pereire; decorated several fagades; lithographed, 
etched, and painted in water-colors. Of the latter class of works, strong in drawing and sombre in 
color, there are quite a number in American private collections. 

Barye was born at Paris in 1796, of poor parents, and died in 1875, full of honors, as the first 
animal sculptor of France. He studied engraving under Fourier, modelling under Bosio, drawing 
under Gros, and gave much attention to practical anatomy. During half his career he struggled for 
subsistence, and was not famous until near his fiftieth year, when his genius was fully recognized, and 
he was appointed Professor of Animal Drawing at the Jardin des Plantes. The story, however, that 
he was for years forced to hawk his wares about the streets of Paris, is not true, and probably grew 
out of his simple habits. Without a particle of pride, he did not hesitate to be his own porter, and 
frequently carried his bronzes in person to the houses of purchasers. In manner he was simple, grave, 
and taciturn, giving the impression Of a quiet, observing gentleman. 

This brief notice of the man and his works may fitly end with an incident illustrating Barye’s 
thoughtful perception of the instincts of animals, beyond what is seen by ordinary observers. When 
Gérome had painted the lions in his “ Christian Martyrs,” he called in Barye to see his treatment of 
the beasts, which he had represented as just released, with eager, ravenous looks, ready to spring 
upon the victims. Barye at once said that it was not natural,—that the hungriest lion, suddenly 
confronting the bright air and a crowded arena, would hesitate, and recoil bewildered at the sight. 
Gérome took the hint, and always met the compliments upon the fine conception of his lions by 
giving the merit to Barye. 

Wm. MACLEOD. 











LION ON THE STEPS OF THE CAPITOL, ROME. 





LANDSCAPE AND SHEEP. 


PAINTED BY CHARLES JACQUE. ETCHED By JAMES D. SMILLIE. 
(From the Collection of August Belmont, Esqg., New York.) 


JHE admirable etching which Mr. James D. Smillie, of New York, has made from 
the Jacque in the Belmont Gallery, with the courteous consent of the owner, 
conveys a very adequate idea of the general characteristics of the artist, as well as 
of the special qualities of this example of his work. Mr. Smillie has, indeed, before 
given proof of his ability to enter into the spirit of the work of other artists, —a 
quality much rarer, and of much greater value, than is generally supposed, — but this is the first 
time that he has shown his powers as a reproductive etcher. Specimens of Mr. Smillie’s origi- 





nal etchings will be laid before the readers of the REVIEW hereafter. In a subsequent number 


a full description, accompanied by further illustrations, will also be given of the well-known col- 
lection of which the painting here reproduced forms a part. 
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THE COUNCIL OF THE GODS. — FROM PRELLER’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE ODYSSEY. 


ANCIENT LITERARY SOURCES OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE FORMATIVE ARTS 


AMONG THE GREEKS. 





Gy An THE volume published by Professor J. Overbeck, at Leipsic, in 

Qi =—«d 1868, under the above title, contains twenty-four hundred ex- 
tracts from Greek and Latin authors relating to the arts and 
artists of Greece. With the exception of architecture and vase- 
painting, for whose history no adequate materials exist, these 
ipsissima verba of the ancients cover the artistic annals of 
Greece from the mythic period of the Kyklopes down to that 
when the successors of Pheidias and Zeuxis labored in a foreign 














land to enhance the glory of the Cesars. 
Taken from an immense number of works not always to be 
found even in the best appointed libraries, and printed without 














note or comment, these extracts are suitable only for the use 


Symbol of Apollo Agyieus.— From an Ambrakian “1: . : : 
Coin. of scholars familiar with ancient history, geography, and my- 


thology. Constant references are made in them to persons and 
events, physical features and localities, and to myths of gods and heroes, which, if not carried 
in the memory, must be looked up in histories and classical dictionaries, with no small expendi- 
ture of time and patience. This would assuredly not be grudged by those who make ancient 
art their special study, but it is an all-sufficient obstacle to many cultivated persons who would 
be glad to learn something about the subject. This class has greatly increased in our day owing 
to the surprising discoveries made at Halikarnassos, Ephesos, Olympia, Mykenai, Spata, and 
Cyprus, which have in many instances verified the statements of Herodotos, Pausanias, Pliny, 
and other ancient authors. Winckelmann might doubt whether the Victory by Paionios of 
Mende, or the group of Hermes and the Infant Dionysos by Praxiteles, ever existed at Olympia, 
and might hesitate to believe that Chersiphron placed layers of charcoal in the foundations of 
the temple of Diana at Ephesos, in order to counteract the dampness of the ground on which 
it was built; but we who have seen these marbles unearthed by German excavators, and these 
charcoal strata laid bare by an English explorer, know that Pausanias and Pliny spoke the 
truth about them, and have faith in the accuracy of their yet unconfirmed statements. This gives 
a fresh interest to all that they and other ancient authors have written upon art, and has sug- 
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gested the idea that a translation of the extracts collected and chronologically arranged by Pro- 
fessor Overbeck, with explanatory notes in direct contiguity with them, and commentaries 
intended to explain their meaning and bind these disjecta membra into a connected history, 
would be acceptable to many readers. The first of the eight sections into which the extracts are 
divided comprises texts 1-225, and relates to Mythic and Fabled Art in Greece. This section 
which is subdivided into chapters entitled Art Genii (1-66), Art Heroes (67-146), and Heroic 
Homeric Art (147-225), will be published in consecutive numbers of this REVIEW. The publi- 
cation of the remaining seven sections, either here or in book form, must depend upon circum- 
stances. Some texts will be added to those printed in the original volume, and a number of 
illustrations of works of art described in them will be given to assist the memory of the reader, 
or, as in the representation of the Shield of Achilles, to help him to form an idea of an object 
which existed only in the imagination of the poet. 


EARLIEST PERIOD. 
MYTHIC AND FABLED ART, I-225.— FIRST DIVISION: ART GENII, 1-66. 
I. The Kyklopes, Gasterocheires (Engasterocheires, Cheirogasteres). 
COMMENTARY A. 


“The curious and imaginative Greek,” says Grote, “who, whenever he does not find a recorded 
past ready to his hand, is uneasy until he has invented one,” framed the Homeric and the 
Hesiodic theogonies, “that he might explain with some degree of system and coherence, first, 
the antecedent circumstances under which Zeus acquired the divine empire, next, the number 
of his colleagues and descendants.” In like manner, it may be said that, as he saw many 
gigantic walls of unknown origin scattered over the surface of Hellas, he satisfied the same 
instinct of his nature by ascribing them to the Kyklopes, those one-eyed beings of his imagi- 
nation, whom he endowed with superhuman strength and skill, and in whom he believed as 
children believe in the creatures of their fancy. In referring to the Lykian Kyklopes as wall- 
builders, ancient writers (see Texts I-26) make no distinction between the three Titan Kyklopes 
of Hesiod,— Arges (the lightning), Brontes (the clap of thunder), and Steropes (the thunder- 
bolt), sons of Uranus and Gaia, servants of Zeus, assistants of Hephaistos, who were personifi- 
cations of the organizing forces of the world,—and the Homeric Kyklopes, with whom those of 
Hesiod have nothing in common but the one round eye, indicated by their generic name, and 
their skill in wall-building. The first, who were cannibals and shepherds inhabiting the south- 
western part of Sicily, are not mentioned in the Iliad, but are represented in the Odyssey 
(IX. 87) by Polyphemos. Besides these two classes, there are the seven Lykian (Text 1) or 
Thrakian (Text 4) Kyklopes, called Gasterocheires (literally ‘“ belly-hands”), because they 
nourished themselves through manual labor (Texts 1, 3, 4, 5, 7). The caves of Nauplia (Texts 
1, 2, and 3) and the walls of Tiryns and Mykenai (Texts 1, 8, 10, II, 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, 25) 
are accredited to them, and, like other walls of the same general character in other parts of 
Greece and Italy, are called Kyklopean to denote their origin. Under this head are properly 
comprised, first, the walls built of large unwrought blocks whose interstices are filled in with 
small stones; secondly, those built of large polygonal stones well fitted together; and, thirdly, 
those constructed of immense quadrangular, rudely wrought stones, laid horizontally, with little 
stones inserted between their somewhat crooked joints. 

In one ancient text (No. 23) the Kyklopes are spoken of as the inventors of towers, and in 
another (No. 25) as sculptors of the lions which flank the famous Gate of Lions at Mykenai! 
(Fig. 1), that most interesting of all Grecian prehistoric monuments, not only because it is the 
only surviving proof that the people of that remote era were acquainted with the rudimentary 


' The cast of this gate in the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston is the only one in America. 
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forms of sculpture, but also because it is the gate through which the Mykenaian contingent 
marched out (480 B.C.) to fight and die with Leonidas and his devoted band at Thermopylai 
(the hot gates), where a handful of heroes stood up against the Persian host. The gate is sur- 
mounted by a triangular stone set into the Kyklopean walls upon which the lions are sculptured 
in high relief. They stand almost erect, with their fore paws resting upon a sub-base some- 
what like an altar, and their hind paws upon the architrave. Between them, upon the altar, 
is a short column which thickens upwards from the base to its capital. Above the abacus, 
which is of the Doric order, are four discs in relief, and a second abacus, originally capped 
with an elongated cone (xiwy, xiovos) like an obelisk, the symbol of Apollo Agyieus, the 
tutelary God of streets and public places,’ or of Thyraios (the Greek Janus) the guardian of 
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Fig. 1.—GATE OF THE Lions AT MYCEN#®.— From Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S “ MYCEN#.” 


doors, gates, and highways. The lions were probably decapitated by the Argives when they 
destroyed Mykenai in revenge for the aid given to the Spartans in the Persian war. Their 
heads must have looked outwards, as there is no space for them between the sides of the 
column and the outer stones. Thus they turned their grim faces upon all who approached the 
gate, and, like the lions of the Peiraios, stood as watchers over and defenders of the city. A 
more ingenious explanation of this interesting monument, based upon the Persian character of its 
symbolism, is that the pillar or column is the fire-altar (avpa:@eiov) represented upon the coins 
of the Persian Sassanide kings; or an emblem of the sun, which the Persians represented under 
an analogous form. The four discs above the capital of the column, which have been explained 
as symbols of the revolutions of the moon, of the four seasons, and of the four eyes of the 
image of Apollo at Amyklai, perhaps represent the ends of faggots laid transversely upon the 





1 See the Ambrakian coin at the beginning of this article. 
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altar. The lion is also a common emblem of Mithras as represented in Persian sculpture. The 
religious rites of the Spartans connected with solar worship resembled those of the Persians, and 
this indicates those early relations between Lakonia and Persia spoken of by ancient writers. 

A German savant (Gerhard, Mykendische Alterthiimer) saw in the Gate of Lions a plastic 
representation of that great event in the religious history of Greece which is embodied in the 
myth of the wanderings of Io; namely, the subordination of the old worship of the Moon God- 
dess, whose symbol was a cow, 
to that of Hera. This new wor- 
ship was a mixture of that of 
the Lydian Goddess (whose sym- 
bol was a lion) with that of the 
Moon Goddess, and the incident 
of the lion rushing upon the herd, 
represented upon the Shield of 
Achilleus, is to be interpreted as 


signifying the subversion of the 





older form of worship. A lion 
Fig. 2. —Gotp PLate rounp aT Mycen#.— From Dr. Scuimemann’s “ Mycena.” catching a stag, and a cow's head 
with open jaws, represented in 
relief upon a gold plate found by Dr. Schliemann at Mykenai (No. 472, p. 309, of. cét., Fig. 2), 
is interpreted by him to be a sacrifice offered by the Lion (who represents the Pelopids and 
perhaps Agamemnon himself) to Hera Boépis (ox-eyed), the patron deity of Mykenai. Lion- 
worship prevailed among the Phrygians, and the Pelopids were of Phrygian descent. While the 
Gate of Lions at Mykenai is most interesting as a prehistoric monument, it is especially so as 
an important link in the chain of evidence that early Grecian art was much more influenced by 
Asia than by Egypt, for the style of the lions and the column altar is Asiatic, and not at all 
Egyptian or archaic. 


TEXTS RELATING TO THE KYKLOPES. 


1. Strabo, VIII., ch. vi. p. 320, J xi. (ed. Didot). Proitos appears to have held the citadel of Tiryns,! and 
to have had it fortified by the seven Kyklopes, natives of Lykia, who were called Gasterocheires, because they 
nourished themselves by their craft; the grottos at Nauplia? and the works in them were named after the 
Kyklopes. 

1 Tiryns is situated in Argolis, to the southeast of Argos. Its walls are mentioned by Homer (//éad, I1. 509) and by Pausanias 
(IX. 36). An interesting account of Tiryns and its Kyklopean walls is given in the first chapter of Dr. Schliemann’s J/ycene. 

2 The grottos at Nauplia, a town on the Argolic Gulf, like those lately discovered at Spata, are rock-cut tombs, and the objects 
found in both, earthen vessels, grotesque idols, &c., belong to a period when Greece was under Asiatic influence. During recent 
excavations conducted at Nauplia by the Archzxological Society, under the superintendence of Mr. Stamatakis, many objects were 
discovered which have since been added to the collection of antiquities from Mykenai at Athens. Blouet (Z.xf. Scientifique de la 
Morée, Vol. Il. p. 157) mentions remains of Kyklopean constructions at Nauplia. 

2. Stradéo, VIIL., ch. vi. p. 317, § 2 (ed. Didot). The caves near Nauplia, with the artificial labyrinths con- 
structed in them, are called Kyklopean. 

3. Eustathius, Commentary on the Odyssey, p. 1622, 54. And the geographer (Strabo) mentions other 
Kyklopes summoned (by Proitos) from Lykia, who were seven in number, and are called Gasterocheires by him, 
and Engasterocheires by others, because they nourished themselves by their art. The caves and artificial labyrinths 
at Nauplia were called, from them, Kyklopean. 

4. Commentary on the Orestes of Euripides, 965 (11. p. 239, ed. Dindorf.). Ta KvuxAwmia: the 
land of the Mykenaians, was called Kyklopean as having been fortified by the Kyklopes, when Proitos and Akrisios, 

the sons of Abas, quarrelled about the division of the kingdom. ‘“ Kyklopes,” a people of Thrace, so 
called from Kyklops their king. These, having been driven from their homes by war, dwelt in various places, but 
the greater number in Crete (Kovperis) : and they were excellent craftsmen, . . . . cities fortified by the Kyklopes 
because the Kyklopes from Crete walled them. He refers especially to Mykenai, which is near Argos. ‘The 
Kyklopes built the walls of Mykenai, — the Encheirogasteres, who are said to have forged the thunderbolt for Zeus. 
[a KuxAwria. Argos from the Kyklopes, a Thrakian race who, having been summoned by Proitos to aid him, there 
took up their abode. 
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5. Scholia to Aristetdes, 7. jnrop. a, p. 52 (Vol. III. p. 408, ed Dindorf.). Inasmuch as the Kyklopes 
called Cheirogasteres, because they gained their livelihood by the work of their hands, originally fortified Argos. 


6. Pollux, Onomastikon, 1. 50. Workmen, handicraftsmen, &c. The term Cheirogasteres we will leave to 


Hekataios. 
7. Lbid., VII. 7. For the words hand-maintained, hand-king, Cheirogaster, &c. 
8. Afpollodoros, Il. 2.1,§ 3... . his father-in-law (Iobates), restores him (Proitos) with a Lykian army, 


and seizes upon Tiryns, which the Kyklopes fortified for him. 

9. Commentary on the Argonautic Expedition of Apollonios, A. 1096 (p. 516, ed. Merkel.). And he 
himself (Perseus) sails to Argos with the Kyklopes and Danae and Andromeda, and fails to find Akrisios on his 
arrival... .. / And not finding him, he leaves Danae with her mother Eurydike, and Andromeda and the Kyklopes, 
behind. 

10. Pausanias, II. 25. 8. As to the wall (of Tiryns), which is all that is left of the city, it is the work of the 
Kyklopes. It is made of roughly shaped stones, which are so large that not even the smallest of them could 
be moved from its place by a pair of mules. In ancient times the interstices were filled with little stones, so as to 
form a firm structure with them. 

11. Jé¢d., VII. 25. 6. For although the Argives could not take the wall (fort) from the Mykenaians by force, 
because it had been built, like the wall of Tiryns, by the so-called Kyklopes, the inhabitants, vanquished by hunger, 
were at last compelled to evacuate the city.! 

1 Being jealous of the Mykenaians because they had fought at Thermopyle and Platza, the Argives, who had taken no part in 
these battles, and were apprehensive that Mykenai might become the chief city of Argolis, leagued themselves with the citizens of 
Kleonai (in Peloponnesus) and Tegea (in Arcadia), and besieged the city in 468 B.c. After starving out the inhabitants they dis- 


mantled a part of the walls of the citadel, and razed those of the lower city to the ground. 


The Kyklopean walls were spared, 
because they were looked upon as sacred to Hera. 


12. Hesychios, Lexicon sub voc. TipivOvov zrwGevpa, i. e. the wall of Tiryns, built by the Kyklopes. 

13. 1b., sub voc. KuxAdrwv eos (used) because the Kyklopes fortified Mykenai. 

14. Euripides, Hercules Furens, 943. Iwill go to Mykenai; crowbars and pickaxes must I take that 
I may shatter the foundations of the Kyklopes, fitted together with the purple rule and with hammers. 

15. fd. 2b. 15. Argive walls and city of the Kyklopes. 

16. Ld. I[phigeneia at Tauris, 845. 


O Kyklopean hearths! O country ! 
O beloved Mykenai! 


17. Ld. Troades, 1087. Horse-breeding Argos, where walls of stone attributed to the Kyklopes stupendous 
rise. 
18. /d. Elektra, 1158. Kyklopean, stupendous walls. 
19. ld. Iphigencia in Aul., 152. Altars of the Kyklopes. 
20. Nonnus, Dionysiaka, XLI. 268. Mykenai encircled with a wreath of walls by the rules of the Kyklopes. 
21. Pindar, Fragm. incert. 151. The Kyklopean vestibules of Eurystheus.! 
! Son of Zeus by the wife of Sthenelos. Hera contrived that Eurystheus should be born before Herakles, and become king of 
Argos. Eurystheus imposed the twelve labors upon Herakles. 


22. Sophokles quoted by Hesychios, sub voc. Kixdovs. The wheel of the Kyklopes. 
23. Pliny, Nat. Hist., VII. 195. The invention of towers is ascribed to the Kyklopes by Aristotle, and by 
Theophrastos to the inhabitants of Tiryns. 

24. Lactantius Statius, Thebais, (2,) 1.251. (Arces Cyclopum.) (We know nothing) of the Kyklopes, 
nor of what they did, or of their great and wonderful work ; for whatever is imposing by reason of its magnitude 
is said to have been made by the hand of the Kyklopes. 


Plastic Art. 


25. Pausanias, II. 16. 4. A portion of the line of walls (of Mykenai) and the gate are still left standing ; 
above which (the gate) are lions.! These are likewise said to be works of the Kyklopes who built the wall of 
Tiryns for Proitos. 

1 See Commentary A. 

26. /béd., II. 20. 5. There is a stone head of Medusa by the temple of Kephisos! (at Argos) ; this too they 
say is a work of the Kyklopes. 

1 Pausanias says that this temple of the river god at Argos stood where the waters of the river could be heard running under 


ground ; “for they say that Neptune did not altogether dry them up.” Neither the temple nor the head of Medusa spoken of in the 
text is (so far as we know) mentioned elsewhere. 


CHARLES C, PERKINS. 
( Zo be continued.) 








PRAAITELES’ 


HERMES WITH THE INFANT DIONYSOS. 









HERE has recently been added to the treasures of the Boston Museum 
i of Fine Arts an excellent cast of the finest piece of sculpture now 
known to exist, —the Hermes with the Infant Dionysos, of Praxiteles. 
This group, if we except the marbles of the Parthenon, is the only 
piece of sculpture that can with certainty be set down as an original 
work of one of the great Greek masters, and no one can look at it 
without feeling that it is worthy of the very greatest. 

Pausanias, in the seventeenth chapter of the fifth book of his /¢xerary, 
after enumerating the various ancient chryselephantine statues in the Heraion 
at Olympia, says: “In later times they dedicated other statues in the 
Heraion, and among them a stone Hermes bearing the Infant Dionysos, the 
work of Praxiteles.” In the ruins of this same Heraion was found, in May, 
1877, the identical group seen by Pausanias seventeen hundred years before. 
It was mutilated, indeed, both arms being broken off, and both legs a little 
below the knee; but the trunk was unharmed, and upon the matchless head 
there was not so much as a scratch. Later, in April, 1878, the excavators 
succeeded in finding a piece of the right arm, extending from the shoulder 
to the elbow, and the entire left arm and hand, with the exception of parts 
of the fingers. This arm, which still bore the torso of the infant, rested 
upon the trunk of a tree, over which fell to the ground, in rich folds, the 
mantle on which the arm with the child rested. All these appear in the 
cast. 

It would require a large volume to exhaust all the points of interest connected with this 
group. In the present sketch I shall consider only two,—the subject undertaken by the artist, 
and the manner in which he has treated it. 

The myth which connects the infant Dionysos with Hermes, unlike most of those selected 
by artists for plastic representation, belongs to the inner and mysterious side of the Greek re- 
ligion, —to that side which artists of earlier periods shrank from alluding to, not only through 
graven image or likeness, but even by word or sign. In the hundred years that had passed 
between the prime of Pheidias and that of Praxiteles, great changes had taken place. Not only 
had Athens, fallen from her proud position as “ mistress of a thousand isles,’ ceased to be able 
to enlist the services of her great artists for state enterprises, but, under the teaching of Sokrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, not to mention smaller and less beneficial thinkers, men had become 


thoughtful, curious, and inclined to look for a meaning other than the superficial one under 
those myths which formed the garment of their religion. Thus, when in the days of Plato and 
Aristotle, contemporaries of Praxiteles, art retired into private life, it found itself called upon 
to express, not the ideal forms of divinity and its self-sufficient acts, but the motives and mean- 
ing of these acts, and their inner relation to human weal or woe. The sense of dependence 
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upon the Infinite, however vague in respect to its true object, had been deepened, and men 
were examining the old cords that bound them to it, trying to persuade themselves of their 
strength. Thus it came to pass that those myths which lent themselves most easily to a philo- 
sophical interpretation, or a variety of them, took precedence, in thoughtful and anxious minds, 
of those that were merely explanatory of ordained and customary observances; and there grew 
up a kind of half esoteric religion, in which an earnest philosophy sought to find support and 
sanction, —to find, in fact, that element of reality which reason has to accept and can never 
produce or fully explain, the immediate zs, as distinguished from the derivative must be. Of the 
myths of the former class, there was not one that fell more readily into the forms of philosophy 
than the mysterious story of the birth of Dionysos, so plainly symbolical of the ways of Infinite 
Nature. 

The worship of this divinity, which, almost beyond a doubt, originated with the Thracian 
element in the Greek population, and was closely connected with that of Demeter, Persephone, 
and the Muses, assumed, in course of time, many foreign elements, chiefly from Oriental religions, 
so that when the Dionysiac myth came to take a settled and connected form, perhaps about the 
time of the Peisistratids, its manifold and discordant features required the aid of a somewhat 
transparent allegory to bring them into harmony. It was in this way that a large part of the 
so-called Orphic literature arose, so full of the vague sublimities of Oriental pantheism, and so 
prophetic of intellectual dotage. In this literature, Dionysos, or that combination of nature 
deities, originally distinct, which went under that name, was a central figure, and one so Protean 
that it was ready to assume any shape which mysticism might require for the adumbration of 
its indistinct yearnings. In the days of Praxiteles, these yearnings were neither so vague nor so 
intense as they afterwards became, when the world continued to grow less and less inhabitable, 
and men, bound in a universal thraldom, looked elsewhere for that share of happiness which their 
nature demanded and their surroundings refused. The creative fancy was still masculine and vigor- 
ous enough to impart definite form sufficient to conceal, and yet to reveal, that mystical struggle 
for meaning which mistook itself for what it sought. Praxiteles and his contemporaries stood 
upon that highest, brightest pinnacle of artistic consciousness, which, on the one side, crowns 
a long spiritward ascent from the rude, characterless copying of mere material objects, and, on 
the other, overhangs a darkening deep, in which descending spirit loses its definiteness and 
commingles with the imperfect, transitory phantoms of fatuous matter. Praxiteles, while holding 
fast to that clear-outlined beauty, which is the outward sign of the inward presence of spirit in 
matter, could, at the same time, make his productions convey, or at least suggest, in the most 
attractive combination, those truths which men were vainly calling upon deaf Nature to unfold 
to them. That such was his aim we may convince ourselves by looking over a list of his 
works, and comparing the subjects of them with those chosen by Pheidias, or any of the earlier 
masters. These preferred to represent actions taking place either altogether within the circle of 
the gods and demigods, or else altogether within the human circle. Praxiteles, on the contrary, 
chooses for his art those myths which place the human in relation with the divine, or the powers 
of nature in relation with the Supreme Intelligence. Most of all he delights in those personalities 
that combine in themselves the divine and the human. The half-human Satyr and the half-divine 
Dionysos are his special favorites. Five times, at least, did he represent the latter, three times 
in connection with other gods and twice alone; while his works that deal with the class of 
divinities to which Dionysos belongs are still more numerous. In them all his endeavor was to 
combine beauty with revealing expression in their highest compatible degrees. Nowhere, perhaps, 
did he find a subject better suited to his taste and that of his time than in the myth which 
brought his favorite Dionysos into connection with Hermes. In Hermes, the divine messenger, 
he found the representative of all the gods,—of Divinity, as condescending to and communicat- 
ing with Nature; in Dionysos, he had the embodiment of Nature, in every phase from lowest to 
highest, as struggling up toward the Divine, its father and home. Rude enough, indeed almost 
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revolting to our ways of feeling, is the 





old myth with its anthropomorphic sym- ii ys ai 

bolism. Zeus, the Supreme Power, be- / Lint Z a 

gets, by Demeter or Mother Earth, a a V7 

daughter, Persephone, the world of Vege- \\ Ae 

tation. While she is still young and fair, r —J 

ere she is borne down by Hades to the \ \ / a 


gloom of the Under-world, she becomes 
a mother by her own father, and gives 
birth to Zagreus, or animal nature, whose 
highest form is savage man, rude, impetu- 
ous, untamed, and boisterous, yet progres- 
sive and promising to rule the world. 
Though, as yet undeveloped, he amuses 
himself with childish toys, he excites the 
jealousy of the Titans, the destructive 
forces of nature, who rend and devour 
him piecemeal, all but his heart, which 
is carried quivering up to Zeus. Zeus, 
vowing vengeance against the Titans, de- 
vours the heart, but afterwards plants it 
in the bosom of the human Semele, daugh- 
ter of Kadmos, who would, in due time, 
have given birth to Dionysos, had she 
not rashly demanded to look upon the 
Supreme God in all his majesty. In grant- 








ing her wish Zeus consumes her with his 
lightning, and saves only the unborn child, 
which he sews into his thigh, there to com- 
plete its pre-natal existence. In course 
of time the child is born, and delivered 
by its father to his son Hermes, to be carried to its appointed earthly 
nurses, the nymphs of Nysa. It is this moment that Praxiteles has chosen 
for his group. Dionysos—the offspring of the Highest Power and of Nature 
in all its successive phases, the heart which escaped the jealousy of the 
Titans, and which, after having been absorbed by the divine, conceived by 
a human mother, and returned again to the bosom of the Supreme Power, 
has been born anew— is intrusted to the messenger of the gods, to be con- 
veyed to the earth, of which he is the glorified, divinely-informed epitome. Hermes has reached 
the ground, and is stopping to rest. Like a good messenger, he does not sit down or lay aside 
his staff, but, having thrown his mantle in thick folds over the trunk of a tree, he is resting 
upon it the arm which bears his charge. Such is the myth, and such are the motives of the 
group. And how wonderfully has Praxiteles embodied them! 

Hermes, represented in something over life-size, is a model of youthful male beauty. The 
weight of his body rests partly upon the right leg, and partly upon the left arm, which reposes 
upon the tree trunk.! This attitude allows the body to assume that beautiful curve, which not 
only expresses ease and balance, but allows the muscular structure to display itself with great 








1 The cut in the text is a reproduction of one of the figures in Dr. G. Treu’s Hermes und der Dionysos Knabe. It is only 


given as suggestive of the general arrangement of the group, the full beauty of which cannot be expressed by such inadequate 
means. — EDITOR. 
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variety; and this is further increased by the 
position of the arms, the right being free and 
raised, the left engaged and lowered. Thus, 
without any strain, every muscle of the body 
is shown performing its function, and so inter- 
woven with the whole as to give the appear- 
ance of a living organism, obedient to even the 
slightest movement of the governing will. The 
broad shoulders and vigorous, well-expanded 
chest, the round, muscular arms, the slight and 
gradual narrowing toward the firm loins, the 
light, graceful, strong, but not over developed 
thighs, all show that ideal perfection aimed at 
by Greek physical culture, of which Hermes 
was the patron. But, after all, the most won- 
derful portion of the figure is the head. In 
trying to describe it, one feels how powerless 
language is, and how far it may be transcend- 
ed by plastic art. The only words that sug- 
gest themselves are the vague, tabooed ones, 
which signify only the speaker’s incapacity, 
and not what he means to express. “ Perfect 
head” is vague enough, and yet that is the 
truth about it. Imagination will strive in vain 
to picture one more lovely; indeed, to most 
imaginations it will be a revelation of uncon- 
ceived beauty. Young and beardless, with short, 
thick hair gathering naturally into rich, crowd- 
ing locks, it leans a little forward and a little 
toward the raised right arm, forming with the 
full, round muscles of the shoulder and the 
outward curve of the chest a treasure of out- 
line such as is hardly found in any other figure. 
What a contrast it forms with the baldness of 
the Melian Aphrodite, in which the head leans 
toward the lowered arm! The neck of the 
Hermes, which resembles that of the Ludovisi 
Hera in being almost as broad as the head, gives to the governing and governed parts of the 
figure a unity which makes us feel that they will never fall into discord through tyranny or re- 
bellion. The face is the most personal that ever was cut in marble, —so much so, that one feels 
himself impolite in gazing at it too steadily. The forehead, cut clear against the certain curve of 
the hair, shows the majestic, concentrated brow of Zeus softened in one more broad and tender, but 
passing, strong and Zeus-like, into the straight Grecian nose, whose nostrils are slightly expanded, 
as if by the warm breath of habitual deep, but calm emotion. The chin is round, soft, and full, 
with the slightest suggestion of a dimple, while the moist eyes, directed dreamily upon the 
distance, and the ripe, exquisitely curved lips, express the clear divinity of tenderness, untar- 
nished by hard-counselling experience. It is the face of a youth in whom the richness and 
strength of opening manhood are fused with the grace and tenderness of maidenhood, as he 
folds his arm round his helpless infant brother. Such capable tenderness neither sculptor nor 
painter of modern times has ever been able to transfuse even into the face of the Prince of Pity. 
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As already said, the right arm of Hermes, from the elbow downward, is lost; but there can be 
little doubt that the upraised hand held the serpent-wreathed caduceus, the emblem of death and 
resurrection to immortal life. The left hand, which is so finely sculptured as to show the veins 
on the back, appears to have held the Dionysiac thyrsos, which, in a symbolic way, told the 
story of the group, the wreathing vine and ivy recalling the original birth from Persephone, 
and the cone at the top the heart which escaped the devouring jaws of the Titans. (See Suidas, 
S. V. Kwvodopos. ) 

Owing to a statement of Pliny’s (N. H., XXXIV. 87), that the elder Kephisodotos was the 
author of a group representing Hermes feeding the infant Dionysos (MJercurius Liberum patrem 
in infantia nutriens), some archeologists have taken it for granted that the Hermes of Praxiteles 
(who was probably the son of this same Kephisodotos) must have represented the same subject, 
and would therefore place a bunch of grapes in his right hand. This conclusion is not unnatural, 
and a good deal might be said in its favor; still, it is difficult to believe that Hermes feeding 
Dionysos would be represented standing, or in the genre-picture attitude of tempting him with 
a bunch of grapes. We have no proof that there was any close relation between the Hermes 
of Kephisodotos and that of Praxiteles. A much better guide to the restoration of the latter is 
unquestionably the Eirene with the infant Ploutos, attributed to the same Kephisodotos, formerly 
in the Villa Albani, now in the Glyptothek at Munich.! This group, which is not in all respects 
correctly restored, represents Ejirene, clothed in the full diploidion, with a long upright rod 
in her raised right hand, and bearing the infant Ploutos on her left arm, the hand of which, 
as is shown by representations on Attic coins (see tail-piece), held a cornucopia. Round this 
the infant passed its left arm, while it extended its right toward her face. As Eirene held the 
emblem of Ploutos, so, I think, Hermes must have held the attribute of Dionysos, viz. the 
thyrsos, which the infant may have been touching with its left hand, while it rested the right on 
the shoulder of Hermes, and looked up in his face. A fragment of the right hand is still to be 
seen on the shoulder. 

Thus, by means eminently simple, did Praxiteles body forth, in forms of surpassing beauty, 
the ascent from matter to mind, just as the idea was passing from the dim portentous shadows of 
mythology into the clear light of philosophic conceptions, and the myth and its meaning could 
both be expressed. What a dialogue of Plato was to the intellect, or a tragedy of Sophokles 
to the imagination, that a group of Praxiteles was to the eye, as large in conception, as perfect 
in finish. Indeed, nothing can exceed the finish of the Hermes. It furnishes us with a new 
standard whereby to try all other works of sculpture; and shows us how far those of them 
which we have hitherto considered great and inimitable fall short of what Greek art in its best 


days was able to accomplish. 
THOMAS DAVIDSON. 


1 It is only a copy, though a good one, probably made in Roman times. Brunn, judging from certain peculiarities in the 
copy, thinks that the original was in bronze. There is, however, good reason for doubting this, and for believing that the marble 
original was found in the seventeenth century near the church of St. Dionysios the Areopagite, in the place where it is known 
to have stood. Being taken for a Madonna and Child, it was broken to pieces by order of the iconoclastic archbishop, lest it 
should be used as an argument against the orthodoxy of the saint by the Romish image-worshippers. Curiously enough, 
Friedrichs says of the Munich copy that it “affects us almost like a Christian Madonna” (derihrt uns fast wie eine christliche 
Madonna). And this is true. A cast of this group has recently been added to the Museum of Fine Arts at Boston, 
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TT HERE was a long row of piling that projected far beyond the 
=| wharves and bulkheads out into the current of the river. At the 
end were a dozen or more stout timbers bound together with 
iron bands, and on the tops of these we sat, an artist and I. All 
of the timbers were worn away and jagged and battered by the 
impact of swinging steamers, and they swayed perceptibly with 
the strong pressure of the passing water. Their upper portions 
were of a dark gray, that lent itself easily to bitumen and black 
where they were wet, and where the permanent coloring of the 
tide-marks had ripened and stained them. Below us, as we 
looked down the river, was a shorter row of piling, that stood 
up black and strong, silhouetted against the shining, luminous gray of the flood behind it. 
Alongside, and held close to it, was a low scow with windlasses, chains, long poles, and 











boards, and by it a canal-boat with odd markings on its sides, a clumsy hump upon its back, 
a bit of patched awning with a woman’s figure moving busily beneath, and all manner of 
boxes and barrels and uncouth things strewn about the deck. Both boats rose and fell with 
a slow, uneasy mation in the half-light, on the hither side of the black, worn-out piling of top- 
heavy timbers like willow-trees denuded and condemned. Outside, in a row abreast the stream, 
riding evenly and tautly to their anchor chains, and heaping up the current against and between 
their bows, were some five sloops. They were black as they could be against the light that was 
diffused about them, save for a certain sheen and haze of the intermediate air, or a bit of dis- 
colored, half-furled canvas that draggled about a bowsprit and dolphin-striker, or swung un- 
heeded on the boom. These were to the right of us, and they seemed like live creatures that 
fain would stem the current or climb along its surface by the chains that held them. 

To the left there rose up a mass of great beams and stout weather-boarding, surmounted by 
a tall crane, that swung and creaked with its tackle, and projected its gaunt awkward arm against 
the morning sky. Ropes and chains hung from it, and an iron scoop at intervals ran swiftly 
up and down, in obedience to some hidden engine, dipping into noisy coal-barges below, and 
showering at each ascent a load of coal among the confusion of black timbers and iron rods and 
fixtures that crowned the mass itself. Over all was the grime and blackness of the coal, a thing 
defiling and forbidding, and spreading its greasy dust upon the water itself, and on everything 


in reach about it. All this was set up against the bright morning haze, outlined against that 
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fair background, black and uncompromising as an arm of Erebus across the fair face of Heaven. 
Beyond was a white sail and an infinite tracery of tall masts, with festoons of cordage, with yards 
and shrouds and gray sails spread to dry, with smoke and puffs of steam from tug and ferry-boat, 
and a sugar-refinery’s dull gray mass, with a tall chimney belching vapors at the sky. 

It was perhaps five o’clock of a May morning; —no Arabian perfumes, no picturesque smell, 
hung upon the still air, but instead an odor of tar, stale cordage in decay, and the fragrance of 
aggressive bilge. The water eddied and boiled: puffs of gas came up in bubbles distilled from 
the muddy bottom, and oily circles expanded on its restless surface, and mingled with its freight 
of various dirt and rubbish. It was a vulgar scene, a commonplace thing at home, a thing to 
look at and hold one’s nose. 

The artist had stopped his work and was absorbed in contemplation. On his canvas was a 
broad transition of cool gray emphasized and held by a patch of white borrowed from the sail 
in the distance; on the left, a rude generalization in black and bitumen carried across the 
canvas,—in the middle lowered to the equivalent of the piles, and at the left conveying the 
tone-value of the sloops. I half closed my eyes and looked at the scene, and then in the same 
way at the canvas. He had its equipoise in black and white secured. 

“Why don’t you go on?” I said. 

“T cannot,” he replied, “it is too much. I can only look at it and feel it. I can only hope 
for an impression of it, a note which shall reveal the key of its harmony.” 

“Why so?” I asked. ‘“ Your picture of the entrance to the Grand Canal —” 

“Bosh!” he roared, as he turned at me. ‘Bosh! Venice never saw the day when it could 
present such a thing as that. The whole Adriatic can’t hold a candle to it.” And he went on 
at his own sweet will, and abused the Mediterranean itself in strong set terms, and slandered the 
Italian Lakes as if he were the very antithesis of Murray’s Guide. 

He was an extremist, a radical if you will, but he had been at Venice a long time studying; 
he had been working in foreign studios, and seeking the attrition of European schools of art; he 
had been going through the usual Continental course that is essential to the manufacture of an 
American painter; and he had come home to go to work. Fortunately he had not lost his 
eyesight and his common-sense while he was abroad, and when he got here he did not feel 
that a hill was of no account without a ruined castle on it, a harbor valueless without a Vene- 
tian sail or a gondola, and humanity superfluous unless clad in fez or turban, or clattering 
in Brittany clogs. 

He could see. 

His mind was wholesome and sweet; he could discern his own natural impulses, and the 
“material of American landscape” was not a sealed book to him. This material is what a 
majority of the men who study abroad seriously contemn and refuse to see, and as a conse- 
quence we have them painting bric-a-brac landscapes in their studios, delving into archeology, 
and struggling obstinately and helplessly in their own futility. For our race and time our land- 
scape art is and must be largely a matter of latitude. In its material it must be concerned with 
the things whereof we have the best and truest knowledge, whereof the images are implanted in 


our minds, a © which we unconsciously love and cling to from mere association and familiarity, 





an heredita.: trait that is as distinctive of man as it is of a cat. As dwellers in a latitude where 
Nature clothes herself with certain forms, and begets in us certain fixed dispositions and tastes, 
likes and dislikes, habits and customs, we naturally adhere to those external manifestations of 
her bent and will, and by heredity and training incline to such sentiment as they contain, and 
are moved by them accordingly. The forms of our trees, the color of our vegetation, the 
moods of our skies, every physical manifestation of our daily life, are things understood by us 
and fitted to us and with which we are in full accord and sympathy. Who ever was moved by 
a picture of the luxuriant splendor of a tropical forest, or of the icy grandeur of the Arctic, as 


deeply as by some simple landscape, some little truth of the Nature he grew up with? Who 
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ever had any deeper feeling than curiosity stimulated within him by the grandeur or splendor 
of such pictures? They have a distinct decorative value, because of their fine color, or the sen- 
suous grace, or the novelty of the forms they contain; but it is color per se, without association 
of form, or it is form without appreciable feeling. For instance, one may not know Venice, and 
yet admire a Ziem. He cannot help it; because color had a great deal to do with the beginning 
of him, and it is not so long since he prinked himself out in furtherance of his destiny in the order 
of natural selection, and postured in good feathers for the approval of the female of his species. 
Man must be decorative, and when he, all innocent of Venice or Constantinople, sees a flamboyant 
Ziem, his old leaven rises in him, and, his reason yielding to the “literary interest” of the sub- 
ject, he becomes an easy captive, and submits eagerly to have one or two of his senses titillated. 
The feeling excited by beholding a good landscape is akin to that which one experiences in 
thoughtfully pronouncing the word “home.” No Frenchman will understand this. It is a sen- 
sation of pleasure derived from being brought into contact with objects that have become agree- 
able from assuetude, and in the landscape it is a sensation of pleasure derived from recognizing 
a truth with which a different kind of association has made one familiar. If this were not true, 
people would not have their photographs taken, or sit to painters; which latter is a less cogent 
illustration of the soundness of the maxim, because so very few people do. 

Charles Dickens has shown the value of this idea of the association of landscape, and the 
exclusiveness of the native feeling in regard to it, in a very marked way, in his writings. If 
there is anything in all that he wrote that is true to Nature and unaffected, it is what he said 
of English scenery. What, if not the same feeling, imparts their extraordinary value to George 
Eliot’s descriptions of rural tracts and the sober harmonies of her own distinctive landscapes? 
Both have described English scenery precisely as Mr. Ruskin would have us believe that Turner 
painted it. 

If the French painters of landscapes are the best, it is because the direction of their efforts 
has brought them into the closest communion with nature, and because the attainment of 
simplicity has been above all other things their leading endeavor. Corédt got all his great 
pictures within a mile or two of Paris. The Alps and the Rhine never made a great painter. 
The majority of the paintings that are unfortunately characteristic of German landscape painting, 
and by which that school will be known for some time to come, are but studies of landscape 
gardening on a large scale. Nothing could be more devoid of true sentiment than they, and 
they are now being very properly relegated to the ignominy of the makers of cheap chromos, 
whom Providence seems to have selected as the agents whereby to do full and poetic justice to 
everything of the kind. 

There is nothing in the regions of France in which the French faysagistes find their warmest 
inspiration that is not contained in like places in America. Generations of artists there have 
learned to see and to subject themselves to the influence of the scenery that is daily accessible 
to them: here, we are advancing, as we at last begin to learn to do the same thing. We possess 
all the natural conditions that are necessary to the full fruition of an artistic temperament, con- 
cerning itself with landscape art. Our sun makes the same kind of shadows as that of Brittany; 
the same blue is in our skies, and the same cloud-forms. The leafage of our trees is the same, 
and the water of our ponds and brooks differs in no way from that of France. What one should 
seek to learn in France is, not how to paint such and such landscapes there, but how to see those 
landscapes as they appear to and impress the men whose painting of them we admire, and ever 
after be able to see all other landscapes in the like spirit and fulness of apprehension. One need 
not go to Brittany to do this. It can be done at home, and there are men whose work is daily 
affording ample proof of the fact. But it does not follow therefrom, that, in the acquisition of 
the faculty of seeing and feeling the true spirit of faysage, one is not greatly aided by attrition 
with the masters of the art and by the study that is had abroad of the precise material of their 
landscapes. A man who paints for four or five years in Brittany, and then, in his New York 
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studio, can turn out nothing but Brittany landscapes from his sketch-books, has wasted his time 
and mistaken his vocation. There is no direction in which he can turn without finding as rich 
and as generous a manifestation of the beauty of Nature as any part of France can show. If, 
happily, German artists are abandoning landscape gardening and story-book pictures, American 
artists are withdrawing their allegiance from the Hudson River, the Falls of Niagara, the Rocky 
Mountains, and the big trees of Calaveras. A little introspective study, and such little humility 
as nearly a century of futility and arrogant ignorance has yielded to, have taught us to seek 
the humbler intimacy that Nature permits to us. There only may be attained such power to 
express her beauty and her simple truths as a natural reverence for them and a receptive and 
impressionable disposition render us capable of. From all this it follows easily enough that, if 
truth to Nature be any part of an artist’s art purpose, he can but seek it by looking where 
experience teaches him that his deepest sympathy and native function of expression most 
naturally lie. Let him, if he will, go to Europe and learn technical facts. Let him see how 
the great masters looked at things, and then study how, having seen things, they painted them. 
Then let him imitate those masters in seeking the truth for himself, and in learning how best to 
convey a sincere and faithful impression of objects, not necessarily as they would have appeared 
to this or that master, but as he feels that they do appear and do reveal themselves to himself. 
So shall he attain truth, and in so much as Nature has endowed him with the faculty of expres- 
sion and with the distinguishing qualities of effective men, he shall be great and admired, and 
even possibly have a bank account. There shall be more joy over one honest and sincere 
American horse-pond, over one truthful and dirty tenement, over one unaffected sugar-refinery, 
or over one vulgar but unostentatious coal-wharf, than there shall be over ninety and nine 
Mosques of St. Sophia, Golden Horns, Normandy Cathedrals, and all the rest of the holy con- 
ventionalities and orthodox bosh that have gone to gladden the heart of the auctioneer and 
deprave American artists. 


W. MACKAY LAFFAN. 





PORTRAIT OF MURILLO. 
ETCHED BY PauL Rajon. 


F the portraits painted by Murillo of himself, the one which was brought to France 
by Marshal Soult is familiar to everybody from Blanchard’s engraving. Next to it 
in popularity is the portrait engraved for the Galerie Aguado by Calamatta, and 
often reproduced in illustrated works. Least known of all, and, indeed, probably 
unknown to the majority of even students of art, is a third portrait, in the Hunga- 

rian National Gallery at Buda-Pesth (the former Esterhdzy Gallery), an etching of which accom- 

panies this number of the REVIEW. It seems to represent the artist more advanced in years than 
either of the other two portraits. The mustachio has become heavier, and has lost the smart up- 
ward turn which it had in the days of youth, as shown in the Soult picture; the dainty ‘“ Henri 

Quatre,” wanting entirely in the Aguado portrait, has been allowed to grow to undue _ propor- 

tions; the hair is thinner, and is bereft of its wavy richness; the dress shows neither the slashed 

sleeves of the first, nor the handsome lace collar of the second, but has been sobered down to 
the simplicity becoming a man of years. The face exhibits marked individuality, but will hardly 
be recognized by those whose ideal of Murillo is based on Blanchard’s engraving. Upon the 
merits of M. Paul Rajon, the etcher, it is needless to dwell. His portraits of Darwin, John Stuart 
Mill, Carlyle, and other celebrities, have given him a world-wide reputation. 





S. R. K. 
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IMPRESSIONISM IN FRANCE. 





3) HE impressionists have thrown into the waste-basket their name of last year. This year they 
style themselves “ Independents,” ready to change the name again next year if it should 
prove to be of no more service to them than that of impressionists. Meanwhile they remain 
what they were. Of them it may also be said: They have forgotten nothing and learned 
nothing, with the exception of a new name. 

To be brief, the name “ Independents” provokes a smile. Independent of what? 
Independent of whom? ‘To depend on drawing, on color, on modelling, on perspective, 


like the first scallawag whom one happens to meet, seems to them to be a humiliating and 
5 ’ § 
painful thing. 





3ut why blame them? In these times, when the proclamation of all sorts of liberties is almost a matter of 
etiquette, the liberty which they proclaim is quite as respectable a liberty as any of the others. We have nothing 
to say against this. ‘To strive for independence has always been the badge of nobility in thoughts and in 
character. 

We shall simply confine ourselves to a statement of the results which grow out of the affirmation of all these 
independences. 

Let us say, then, at the start, that M. Manet, the first inspirer of this curious group, is nothing better than an 
“opportunist.” He, the unquestioned chief of former days, has pushed away with his foot the bark containing his 
disciples, and nevertheless the bark continues to float without him in its noble independence. 

M. Manet having passed into, the camp of the crusaders of art with bag and baggage, M. Caillebotte has, with 
firm hand, assumed the direction of the bark in question, which, without him, might possibly drift away. 

Certainly the confidence of the independents could not have been better placed. If we may believe reports 
coming from undoubted sources, M. Caillebotte, a charming young man of the best education, commands about 
one hundred thousand francs in rents ;— the basis of independence is, therefore, secured. 

If M. Caillebotte is devoted enough to the cause to spend his money with princely generosity, to pay for the 
publicity given to the school of which he has been made the revered chief by acclamation, he will have to pay for 
it also with his person. 

He exhibits no less than thirty-five pictures, magnificently framed, which set forth most energetically his tem- 
perament and his convictions. Among these thirty-five canvases there is one which is really the chef-d’auvre of 
its kind. 

A cow in light red mahogany, ornamented with an extraordinary extension mouth-piece, is placed on a crude 
green grass plot. This cow is accompanied by a little felt goat, which keeps discreetly in the corner of the canvas, 
so as not to distract the attention which is forcibly directed upon its companion. I dare repeat it : — this is a 
chef-d’euvre. This fantastic cow, the size of life or but little less, is alone worth the journey to the gallery at 
28 l’Avenue de I’Opéra. 

Among the other thirty-four canvases of this new pontiff, there are quantities of astonishing boatmen. and 
apocalyptic boat-women, and of prodigious landscapes streaked with unbroken blues and unbroken greens. He 
has friends whom he loves and who love him, — he seats them upon strange lounges in fantastic positions. The 
color is made up of the strangest of tints, among which green, black, and red fight Homeric combats. I have 
even been shown one of his uncles, immovably seated in an arm-chair which threatens ruin, — even his relation- 
ship did not suffice to protect this excellent man from the genius of his nephew. He looks sad, but seems never- 
theless to pardon him. 

Not far from the works of M. Caillebotte are ranged those of M. Monet, — landscapes with green skies and 
blue verdure, which seem to be lighted by the flame of burning punch. This M. Monet is all that is left of 
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M. Manet. The almost identity of name undoubtedly led him to take this road, where he remains, thanks to the 
new protector. 

M. Degas is one of the most remarkable of the Corypheuses ; he knows something of drawing, and would not 
be at a greater loss than any one else to find proper accents and tints. In the sketches which he forces himself to 
make as slovenly, dirty, and eccentric as possible, one finds here and there patches which show that he is destined 
sooner or later to abandon the bark, like Messrs. Manet, Renouard, and some of the other “ defectionists.” It is 
worth seeing M. Degas’s two washerwomen carrying clothes-baskets, his dancing girls at the dancing school, and 
his pyramidal female singers at a public inn. 

We are inclined to believe that M. Degas is playing the lunatic. Is not this a sacrifice offered by his indepen- 
dence to friendship or to love? At all events, the name which M. Degas is making for himself is frequently 
mentioned. Perhaps some fine day, when he has turned opportunist, he will be having an eye towards the presi- 
dency of one of the groups at the Institute. 

Meanwhile, M. Degas is raising offspring. One of his brood, who calls himself Forain, is trying to walk in old 
shoes: here is a marvel of af/omé and the complete triumph of independence considered from all points of view. 
M. Forain will make a name for himself. 

Then there is still another, who rejoices in the name of Zaudomenechy. ‘This strange name has in itself quite 
a pronounced flavor of independence. We have by him a woman of the town, the size of life, with a body entirely 
independent of the head and the legs. This will do well enough ; and yet M. Caillebotte ought to look after a 
head hanging by the side of this picture. There is material for a traitor here. It is necessary that the chief should 
be watchful. 

Let him beware also of M. Leboucq, who slurs his sketches so as to appear independent, but who, in spite of 
himself, depends somewhat on nature, and on the ways of working of those artists who live in doleful dependence. 

An American, Miss Mary Cassatt, has also cast her eyes upon strange gods, and forces herself to appear more 
eccentric than she really is. She will slowly bring up with the pupils of Chaplin, if M. Caillebotte does not look 
out. We shall pass over a certain number of other figurants whose independence leads them to bedabble canvases 
with crayon and brushes in the years of their babyhood. 

To sum up, this exhibition 1s pervaded by a quiet and amiable madness, which is in no wise dangerous, and 
serves to enliven the trade of the gilder and the dealer in canvases and colors. It may be that this is the philan- 
thropic purpose hidden under these little self-styled artistic fancies. 

The fashionable world is attracted ; this is an element of gayety at a time when gayety is hardly to be found 
anywhere, and people are seen to laugh until the tears start out of their eyes as they stop before each canvas. All 
this is well, — honor to M. Caillebotte ! 


Bertatt. (In L’ Artiste.) 





I have just read, in the last number of the AZessager d’ Europe of St. Petersburg, an article by M. Zola on 
this year’s Salon. His views of the tendencies of contemporaneous painting are almost identical with those which 
I put forth in this chromcle. I was somewhat surprised by the coincidence, but I must confess that I was not 
displeased. 

M. Zola comes to the conclusion, like myself, that the impressionists, although driven out of the Salon by the 
jury, nevertheless give the impulse to the whole of the new school; they are everywhere imitated, often uncon- 
sciously. ‘The only point on which we differ is this, —that M. Zola applauds the movement quite unreservedly. 

According to him the great innovation of the impressionists, painting out of doors, “is the last blow given to 
classic and romantic painting ; and this is not all: it is the realistic movement begun by Courbet, freed from 
technique, enlarged by analysis, seeking the truth in innumerable effects of light.” 

As to Manet, “ who was the leader of the group,” M. Zola judges him quite severely. 

“ His paintings,” he says, “ are received at the exhibition. He continued the movement after Courbet, thanks 
to his eye, which is so quick in seizing upon the correct values. His long struggle with the public was caused by 
the fact that he does not realize easily. I would say that with him the hand is inferior to the eye. He did not 
know how to create processes for himself; he remained a pupil in revolt, seeing with great precision what passes 
in nature, but hardly satisfied that he knew how to render his impressions completely and definitively. ‘This is 
the reason why, whenever he starts out, you do not know how he is going to reach his goal, . . . . you are not 
convinced that he will get to it. He trusts to chance. When he is successful in a painting, he produces a work 
above criticism, absolutely truthful, and extraordinarily clever ; but occasionally he goes astray, and then his paint- 
ings are imperfect and unequal. In short, a more subjective artist has not been produced during the last fifteen 
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years. If the technical side equalled in him the truth of the impressions, he would be the great painter of the 
second half of the nineteenth century.” 

Here follow general reflections on the importance of form in the arts, which, although exceedingly just in 
themselves, will surprise some people, as coming from M. Zola. “ All impressionists,” he says, “sin through their 
want of technical perfection. In the arts as well as in literature, it is form alone which sustains new ideas and 
methods. To be a man of talent, one must be able to realize that which lives within one’s own breast. He who 
cannot do this is nothing but a pioneer. To my mind, the impressionists are simply pioneers. For a moment 
they built great hopes upon Manet ; but Manet seems to be exhausted by hasty production: he is contented with 
an approximation, without studying nature with the passion of the true creator. Indeed, all these artists are too 
easily satisfied. ‘They wrongfully disdain the solidity of works which have been carefully meditated. Hence the 
fear is justified, that they will only show the way to the great painter of the future whom the world is waiting for.” 

M. Zola then studies the influence of the impressionists, that is to say of the naturalists in painting, on those 
artists who, apparently, are taking quite a different road, but who possess the technical skill wanting in Degas and 
Pissaro. He calls attention to the fact that M. Bastien-Lepage, who to him seems to be the outcome at once of 
Courbet and the impressionists, was trained in the studio of Cabanel, which is, indeed, curious enough. Measure 
the distance, he says, which the pupil of such a master had to travel over, to become what he is at present. 
Nothing but extraordinary efforts of intelligence could enable him to accomplish such a feat. His temperament 
drew him on. His superiority over the impressionists consists in this, that he knows how to realize his impressions. 
He has thoroughly comprehended, that it is only the question of technique which separates the public from the 
innovators. He has, therefore, preserved their spirit and their analytical method, but he has applied himself to 
expression and to perfecting technical processes. 

M. Bastien-Lepage, however, has one great fault in the eyes of M. Zola; he “arouses the enthusiasm of the 
bourgeois.” ‘That is one of the things which cannot be pardoned. “I fear,” M. Zola goes on to say, “ that 
technical skill will be the ruin of M. Bastien-Lepage. No one can pass through the studio of Cabanel with 
impunity.” 

It will be necessary to come to an understanding on this point : — The impressionists will be ruined by want 
of technical skill; the inheritors of Courbet will be ruined because they have too much of it. Where then is the 
happy middle ? 

Gervex also is tainted by original sin. He is a pupil of Cabanel. M. Zola should have added, and of 
Fromentin. But let that pass. Gervex is another example of the triumph of the naturalistic school in painting. 
He “realizes what the impressionists desire to express, by an application of the technical skill which he owes to 
his stay in Cabanel’s studio.” It follows that the only painters capable of approaching the new ideal are those 
who received the abominable education of the Ecole des Beaux Arts. This acknowledgment is worth making a 
note of. 

M. Zola is quite severe on the artists who do not submit, or submit but little, to the influence of the naturalists. 
Carolus-Duran pleases the d0urgeods; let him take care of himself! And we, the public, — let us arm ourselves 
in defiance against his pictures. 

Jean Paul Laurens is nothing but a conscientious artist, a Casimir Delavigne behind time, who is trying to find 
a middle ground between Delacroix and Horace Vernet. 

M. Zola comes to the conclusion, that the roads are open to the painter of genius, in whom the spirit of our 
epoch is to find its incarnation; it is time for him to be born; his place is prepared for him. As regards the 
Académie des Beaux Arts, the time is not far when it will be invaded by the impressionists, or, to use a more 
exact term, by the naturalists. In a phrase which has become celebrated, “The Academy will go over to the 
naturalists, or it will go out of existence, precisely like the Republic.” (Chronique Parisienne, in Revue 
Suisse.) 
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THE THEORY OF COLOR. 


OGDEN A. Roop. Alodern Chromatics, with Applications 
to Art and Industry. With 130 original Illustrations. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company. 1879. 12mo. 
pp. viii. and 329. (International Scientific Series.) 

ROFESSOR ROOD’S book is interesting to the 
man of science and to the general reader, but for 

the artist it has an interest almost unique. The 





concluding sentences of the Preface account for | 


the special quality that distinguishes it. “I may, perhaps, 
be allowed to add,” he says, “that during the last twenty 


course with artists, and during that period have devoted 
a good deal of leisure time to the practical study of draw- 
ing and painting.” 
not only in the practical suggestions which continually 
come up in course of the discussion, and in the practi- 
cal and serviceable character of the experiments upon 
which they are based, but in the way in which the sub- 
ject is taken up, and the point of view from which it is 
treated. It is taken up and treated from the artist’s point 
of view. 

Nevertheless, like most of the series to which it belongs, 
the book is well suited to meet the wants of the reader who, 
without any other purpose than the satisfaction of an in- 
telligent curiosity, desires to obtain clear and consistent 
ideas upon the modern theory of color, and a knowledge 
of the newly discovered facts upon which the modern 
theory is based. That yellow and blue have been deposed 
from their place as primary colors, and that green and 
violet reign in their stead, is an announcement sufficiently 
startling to make even the dullest eager to know on what 
phenomena it is based, and how the doctrine is reconciled 
with the daily experience of the painter’s studio, which 
seems every moment to contradict it. Moreover, it would 
seem that a change so fundamental in the elementary data, 
must involve a radical, and indeed revolutionary, revision 
of the doctrines and theories based upon it, and one may 
well be curious to learn how far the new theory contradicts 
the old one, and how far either finds its justification in 
nature. 

All this Mr Rood explains in simple and entertaining 
language, first considering the physical phenomena by 
which the white light of the sun is made to yield the sen- 


The results of this experience appear | 


sation of color, taking up successively the production of 
color by dispersion, by interference and polarization, by 
opalescent media, by fluorescence, and lastly by absorption. 
Then follow several chapters upon the physiological phe- 
nomena through the mecium of which these physical con- 
ditions affect the nerves which transmit to the brain the 
impression made upon them. The phenomena of color- 
blindness, and the phenomena of the mixture of colors and 
of complementary colors, follow next, with a chapter on 
contrast, and one upon the classification of colors. At 


| last comes a remarkably sensible chapter on the harmony 


| of color, in which a few quiet sentences suffice to confute 
years I have enjoyed the great privilege of familiar inter- 








and put to flight a host of foolish speculations. 

All this, however, has in one shape or another been well 
enough done before, as the readers of Dr. Lommel’s book 
in this same series, or of the translation of Von Bezold’s 


work upon color, published a few years ago by Messrs. 


Prang & Co., sufficiently well understand, not to mention 
the less accessible works of Maxwell, Briicke, and Miller, 
or of Von Helmholtz, the master of them all. But besides 
this, the volume in hand embodies results of the author’s 
independent observations and experiments, which add 
greatly to its value, and give it, in the eyes of the man of 
science, the interest of an original authority. In some 
cases these experiments confirm or correct the conclusions 
reached by previous inquirers who have used the same 
methods. In others, the methods pursued and the facts ~ 
developed are alike new. In both cases, the general 
tendency of the author’s labors is towards a quantitative 
determination of all data. He has, for instance, gauged 
the comparative intensity of the colors used in his ex- 
periments, as well as the area occupied by them, thus meas- 
uring all the factors that enter into the result. Many of 
the chapters have an appendix, in which these experiments 
and their results are set forth in detail, without encumber- 
ing the text. 

The whole work, as has been said, is written from the 
painter’s point of view, and it everywhere contains material 
of strictly technical interest. In discussing the effect upon 
color of increased or diminished illumination, and of the 
admixture of white, the pigments commonly used in the 
arts are severally examined, and in some cases separate 
tables given for oil-colors and for water-colors. The chap- 
ter on contrast, as might be expected, is full of interest to 
the artist, and those that follow, upon combinations of 
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colors by twos and threes, upon gradation, or the use of 
different hues of the same color together, and upon the use 
of color in painting and decoration, are specially given to 
the discussion of the problems which the artist has to 
solve. It is a distinguishing mark of these chapters, that 
the question of zsthetics, the inquiry what colors look 
well together and what do not, is discussed in a purely 
scientific spirit, by means of a careful examination of the 
facts, without a trace of the a friori assumptions with which 
this question is ordinarily approached. The notion, for 
instance, that the complementary colors make the most 
agreeable combinations, is shown not to be in accordance 
with fact, and this dogma is finally set at rest by the re- 
mark, that though these combinations are always, from the 
nature of things, the most striking and violent, this is not 
always a desirable quality, the contrast of complementaries 
being in many cases hard, crude, raw, and disagreeable. 
The artist who wishes thoroughly to understand his 
business, to get to the bottom of the facts and phenomena 
with which he has to do, can easily, by reading this book, 
put himself in possession of the latest thought and the 
most advanced investigations on the subject. If the nov- 
elty of the ideas and the unaccustomed atmosphere of 
scientific thought leave but a confused impression on his 
mind, a perusal of the volumes of Von Bezold and of Dr. 
Lommel, neither of which is large or difficult of compre- 
hension, would make everything clear. Though written 
with a different purpose, they cover much of the same 
ground, and mutually illustrate each other. Such a study 
would make many things, which at first acquaintance are 
strange and queer, seem familiar and natural, and would 
enable them to take their place in the mind as matters 
of course,—as part of the common stock of intellectual 
furniture with which the every-day work of life is to be 
performed. Until such easy terms come to be established, 
one’s new knowledge lies an undigested mass in his mind. 
It is the fear of this, —a consciousness that such knowl- 
edge as that contained in this book, however entertaining 
and pertinent to their work, is yet so far out of the ordi- 
nary current of their thought as to be practically of little 
service, — that prevents such books as this from receiving 
the recognition among artists which they deserve. They are 
closed books to the only persons whom they can really 
serve. But it would seem as if a wholesome intellectual | 
life, the result of a generous culture, —a life in which the 
precision of science would play as natural a part in the 
artist’s consciousness as the finer perceptions and sensi- 
bilities, — would not only increase his capacities and en- 
large his resources, but would put him more fully into 
sympathy with his own time. At any rate, the personal 
education of artists seems deficient in breadth, if they are | 
to feel embarrassed in the presence of such knowledge as 











this book affords them. 


WILLIAM R. WARE. | 
—o— 


‘THE LITERATURE OF THE TANAGRA 
FIGURINES. 


HE interest which in the last few years has been 
manifested in the Tanagra figurines is of a purely 
zsthetic character, and extends to but a small | 
number of the objects found in tombs of the 

Asopos valley. Clay figurines are nothing new. Thou- 

sands and thousands of them have been found in other | 





| museum for smaller objects. 
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places, Sicily, Cyprus, Melos, Attica, &c.; but none, until 
recently, excited any general attention in the artistic world. 
It was only when, in 1873, chance brought to light from 
the tombs of Beeotian Tanagra a number of small figures 
instinct with that living grace which is the buried secret 
of true Hellenic art, that artists and lovers of art became 
interested. These figures were felt to be more than arche- 
ological specimens, and the few that were known occa- 
sioned a loud call for more. In consequence of this, 
numerous sporadic and ill-conducted excavations were 
undertaken in the valley of the Asopos by gain-seeking 
natives, who sold the results mostly to wealthy foreigners, 
for fabulous prices It was in these excavations that the 
finest of the figurines were found. Afterwards, when the 
attention of the Greek Archzological Society was drawn 
to the matter, excavations were undertaken in a systematic 
way, and an enormous number of figures, belonging to 
widely separate periods, unearthed. Most of these are 
now in the Varvakion' at Athens, and a highly interesting 
collection they form, — one which will afford much material 
for study to future archeologists. I say future, for as 
yet the meaning and purpose of these figures have only been 
guessed at, some archeologists holding that most of them 
belong to the region of every-day human life, others that 
they represent mythological personages. For the present, 
therefore, their archeological value must remain an open 
question: about the artistic worth of a large number of 
them there can be no doubt, and it is with this that we 
have more especially to do. 

The literature of the Tanagra figurines is not large. 
A good many articles on them have, indeed, appeared in 
various archeological and art periodicals;? heliotypes 
of those in the Berlin Museum have been published by 
Wasmuth, and those in Paris are now in process of pub- 
lication by Léon Heuzey. But the most important works 
are those of R. Kekulé and E. Curtius. 

The former,*? which is merely an instalment of a most 
comprehensive work on ancient terra-cottas undertaken by 
the German Imperial Archzological Institute, is one of the 
most splendid volumes ever issued from the press, doing 
all that can be done to present the finest of the figurines in 
their original, bewitching grace. The text gives a sum- 
mary of what is known regarding the history of Tanagra, 
a description of its situation, and a brief account of the 
discovery of the figurines, with some judicious remarks on 
their date and character. The majority of the illustrations 
are colored, and it is no exaggeration to say, that among 
them are the most beautiful female figures that ever met 
human eye. If any one wishes to understand why Greece 
was ready to sacrifice everything rather than calmly sub- 
mit to the abduction of Helen, he has only to look at the 


1 The Varvakion (BapBdxetov) is one of the Athenian public gym- 
nasia, of which a few rooms are used by the Archzological Society as a 
There is no published catalogue of its con- 
tents; but it is perhaps the most valuable collection of the kind in the 
world. 

2 E. g. Otto Liiders, /m Neuen Reich, 1874, pp. 176 seq.; Buélettino 
dell’ Istituto, 1874, pp. 120 seq.; O. Rayet, Gazette des Beaux Arts, 
1875, 1878 (several articles); Heuzey, Monuments grecs publiés four 
? Encouragement des Etudes grecs en France, 1873, 1874, 1876 (various 
articles) ; G. d’Orcet, Revue Britannigue, October, 1876, &c. 

3 Griechische Thonfiguren aus Tanagra. \m Auftrag des Kaiserlich 
deutschen archdologischen Iystituts zu Berlin, Rom und Athen, nach 


| Aufnahmen von Ludwig Otto, herausgegeben von Reinhard Kekulé. 


Stuttgart: Verlag von W. Spemann, 1877, fol., pp. 24, plates 17. 
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sitting maiden in Plate XIV. Then he will agree with old 
Priam, that 


OU véeweois Tpaas Kai eixvnpudas Axatods 
Tod’ api yuvatki moAvy xpdvoy adyea mace." 


None but a people to whom beauty gave infinite joy, whose 
listless dreams revealed mysteries of loveliness, could have 
conceived or executed such a figure. And yet so natural 
and immediate is it, that no education, nothing but youth 
and pure-heartedness, is necessary for an ardent apprecia- 
tion of it. Any description of these figures would be 
equally useless to those who have not seen them and to 
those that have. 


The essay of E. Curtius,? extracted from the Adhand- 


lungen of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin, treats of 
what the author considers to be two pediment groups, now 
in the Berlin Museum. He arrives at the conclusion that 
they belonged to a wooden sarcophagus having the form 
of atemple. This view is confirmed by certain discoveries 
made in Southern Russia (see Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 
Vol. III. pp. 49, seq.), as well as by the nature of the 
groups themselves, of which the one represents the abduc- 
tion of Persephone by Hades,’ the other that of Helen by 
Theseus. In connection with this, it is perhaps worth 
while to remember that, when Helen was carried off by 
Theseus, she was concealed at Aphidna, which is at no 
great distance from Tanagra. The essay contains some 
excellent remarks on pediment groups generally, and will 
doubtless tend to clear up our views about these, as well 
as to settle the vexed question respecting the motive for 
which the beautiful Tanagra figurines were placed in the 
tombs. 

Along with such scholarly and valuable works it seems 
hardly right to mention one so utterly destitute of these 
characteristics as that recently published in Boston. What 
can we say of an author who undertakes to treat of the 
antiquities of Tanagra, without any knowledge of the 
language of Greece and with very little respecting its 
history, geography, or religious sentiment, — who cannot 
even write Greek proper names, but copies them some- 
times with German, sometimes with French, sometimes 
with English spelling, just as they happen to have stood 
in the books from which he drew his information? These 
are strong charges ; but they could easily be substantiated 
from almost every page. What confidence can we have in 
the scholarship of a person who thinks Tanagra may mean 


‘“** prolonged waking,’ in allusion to the rousing voices of | 


the famous breed of cocks,” — who, confounding purdv with 
purwp, thinks it means “ Redeemer,” —and who derives 
€ados (a stag) from two words which he renders “Come 
light!” but of which the former, éAa, is not ancient Greek 
at all, while the latter, gas, is the noun /igh/, not the ad- 
jective, as he appears to suppose? What, moreover, shall 


1 “Small blame is theirs, if both the Trojan knights 
And brazen-mailed Achzans have endured 
So long so many evils for the sake 
Of this one woman.”’ — Bryant’s Translation. 


2 Ernst Curtius. Zwei Giebelgruppen aus Tanagra. Mit 5 Tafeln. 
Berlin: Ferdinand Diimmler’s Verlags-Buchhandlung (Harrwitz und 
Grossmann), 1878, 4to, pp. 25. 

3 Cf. R. Foerster, Der Raub und die Riickkehr der Persephone, pp. 
229 seq. and Plate I. _ 

4 Tanagra Figurines. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. The 
Riverside Press, Cambridge. 1879. 











we say to one who talks of “ Adelon [i. e. 1d andor] or 
the Unknown, wo comes after death,” who writes Kyrikion 
for Kerykion, who thinks Aulis was only six miles from 
Tanagra, and who believes that the Turks still levy taxes 
in Beotia? It is simple waste of space to treat such 
a work as this seriously, and I have alluded to it only in 
order to warn persons interested in the Tanagra antiqui- 
ties, that, if they depend for instruction upon it, they will 
be entirely misled by its incorrect statements and jumble 
of false modern sentiment. If Greek art cannot claim our 
interest and admiration without being decked out in the 
cast-away trifles of an obtrusive Christianity, it had better 
be disregarded altogether. Christianity is all-worthy ; but 
the Greeks were neither monks, prophets, nor punsters. 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
——e— 


NEW BOOKS ON HOLBEIN. 


PAUL MANTZ. Hans Holbein. Dessins et gravures sous 
la Direction de Edouard Livre. Paris: A. Quantin. 
1879. 


| JOSEPH CUNDALL. Hans Holbein. From“ Holbein und 


seine Zeit,’ by Dr. Alfred Woltmann. New York: 
Scribner and Wellford. London: Sampson Low, Mars- 
ton, Searle, and Rivington. 1879. 


AHE book written by M. Paul Mantz, and illus- 
trated by M. Edouard Liévre, is a remarkable 
production under more than one aspect. In the 
first place, it is sent out as the forerunner of a 
whole series of similarly sumptuous volumes, the aim of 
which is to be to place the chefs-d’@uvre of the masters of 
art, together with those of the masters of literature, on the 
shelves of our libraries, and thus to make us as familiar 
with the former as we are supposed to be with the latter. 
“Every educated man,” says M. Quantin, the publisher, in 
his prospectus, “has in his library the works of Homer, 
Virgil, Shakespeare, Molitre, La Fontaine, and Victor 
Hugo. Why not place alongside of the books of these 
poets and thinkers the sublime or charming inventions of 
those glorious masters who knew how to express, under 
visible forms, the best aspirations of the human soul?” 
A laudable undertaking, no doubt, and one that will be well 
carried out if the succeeding volumes are the equals of this 
pioneer. The second remarkable fact is, that a series of 





artist. Evidently neither the publisher nor the author (in 
spite of his thoroughly German name) think much of their 
neighbors across the Rhine, generally speaking. M. Quan- 
tin does not hold it indispensable to have the works of 
Goethe and Schiller in one’s library to show that one is an 
“educated man,” and M. Mantz is persuaded that Henry 
VIII. did not think it necessary to behead Anne of Cleves, 
because, being “a German soul in a body without grace” 
(p. 165), it was sufficient to treat her as an ordinary woman. 
Under these circumstances the triumph of the great Ger- 
man painter is all the more brilliant, as it shows that his 
genius has succeeded in breaking down the barriers which 
vanity and arrogance on both sides have unfortunately in- 
terposed between the two great nations of the European 
continent. 


| 

| 

| 

] 

|= ; ; 

French books like these should commence with a German 
| 


M. Mantz’s book, if we forget its unwieldy size, — which 
makes the use of a reading-desk necessary, but which, 
| owing to the nature of the illustrations, could not be 
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avoided, —has the one great merit that it is thoroughly 
readable. Dr. Woltmann’s closely printed octavos, and 
even Mr. Wornum’s book, one studies, but M. Mantz’s 


book may be vead with pleasure. “It is an old custom in 
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France,” says M. Mantz, “ to have a liking for simplifying | 


things that are complicated” (p. 179); and, according to 
this maxim, the author has sketched what little there is 
known of Holbein’s life with a simplicity and perspicuity 
that is really admirable. - But it is a pity that in this 
sketch he has absolutely omitted to mention the one trait 
in Holbein’s works which gives us a glimpse of his inner 
lite: —we mean his attitude towards the religious ques- 
tions which agitated his age. 


From the time when the | 
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Of the Fountain of Life at Lisbon, M. Mantz, not having 
seen the picture, expresses no opinion. But the Dresden 
example of the A/eyer Madonna he vindicates to Hans 
Holbein himself, setting it down as a replica with im- 
provements. In passing, we may note a curious slip of the 
pen on page 54, where in one place the Dresden example is 


| spoken of as being in the museum at Vienna. 


artist drew his pen-and-ink sketches on the margins of a | 


copy of Erasmus of Rotterdam’s Praise of Folly, to his 
last days in England, it seems almost as if he had taken 
special pains to show that he sided with the liberal faction, 
at that time represented by the Protestants. Of all these 
works — woodcuts from designs by Holbein, such as Christ 
the True Light, The Sale of Indulgences, The Satyrical 
Passion, and a few of the illustrations for Cranmer’s 
Catechism— M. Mantz mentions only the sketches in 
the Praise of Folly and the Pictures of Death (Dance of 
Death), but without the slightest allusion to the spirit 
which pervades them. This is a serious omission in a 
picture, which is in itself quite shadowy enough.' 

Although, from what has thus far been said, it is suffi- 
ciently evident that M. Mantz’s book does not pretend to 
be a work of original research, it may, nevertheless, be 
of interest to note the position which the author assumes 
in regard to the many mooted questions concerning Hol- 
bein’s works. It is, perhaps, hardly zdmissible to class 
the controversy as to the authorship of the A/far of St. 
Sebastian among these mooted questions, since it seems 
now to be accepted as a fact (unless still other forgeries 
should be discovered), that this work belongs to Holbein 
the father. M. Mantz, however, does not abide by this 
conclusion, but argues, from inequalities of workmanship, 
that, while the martyrdom of the saint is by the elder 
Holbein, the paintings on the wings are likely to be by the 
son, who probably executed them in the parental shop, as the 
assistant of his father. The objection that the young Hans 
must, in that case, have painted these wings when he was 
about seventeen years of age, is brushed aside by M. Mantz 
as being irrelevant in the presence of a genius of such 
magnitude. 

The eight Passion pictures in one frame meet with no 
favor at M. Mantz’s hands. In spite of Dr. Woltmann’s 
efforts in his second edition, he condemns them even more 
severely than did Mr. Wornum. 


? A document lately brought to light by that indefatigable Holbein 
hunter, Dr. E. His, (not yet attainable at the time M. Mantz wrote his 
book,) adds another to the few established facts in our artist’s life, and 
seems to show that he was rather indifferent about church matters, but was 
ready to take sides with the Protestant party, if necessary. In the year 
1530, after the triumph of the Reformation in Basel, those of the citizens 
who had absented themselves from church or had not partaken of the 
Lord’s supper were called to account by the authorities. Among the 
culprits we find Holbein, whose reply to the questions addressed to him 
was, that ‘‘it would be necessary to give him a better explanation of 
the table (i. e. the Protestant communion service), before he could de- 
cide whether to go.’? This, however, seems to have been nothing but 
a lame excuse, as he immediately afterwards gave in his formal adhesion 
to the new order of things. See Refertorium fiir Kunstwissenschaft, 
Vol. II. (1879,) Part 2, pp 156-159. 


| merely the result of carelessness. 





In the ascription of some of the wood-cuts, as the title- 
pages of the Declamatio de Morte and of Erasmus’s edition 
of the New Testament, the illustrations of More's Utopia, 
etc., M. Mantz differs radically from Dr. Woltmann. Ac- 
cording to the French writer, the designs for these cuts are 
by Hans, while according to the German investigator they 
are the work of his brother Ambrosius. But as M. Mantz 
does not think it worth while to give the reasons which lead 
him to his conclusions, it is difficult to say whether they 
are conclusions at all, or whether the statements made are 
The reader would cer- 
tainly be justified in accepting the latter alternative, as 
instances of carelessness, to put it mildly, are apparent in 
other statements made by M. Mantz. Speaking of dis- 
coveries and the correction of old errors, he occasionally 
leaves his readers to infer that their merit is his. Thus 
we read, on page 159: “Inallthe books . . . . the jeweller 
Morrett is called Thomas. . ... We do not hesitate to 
correct the first name..... The person represented is 
certainly the jeweller Hubert Morrett or Moret.” But 
M. Mantz might have saved himself the trouble of “cor- 
recting the first name,” as that feat had been accomplished 
long before. 

If we have been compelled to take exception to some 
of the statements in the text, — still leaving the fact un- 
touched, that the book is the most readable thus far pub- 
lished on the subject, — we have nothing but praise for the 
illustrations. The volume is a veritable Holbein Museum, 
and of the twenty-six etchings and the more than three 
hundred wood-cuts and photo-engravings, the former alone 
are really worth more than the price of the whole book. 
On the score of price this publication is likewise a marvel, 
even in France, which is pre-eminently the country of 
cheap books. Some persons may object to the character 
of the photo-engravings, as being inferior to the clear and 
decided character of the wood-cut. But as artistic mem- 
oranda these engravings are quite sufficient, and we may 
as well be thankful for the discovery of a process which 
extends the power of illustration to limits that were for- 
merly unattainable. It is difficult among so many good 
things to point out the best. Among the etchings, the 
splendid plate by H. Valentine. from the Dead Christ, so 
called, at Basel, stands pre-eminent, and next to it may be 
ranked M. Liévre’s ten plates from the Passion drawings, 
the same etcher’s six plates of Costumes, and the grandi- 
ose St. Michael. In this last design Holbein approaches 
nearer, perhaps, to the great Italian masters, than in any 
other of his conceptions, although the Mother cf Sorrows, 
of which an excellent wood-cut is given on page 49, will be 
a revelation to those who have made up their minds that 
German art can be nothing but grotesque. This design 
is also a good example of the artist’s stately, but fantas- 
tic, architectural conceptions. Holbein’s power, however. 
showed itself at its best in portraiture. According to 
M. Mantz, he holds “the first rank among the portrait- 
painters who do notslie,” and the illustrations furnish 
ample proof of his skill in the expression of individual 
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character. One of the most interesting specimens — partly | to be fully described, and to be traced down to their pres- 
so because it is from one of Holbein’s less known works — | 


is the fine wood-cut on page 169, reproducing 7he Falconer 
in the Museum at the Hague. This is a picture which, 
judging from the reproduction, may boldly take rank with 
the best examples of Venetian portraiture. 

Mr. Cundall’s small volume differs considerably from 


M. Mantz’s édition deluxe. ts size, as a handy book for | 


reading with comfort while lying back in your chair, is 
greatly in its favor; its illustrations, considering the price, 
are quite good, and its aim—to give to the public in a 
condensed form the result of the researches of Dr. Wolt- 


octavo volumes, and compress it into the limits of a very 
small and thin octavo, is a most difficult undertaking ; and 
on the whole, Mr. Cundall has performed his task with 
skill. It is a pity, however, that to this skill in condensing 
there was not added more accuracy of workmanship. Mr. 
Cundall evidently did not fully understand his original, — 
he says himself that without the assistance of Mrs. Otto 
Rees, who translated much of the German work for him, he 
could not have undertaken the labor, — or else read it but 


ent owners, wherever that is possible. Lists of engray- 
ings and full references to old and recent authors are also 
to be given. 

Mrs. EpDNAH D. CHENEY is preparing a memoir of her 
late husband, Mr. Seth W. Cheney, whose delicate heads, 
executed in crayon, are well known. The memoir, which 
will be illustrated, is principally intended for the family of 
the deceased artist; but a limited number of copies will 
be placed on sale for those of Mr. Cheney’s friends who 


| may wish to purchase them. Any information regarding 
| the works of the artist, or items of interest connected with 
mann—is excellent. To extract the pith out of two large | 


carelessly. From one or other of these causes the book is | 


disfigured by a number cf mistakes, which might quite as 
well have been avoided. Thus the name of Burckmasr 
is persistently spelled Burckmaer ; the celebrated Berlin 
drawing of Hans and Prosy Holbein, which is by the 
father, is attributed to the son (probably owing to the er- 
roneous title on the plate in Dr. Woltmann’s book, which, 
however, is explicitly contradicted by the text); the parish 
priest, in the Dance of Death, is said to be the only one 
who escapes death, while it is the poor man; the satirical 
wood-cuts are said to have been eagerly se¢zed upon, while 
Dr. Woltmann, virtually at least, speaks of their having 


been confiscated; the Man of Sorrows and the Mother of 


Sorrows, which M. Mantz and Dr. Woltmann are enthusi- 
astic about, become “ghastly in effect”; the organ-doors 
are turned into * paintings for the cathedral tower” ; Swiss 
pounds and shillings are without hesitation transformed into 
English pounds and shillings, although of the “ pounds” paid 


to Holbein, five were equal to only four florins; the cuts | 


specially executed for More’s Ufofia are given to Hans, 
in direct contradiction of Dr. Woltmann’s statement, and 
so on. All these are mistakes, which, with ordinary 
care in reading the original text, might easily have been 
avoided. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
AMERICAN. 


R. LEAVITT HUNT, of Brattleborough, Vt., 
proposes to write the life of his brother, William 





ceased to collect and forward to him all items 
of interest concerning Mr. Hunt. 

Mr. C. B. Curtis, of No. 9 East Fifty-fourth Street, 
New York, is preparing a Ca/alogue Raisonné of the 
Works of Velasquez and Murillo. The plan on which the 
author proceeds is a novel one. He begins by examining 
all the old Spanish authorities, — Pacheco, Palomino, Paez, 
Cean Bermudez, Tubino, etc. All the pictures mentioned 
by these writers are to be classified according to subjects, 


his career, will be thankfully received by Mrs. Cheney, 
whose address is Forest Hill Street, Forest Hills, Mass. 
Mrs. Cheney also proposes to arrange in book form the 
substance of her lectures on art delivered before the 
School of Philosophy at Concord the past summer. 
Mr. S. R. KOEHLER has just finished an authorized 
translation of Maxime Lalanne’s famous 7yeatise on 
Etching, which will be issued by the publishers of this 
journal, with all the original plates of the French edition. 
The translator has added an introductory chapter and 
notes, especially intended for the benefit of students of 


| etching in America. The introductory chapter will be 





Morris Hunt, and asks the friends of the de- | 


illustrated by two etched plates. 

Miss M. LoutsE MCLAUGHLIN has in preparation, — 
Etching. A Practical Manual for Amateurs. Mllustrated 
with original specimens of the art. To be published by 
Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of 65 West Fourth Street, 
Cincinnati. 

THE History of Painting, by Drs. Woltmann and 
Woermann, will be published in an English translation, 
edited by Prof. Sidney Colvin. The book is also to be 
issued by Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co., of New York. 


FOREIGN. 


Dr. Bircu, the celebrated egyptologist, has in hand a 
Catalogue of the Egyptian Antiquities in the Possession 
of His Grace the Duke of Northumberland, at Alnwick 
Castle. 

Mr. FREDERICK WEDMORE’S new volume, 7he Masters 
of Genre Painting, to be illustrated by designs from pic- 
tures in the British National Gallery, the Louvre, and the 
collection at the Hague, is to be published by Messrs. C. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 

THE Reports on the Paris Exhibition, says 7he Academy, 
which were made by selected artisans sent out last year 
by the Society of Arts, will be published immediately. 
Some of the subjects treated of are of an artistic nature, 
such as Pottery and Glass, Art Workmanship, Cabinet-mak- 
ing, etc. Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are the publishers. 

NAGLER’S work, Die Monogrammisten, which the author 
did not live to finish, and which was again interrupted by 
the death of the second editor, Dr. A. Andresen, is about 
to be completed by Mr. C. Clauss, inspector of the “Green 
Vault” at Dresden. 

MEssrs. CHATTO AND WINDUS, London, announce for 
this season, Zhe Early Teutonic, Italian, and French 
Masters, from Dohme’s Kunst und Kiinstler, by A. H. 
Keane, M. A.1.; Rowlandson, the Caricaturist, with four 
hundred fac-similes from his works, by Joseph Grego ; and 
A Handbook of Pottery and Porcelain, by Hodder M. 
Westropp. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART IN NEW YORK. 
— The opening of the new Museum in Central Park will 
probably have to be postponed until next spring. By 
Chapter 385 of the laws of 1878, the city of New York was 
authorized to expend the sum of $30,000 in the equipment 
and furnishing of the museum building, during the year 
1879, and a like sum in 1880. The first $30,000 have been 
very nearly expended, and the second appropriation can- 
not be made available before next year, although the 
equipment and furnishing are still far from being complete. 
The most important of the late acquisitions of the Muse- 
um is the Avery Ceramic Collection, which has been pur- 
chased for the institution by its friends. The well-known 
King Collection of Gems was privately bought by Mr. John 
Taylor Johnston, but is held at the disposal of the Museum, 
if the requisite money can be raised. The Babylonian clay 
tablets and cylinders, lately acquired for the Museum, are 
interesting to archzologists only. The tablets are receipts 
and memoranda of merchants, brokers, and bankers, dating 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar downward. The cylin- 
ders have not yet been deciphered. Sixteen large engrav- 
ings from pictures in the Dresden Gallery were presented 
to the Museum by Mr. Carl Graef, of Dresden, thus 
forming, with a few other engravings previously received, 
the nucleus of the first public collection of engravings in 
New York City. The library jis also slowly increasing, 
and has lately received an acceptable gift in the shape of 
Montfaucon’s celebrated work on antiquities. A valuable 
collection of large photographs from antique sculptures in 
the Torlonia Museum has been sent from Rome. To the 
Loan Collections have been added three remarkably beau- 
tiful and well-preserved Greek vessels, belonging to the 
Misses Bruce of New York. The largest is a nuptial vase, 
in the shape of a hydria, about thirty inches high, with 
figures in yellow, white, and red on a black ground. The 
other two are a kyathos with black, white, and red figures 
on a yellow ground, and an amphora with yellow figures 
on a black ground. The genuineness of the hydria has 
been questioned, but Gen. di Cesnola has the most em- 
phatic assurances from the director of the museum at 
Naples that it is genuine, and that, but for the lack of 
money, it would have been purchased for the Museo Nazio- 
nale. Finally, Gen. di Cesnola is desirous of forming an 
historical collection of American paintings, towards the 
accomplishment of which plan a good start has been made 
by the presentation of the late Mr. Kensett’s pictures by 
the heirs of the artist. For this collection, however, as 
well as for the increase of the library, the print collection, 
etc., the Museum must entirely depend upon the generosity 
of its friends, as it is absolutely without funds of its own. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MuSEUM OF INDUSTRIAL ART, 
located in Memorial Hall, Philadelphia, has lately been the 
subject of repeated remarks in the papers, calling attention 
to the shameful neglect on the part of the State authorities 
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in refusing to provide the necessary funds for the main- 
tenance of the institution. The last appropriation made 


| by the Legislature amounted to $5,000, and this sum was 








limited to the maintenance and repair of Memorial Hall. 
““The amount was received and expended as directed,” 
says the last report of the Board of Trustees, “the build- 
ing requiring considerable repair, which expense, together 
with that of heating, cleaning, and watching, far exceeds 
the amount appropriated. ... . An effort will be again 
made this winter to induce the State and City to take such 
action as will relieve the corporation of this heavy burden ; 
and the influence of all the friends of the Museum is 
earnestly solicited in this behalf.’ A complete catalogue 
of the objects in the Museum is in course of preparation. 
The “Collection of the Products and Manufactures of 
British India” is at present the only part of the posses- 
sions of the institution of which a printed catalogue has 
been issued. 

MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — During the month 
of October the architectural casts were arranged in the 
large room at the east end of the building. There are still, 
however, a number of casts to come from Europe, among 
them the greater part of the caryatides and other details 
forming the caryatide porch of the Erechtheum. A series 
of casts from Egyptian reliefs, mostly from Abydos, and 
of squeezes from Sakkarah, the gift of Mr. James Davis, 
will probably be in position by the time this number of the 
REVIEW is issued. The Assyrian casts, from reliefs in the 
British Museum, and the two casts from the frieze of the 
Temple at Assos, will be put up in November. Among 
the valuable gifts lately received by the Museum may be 
named a collection of 160 casts from works in metal in the 
Bavarian National Museum. This collection, which was 
given by Miss Brewer with a view to benefiting the artistic 
metal-workers of the country, will be exhibited in Novem- 
ber. A bust of Beethoven, with a bracket upheld by the 
figure of Jupiter Tonans, both executed in marble by the 
sculptor Matthiz, the gift of Miss Tappan, has been placed 
in the vestibule. The plaster cast of this work has long 
been familiar to the visitors of Music Hall. 

THE PEABODY MUSEUM OF ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETH- 
NOLOGY, in connection with Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, the most important museum of American antiquities 
in the country, has so quietly performed its work during the 
el:ven years since its foundation by the late George Pea- 
body, that few persons, with the exception of those par- 
ticularly interested in its objects, knew of its existence 
previous to the erection of the new building (only one 
fifth of the contemplated structure), near the Agassiz 
Museum. It is now attracting much attention, and, al- 
though not yet officially open to the public, it is daily 
visited by interested persons, who can obtain admission to 
several of the rooms by making personal application at the 
office of the Curator. During the present winter, how- 
ever, one large hall, consisting of floor and gallery, will be 
so far arranged as to permit of its being opened to visitors, 
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under proper restrictions. This hall will only contain a | largest in the United States, now ninety-seven feet high, 


small portion of the large mass of material brought together 
by special exploration, purchase, and many liberal gifts, but 
it nevertheless will be one of special interest, inasmuch as 
it will contain the numerous collections illustrative of the 
m: re advanced of the early nations of North and Central 
America. It has been furnished with large floor, wall, and 
railing cases, which will contain the following collections. 

On the lower floor, the series of articles from the mounds 
(principally the ruins of adobe houses) of Southern Utah, 
consisting of various objects made of stone, bone, and clay, 
which show to considerable extent the method of life and 
degree of development of the people who once inhabited 
the plains of Utah. The connection of this ancient people 
with those who lived in the now ruined stone pueblos 
and cliff-houses of Arizona, Colorado, and New Mexico is 
shown by their works of art; while a fine series of large 
models of the cliff-houses and the ruined pueblos conveys 
a clear idea of the character of these singular communal 
fortress-dwellings. These are in turn connected with the 
Pueblo Indians of the present time by a similar series of 
models of towns now inhabited, and by numerous illustra- 
tions of the degraded art of the present tribes. To those 
who are particularly interested in the early ceramic art of 
America, the series as shown in these cases will be well 
worth a careful study, and they will here see the type of the 
highest development of prehistoric pottery in our country 
north of Mexico, as found in the mounds of Utah and about 
the ruined pueblos, continued, but greatly deteriorated, by 
their probavle descendants, the Pueblo Indians of to-day. 

Adjoining the cases containing the objects just men- 
tioned is one filled with articles found in the caves of 
Utah and Kentucky. The dryness of many caves pre- 
serves things which, if placed in the mounds, would have 
decayed, and thereiore a collection from a cave often forms 
a valuable supplement to that from the mounds, as shown by 
the interesting group of articles from a cave in Utah, which, 
by the identity of the pottery in both, are proved to be the 
remains of the same people. The principal collection in 
this case, however, consists of the fragments of bark cloth, 
braided shoes, and other articles from two caves near the 
Mammoth Cave in Kentucky. Although the exact con- 
nection of these articles with the mound-building people 
of the Ohio Valley is not yet fully determined, the proba- 
bilities are that they are relics of that nation. From their 
undoubted great age they are of particular importance in 
showing the early development of the art of weaving and 
braiding vegetable fibres. 

Another case will contain many articles from mounds in 
the Ohio Valley; among them, a few vessels of pottery, 
several implements of copper, with a few pipes and other 
articles of stone, will prove of special interest. In still 
another case there will be arranged the series of specimens 
from the mounds in Northern Michigan, including a few 
vessels of rather rude pottery and a beautiful jade axe. 

The cases on the east side .of the room are already 
filled with several hundred articles of the peculiar pottery 
from the mounds of Missouri and Southern Illinois, which 
are well worth a study as characteristic specimens of the 
many singular forms (vegetable, shell, fish, bird, quadruped, 
and human) into which this ancient and nameless people 
moulded their cooking-vessels, food-cups, water jars, and 
other articles of domestic use. In one of these cases can 
also be seen models of the great Cahokia Mound, the 











and covering an area of over twelve acres. 

The several remaining cases on the floor of the room 
are already filled with the largest collection ever made from 
the mounds and stone graves of the Cumberland Valley. 
This important collection consists of a large series of sin- 
gular articles of pottery, many ornaments of copper, shell, 
stone, and other materials, implements of bone and stone, 
several of the latter being of large size and unlike any 
others before known, and many other articles. The pecu- 
liar value of this collection is greatly increased by the fact 
that objects obtained from the surface, which are always of 
doubtful age, are not permitted in the same cases with 
those from the mounds and graves. In order to obtain 
these articles from the Cumberland Valley, it has required 
several years of special exploration, and many thousand 
graves and numerous mounds have been opened. In this 
hasty notice attention can only be directed to the wonder- 
ful variety of the articles of pottery and the perfection of 
the work in the chipped-stone implements. The collection 
of carved shells is also very instructive in relation to the 
study of early American art. 

The gallery of this hall is yet only partly arranged, and 
many of the articles now in the cases are to be removed, 
to make room for the large collection of pottery and other 
objects from Central America and Mexico. 

The next hall that will be opened to visitors will contain 
the collections from the more advanced of the ancient na- 
tions of South America, in which department the Museum 
is also remarkably rich. 

In future numbers of the REvIEW we hope to give a 
series of articles by the Curator of the Museum, in which 
he will make known the many treasures of its department 
of American ceramic art. 

THE Crow MUSEUM OF ART, now in process of erec- 
tion in St. Louis, is a donation of Mr. Wayman Crow. 
The School of Fine Arts connected with Washington Uni- 
versity will eventually find a home in this building. 

THE WoMEN’s ART MusEuM ASSOCIATION of Cincin- 
nati says, in a lately published circular, that for the realiza- 
tion of the project “it is only necessary to wait till the 
demand for it is appreciated by liberal-minded citizens.” 
Meanwhile contributions are invited. The payment of $25 
entitles to life-membership. The sum of $100 constitutes 
any individual a patron. 

MUSEUM IN CHICAGO. — The Art Committee of the Ex- 
position Company, having the benefit of the ample funds 
of the association, has brought together a large and varied 
collection of casts from the antique and from architectural 
and ornamental details, which is increased from year to 


year, and forms the nucleus of a permanent Museum of 
| 3 





Fine Arts. A scheme is already on foot to erect large gal- 
leries at the south end of the Exposition building, with an 
entrance directly from the street, to be used as a permanent 
museum. The new Chicago Academy of Fine Arts also 
contemplates the establishment of a museum. 

THE PHILLIPS COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, the prop- 
erty of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts in Phila- 
delphia, contains about 60,000 engravings, forming, in 
point of numbers, the most important collection in the 
United States. The object of its originator, the late Mr. 
Phillips, was rather the complete illustration of the history 
of engraving, than the bringing together of a selection of 
masterpieces. There is an endowment fund of $12,000; 
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but, as the income from this fund is insufficient to pay for 
the bare maintenance of the collection, it has been impos- 
sible to make additions since the death of the donor. 

THE GRAY COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, the property 
of Harvard University, but deposited by that institution in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, will soon receive valu- 
able additions, as an accumulated fund of $5,000 is to be 
expended in purchases. 


SCHOOLS. 


New York.— The Antique School of the National 
Academy of Design, New York, opened on the 6th of Oc- 
tober with 80 students. Of the applicants for admission, 
about 50 were rejected, as not sufficiently qualified. The 
capacity of the school is about 150. The Life School com- 
menced on the 2oth of October, with accommodations for 
about 50 pupils. Portrait, sketch, and composition classes 
are formed as occasion permits. There is no regular paint- 
ing class as yet, but it is hoped that such a class will 
eventually be established. This can only be accomplished, 
however, when the Academy shall have been endowed. At 
present there are no funds. The instruction in the schools 
is given free of charge to the pupil, and the only income 
the Academy has is from the exhibitions. The two schools 
are directed by Prof. Wilmarth, assisted by a committee of 
three Academicians, and by monitors selected from among 
the advanced students. The schools are open to both sexes. 

The classes of the Art Students’ League, New York, 
opened for the season on the 6th of October. The instruc- 
tors are: For drawing and painting, life classes and com- 
position classes, Mr. Walter Shirlaw ; drawing and paint- 
ing, portrait classes, Mr. W. M. Chase; drawing from the 
antique, Mr. J. Carroll Beckwith; modelling and artistic 
anatomy, Mr. J. S. Hartley; perspective, Mr. Frederick 
Dielman. The objects of the school are thus stated in a 
circular issued by the League: “ This Academic School of 
Art is maintained for the purpose of furnishing a thorough 
course of instruction in drawing, painting, sculpture, artis- 
tic anatomy, perspective, and composition. .... The 
membership of the League is limited to artists, and stu- 
dents, ladies and gentlemen, who intend to make art a pro- 
fession; but the classes are open to all who have attained 
the required standard in drawing.” Circulars, giving terms, 
may be had, on application, from Mr. J. S. Hartley, Presi- 
dent of the League, 108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Ladies’ Art Association, in view of the advantages 
offered by the Art Students’ League, has given up its life 
class, with the exception of the Saturday course for teach- 
ers. But it endeavors as heretofore to provide thorough 
facilities for study in the professions at present remunera- 
tive to educated women, such as china decoration, em- 
broidery, photograph finishing, etc. One of the members 
of the Association is now in England studying underglaze 
painting. On her return in November a special class in 
this kind of painting is to be opened. A special feature 
of the Association is its test classes, into which students 
are admitted on probation, until it can be determined what 
are their abilities and their proficiency. Another specialty 
is the children’s class, which is said to be a decided success 

BROOKLYN. — The Free Schools of the Brooklyn Art 
Association are now open. In drawing from the round, 
including the antique, students have the benefit of the in- 
struction of Prof. Annable. The class for the study of 
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| local life and character, under Prof. Whitney, is very useful, 
and attracts to its sittings some of the most experienced of 
Brooklyn artists. The public of Brooklyn owes a debt of 
gratitude to the Association, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be sustained in its efforts by liberal subscriptions to 
the stock of the company and for life-membership, as well 
as by annual subscriptions. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The School of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts opened on September 8th. Up to 
October 7th, 71 pupils were registered in the two antique 
classes, and 82 in the life class. Both sexes are admitted, 

but there are separate life classes for men and women. 
The tuition is free to all students. There is also a sketch 
class, and a course of artistic anatomy, including dissec- 
tions by the students. There is no special painting class, 
but brushes and colors are used both in the antique and 
the life classes. The Professorship of Drawing and Paint- 
ing, vacated by the death of Prof. Schusscle, has been con- 
ferred on Mr. Thomas Eakins. 

The Philadelphia School of Design for Women opened 
its classes for the season on September 8th. The number 
of pupils at present is 170, but there are accommodations 
for 200. The aim of the institution is the qualification 
of young women for the practical application of art to 
the common uses of daily lie, and to the tasteful shaping 
and adornment of manufactured articles, as well as the 
thorough preparation of those who may wish to become 
teachers. Certificates as teachers are given to those who 
pass a regular examination. For those of the graduates 
who desire to find situations as designers, etc., the school 
acts as an employment office; it also sends out for sale the 
work of its pupils, and receives orders for work to be done 
in the school, without charging a commission for its assist- 
ance in these matters. The school is under the direction 
of Miss E. Croasdale, a graduate of South Kensington. 
The subjects taught comprise the necessary rudimentary 
branches, designing, modelling, lithography, painting, archi- 
tecture, wood-engraving, and china decorating. Among 
the teachers are to be found such well-known artists as 
Mr. Peter Moran, and Mr. Stephen J. Ferris. A moder- 
ate tuition fee is charged, but ten free pupils are accepted 
annually from the advanced classes of the Girl’s Grammar 
and Normal Schools of Philadelphia. This school is prob- 
ably the oldest of its kind in the United States, as it was 
founded in 1847. Besides an annual grant of $3,000 by the 
State Legislature, and the receipt of fees from the pupils, 
the school has no income, and it is therefore dependent 
largely on gifts and bequests. 

The classes of the Pennsylvania Museum and School 
of Industrial Art, Philadelphia, under the charge of two 
teachers, Mr. C. B. Burns, Jr. and Mr. Philip Pistor, opened 
| for the season on September 29th, at the Franklin Institute, 
15 South Seventh Street. The instruction, for which a 
small tuition fee is charged, is confined to modelling, draw- 
ing, and the study of color, and is open to both sexes. 

Boston. — The School of Drawing and Painting at the 
Museum of Fine Arts began its fourth season on Septem- 
ber 30th. The instruction has been concentrated in the 
hands of Mr. Grundmann and Mr. F. Crowninshield, 
Messrs. Champney and Stone retiring from the School. 
Mr. Stone contemplates opening a private class. The va- 
cancy in the Professorship of Artistic Anatomy, caused by 
the death of Dr. Rimmer, remains as yet unfilled. 

There will be three courses in Fine Arts this season in 
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Harvard University,—one course by Mr. Charles H. 
Moore, on the principles of design, painting, sculpture, 


| 


and architecture, a large part of the work consisting of | 


practical drawing, and two courses of lectures by Prof. 
Norton, on Ancient Art, and on Romanesque and Gothic 
Art from the year 1000 to 1350. 

The Massachusetts Normal Art School opened its sev- 
enth season on October Ist, with about 180 students. The 
principal object of the institution is the training of well- 
qualified drawing teachers for the public schools of the 
State, but pupils who do not intend to become teachers are 
also admitted. The regular course covers a period of four 


years. The school is under the guidance of Prof. Walter | 


Smith, who has the assistance of a corps of twelve teach- 
ers. It forms part of the public school system of Massa- 
chusetts, and is the only art school in the United States 
maintained entirely by government aid. The appropria- 
tions for the current year amount to $18,000. Out of this 
sum the salaries, rent, and taxes are paid. The receipts 
from tuition fees are applied to the purchase of books, 
casts, apparatus, etc. The saddest need of the school is a 
separate building of its own. 

BALTIMORE. — The declining usefulness of the Mary- 
land Institute School of Design, which for several years 
past has shown unmistakable signs of decay, has at last 
awakened the Board of Management to energetic activity, 
and there is now to be a complete reorganization of the 
institution upon more modern principles, and with greatly 
enlarged facilities for acquiring a thorough artistic educa- 
tion. Mr. Hugh Newell, lately of the Pittsburg School of 
Design, has been offered the position of Director. 

Str. Louts. — The School of Fine Arts connected with 
Washington University reopened its classes on October 
6th. Last season the average attendance was 450. In- 
struction is furnished in drawing, modelling, artistic anat- 
gn. There is also 


omy, perspective, and decorative desig 


a lile class for males. Prof. Halsey C. Ives, the direc- 


tor of the school, visited the principal art schools of | 


Europe and America, and the result has been the adop- 
tion of all the improved methods of instruction. This 
season a system of loan exhibitions, on the South Kensing- 
ton plan, is to be inaugurated. ‘The University has a large 
number of autotypes from sketches, studies, and paintings 
by masters. These are to be loaned to any town or village 
in the adjoining country having sufficient interest in art to 
induce some responsible party to guarantee their safe re- 
turn. A medal, designed and engraved by Mr. J. E. Cres- 
wick, of the South Kensington School, will be given to the 
most successful student during the season of 1879-80. 
On its face it bears an excellent likeness of Mr. Wayman 
Crow, the munificent art patron of St. Louis. 

CuicaGo. — The schools of the new Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts were opened for the season on October Ist. 
A more extended notice of this institution will appear in 
the next number of the REvIEw. 

CINCINNATI. — The Women’s Art Museum Association 
of Cincinnati maintains several classes, in which are taught 
water colors, china painting, pottery decoration, Kensington 
embroidery, etc. The Association also announces that Mr. 
Preston Powers, the son of the late Hiram Powers, will 
remove his studio from Florence to Cincinnati, where he 
will open a class in sculpture, under the patronage of the 
Association. Mr. Powers will bring with him some skilled 
Italian artisans to instruct the workers in marble. 


| 





TRENTON. — According to the papers, an art school for 
potters has been started in Trenton, N. J. 


LECTURES. 


Mr. THomAs Davipson, who recently made the tour 
of Greece on foot, examining all the new excavations and 
the objects obtained in them, intends in the course of the 
winter to deliver two courses of lectures, on “ The History 
of Athens, as illustrated by its Topography and Monu- 
ments,” and “ The History of Greek Plastic Art.” Both 
are to be well illustrated with stereopticon views, many of 
which will be colored. Mr. Davidson begins in New Eng- 
land, goes to the West early in January, and contemplates 
courses in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore in the 
spring. Further information may be obtained of the lec- 
turer himself. Address, 2 Mount Vernon Place, Boston. 
Mr. Davidson lectured last winter at the Lowell Institute be- 
fore appreciative audiences, his subject being “‘ The Present 
Condition of Greece.” He also delivered an interesting 
lecture on the Island of Delos before the Boston Art Club. 

Rev. Henry G. SPAULDING, whose lectures on Rome 
and Pompeii have done so much of late years to awaken 
a true interest in the history and art of these classical cities, 
will deliver a course of six lectures on “ Pagan and Chris- 
tian Rome,” illustrated by stereopticon views, in the larger 
cities of New England, during the month of November. 
Mr. Spaulding is open for other engagements, and may be 
addressed at his home, Ashmont Sreet, Dorchester, Mass. 

GEN. L. P. pI CESNOLA, Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and the discoverer of the Cypriote an- 
tiquities owned by the Museum, is preparing a series of 
lectures on ancient Greek art at Athens, Olympia, Tanagra, 
Mycene, Halicarnassus, etc., in which he intends to ana- 
lyze the local character developed in each of these cities, 
and the relation in which the art of the provincial towns 
stood to that of Athens. These lectures will probably be 
delivered at the Museum, and may possibly be repeated in 
other cities, if circumstances permit. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


NEw York. — The first of the monthly art receptions of 
the Art Students’ League will be held on November 4th. 

A special exhibition of American paintings will open 
Wednesday, November 5, at Mr. R. E. Moore’s American 
Art Gallery. on Madison Square. All the paintings are to 
be recent works, not before exhibited in New York. The 
following artists have at this writing either sent or prom- 
ised contributions: F. Dielman, S. J. Guy, Eastman John- 
son, J. G. Brown, Sanford R. Gifford, F. A. Bridgman of 
Paris, George Fuller of Boston, John La Farge, Samuel 
Colman, W. M. Chase, George Inness, William T. Rich- 
ards of Philadelphia, A. Bierstadt, and F. E. Church. 

In connection with the grand Fair to be held in New 
York City in November, in aid of the building fund for the 
new armory of the Seventh Regiment, there will be a loan 
collection of works of art from the private galleries. 

The principal attractions at the rooms of Messrs. 
Feuardent & Co. are the collection of Tanagra figurines, 
about sixty, and the objects found by Mr. De Morgan in 
the grave of a Frank chief. Many of the figurines are still 
quite brilliant in color, and two or three of them even show 
traces of gilding. The objects taken from the grave alluded 
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to consist of swords and other implements of iron, colored 
beads, the boss of a shield, a small black earthen-ware ves- 
sel, and a number of buckles in silver, and one in gold. 
The latter is especially noteworthy for its preservation and 
the beauty of its workmanship, which resembles somewhat, 
though in a coarser form, the granulated work of the 
Etruscans. All the objects mentioned are not for sale at 
present, as the Treasury Department has decided that an- 
tiquities, if entered for sale, must pay a duty. This de- 
cision is contrary to the rule heretofore followed, and is 
believed to be against the letter of the law. The King 
Collection of Gems, the Castellani Collection, and many 
others of a similar nature, were entered under the same 
law, and yet they were admitted free of duty, although the 
duty on the Castellani Collection alone, it is stated, would 
have amounted to something like one hundred and forty 
thousand dollars. Messrs. Feuardent & Co. intend to con- 
test the decision of the Department, and, if it is upheld, to 
re-export the two collections in question. The United 
States are probably the only country claiming to be civil- 
ized which charges a duty on works of art. In the case 
of modern works, the plea of protection may be put in; but 
it is difficult to see how antiquities can in any way affect 
the home market, unless, indeed, the government should 
desire to Protect the home manufacture of antiguities. 

BROOKLYN. — The next reception of the Brooklyn Art 
Association will be held on December 8th, to be followed 
by the usual free exhibition for two weeks. The sales last 
year from the exhibition amounted to something over $5,000. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Exhibition of the Philadelphia 
Society of Artists opens at the Academy of Fine Arts on 
November. Ist, and will remain open until December Ist. 
The concerts given at the Academy every Thursday after- 
noon will be continued as usual during the exhibition. 

An exhibition of early proofs of all the celebrated en- 
gravings after Raphael's Sistine Madonna, from the col- 
lection of Mr. James L. Claghorn, will be arranged in the 
Directors’ Room of the Academy in November. 

30STON.— An exhibition of the works of the late 
William Morris Hunt will open at the Museum of Fine 
Arts on November rith. 

Prof. Norton has arranged an exhibition of drawings, 
about ninety-five in all, by Mr. Ruskin, at the gallery of 
Messrs. Blakeslee and Noyes. Many of the drawings were 
specially sent to America for this purpose at the request 
of Prof. Norton, who has also lent a number of drawings 
from his own collection. A part of these works were 
exhibited in England in 1878, but the present exhibition is 
much fuller than was the one in London, in its illustration 
of Mr. Ruskin’s work for a period of more than fifty years. 

Messrs. Williams and Everett promise a number of 
attractions for November. Mr. Charles Sprague Pierce 


is to exhibit his Salon picture, Adraham and Jsaac, at their | 


gallery, together with others of his recent works. 
new pictures are expected from Mr. W. E. Norton, the 
marine painter, at present studying in Paris. Mr. C. R. 
Grant is to have an exhibition and sale prior to his depart- 
ure for Europe, where he intends to remain several years, 
and there will be a special exhibition of finished pictures and 
studies by Mr. Jerome Elwell, who is now in Venice, on his 
way back from Africa, and is expected home in November. 
Messrs. Doll and Richards contemplate opening an ex- 
hibition early in November, consisting entirely of American 
paintings, mostly by New York and Boston artists. 
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St. Louis. — The collection of pictures at the Exposi- 
tion and Fair, which closed on October 11th, is said to have 
been the best ever exhibited in the Mississippi Valley. It 
was essentially an American collection, nearly all the prom- 
inent American artists being represented. 

The St. Louis Club, a new organization, composed of the 
most prominent business men of the city, will hold a loan 
exhibition at their club-house, probably in December. 

Messrs. J. R. Meeker, W. L. Marple, and J. M. Tracy 
will hold their annual sale about November 2oth. 

BALTIMORE. — At Bendann’s Art Rooms there are now 
on exhibition three works by Ezekiel, the sculptor ; — the 
magnificent marble Christ, purchased by Mr. John W. 
McCoy of Baltimore, Grace Darling, and The Sailor Boy. 
At the same gallery there is a new canvas, Ox the Moor, 
Brittany, by H. Bolton Jones, who has just returned from 
Europe, where he sold several paintings. 

Cuicaco. — The Sixth Annual Exhibition of the Fine 
Arts, in connection with the Inter-State Industrial Exposi- 
tion, is now open. The art exhibits of this association 
have assumed increased importance from year to year. 
Each exhibition has had some distinctive character, and 
the works exhibited have always been carefully classified. 
The present exhibit is varied in character, so as to present 
much the appearance of a Museum of Art. The catalogue 
has 852 numbers, and is extensively illustrated. The ob- 
jects exhibited, in the order of the rooms containing them, 
may be classified as follows: — Room A. Etchings by the 
members of the New York Etching Club; loan contribu- 
tions from the Pennsylvania Museum and the Chicago 
Society of Decorative Art; the architectural casts pur- 
chased by the Exposition Company ; industrial and deco- 
rative designs, wall-papers, etc. B. Oil paintings by Ameri- 
can artists, a few being by Chicago artists. C. Water- 
colors by members of the American Water-Color Society. 
D. Loan collection of foreign paintings. E. Antique 
casts owned by the Exposition Company. F. Engravings 
and etchings from the Claghorn Collection, Philadelphia ; 
above the engravings casts of sculptured friezes and other 
sculptures in low relief. The loan collection contains 
paintings from the private galleries of E. B. Warren, 
Fairman Rogers, and William B. Bement, of Philadelphia ; 
Henry P. Kidder, of Boston; Theodore Irwin, of Oswego ; 
Henry Hilton, of New York; and George M. Pullman, of 


Chicago. Mr. Thomas Moran has sent Turner’s Conway 
Castle. Cabanel’s Ariadne and The Evening Star are the 


main attractions. A large painting, 7he Circassian Beauty, 
by Romagnoli, loaned by J. K. Fisher, of Chicago, is a 
brilliant example of some of the latest tendencies of the 
French school. The artists of Chicago are well repre- 
sented by Miss Annie C. Shaw’s powerful landscape, When 
the Tide goes out; D. C. Earle’s dogs, entitled Patience 
and Impatience; and a head by J. Roy Robertson. 
CINCINNATI. — The seventh Cincinnati Industrial Ex- 
position closed on October 11th. The catalogue of the 


| Art Collection showed 1643 articles, of which 440 were oil 


| 


| 


paintings, 50 water-colors, 17 sculptures, 342 engravings, 
and 794 objects of industrial art. Noticeable among the 
foreign paintings were a landscape by Rico, a scene in the 
environs of Paris, and Drinking the Health of the Bride, 
by Michetti, both the property of Mr. Alexander Brown, of 
Philadelphia. The collection of engravings was remark- 
able for its artistic and historic, as well as its monetary 
value. Of Rembrandt's work there were 34 examples, of 
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Mare Antonio’s 33, of Albert Diirer’s 32, including many 
rare states. With the exception of a few choice prints 
loaned by Mr. Samuel C. ‘Tatum, of Cincinnati, the entire 
display was a selection from the collections of Mr. James 
L.. Claghorn, of Philadelphia, and Mr. H. F. Sewell, of 
New York. A head of a young girl by Gabriel Max pre- 
sented a fechuiqgue that puzzled the artists. It se emed to 
have been modelled on the panel in slight relief, as the pro 
jections were too considerable to have been accomplished 
simply by thick layers of paint. 


CLUBS. 


Tue Sr. Louts Sketrcu Cuus held their first meeting 
of the season on October 2d. ‘The subject of the evening’s 
sketches was Schiller’s Lay of the Bell. Mr. George S. 
Snell, the secretary, tendered his resignation, as he is soon 
to depart for Munich to study art. 

ErcHinG CLups. — There are two etching clubs in ex- 
istence in the United States at present, one in New York, 
organized in 1877, presided over by Mr. James D. Smillie, 
and one in Cincinnati, recently organized, of which Mr. 
George McLaughlin is president. A third will probably 
be formed in Boston this winter. Chicago had an etching 
club previous to 1870, but it broke up. 


MONUMENTS. 


Avr the meeting of the National Lincoln Monument 
Association, held at Springfield, July 31, it was reported 
that Mr. Larkin G. Mead had finished the model of the 
third, or artillery group, and awaited the order of the 
Association before proceeding with the fourth and last, 
or cavalry group. A resolution was passed authorizing 
the artist to proceed with this group, and to have both the 
third and fourth cast as soon as possible. 

Boston has lately received two additional monuments, 
a bronze statue of Josiah Quincy, placed before the City 
Hall, and a duplicate of the Emancipation group, placed 
on Park Square, the original of which stands in Lincoln 
Square, Washington. Both of these monuments are the 
work of Mr. Thomas Ball. The first was ordered by the 
city from the Jonathan Phillips fund; the second is a gift 
of the Hon. Moses Kimball. 

Miss Anne Whitney’s model for the statue of Samuel 
Adams has been adopted by the committee of the Boston 
Board of Aldermen. The statue is to cost *4,800, and 
to be cast by the Ames Manufacturing Company at 
Chicopee. 

The first meeting of the grantees of the Odiorne’s Point 
Monument Association, was held October 3d at Ports- 
mouth, N. H. A complete organization was effected, 
with Mr. John J. Bell, of Exeter, as president, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to draft by-laws and report at an ad- 
journed meeting the last Wednesday of November. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, the obelisk given to America by the 
late Khedive, is expected to arrive in New York before the 
end of the year. This obelisk was originally brought from 
the ancient Heliopolis, the modern Matariah, together with 
a companion, and the two were placed before the Temple 
of Cesar, on the shores of the now abandoned grand har- 
bor of Alexandria. Cleopatra’s Needle, which bears the 
cartouche of Thothmes III., a king of the eighteenth dy- 
nasty, who reigned in the seventeenth century B. C. ( Mari- 
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ette’s chronology), retained its upright position, while its 
companion, now erected on the Thames Embankment, 
London, had fallen. According to a correspondent of the 
Boston Advertiser, M. Mariette strongly opposed the giv 
ing away of the monument, especially to America, “a 
country without an egyptologist.” 


NECROLOGY. 


GEORGE FREDERICK BENSELL, landscape and _histori- 
cal painter, who died in Philadelphia, his native city, on 
May 26th, was born in the year 1837. He was a civil 
engineer until 1865, when he became a pupil of John R. 
Lambdin. Among his most important works may be 
named 7he Deluge, Miriam dancing before the [sraelites, 
Fephtha’s Daughter, The Holy kamily, Esther denouncing 
Haman, Undine and the Knight, and a series of paintings 
illustrative of Shakespeare, finished not long before his 
death. 

Epwarp D. E. GREENE, portrait and figure painter, 
born in Boston, a member of the National Academy of 
Design since 1858, and for a long number of years its 
treasurer, died in New York on June 17th. 

HWenry T. Brusn, architect, of Detroit, ended his life 
by suicide on July 16th. According to the American 
Architect, Mr. Brush “was a representative of the most 
conscientious professional thought in the West.” 

Dr. WILLIAM RIMMER, sculptor, painter, and lecturer 
upon art anatomy, died, August 19th, in South Milford, 
Mass. A sketch of Dr. Rimmer’s life and works will be 
given in a subsequent number of the REVIEW. 

CHRISTIAN SCHUSSELF, historical painter, and for the 
past eleven years the head of the Instruction Department 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, died at Mer- 
chantville, N. J., at 1.15 A. M. of the 21st of August. In 
the resolutions passed by the Academy the day after his 
death, the deceased is thus characterized: “ With a sin- 
gular aptitude for imparting a knowledge of the principles 
of art so thoroughly understood and practised by himself, 
Mr. Schussele’s purity of character and gentleness of 
manner endeared him to all, and his precepts and example 
had a power to stimulate and bring out the best efforts of 
his pupils. Dying comparatively young, his works (not 
numerous, in consequence of the bodily infirmities of his 
later years) will be valued as exponents of a pure heart, 
a refined intellect, and professional ability of a high order.” 
Mr. Schussele was born in Alsace about 1824, and came 
to the United States in 1847. He was a pupil of Yvon, 
and a representative of the academical style of painting, 
which is not in favor with the rising generation of artists. 
A number of his larger works, J/ex of Progress, Zeisberger 
preaching to the Indians, How we won the Battle, King 
Solomon and the Tron-Worker, were engraved in mezzo- 
tint by Mr. John Sartain, of Philadelphia. 

WILLIAM Morris Hunt, the well-known artist, was 
drowned at Appledore Island, Isles of Shoals, on Septem- 
ber oth. This short record of the sad event must suffice 
here, as an extended notice of the life and works of the 
deceased, by one of his former pupils, will appear in the 
next number of the REVIEW. 

E. B. D. JuLiIo, a well-known artist of New Orleans, 
died in September at Kingston, Ga., from consumption. 


Joun W. HILL, landscape-painter, an Associate of the 
National Academy of Design, died at Nyack Turnpike, 
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N.Y., towards the end of September. Mr. Hill was one 
of the leaders of the so-called pre-Raphaelite school, to 
An 
appreciative notice of the deceased will be found in the 
New York 77zbune of September 27th. 


whose doctrines he was converted in his later years. 


WitutiAmM H. POWELL, historical painter, associate of 
the National Academy of Design, died in New York, 
Mr. Powell is best 
known to the country at large by his De Soto discovering 
the Mississippi, in the Rotunda of the Capitol at Washing- 
ton. 


October 6th, in his fifty-sixth year. 


This picture has been most severely criticised, and 
perhaps justly so, if the latest view of art be accepted as 
the correct one. Still it is in its way a very respectable 
painting, and shares its faults with most of the European 
academical works that have passed, and still do pass, for 
historical pictures. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Messrs. Adolph Braun & Co., of Dornach and Paris, 
have just published a series of carbon photos from the 
best paintings and sculptures in the last Salon. The por- 
trait of Raphael, owned by Prince Csartoriski, of Paris, 
the authorship of which lately caused some discussion, has 
also been reproduced by them. ‘To their reproductions of 
the drawings of the old masters they have added a new 





series from the designs exhibited this summer at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. The 
numbers over 42,000. 


collection now 
Their agent for the United States 
is Mr. J. O. Stornay, 1516 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of Cincinnati, have pub- 
lished a Catalogue of Works on the Fine Arts on sale at 
| their store, conveniently arranged in alphabetical order. 


Messrs. Brauns’ 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 

THE NEw Art Museum AT BeEr\, for which the city 
is indebted to a bequest of the architect Hebler, was for- 
mally opened on the gth of August. (A’. Chr.) 

MusEUuM COLONNA.— The Duchess Colonna, lately 
deceased, known as a sculptor by the name of Marcello, 
has left all her art treasures and fifty thousand francs to her 
native Canton, Freiburg 


>? 


with the stipulation that the col- 
lection shall be installed in a special room of the Cantonal 
Museum, to be known as the Museum Colonna. (A. Chr.) 

THE MUSEUM TORLONIA, Rome, is for sale. Price, ten 
million dollars. It is extraordinarily rich in antiques, pho- 
tographs of which have lately been presented to the Metro- 
politan Museum of New York. 

SEMPER MusEuM. — A museum devoted exclusively to 
the works of the architect Semper, lately deceased, is to be 
founded in Ziirich, on the plan of the Schinkel Museum at 
Berlin. All persons possessing drawings, sketches, etc., 
either by Semper, or from his works, are requested to send 
them to Architect Koch, Bleicherweg 374, Zurich. 

GALLERY AT AGRAM, CROATIA. — The Bishop of Dja- 
kovo has given his collection of modern and old Italian pic- 
tures to the country, with the sum of 40,000 florins to be 
expended for building purposes. To this sum the Croatian 
government has added 80,000 florins, and the city of Agram 


40,000. Among the Italian pictures are said to be an ex- 


quisite Fra Angelico and several Titians. The gallery is 
to be opened in the autumn of 1880. (A. Chr.) 
IMPERIAL MUSEUM AT CONSTANTINOPLE. —In Zhe 


Academy of Sept. 20, Mr. A. H. Sayce describes the 
antiquities in the Museum at Constantinople, consisting 
of objects from Cyprus, including the large stone figure 
found by Gen. di Cesnola at Amathus, gold plates, etc., 
discovered by Dr. Schliemann at Hissarlick, archaic Greek 
figures, and a charming male figure in bas-relief from Pella 
in Macedonia. Of great interest are a series of sculptures 
from Darfur, which, according to Mr. Sayce, remind one of 
Mexican art. The scenes represented are numerous and 
various. Thus an ostrich-hunt is depicted on one stone, 


the outline of a bunch of grapes on another, while a third 


CHRONICLE. 


introduces us to a kitchen where three human heads ap- 
pear somewhat significantly on a larder. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT MuNICH is the 
subject of the following interesting remarks by the German 
correspondent of the Revue Suisse :—‘* The Universal 
Munich excites 
a good deal of attention throughout Germany, and _ not 
without reason, as the French beat us completely. The 
complaints are loud here against the reudism which is 
| encroaching more and more upon the world of thought 
and of the German art, once the stronghold of 
idealism, is to-day, with but few exceptions, more realistic 





exhibition of Paintings now open at 
> 


arts. 


than French painting, which shines with exceptional splen- 


dor at the Exhibition. Our papers openly proclaim this 
superiority of French art, as regards poetical inspiration, 
and are not behindhand in praising the works exhibited 
by our neighbors. The French painters will have every 
reason to be satisfied with German criticism, and it is to 


be hoped that public sentiment, which has not been niggard 


in the bestowal of approbation and favor, will succeed in 
showing our own artists that they have turned away from 
great art, and in bringing them back to a truer and better 
conception of the beautiful. Seen in this light, the peace- 
ful contest at Munich is profoundly interesting and in- 
structive, and we owe a debt of gratitude to those who 
conceived the idea, and knew how to realize it.” 


This is the first of a series of International Exhibitions 
to be held at Munich every four years. Its success is 
generally acknowledged to be brilliant, but, in the words 
of another correspondent, the next Exhibition “ will proba- 
bly be smaller and simpler, as it will be impossible to bring 
together every four years the great show pieces of the 
public galleries, sent from afar, and covering the artistic 
activity of the last ten years.” These words touch upon 
the weakness of these exhibitions. As an exposition of the 


artistic habitus of the day, and as means of comparative 


study, they are useless, unless strictly limited to the pro- 
ductions of the time intervening between two exhibitions. 
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— The triennial Exhibition of Fine Arts at 
Antwerp is open this year. 


ANTWERP. 
The artists of Antwerp form 
a small school or coterie of themselves, apart from those 
At the head of them 
stand the veteran painter Brackeleer and the clever animal- 


of Lrussels and the rest of Belgium. 
painter Charles Verlat. The influence of both is clearly 
seen in the works of the younger painters who contribute 
to the present Exhibition. So says the London Academy. 
But it would hardly be fair to allow Charles Verlat to be 
In the 


delineation of the figure he has shown qualities which de- 


characterized as a “clever animal-painter ” only. 
serve a better epithet even than * clever 

‘Ture RoyAL ACADEMY OF ART AT BERLIN opened its 
filty-third exhibition on the 31st of August. ‘The represen 
tation of German art is rather incomplete, owing to the 
the at Munich, 
and the whole number of works exhibited (879) is smaller 
This facet, 
severity of the jury, 


competition of International Exhibition 
than that of the works shown last year (1116). 
however, is attributed to the greater 
who rejected 371 works. Of large historical and religious 
paintings there are only 20, against 261 landscapes and 223 
(A. Chr.) 


genre pictures. Of sculptures there are 97. 


ARCH AZOLOGY. 


ACHARN&. — A preliminary account of the excavations 
of the Lykotzyra, near the village of Medini, the ancient 
Acharnex (in the territory of Attica), by Mr. Spyr. P. Lam- 
bros, is given in 7he Atheneum ot Sept. 20. The exca- 
vations having been made, partly at least, at the expense of 
the German government, the objects found will probably 
the German 


be published by Institute. 


They consist chiefly of gold ornaments, fragments of glass, 


Archeological 


and ivories. On the whole, they are said to be more valu- 
able and interesting than those discovered at Spata. 

THe Lion or CitarONEA.— The pedestal upon which 
the of unearthed. 


The still existing fragments of the Lion, some ten different 


once stood Lion Cheronea has been 
pieces, are to be collected and placed upon its ancient 
substructure, under the superintendence of the German 
sculptor Siegel and the Greek sculptor Phytalis. An 
interesting account of former efforts to effect the restora- 
tion of this monument is given by Mr. Spyr. P. Lambros, 
in 7he Atheneum of Sept. 20. This 


gray marble, and about twelve feet high, 


colossal 
was originally 
erected in honor of the Greeks who fell in the disastrous 
battle of Charonea, Boeotia, in the year 338 LB. C., which 
confirmed the supremacy of Philip of Macedon. 

SAMos. — M. Paul Girard, a pupil of the French school 
at Athens, has commenced excavations in Samos, at Cape 
Colonna, the ancient Poseidion, on the east side of the 
island, where he has brought to light some of the remains 
of the Temple of Here. (Academy.) 

Naxos. — M. Martha, of the French school at Athens, 
has been sent to Naxos on a tour of exploration. 

CRIMEAN ANTIQUITIES. — The following extracts are 
taken from a review, by Mr. A. S. Murray, of the Compée- 
rendu de la Commission impériale archéologique pour 
LAnné 1876, par L. Stephani, St. Petersburg, in The 
Academy of Sept. 20. the Russian 
the Gulf of 
The antiquities 
found present a curious likeness to some of the objects 
from Mycenz. 


In the year 1875, 
authorities excavated one of the 
Kertch, called the 


tumuli on 


“Seven Brothers.” 


This one tomb yielded three hundred and 


lion, of 
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one ornaments of very thin gold beaten up in relief, but 
representing only twenty-five designs, fashioned in as 
the armor 
found, it is clear that this tomb was the grave.of a warrior, 


many moulds, and several necklaces. From 
with whom had also been buried a number of his horses. 
It is obvious that the designs are the work of local gold- 
smiths, rude in execution, and showing a preference for 
animal forms. In some cases they imitate Greek coins. 
The rosette and the much-famed volute are also found, but 
in the representation of the human figure the workers of 
these ornaments were in a measure superior to those who 
fashioned the Mycenzan plates. Stephani attributes them 
to the fifth century before Christ, and in this opinion the 
reviewer is inclined to support him. The question is 
whether, with these examples of the work of local gold- 
smiths at a comparatively late date, it is necessary to 
place the Mycenaan ornaments earlier. Similar objects 
have before been found in other Crimean tombs, includ- 
ing even agold mask. ‘ Hitherto,” continues Mr. Murray, 
“these tombs have claimed no fabulous antiquity, but it is 
always possible that a new excavation might prove one or 
With a 


other of them to belong to a follower of Orestes. 
little fancy it could be demonstrated admirably.” 


MONUMENTS. 


Tue seventh of eight stained glass lights in the window 
over Shakespeare’s tomb has been placed. It is said to 
Ages of Man.” 


been so far filled with pictures by means of subscriptions 


represent the * Seven This window has 
given by citizens of the United States, who have visited the 
church at Stratford-on-Avon. (At¢hen@um.) 

A monument to the poet Hans Andersen, by the sculptor 
(K. Chr.) 


Saabye, is to be erected at Copenhagen. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tur ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS AND BELLES LETTRES 
gives notice that the Louis Fould Prize, endowed by the 
founder with the sum of twenty thousand francs, will be 
for the first time in 1881. The subject is 7he 
History of the Arts of Design down to the Age of Pericles. 
By “the arts of design” are meant sculpture, painting, 


awarded 


architecture, as well as the industrial arts in their relation 
to the arts of design. ‘The competition is not limited to 
French subjects. 

A competition has been opened for the four bronze doors 
of the western portal of the cathedral at Cologne. ‘The 
doors are to be decorated with reliefs, the subjects to be 
taken from Biblical history. The designs and models must 
be ready by March Ist, 1880; there will be a first prize of 
five thousand marks, and two other prizes of two thousand 
marks each. The competition is open to all artists who 
are citizens of the German Empire. 

The great altar-piece by Q. Massys, in the Church of 
St. Peter at Louvain, will be bought by the Belgian gov- 
ernment, the chambers having granted the necessary sum 
(K. Chr.) 

An excited controversy is going on between Francis 
Sevmour Haden, the celebrated etcher, and Mr. C. H. 
Middleton, the author of a descriptive catalogue of the 
etched work of Rembrandt. 


of two hundred thousand francs. 


A lengthy review of the con- 
troversy, entirely unfavorable to Mr. Middleton, will be 
found in 7he Athene@um of Sept. 20. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW by Lupwic S. IPSEN. 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 





I.— PERSONAL REMINISCENCES. 








mt the superb collection of Mr. Hunt’s works in the Museum 


of Fine Arts at Boston, which will have been thrown open to 





the public by the time these lines appear in print, the sad fact 
that he is indeed gone, that his work is done, which until now 
it has been hardly possible to realize, forces itself upon us to its 
fullest extent. He left us in the spring-time, never to return, 
He died in the early autumn, and they laid him to rest, as he 
desired, in his native place. No memorial service has been 
held in his honor in the city where he lived and was loved, 


and where his loss is sincerely mourned. But nothing we could 








; have done would have been so appropriate, so fitting a tribute 
Desicnep sy J.. S. Ipsen. to his memory, or so consonant with his character, as_ this 
Memorial I:xhibition. With sincere admiration in my heart for the dear man to whom so many 
of us are indebted for the first clear ideas of the good and high qualities of art, I will attempt 
to give a brief sketch of his brilliant career and work. 

William Morris Hunt was born in Brattleborough, Vermont, on March 31st, 1824. His father 
was a noted judge, his mother a woman of rare mental power and force of character. The high 
distinction which all her sons have won in the professions of architecture, painting, and law 
proves the worth of her influence. Young Hunt entered Harvard College at the age of sixteen; 
but, on account of ill health, he left his class before it graduated. At the age of twenty-two, 
in 1846, we find him beginning his artistic studies at the academy of Diisseldorf, with the inten- 
tion of becoming a sculptor; but, after a stay of only nine months, he removed to Paris, 
attracted by the fame of the celebrated sculptor Pradier. Upon his arrival there, he found the 
master abroad in Italy, and, not wishing to remain idle, he acted upon the advice of Couture, 
to whom he had been introduced, and entered that artist’s studio as a pupil, although it was 
still his intention to follow the study of sculpture on the return of Pradier to Paris. The Atelier 
Couture was at that time the most popular in France. The wonderful success of the great 
picture, Zhe Romans of the Time of the Decadence, now in the Luxembourg Gallery, turned the 
heads of all the young men, who declared the artist another Veronese, and upheld his work and 


methods with the most enthusiastic demonstrations. Mr. Hunt soon distinguished himself in his 
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new sphere, and painted some of 
the most wonderful and fascinat- 
ing studies ever produced by any 
pupil of his then master. Diaz, 
the great landscape-painter, only 
a short time before his death, 
which occurred about two years 
ago, spoke of him with warm ad- 
miration to an American artist, 
saying that he remembered him 
as the brightest, most charming 
and talented young man he had 
ever known. He was a pet with 
le patron, an admired and loved 
leader among his fellow-students. 
La vie boheme, with all that the 
name implies, reigned supreme in 
the old Latin quarter then, and 
the art students were never back- 
ward in seizing the occasion to 
enjoy any fun that was going for- 
ward. The figure of the young 
American became well known in 
those crooked, quaint old streets, 
through which he used to drive a 
tandem team in fine style. 

But Mr. Hunt did not remain 
long under the influence of Cou- 


ture. He became the friend and 





pupil of a much greater man, 
W. M. Hunt in nuts Srupio iN MERCANTILE BUILDING. Jean Frangois Millet, whose pic- 
Ee See ere ae ture of Zhe Sower he bought for 
three hundred francs, an absurdly low price, considering the artist’s after reputation. Millet was 
at that time wretchedly poor, and almost unknown; yet Mr. Hunt not only continued to buy his 
pictures to the extent of his power, but also prevailed upon his friends to buy, and made him- 
self unhappy because he could not acquire everything Millet painted. This is an important 
fact in Mr. Hunt’s life, as it shows his penetration and his keen discernment of artistic worth and 
power in a man whom the world did not recognize until many years later. The estimate in 
which Millet was then held by the pupils of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is shown by an anecdote 
which, although not fresh, may be worth repeating. When some one asked Couture what had 
become of Hunt, “Humph!” said he, “he has gone down there to Barbizon with that Millet, 
who paints peasants so poor that they can’t afford even a wrinkle in their pantaloons!” Millet 
received a medal of the second class in the Salon of 1853; but, notwithstanding this and the 
splendid articles written in his favor by Gautier, in 1855 or before, his pictures remained on his 
hands, and he found little favor with the government or his countrymen until a few years before 
his death, which occurred in February, 1875, in his sixtieth year. It may be truly said, there- 
fore, that to Mr. Hunt belongs the honor of bringing Millet into notice, and more especially of 
making him known to Americans.! 
1 


Boston is fortunate in possessing many of Millet’s finest and most celebrated paintings. Those in the collection of Mr. 
(Quincy A. Shaw, Mr. Martin Brimmer, and Mr. Brooks, are among the best of his works. 
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The French peasant-painter’s influence over Mr. Hunt was great, and affected his style and 
choice of subject through life. It has been said that “he worshipped the name of Thomas 


Couture, and taught hundreds of his countrymen to worship it.” This I know to be an error. 


Mr. Hunt, in some fine table-talk, recently said, very emphatically, that Couture’s system never 
made a painter nor a school; and it is a singular fact, that, out of all the brilliant company of 
talented young painters whom Couture attracted, 





and he did attract the most talented of his 
time, — it would be difficult to find one who has attained great eminence, or received any higher 
distinction than a mcdal of the second or third class. To the artist friends of Mr. Hunt it is 
certainly well known that he fought Couture’s influence for twenty years and more; and how 
well he succeeded in his own case in throwing it off, his later pictures give ample proof to those 
who are competent to judge. 

In the year 1855, Mr. Hunt returned to America, and his marriage to Miss Louisa Perkins, 
of Boston, took place soon after. His first studio was in Newport, where he painted some fine 
studies and genre pictures. It was probably here that Mr. John La Farge became acquainted 
with Mr. Hunt, whose influence over him was very marked. From Newport he was invited to 
come to Boston to paint the portrait of Chief Justice Shaw, a work which assured his reputa- 
tion, and marks the era of his success. It was his first portrait of any note in America, and 
was received with acclamation. It may be interesting to note here, that, only a few years ago, 
Fremier, the celebrated French sculptor, when shown a photograph from this painting, pro- 
nounced it, without hesitation, the work of a master. 

Mr. Hunt now determined upon a permanent residence in Boston, and took a studio in 
Tremont Street, in a building owned by Mr. Joseph Burnett, from which he subsequently re- 
moved to the Studio Building, on Tremont Street, corner of Bromfield Street. His studio and 
gallery there were the great attractions to visitors who came to the “receptions” given by the 
artists in the building. The stirring picture, 7#e Bugle Call, painted in Newport, was exhibited 
here; the drawing of 7he Drummer Loy, which attracted great crowds while on exhibition in 
Messrs. Williams and E[Everett’s window, was conceived and executed here. Its motto, ‘To 
arms! To arms!” found a response in the mood of the citizens, who were burning with patri- 
otic ardor. I think this was just after the firing upon Fort Sumter, in 1861. About this time 
Mr. Hunt removed to the Mercantile Building, on Summer Street, which was subsequently 
burned in the great fire of 1872. Many sketches, fine pictures, and portraits were destroyed by 
this calamity; but of all these Mr. Ilunt sincerely regretted only several superb paintings and 
studies by his dear master, Millet, which he kept always before him, and his own early studies. 
In the Mercantile Building some of Mr. Hunt’s best works were executed, — The Listeners, and 
other well-known gexre works, besides a long list of his famous portraits, including those of 
President Lincoln and Governor Andrew, and of a great number of ladies and gentlemen of the 
best society in this city and elsewhere. 

It was while Mr. Hunt was established in this studio that I first made his acquaintance, in 
the year 1864. As I look back now to that pleasant time, it seems to me that he appeared 
then very much as he did when he left us. He must have been prematurely gray, but he never 
seemed old. I never met a more magnetic man. He was terribly in earnest in his work, what- 
ever it might be, and excited one’s enthusiasm to the highest pitch. I shall always remember 
how he looked and talked under the skylight in the old Mercantile Building, illustrating, with a 
rough little cast from the Column of Trajan in his hand, the principle of breadth in treating 
light and shadow. He taught me in five minutes the principle of perhaps the greatest impor- 
tance in painting; and although I never came under his influence to the extent which some 
young aspirants in art have since enjoyed, I am nevertheless proud to say that I consider myself 
his pupil, for I am sure I should have done nothing without his encouragement. 

In this same studio, also, he gave a number of receptions, which surpassed anything of the 


kind ever known in Boston before. His cartoon of The Flight of Night,—the same subject 
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which he has painted on one of the walls of the Capitol at Albany,—and several repetitions on 
large canvases, in different states of preparation, together with small color studies for this com- 
position, occupied a large part of the studio, Opposite the great cartoon stood the /famlet, a 
powerful and fascinating picture, painted in a great measure from Mr. Bandmann, the actor, but 
never finished. There was also the beautiful portrait of Mrs. Richard Hunt with her child in 
her arms,—one of the most finished and striking of his works of this kind. The figure 
of the mother was treated in such a manner that the face was seen in profile, while the 
face of the child was exposed to full view. And, again, there was the study from his wife, 
showing the back of the head and neck, with a suggestion of the cheek, which has been 
thought by painters to be one of the best bits of technical work he ever did. Ah, what a 
pleasure to recall those evenings, when all the beautiful works mentioned, besides a dozen 
or more of superb portraits, were shown together in the master’s studio! There were solid, 
grave old heads of well-known men; maidens in white muslin, with delicate flowers in their 
hands; and sweet, sad faces of ladies in black, with wonderfully-painted white lace. One of 
these, the portrait of Mrs. Long, | remember especially as something exquisite in refinement 
and beauty of execution. And how handsome, grand, and courteous was the host among his 
guests! To elderly ladies so gentle and paticnt in explaining, over and over again, the subject 
of the cartoon,—to the younger ones as gallant as a courtier of King Charles’s time, —the 
brightest among the wits, the most serious among the thinkers and workers! 

Towards younger artists Mr. Hunt’s bearing was always generous and sympathetic. [lihu 
Vedder, Albion II. Bicknell, J. Foxcroft Cole, Thomas Robinson, and several other talented 
young painters, at that time just returned home to Boston from Europe, were his favorite com- 
panions, and had studios in the same building with him. Mr. Hunt proved himself a true and 
valuable friend to them, but his only pupil at this time, properly speaking, was Mr. T. M. J. 
Johnston, who painted with him, and of whom he was extremely fond, as indeed was every 
one who knew him, for he was a sweet-natured, gifted, modest man. His early death in Paris, 
whither he had gone to study, some years later, was a sad loss to the city of Boston. With 
Mr. Johnston’s assistance, Mr. Hunt organized his first class of pupils, giving up the large studio 
entirely to this purpose, and fitting up two other rooms for himself. Miss Helen M. Knowlton, 
and several young ladies of high social position who have since achieved considerable distinction 
in art, were among the first to profit by his instruction. The studies of this class, the formation 
of which really marks a period in our local art, and was certainly a tremendous step in the right 
direction, were the sensation in artistic circles before long, and excited much discussion. 

In 1867, Mr. Hunt returned to Paris, for the first time since his departure from it in 1855, 
to visit the International Exhibition. Ile was an exhibitor in the Fine Arts Department of 
America, but failed to obtain from the jury on awards any recognition whatever of his work, 
It has been claimed that his pictures were badly hung, and so separated that they made 
very little impression. However that may be, Mr. Hunt returned home in no happy mood, it 
is said, but began working with great vigor. Perhaps had the trial been repeated in 1878, 
the result would have been different; but he never tried in France again. After the fire in 
1872, Mr. Hunt took a studio in the Mason and Hamlin building, where many of his old pupils 
followed him, working in Miss Knowlton’s studio, opposite his own, she having taken his classes. 
He still continued a constant supervision over their work, and ‘his “ Art Talks,” gathered and 
published by Miss Knowlton, were addressed to the pupils studying in this school. During the 
last two or three years of his life he occupied the fine studio in Park Square, which he con- 
structed at considerable trouble and expense. He was very proud of this studio, and did some 
splendid work here. The sketches and preparations for the Albany decorations were finished 
here, as well as the Niagara pictures, and many of his best portraits. 


The invitation from the Lieutenant-Governor of the State of New York to paint two great 


walls in the Senate-Chamber of the new Capitol, was accepted in 1878, and Mr. Hunt began 
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working in Albany in October of 
the same year. It is probable 
that, had he lived and been in 
sufficiently good health to under- 
take more such work, it would 
have been given him to do in 
the same building. But the great 
amount of mental and _ physical 
strength expended upon these dec- 
orations overtaxed his powers of 
endurance. The time allowed him 
was very short. Most of the work 
was prepared and painted by a 
lime light at night, and executed 
in about fifty-five days. Mr. Hunt 
was too nervously inclined, and by 
no means strong enough to sus- 
tain such a strain. Ife accom- 
plished his task, however, with 
great honor to himself, and these 
paintings will remain the grand- 
est illustration of his genius. He 
finished a few pictures the year 
following, but it was too evident 
to his friends that his health was 


greatly impaired. 





He never worked after his last 


THE Lamps. By W. M. Hunr. e 


exhibition in the studio which he 
opened to the public last spring. ee eS ae aN ee eee nS ee eT 
Most of the summer was passed at his brother’s home in Vermont. The end came at last, as 
we all know, at the Isles of Shoals, on the 8th of September of this year. Many touching 
tributes have been paid to his memory, written by loving friends and pupils, to whom the man 
was even more than his works. America has lost her most distinguished painter; but those 
whom he honored by his regard will mourn for a great-hearted, loyal friend, whose presence 
was a constant delight, whose sympathetic voice was one to be always remembered. He loved 
only the truest and best things in art, and by the aid of his wonderful wit has condensed the 
wisdom of ages in his talks upon the subject. He made one feel that life contains great possi- 
bilities; that art is a divine thing; that the ambition of a painter ought to be, not to gain 
position, or the applause of critics and society, but to be true to his best and highest aspi- 
rations, regardless of praise or censure. 

His charity was unbounded, and his deeds of mercy were delicately conceived and executed, 
in the very spirit of the Great Master. I remember him as he stood beside the grave of 
poor Le Vasseur, on a chilly day in early spring. He was greatly affected and unable to utter 
the words, he told us, he intended to say, and which he had written upon a scrap of paper. 
His bounty had supplied the poor fellow’s last days with every comfort. The little colony of 
Frenchmen in Boston, aided by a few other gentlemen, had contributed the sum of the expenses 
of a respectable funeral. The church had refused to allow a priest to say a prayer. Not a 
word was spoken. We all stood waiting respectfully for Mr. Hunt to begin, but he remained 
motionless, looking intently into the grave, until a general movement was made towards the car- 
riages. I joined him, and we walked some distance in silence, which he broke by saying: “ It 
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gives a fellow an awful shiver to hear the first shovelful of dirt and gravel ratthe down upon the 


coffin; but after it is covered, it falls gently and makes no sound. The fecling of rest is per- 


‘ ’ ’ 


fect. There’s no more ‘nagging,’ no more pain! 

Some such thoughts must have been working in his brain for a long time. The intense 
longing for rest became almost imperative, until, says Dr. Bartol in his eloquent sermon, “ one 
morning after there had been rain and thunder and the sky was black, he went once and again 
to the rim of this litthe basin, and the second time he did not return; he had slipped in. It 
may have been an accident or aberration of mind, although I do not like to take out intention 
from any act or motion of that sure-footed, fine-handed, nicely balanced man.” 

Enough attention has hardly been paid in this brief sketch, which must necessarily be frag- 
mentary and disjointed, to the many-sided character of Mr. Hunt. The “ Art Talks” give a fair 
idea of the man; but to those who were intimate with him they are but faint reproductions of 
his style, and those who never saw him in congenial company have lost a pleasure not to be too 
highly estimated. In appearance not unlike an Arab sheik with his long gray beard and his dark 
skin, he was the most distinguished-looking man in any company. ‘“ An Oriental in the West,” 
Dr. Bartol has called him,— and so he was! All stopped to listen when he spoke, sure of hear- 
ing something worth listening to. His mimetic powers were beyond description; and whether 
it was a man, a bird, or a fish he wished to present to his audience, he imitated the thing so 
cleverly that the resemblance was sometimes startlingly like. With these qualities, as a matter 
of course, he was welcome in every socicty; but his preference was to choose his companions 
among the unconventional spirits of “ Bohemia.” THis dislike of criticism and fault-finding was 
intense. He thoroughly enjoyed Whistler’s pamphlet on Art and Art Critics, and often said that 
the so-called eri/ics were a nuisance in the community. This feeling sometimes led him to 
praise rather than to criticise work which he believed to have been done with a sincere desire 
to achieve something true and good. Perhaps he ought to have been more severe in some cases 
seeing that his word carried such weight. That he could be severe he was not slow to show 
when any subject came up which provoked his ire. Perhaps it might be the critic, or the false, 
gentlemanly art patron, or a conceited piece of mediocrity in the fose of an artist or teacher. 
In such cases his words would come with the force of a mountain torrent. 

The illustrations accompanying this paper are of special interest. The portrait, which is 
most admirably rendered in Mr. Linton’s wood-cut, was considered by Mr. Hunt as one of his 
best successes. One of the smaller cuts shows the artist at work in his old studio in the 
Mercantile Building; the other, the landscape with the sheep, is a good example of his early 
work. 

[ have written, briefly and imperfectly, the story of the master’s life as I know it. But the 
true life of the artist is to be found in his work, and can best be studied in the collection of 
sketches and paintings brought together in honor of his memory. This collection, as well as 


the mural decorations at Albany, [ shall endeavor to review in another paper. 


FREDERIC P. VINTON. 














THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





TI.—HENRY FARRER. 


ENRY FARRER was born in London on the 23d of March, 1843, 





and came to America when he was nineteen years old. In the earlier 
part of his artistic career he was for some time an adherent of the 
so-called pre-Raphaclite school. His first serious attempts at etching 


were made about 1868, when he succeeded in building a small press, 





Dees ZDeesee 5 


and supplying himself with the materials and tools, all self-made, used 


in etching. Necessity, however, compelled him to turn his attention 





to more lucrative pursuits, so that, after he had done a few plates 
from time to time under most unfavorable conditions, he almost aban- 
doned etching, until the formation of the New York Etching Club, 


of him. Since then he has been one of our most zealous and most prolific etchers. 

Among the best known of Mr. Farrer’s early works were a series of eleven plates illustrative 
of “ Old New York,’ — homesteads, churches, etc. of days gone by, that have either been already 
destroyed, or are doomed soon to perish. Interesting, however, as these plates are from an his- 
torical point of view, they no longer satisfy the artist’s own demands, and he has therefore 
decided to withdraw them from publication. The following list comprises the most important 
and most interesting plates executed by Mr. Farrer during the last three years: — 


Old Oak Tree, Twilight. 1872, retouched in 1877.— Size of engraved surface, breadth 43" ; height 21%". 
Chickens. Signed, H. Farrer 1877.— B. 43"; h. 23". 

The Washerwoman, Signed, H. Farrer 1877.— B. 3y7"; h. 43". 

A Cloudy Day. Signed, H. Farrer 1877. — B. 5"; h. 33". 

A November Day. Signed, H. Farrer 1877. — B. 3"; h. 44". 

Twilight on the Creek. Signed, H. Farrer 1877. — B. 53"; h. 3)". 

December. Signed, H. Farrer 1877. — B. 63"; h. 4,%". Published in this number of the Review. 
Sunset, Coast of Maine. Signed, H. Farrer 1878. — B. 63"; h. 344". 
Winter in the Woods. Signed, H. Farrer 1878. — B. 5"; h. 34". 
Old House by the Roadside. 1878. — VB. 7"; h. 4y%5". 


6 
On the Marshes. 1878. — B. 6;%;"; h. 44". 


16 
wilight. 1878.—B. 6%"; h. 47%)". 


October. 1878.— B. 103"; h. 63". 
Sunset. 1878. — B. 113"5 h. 7". 

Sunset, New York Bay. 1878.— B. 443"; h. 248" 

] A j 16 » 6 

Winter. Signed, H. Farrer 1879. — B. 4}4"; h. 243" 
Staten Island Shore. 1879.— B. 444"; h. 23". 

On New York Bay. Signed, H. Farrer 1879. — B. 7"; h. 43". 

A 5 ’ 79 / 4 

Sandy Hook Light. Signed, H. Farrer 1879. — B. 643"; h. 47%)". 


A Shady Spot on a Sunny Road. Signed, H. Farrer, 1879. — B. 44"; h. 54". 
Van Sicklen’s Landing, Coney Island. 





Signed, H. Farrer 1879. — B. 87%"; h. 4y%¢". No margin. 
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Sunset on the East River. Signed, H. Farrer 1879. — B. 744"; h. 44%". No margin. (Plate owned by 


Messrs. Hermann Wunderlich & Co., of New York.) 


7 
‘ 


On the Beach at Bay Ridge. 1879.— VB. 74%" he 54'¢": 
On the East River. 1879. — B. 83"; h. 4)4,". No margin. 


No margin. 


An inspection of these plates offers a curiously fascinating insight into Mr. Farrer’s develop- 
ment as an etcher. The first one on the list, etched in 1872, but retouched in 1877, shows the 
tendency to high finish and over-claboration which might perhaps be expected from an adherent 
of the pre-Raphaclite movement. ‘This tendency is still apparent in some of the earlier work of 
the year 1877, so that, in spite of greater virility and strength, the plates then executed have 
something of the methodical character and orderliness which would tempt one to call them 
“engraver’s etchings.” ‘This applics more especially to the two plates, A Cloudy Day, and 
A November Day, both of them very beautiful specimens of this style of working. In the little 
plates called Chickens and The Washerwoman, although they precede the two plates before 
named, the artist aspires to greater freedom of treatment, and strives to attain tone by a liberal 
use of the dry-point (without, however, availing himself of the effect that may be produced by 
bur), and by artificial printing. All the plates following the Movember Day, up to the exquisite 
little Sunset, New York Pay, 1878, belong to this class, with the exception of the one entitled 
Winter in the Woods, which is a premonition of what is to come. These etchings are specially 
interesting as efforts to render effects of air and light, the two elements upon which so much of 
the sentiment of the landscape depends. As a rule the problem has been solved successfully, 
although occasionally the contrasts of light and dark are somewhat harsh, and the attempt at 
freedom in the treatment has been the excuse here and there for the introduction of lines, 
which, if the strict truth is to be told, are really unmeaning. The fine Szzset, 1878, is the 
largest among Mr. Farrer’s etchings in this style; the Decemder, published in this number of the 
REVIEW, one of the most successful. 

In most of the plates executed in 1879, the intentions foreshadowed in MWenter in the Woods, 
and Sunset, New York Pay, are followed out. The dry-point, although still effectively used, steps 
into the background, and more reliance is placed on the etched line; the very marked use of 
artificial printing is also abandoned to a considerable extent. The first plates of this last period 
are indeed treated so simply that they might almost be called dry. But the defect is rapidly 
overcome, and the three plates last named on the list are as exquisite as anything Mr. Farrer 
has ever done. In a future number of the REVIEW a specimen of this at present latest phase 
of the etcher will be given. 

If the fact that Mr. Farrer came to America when he stood already on the threshold of 
manhood might perhaps be urged against his claim to be considered an American etcher, it 
may, on the other hand, be advanced in defence of this claim, that in his art he is thoroughly 
loyal to his adopted country, and that nothing in it betrays the forcigner. We have seen that 
some of his earliest efforts in etching were dedicated to the perpetuation of the scenes of old 
New York. After having for some time roamed in field and forest, he has lately turned his 
attention to the harbor of New York, a mine of artistic subjects than which a richer can nowhere 
be found. Whosoever has come up the Sound on a steamer, and has been up early enough to 
watch the rising sun, or has crossed one of the ferries from New Jersey at about the same time, 
or has sat on the deck of the boat to Boston, as she left her dock in the evening, rounded 
Castle Garden, and steamed up the East River, while all the shipping along both sides was 
enveloped in a golden haze, and the sky overhead was a very aureole of glory, must have 
regretted that so many of our artists have been blind all their lives to the beauty lying at their 
door. To those who have seen and understood this beauty, Mr. Farrer’s Sunset on the East 


River will be a source of pure delight. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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THE WASHINGTON MONUMENT. 


(Concluded from page 12.) 








R. H. R. SEARLE’S design for the completion of the Washington 
Monument! is published with a descriptive pamphlet by the author. 
Its principal claim to notice resides in the treatment of the lower 
stage, which is composed of three terraces with battering walls, 
from the uppermost of which the main shaft arises with a greater 
propriety and dignity of effect than is attained in most of the other 
designs. The transition from the sloping walls of the base to those 
of the shaft is not without a character of originality, and the treat- 








ment of the three terraces, following the principle of the Mexican 














teocallis, exhibits a commendable spirit of hardihood in substituting 
for the more familiar types of form one which perhaps is rarely recognized by the architect 
among his resources of design. The three successive truncated pyramids of the base, and the 
massive quality of their structure, are acceptable features in combination with a plain treatment 
of the shaft, and prepare the eye for its final grave ascent much more effectually than any com- 
position of classical detail or fecling yet offered. This is the strong point of Mr. Searle’s study, 
and if it had been carried out with a commensurate breadth of treatment in all its parts, if its 
vigor of outline had been combined with that refinement and thoughtfulness of detail which is 
absolutely essential to the national monument of a great civilized people, and with a due feeling 
for proportion and scale, which are necessary elements in any work of art, it would have fairly 
entered into the domain of high composition. 

The main opportunity of the design is its capacity for breadth and severity of treatment; but 
by the division of the faces of the terraces into panels by a series of strongly-marked piers 
of massive masonry, the full effect of repose which would have been attained by leaving the 
long horizontal lines of the terraces unbroken save at the corners, is lost; and there is substi- 
tuted an unnecessary and fatal contrast of vertical features which disturbs and distracts the eye, 
breaks up the surfaces, and destroys their due relations of harmony with the shaft above. The 
important effect of repose is still further disturbed by the ascending lines of the steps, which, 
except perhaps in the first terrace, would have been more happily bestowed in the interior. 
The whole effect of the base is thus rendered far too busy for the superstructure, and the sub- 
division into panels is contrived with an affectation of rudeness and with an absolute want of 
study and fecling for the value of detail, conferring upon the whole composition an aspect of bar- 
barism. The opportunity offered by the faces of the terrace walls for a continuous frieze of 
sculpture, historical or emblematical, is very precious, and the arbitrary division of these faces 
into panels is thus, in respect to sculpture, also a distinct loss; for separate pictures or compo- 


1 See page 11. The five illustrations which follow, as well as the one on page 11, are phototype reproductions from the 
original studies, which have been kindly loaned for the purpose. 
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sitions of figures, can never leave 


upon the mind of the spectator an 
impression of grandcur so deep and 
lasting. 

The obelisk which surmounts this 
basement of terraces has received in 
of treat- 


this design a modification 


ment, which neither reconciles it 


with the terraces, nor in any respect 
enhances its effect. Whatever maj- 
esty resided in the original unbroken 
shaft is quite lost by the addition 
of capricious features, which add no 
element of interest to the design, 
and increase its unfortunate resem- 
We can con- 


ceive that the theme of the obelisk 


blance to a chimney. 


might be so developed as to obtain 
an actual effect of harmony with the 
lines of the terraces below; thus a 
repetition of numerous vigorous hor- 
izontal mouldings about the lower 
the 


understood 


quarter of the shaft, such as 
Ilindu architect so well 
how to use in his topes, pagodas, 
and temples, would have echoed the 
of the 


below, and established a natural con- 


characteristic lines terraces 
formity between the two features, 
at the 


acted as a foil to the peaceful and 


and same time would have 
solemn vertical development of the 
obelisk in the upper three quarters 
of its height towards its natural 
completion in the pyramidion at the 
summit. The lines of the ob- 


elisk have become so sancti- 
fied by ancient usage, and so 


commend themselves by pro- 


priety of proportion, that they — 


cannot submit to modification one 
without imminent danger of 
detriment. 


which cannot be 
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trusted; thus, the two widely sepa- 
rated horizontal cornices at the bot- 
tom of the shaft in the design are 


conceived with a mind too light, 


and are executed with a hand too 


heavy, to be extenuated by any 


theory of art. In like manner, the 


long vertical divisions of the upper 
part of the shaft, and the treatment 


of its summit in the form of a 


colossal Egyptian capital or cor- 


nice, are audacious but illiterate in- 


novations, which establish no _ rela- 
tionship with the terraces below, 
add no new significance to the 


shaft, have no intrinsic value or 
interest in themselves, and are ut- 
terly destructive of scale, serving 
rather to diminish than to increase 
the apparent dimensions. It would 
certainly have been wiser in this 
case, if less original, not to meddle 
of the 
obelisk, except to fill its sides with 
the the 


worthics of the Republic, and to 


with the consecrated form 


names of all heroes and 
depend for architectural effect upon 
a strong contrast of crowded hori- 
zontal mouldings at its base “ with 
bossy sculptures graven,” and upon 
the series of terraces which we can- 
not but consider on the whole the 
most valuable suggestion yet offered 
for a base to the obelisk to which 
we seem to be committed. 

The study of Mr. John 
more conventional 
_ in character. [lis composi- 

tion is sufficiently correct in 
en its essential parts to stand as 


a bell-tower for a convent of 
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purpose as a memorial, it is careful, timid, precise. But it retains the worst of the characteristics 
of the Romanesque campaniles,—the recurrence of similar heights of stories, the monotonous 
round-arched openings, one at the bottom, two in the middle, and three at the top, the bald and 
unstudied outlines, — and it adds to these characteristics the unfortunate invention of four miniature 
campaniles of the same sort, attached to the angles of the base, with gabled curtain-walls between, 
which are pierced on one side with a great niche forming the portal, but how treated on the 
other three sides does not appear. From behind this strange mask of gables and pyramidal roofs 
the enormous mass of the central tower rises with a curious sort of surprise, and, without any 
diminution or relief of outline from bottom to top, proceeds upward ad infinitum, repeating its 
unimaginative details and offering no preparation for its final completion; until at last, by an 
act of arbitrary choice, it is cut off at a prodigious height, and finished with a very proper ma- 
chicolated cornice and a low pyramidal roof. 

The manifest difficulty of adjusting a scale of details fit for such enormous dimensions meets 
in this design even with a less satisfactory solution than in any of its competitors. The four 
corner towers attached to the foot of the great pile, with the gables between, are in their details 
adapted to the scale of a man with reasonable precision; but the details of the colossal central 
tower belong to a race of giants, and it contains no feature to give a just idea of its size. A 
tower of less than half the dimensions would properly receive the same amount, character, and 
proportion of details. From an archzological point of view this design is mechanically correct, 
but the composition is uninformed with any touch of poetic feeling. As a monument to 
Washington, the founder of a great Republic based upon modern ideas of political liberty, this 
vast monastic bell-tower is curiously anachronistic and inapplicable. The introduction of the 
colossal equestrian statue of the Father of his ‘Country in the niche over the portal, after the 
fashion of that of Louis XI. at Blois, although furnishing a sufficiently secular element, is not 
enough to redeem it, and render it fit for these new uses. Perhaps its designer had in mind 
the notion expressed by the late Robert Dale Owen in speaking of the architecture of the 
Smithsonian Institute, that the masculine energy and rude strength of its Romanesque proto- 
types are appropriate to a new departure in civilization, because of their proved vitality and 
productive force. But even this analogy is destroyed by the precise modern character of the 
masonry, by its whiteness and smoothness, and by the very delicacy of workmanship which is 
suggested by the drawing. It tells no story, strikes no chord, awakens no emotions, save of 
astonishment at its vast proportions, at its gloomy waste of spaces within and without, and its 
absolute silence. 

The most conspicuous of the projects volunteered for the completion of the Monument 
in a manner commensurate with the great occasion and with our position as a civilized nation, 
is embodied in the design of the sculptor Story, sent to us from his studio in Italy. He 
proposes to encase the present stump of the shaft with a marble envelope profusely enriched 
with panelling, after the manner of the Florentine Gothic of the Campanile of Giotto, and to 
extend the composition thus encased to a height about double that of the present structure, and 
to crown it with a pyramid of marble surmounted by a little figure of Fame, at a height of 
about three hundred and fifty feet from the ground. The podium more nearly recalls classic 
forms, and is one hundred feet high with vast projecting porches on each of the four faces, one 
of which contains enshrined a colossal statue of Washington set in a niche more than sixty 
feet high. This podium finishes with a cornice of sharp projection and an overhanging balus- 
trade, which, being six feet high instead of three, gives to the whole a false scale. From this 
gallery the Gothic shaft, with a sudden change of motif, rises abruptly. In its design it adheres 
quite closely to the suggestions presented by the Florentine masterpiece; but in the absence of 
the marble inlays, of the abundant fine sculpture, and of the rich and various details which are 
the real raison d’étre of the original, and give to it all its interest and value, the modern example 


seems bald and mechanical, —the identity of its parts is absolute. Its division into four stages of 
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irregular heights is managed not 
without feeling for harmony of 
proportion, and goes far to correct 
the effect of effeminacy occasioned 
by the superabundance of  slen- 
der vertical lines in the shafting 
and panelling which cover the 
surface; but the lower story of 
the shaft proper being mostly con- 
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excuse and give a character of 
art to a composition of this sort, 
would have been more keenly 
felt. Moreover, from an zxsthetic 
point of view, what is to be said 
of an envelope so enormous and 
so costly as this, which depends 
for its character entirely upon 
the disposition of forty-four blank 
windows, each divided by the 
same attenuated shaft into two 
parts, and each having its head 
filled with the same form of round- 
arched tracery, and that of the 
most conventional and uninterest- 
ing kind? Like all the other de- 
signs to which we have referred, 
if this were reduced to one half 
its present dimensions, it would 
lose nothing essential to its ar- 
chitectural character. As judged 
by this test, its treatment in re- 
spect to scale is fundamentally 
defective; and here again the rare 
opportunity of using vast dimen- 
sions in a manner to enhance 
rather than to belittle them has 
been lost. Considering that this 
design is furnished by a sculptor 
of distinguished merit and a poet 
of recognized inspiration, and that 
he has chosen an architectural 
form which was invented for an 
inlay of rich marbles, the absence 
of any suggestion of such 
an inlay, and more es- 
pecially the paucity of 
carved decoration and of 
imaginative detail, are very 
remarkable. 

With proper modifica- 
tions, doubtless, this de- 
sign is capable of assum- 
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tions, much more poetic and sig- 
nificant as a work of art. Most 
of these modifications would 
have to be addressed to the jus- 
tification of its scale and to the 
reconciliation between the podi- 
um and the shaft. But no study 
could make this appropriate as a 
memorial to Washington. The 
very process of perfecting the 
architectural design would re- 
move it still farther from _ its 
purpose. A monument so ef- 
feminate and dainty in its char- 
acter, and inspired, as originally 
invented, by ideas so essentially 
at variance with those that per- 
vaded the era of the Revolution, 
or which underlie our own char- 
acter as a nation, could not satis- 
fy the primary conditions of the 
theme. The Florentine Gothic 
of the fourteenth century seems 
to imply exuberance of youth, 
love of splendor, luxury of life, 
ostentation of manners, pride of 
art, fastidious refinement carried 
to the point of effeminacy. If 
we might venture to name the 
qualities which should inspire the 
especial work which we have in 
hand, we should rather think of 
repose, strength, virility, dignity, 
simplicity, as the leading char- 
acteristics of such a shrine; but 
these qualities should be set 
forth with every available re- 
source of learning and _ poctic 
fecling, tempered, however, with 
that evident reserve of power 
which is the most difficult ex- 
pression to confer upon a com- 
position of architecture. 

The study by Mr. M. P. Hap- 
good, of Boston, an architectural! 
student, made apparently 
rather as an ex- 
ercise in design 
than with com- 


petitive intent, 
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is a much more grammatical ex- 
ample of the use of an accepted 
type of form than any of the 
compositions to which we have 
referred, with a better apprecia- 
tion of scale, and is fairly repre- 
sentative of the sort of work to 
be expected from students trained 
in the theory and practice of 
design. It has grace and sen- 
timent modestly expressed, and 
with a wholesome sense of disci- 
pline; it has the obvious advan- 
tage of a distinct place for a 
central statue on one side, with- 
out suggestions of competition 
on the other three; it has a 
good play of outline, and on the 
whole indicates the beginning, at 
least, of a workmanlike achieve- 
ment in monumental design. — Its 
faults are mainly faults of detail. 
Thus, at the base, the horizontal 
line should have a fuller and more 
vigorous expression, especially in 
the offsets of the water-table, 
and some of the vertical lines 
of the buttresses on the sides 
of the monument should be lost 
in these offsets before they reach 
the platform; all the gable cop- 
ings are far too heavy, and de- 
tract from the size of the build- 
ing; the corbelled stage of the 
corner buttresses at the top of 
the tower is over-weighted; the 
cornices of the pinnacles are 
clumsy, and interfere with the 
sense of ascent which should 
prevail in these features; the 
lantern which sets upon the plat- 
form of the tower should be 
considerably higher, so that it 
may be disengaged from the 
parapet, and unite more effectu- 
ally with the four pin- 

nacles; and the 
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dignity, and appear more in scale, if it arose more simply from the mass below, and with less 
fretting of outline. 


A perspective study would betray the necessity of many other amcliorations of 
detail. 


But the question whether English Gothic, however modernized and however secularized, is 
a proper medium for the expression of such sentiments as should be conveyed in a monument to 
Washington, is one which admits of discussion. Certainly, as here treated, it is too conventional 
for a use so august and exceptional. If this design were adopted as the central feature for a 
great town-hall, it would have to submit to no essential change. Such a consideration should 
give us pause before we accord to it even a guarded approval, when proposed as our national 


memorial. We ask for greater repose of surface, for less of the florid and more of the serious 
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in expression; we would make the architecture for the sculpture, and not the sculpture for the 
architecture; we would rather have an architectural enshrinement of inscriptions and_bas-reliefs 
than a mere conventionality of windows, balustrades, and buttresses. In short, a style which has 
been so ordained as the “ Victorian Gothic” must yield its easy conventionalities and its too 
facile elegance, —some of its more remote and unused sources of expression, if any it has, must 
be called into play, before we can fitly commit to it such solemn duties. 

All these designs accept the embarrassing condition of the existing stump of the obelisk, 
and in various ways aim to give it an architectural development; but in none of them is this 
condition accepted so frankly as in that of Mr. Paul Schulze, of Washington, and none of them 
so promptly or so directly evolves out of these unpromising materials an architectural idea. 
Upon the summit of the unfinished shaft he places a well-composed belvedere, massive enough 
in its proportions to establish harmonious relations with the heavy masonry below; upon the root 
of the belvedere he dares to erect a low circular tower, covered by a dome, and surmounted by 
a bronze figure of Washington thirty-five feet high; at the base he establishes two terraces, the 
faces of which are occupied by the ascent of vast monumental steps; and upon the upper plat- 
form, against the four corners of the shaft, he erects four mighty buttresses, upon which are 
seated four emblematical figures, also in bronze, thus securing an outline which with some 
nobility of effect connects the structure with the surrounding plain. Against the sides of the 
shaft, between the buttresses and the emblematical figures, are affixed enormous tablets of bronze 
bearing inscriptions and bas-reliefs; and at the top of the shaft, under the belvedere, is a frieze 
of garlands or festoons, also in bronze. The whole composition is simple to bareness, and the 
two cornices are dangerously equal in value, but it betrays a practised hand in the management 
of great architectural masses, and an intelligent professional appreciation of the technical condi- 
tions of the problem. It is a workmanlike academical study, without high inspirations, but also 
without any straining for originality. It has repose, dignity, and strength. But the attempt to 
make a satisfactory combination of bronze and white marble in such relative quantities can scarcely 
succeed; the two materials will not blend, and the effect of them together is really that of black 
against white, unless the contrast of the metal is mitigated by gilding; and even with this miti- 
gation, the quantity of the metal, almost encircling the base, would be too great. Gilded or 
bright metal against marble seems acceptable only in small quantities, as in the shields of 
metopes, or in capitals, and dark bronze against marble, only in subordinate positions. Moreover, 
the composition of the great tablets, forty by twenty feet at least in dimensions, is wanting in 
dignity and consciousness of scale, and they are treated like after-thoughts. We are compelled 
also to object to the staircases at the base, as much too vast for their uses, and as having a 
tendency to destroy the repose which should prevail about the foundations of so great a pile. 
It is a serious work, however, and although it is by no means inspired or poetic, it is perhaps 
the nearest approach yet made to a practical, business-like solution of the problem. 

In strong contrast to all the other suggestions for the completion of the Monument, an 
interesting project from California, published anonymously in a late number of the Asmersican 
Architect, and here reproduced by permission, affords abundant and satisfactory recognition of 
the scale of the structure, and makes an adequate use of sculpture as a decorative accessory. It 
is a spirited and poetic composition, correctly set forth in the style of the modern French 
Renaissance, and might have been submitted in the latest architectural concours of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. It would seem that a style which has been so consistently and so consecutively 
developed from Roman types, which has been so refined by the study of a race of artists 
through successive centuries of civilization, and which in this progress has received such abun- 
dant accretions, such a boundless wealth of phraseology, and has thus become so pliable to the 


expression of modern ideas,—that such a style might have resources peculiarly applicable to the 


interpretation of the theme which we have now in contemplation. The present essay draws 


upon these resources perhaps with a too liberal hand, but it presents on the whole a concep- 
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tion which might well be accepted as the expression of a nation advanced in the higher arts 
of life. 

The monument has its roots firmly planted in the ground by means of successive stages or 
stories with battering walls; it stands, as Browning says, “ four-square,” and finishes at the top 
with a sudden upward leap, presenting in general outline and in its multiplicity of detail strong 
points of affinity with some of the better Hindu pagodas. Indeed, in respect to detail it is 
enthusiastically overloaded, although this fault is largely condoned by the severity of its sky lines. 
If the designer had judiciously held his hand and spared his somewhat profuse invention, the 
dignity and repose of his design would have been increased. We feel this want of reserved 
force mainly in the central stage or die of the shaft below the well-conceived frieze of proces- 
sional sculpture; this die is occupied by a great central aperture in each face, divided vertically 
by columns, and horizontally by a belt of mouldings, which is superfluously continued around 
the shaft; and the shaft is further subdivided at this place by long vertical channels, apparently 
with a view to counteract the too great prevalence of horizontal lines below. We venture to 
assert that this central die, which has been heralded by such a vast preparation of bases, and 
which is crowned with such ceremonial splendor, demands an especial distinction of treatment; 
and that if the horizontal belt and the channelling had been omiited here, and possibly if the 
columnar order dividing the aperture had been extended in long piers without the interruption 
of the belt, and if the masonry had been left unfretted by details, the proper contrast and 
balance of parts would have been more completely and more satisfactorily maintained. 

This is the substance of the description which accompanies the design: —The panels on the 
face of the first terrace are stones presented by the various States of the Union; 
presented by foreign states find a place in the’ battering plinth of the monument. The 
of Washington is seated in front of a niche, and the 
figures of Truth and Industry. 


those 
statue 
pedestal of the statue is supported by 
The niche is flanked on either hand by groups representing 
Peace and War. Against the die of the pedestal of the monument are placed busts of the 
Revolutionary worthies, and under the corner of the pedestal is a frieze enriched with a pro- 
cession of Industry; above, on the four angles of the cornice of the pedestal, are figures of 
Liberty, Justice, Education, and Suffrage. Against the next stage are the emblematical statues 
of the original States, and the gables which decorate the centres of the third stage bear statues 
typifying the North, the South, the East, and the West. The frieze under the main cornice is 
filled with a warlike procession, and the figure of America surmounts the whole, at a height of 
three hundred and thirty feet. 

The iconology of this design might be improved. This, however, is not an essential point. 
Evidently the design is but a study; it is the outline of an heroic poem, crowded with incidents, 
set forth with a degree of rhetorical elegance which is full of promise. It has the merit of 
being distinctly monumental and entirely appreciative of the colossal scale of its masses. 


Having in mind the lesson conveyed by these voluntary and patriotic contributions, which 
we have referred to because of the importance of the theme, and because they serve to suggest 
the boundless field of design which it opens to professional study, we earnestly commend to the 
Monument Commission, before committing itself without remedy to the completion of the origi- 
nal shaft, to open to architects a national competition of designs based upon a carefully studied 
programme of conditions and requirements. Such an invitation, if honestly made and allowed 
to bear its legitimate fruit, would do more to encourage art in this country, would give a 
greater impulse to monumental design, would obtain a more enthusiastic and more general 
response from the architects and sculptors of the nation, than any similar appeal ever made to 
any people; and the result of it would, we are sure, reflect the greatest credit upon our civili- 
zation, and go far to give us an assured and peculiar position in the world of art. 


HENRY VAN BRUNT. 











LANDSCAPE AND CATTLE. 


PAINTED BY VAN MARCKE. ETCHED BY PETER MORAN, 
(From the Collection of Henry C. Gibson, E-sq., Philadelphia.) 
HILADELPHIA is probably richer in fine private collections than any other city of 
the Union, if we except New York. From a painting in one of these collections, 


that of Mr. Henry C. Gibson, the accompanying etching has been made by Mr. 


Peter Moran, an artist whose work with the point and acid would have been 





highly valued long ago by collectors, if the works of the American etchers had 
not been so curiously neglected. The strength and the bold simplicity of Mr. Moran’s point is 
apparent to every one from the example here given; the marvellous fidelity with which he 
has rendered the original can only be appreciated by those who are familiar with it. Even the 
somewhat heavy qualities of Van Marcke’s work are reproduced with a conscientiousness which 
another reproductive artist would perhaps have avoided for his own sake. A specimen of the 
etcher’s original work will appear in a subsequent number of the REVIEW. Mr. Gibson’s collec- 
tion will be the subject of a paper, accompanied by further illustrations, now in course of prepa- 
ration by Mr. Charles Henry Hart, of Philadelphia. 

S. R. KK. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER RAISING THE DEAD. 


PAINTED BY RupeNns. ErcHep py WILLIAM UNGER. 


N the Gallery of the Belvedere at Vienna, which is peculiarly rich in the works of 
Rubens, there are three great altar-pieces by this master, representing the Casting 
Out of Devils by St. Ignatius, the Ascent of the Virgin, and St. Francts Xavicr 
Raising the Dead. ‘Yicy were originally painted for the Church of the Jesuits at 





Antwerp, which was destroyed by fire in the year 1718, together with thirty-seven 
pictures by the same master. The three altar-pieces were saved, and were bought by the 
Impress Maria Theresia in 1773. Of the first and the third of these pictures the Belvedere 
owns also the sketches, and it is from one of these that Mr. Unger has made his etching. The 
sketch (No. 12, in Cabinet IV.) is painted upon wood, and measures, according to the catalogue, 
3 feet 3 inches in height by 2 feet 3 inches in breadth, Viennese measurement. 

St. Francis Xavier was born in the year 1506, at the castle of Xeviero, in Navarre, and event- 
ually became, together with St. Ignatius of Loyola, the founder of the Order of Jesuits. He is 
also known as the Apostle of the Indians, and our picture represents one of the miracles which, 
according to the legend, he worked during his career as a missionary. The saint, clad in the 
garb of his order, and attended by a younger brother, has just called to life a dead man; an 
idol in a temple seen in the background is struck down by lightning, and the Virgin appears 
overhead in a glory of angels. Wonder has seized upon the beholders, and the sick and unfor- 
tunate are pressing around the Saint to avail themselves of his miraculous powers. Mr. Unger's 
etching is in his best vein. Although he has an extraordinary facility in accommodating him- 
self to the most varied styles, from the smooth finish of the later Italians to the undisguised 
brush-work of a painter like Frans Hals, he yet has an evident partiality for the works of the 
Dutch and Flemish masters, and interprets their works with a spirit which gives to the repro- 
duction all the dash and freedom of a veritable painter’s etching. 


S. K. o. 
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EASTERN PEDIMENT OF THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS, RESTORED. 
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OLYMPIA 
AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 





“Sunt quos curriculo pulverem Olympicum 
Collegisse juvat, metaque fervidis 
Evitata rotis, palmaque nobilis 
Terrarum dominos evehit ad Deos.” 
Hor. Carm. I. 1. 3-6. 





HE general interest felt in the excavation of sites famous in 
ancient history —undertaken by European governments, archa- 
ological societies, and private individuals —would seem to show 
that the nineteenth century has been somewhat unjustly charged 
with indifference to matters not directly connected with its busi- 
ness or its pleasure, and that it sympathizes with those noble 
enthusiasms which lead men to sacrifice fortune and comfort 
for objects whose value is purely wxsthetic or historic. 

Since the marbles of the Parthenon were placed in the 
British Museum, every European state has furnished its con- 














tingent to the great army of explorers and excavators in clas- 
sic lands. England has sent forth her Stuart, Chandler, Leake, 
Penrose, Fellowes, Layard, Smith, Newton, and Wood; France, her Blouet, Texier, Perrier, De 
Saulcy, Beulé, Lenormant, and her Duc de Luynes; Germany, her Lepsius, Curtius, Schlie- 
mann, Hirschfeld, and Adler; Italy, her Fiorelli, Cesnola, Castellani, and Cavalleri; Greece, 
her Koumanoudhis and Stamatakis, — whose successes, failures, efforts, trials, and triumphs have 
been made known in every tongue and in every land. The wonderful discoveries at Halikarnas- 
sos, Mykenai, Hissarlik, Cyprus, and Ephesus followed quickly upon each other, and in turn 
absorbed public attention; but for the past four years the eyes of all men have been turned to 
Olympia, whence month after month has brought news of results such as the most sanguine 


HERMES AND AGoN. 


could not have anticipated. This was in some measure due to the immediate and exceptional 


success which attended the excavations. Generally speaking, valuable discoveries have been 
made after long and unrewarded toil, upon which the world has looked with indifference, while 
the mind of the excavator was alternating between hope and despair. Suddenly, when he is 
about to relinquish his apparently fruitless task, the workman’s spade strikes upon a hard, un- 
yielding mass in the deep trench, whose products have been heretofore but heaps of black earth 
and broken potsherds. A white gleam as of marble shines out of the pit, and the but now list- 
less watcher, breathless with expectation, is looking for the disentombment of some master-work 
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of sculpture, upon which genius long ago spent its strength; — statue of god or hero; bas-relief 
or sarcophagus; vase “with marble braid of men and maidens”; frieze alive with horsemen; 
Centaurs fighting with Lapiths, or Greeks with Amazons. Like Columbus when land birds began 
to circle and river grass to float about his ships, the long-baffled excavator regards his special 
signs of assured hope with a joy heightened by the remembrance of past doubts and anxieties. 
The excavators at Olympia, however, had no such added cause for rejoicing in their success. It 
was immediate, and from the first hour no doubt remained that it would be continued. 

“Tt is not,” says Aristotle,’ “the most beautiful or the strongest who are crowned at the 
Olympic games, but those only who fight in the arena (for among these the victors are to be 
found); so also in life, those who do good and noble things rightly obtain the prize.” At 
Olympia it has been won by Germany. The marbles which through her well-directed efforts 
have been restored to us are more enduring trophies than the crowns of wild olive given at the 
Olympic games; and, like them, do honor not only to the victors, but to the nation which sent 
them forth to conquer. The enterprise undertaken by the Prussian government in 1875 was 
urged by the eminent historian and archzologist, Dr. Ernst Curtius, in a lecture on Olympia 
which he delivered before the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences at Berlin in 1852. In the 
concluding paragraph he spoke of Winckelmann as having first proposed that search should be 
made for the treasures of art there buried, and of the French expedition (1829) sixty years after 
his death, through which a few precious marbles were recovered. Now, he added, that the Alpheios 
has again buried under its deposits this ground sacred to art, we ask with longing, “ When will 
its bosom be reopened, and the works of the ancients restored to the light of day?” This ques- 
tion was asked twenty-three years after the abandonment of the French enterprise under Abel 
Blouet, and twenty-three more were to clapse before the questioner was to find himself at Athens, 
empowered by the Prussian government to obtain for it the exclusive right to excavate at Olympia. 
The several articles of the ten years’ contract which he signed with the Greek authorities on the 
28th of April, 1874, provided that operations should be commenced upon the site of the temple of 
Zeus; that all works of art discovered should belong to Greece, with liberty to retain or dispose 
of duplicates; that for a period of five years Germany should have the right to take casts from 
the originals; that accounts of the progress and results of the excavations should be published 
at Athens in the Greek language and at Greek expense, as at Berlin in the German tongue and 
at German charge; and that commissioners should be appointed by the contracting parties to 
see to the carrying out of the stipulations, it being understood that the direction of the works 
was to be intrusted exclusively to the Germans. Dr. Hirschfeld was then appointed commis- 
sioner for Prussia, and Dr. A. Dimitriadis for Greece; an appropriation of over one hundred 
thousand thalers was made by the German government; the village of Drouva, a cluster of 
houses situated on a height overlooking the valley of the Alpheios, was selected as the head- 
quarters of the expeditionary force, and there a building suitable for its accommodation was 
erected, which in August, 1875, was ready for occupation. Early in October, work was begun by 
the digging of two trenches, one on the east side of the temple, and the other along the west 
front, between which time and the present, according to Dr. Adler (Deutsche Bauzeitung, No. 63, 
Aug. 9, 1879), there have been found no less than 1328 marble fragments, 7364 bronzes, 696 
inscriptions, 2935 coins, 2094 terra-cottas, and 105 objects in glass, horn, tin, etc. 

A late German traveller,2 who resided in the valley for some weeks as the guest of the 
commissioners, describes it as “wildly romantic,’ and speaks of the climate as “ murderous.” 
“Our brave countrymen,” he says, “make a heavy and irreparable sacrifice of their health to 
science and their fatherland. No one who cares for his life should remain at Olympia more 
than a year.” I have quoted this passage, because it is well for us who profit by the German 
enterprise to recognize the dangers which it involves, and the risks which are run by those 
directly engaged in it. 


1 Nikomacheian Ethics, Lib. I. p. 8. 2 Eine Osterfahrt in den Peloponnesos. Non Fritz Wernick. Leipzig, 1877. 
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During the three years which have elapsed since the commencement of the excavations, much 
has been accomplished, but much yet remains to be done. The broad Olympian plain must be 
scarred with many another trench before all that still lies buried beneath it is recovered, or 
those problems which perplex the learned are solved. Until then it will not be possible fully to 
estimate the results obtained, or to give a complete account of the excavations. To tell what 
has been found, and to suggest what may be found, is all that can be done at the present 
time, with any approach to completeness. In this article we propose to give a description of 
the present condition of Olympia, based on the reports published at Berlin and Athens, and of 
its former glories,—the temple of Zeus, and the Altis,! or sacred grove in which it stood,— 
and to speak of the Olympic games, their origin, purpose, regulations, and significance, as re- 
corded by Pausanias and other ancient writers. 

The prehistoric history of Olympia is embodied in myths, which, apart from their charm as 
stories, are interesting as containing a residue of truth. Myths are deposits made by the river 
of time upon the plain of history, which conceal real events, as the deposits of the Alpheios 
cover the débris of ancient buildings and statues. As these lie hidden under the surface of the 
Olympian plain, and can only be laid bare by turning up the soil with spade and pickaxe, so 
the “logos,” or real meaning of the myth which lies hidden beneath its story, can only be 
discovered by tracing the analogies between its incidents and historical events, or by literally 
interpreting the names of those persons who form its dvamatis persone. Considering then that 
“mythology contains the oldest history and the oldest philosophy,” we are not to regard myths 
as mere fables, fit to amuse an idle hour, but as enigmas which, even when we cannot fathom 
their secrets, are entitled to a certain respect. In this spirit let us read the Olympian myths, 
among which none is more charming than that of the river Alpheios, which Horace, Virgil, and 
Ovid have told each in his own way, and Shelley has embalmed in some of the most musical 
of his ear-haunting verses. Who does not remember how the nymph 

“ Arethusa arose 
From her couch of snows 
In the Acroceraunian mountains, 
From cloud and from crag, 
With many a jag, 
Shepherding her bright fountains.” 
And who does not know how, when surprised and pursued by the river god Alpheios, she fled 
under the sea to the island of Ortygia, near Syracuse, where Artemis metamorphosed her into 
a fountain. Thither she was followed by Alpheios bold; “and now,” as the English poet sings, 
“... from their fountains 
in Enna’s mountains, 
Down one vale where the morning basks, 
Like friends once parted, 
Grown single-hearted, 
They ply their watery tasks.” 

The belief in the passage of the river under the sea was supported in Strabo’s day by the 
scarcely more credible story, that a cup thrown into the Alpheios at Olympia would rise in the 
Ortygian fountain, and that its waters became turbid when oxen were sacrificed at Olympia. 
The geographer rejected both the fact and the alleged proof, as we should be inclined to do; 
but Pausanias (V. 7) accepted the first, and considered it to be the origin of the fabled love of 
the river god for the nymph. In crediting the stories concerning the origin of the Olympic 
games which were related to him by the priests in Elis, Pausanias stood on firmer ground; for, 
while these are also largely mythical, they at least prove that agonistic celebrations were held at 
Olympia, as in all other parts of Greece, long before the first Olympiad, B. C. 776. Kronos 


ruled over gods and men, and was worshipped at Olympia in a temple built on the site of that 


1 Altis is a dialectic form of &Agos, a grove. See Pausanias, V. 10. 1, and Pindar, O/. VIII. 9. 
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afterwards consecrated to his mightier son Zeus, when Herakles the Idaan Daktyle came from 
Crete with his four brothers, Penaios, Epimedes, Jason, and Idas, and, by making them run a 
race upon the plain between the Alphcios and the Kladeos, inaugurated the Olympic games. 
He gave to the victor a branch of the wild-olive tree which he had brought from the land of 
the Hyperboreans, and thus fixed the reward of triumph for all time; he instituted, further- 
more, the qwevtaetnpis, or periodical celebration of the games once in four years, in memory of 
the number of those who first celebrated them. 

The gods themselves are said to have taken part in the games at Olympia, and to have 
formed the code of laws (agonothesia) by which they were regulated before the flood of 
Deukalion. About fifty years after it had subsided, Klymenos, a son of Kardys, and the descend- 
ant of Herakles, the founder of the games, came from Crete to hold contests in his honor, and 
dedicated an altar to him under the name of Parastates, the helper. The wild-olive crown was 
the guerdon of the victors at these games; but in the race run by the sons of Endymion, the 
prize was the kingdom of Elis, over which their father ruled; and in that between Pelops, 
founder of the royal house of the Pelopides, and Oinomaos, king of Pisa, it was the hand of his 
daughter Hippodameia. Pelops, favored by Poseidon, won the race and the prize, and after the 
defeated king had put an end to his life, joined Olympia to Pisa, and ruled over both. From 
Pelops the great southern peninsula took its name,—Pelops, whom Pindar (O/ I. 1-7) ranks 
among national heroes “as the Olympic Agon among national festivals; as the Sun among the 
planets; as gold among precious metals; and as water among the elements.” 

Names scarcely less famous than that of Pelops in the mythic annals of Greece follow his 
in the list of prehistoric victors at Olympia. Among them are those of Peleus, the father of 
Achilleus; Neleus, the son of Poseidon; Herakles, the Greek demigod who superintended the 
games and intrusted them to the Dioskouroi after his apotheosis; Iolaos, his friend and charioteer; 
and Ophilos or Oxylos, who established an Attolian colony in the territory of Elis. The name 
of this last hero of the prehistoric. period represents an Attolian element, as that of Herakles 
does a Dorian, and that of Pelops an Achaian. The three elements united in worshipping the 
Pelasgic Zeus, whom the original inhabitants of the country had reverenced as an embodiment of 
the powers of nature, and as the original possessor of the soil. They also jointly paid due 
honors to Pelops, although he represented the Achaian race of which the Herakleidai were the 
bitter enemies; and made offerings to Herakles, who, as the representative of the Dorian invaders 
of the Peloponnesos, had been, in truth, regarded as a foe by the Eleans. 

An almost blank period of more than three centuries lies between the time of Oxylos and 
that of his descendant Iphitos, with whom the real history of the Olympic games begins. Civil 
strife, war, and pestilence had long caused their discontinuance, when in the eighth century 
before Christ, Iphitos consulted the Delphic oracle, as to how the evils which afflicted the land 
could be made to cease, and was told, by the re-establishment of the festivals at Olympia. 
Assisted by the great Spartan lawgiver Lykourgos, and by Kleisthenes of Pisa, he accomplished 
this important duty with great wisdom and foresight, giving the games a national instead of a 
local character by the institution of an armistice during the sacred month set apart for their 
celebration. They thus became a strong bond of union between the politically divided peoples of 
Hellas. While the truce lasted, harmony prevailed, and Elis, as sacred to the Olympian Zeus, was 
secure from invasion. Soldiers entering the Elean territory were obliged to lay down their arms, 
and neither individuals nor states were allowed to participate in the games until they had paid 
the heavy fines consequent upon a violation of the peace. The approaching celebration was 
proclaimed by heralds in every part of Greece, and the people were thus called to a “ panegyris,” 
or universal gathering, into which all the states, represented by their most eminent citizens, 
entered, not as Athenians, Aétolians, or Spartans, but as Hellenes. Well might the disc of 
Iphitos, upon which the text of the truce which he established was inscribed,! be preserved 


! This disc was not, however, inscribed at the time, as letters were not introduced into Greece till at least a century later. 
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as a sacred relic in the temple of Zeus, and deservedly did his statue find place there, for, by 
instituting the truce, he rendered the periodical celebration of the great festival possible. To 
the Greeks this was even a greater service than it at first sight appears, for not only were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean games the promoters of a Panhellenic feeling, but they 
developed in many other ways all that was best and noblest in the Greek character.! 

The ethical advantages arising from the Panhellenic festivals were equalled by those of an 
zsthetic nature. The vast multitudes who attended them had the nude constantly before their 
eyes in every variety of action. Accustomed to the sight of the most perfectly developed 
specimens of physical beauty, they became intelligent critics of art, and raised the general 
standard of requirement. Having learned to appreciate perfect form in nature, they became 
intolerant of imperfect form in marble, and demanded that the statue of the swift-footed athlete 
should do him ample justice. This the great Greek artists learned to do, by observation of the 
living body, and not, like those of modern times, by studying the relaxed tendons and flaccid 
muscles of a corpse. Signs of progress in sculpture appear in the fiftieth Olympiad, when nude 
wrestlers, runners, and pugilists first contended in the arena. When, in the fifty-eighth Olympiad 
(B. C. 544), the custom was introduced of dedicating the etxoves, or images, of victors in the 
Altis, sculptors were obliged to study their subjects with the utmost care, since accurate resem- 
blance to all parts of the body was demanded. 

Absorbed in the endeavor to reproduce every detail of its surface, the earlier sculptors’ failed 
to realize an harmonious whole; but in the effort they gained those habits of close observation 
whose wonderful results are the Aiginetan marbles, and laid that solid basis of knowledge upon 
which the ideal school of Pheidias was to be raised.. It must not be supposed that the sculptors 
of the first iconic statues attempted to represent the athletes in action. On the contrary, they 
made them stand still, that they might copy their limbs in repose as closely as possible; but 
from this timid course their successors more and more departed as their skill increased, until 
the day when a Myron could make the “breathing” image of a Ladas which seemed “ about 
to spring from the pedestal on which it stood.”* The regular celebration of those great festi- 
vals, in which gymnastic exercises played so important a part, was a matter of such importance 
in Greek eyes, that, even when Xerxes and his host were advancing into the heart of Hellas, and 
the freedom and very existence of the nation were at stake, the Greeks could not bring them- 
selves to postpone the Olympic games beyond the appointed time. That they should have 
been persisted in at this crisis seems incredible; but we must remember that to neglect such a 
means of propitiating Zeus in the hour of danger would have been unwise; that Thermopylai 
was far from Olympia, and that armed Attica stood between it and the Persians; and, above 
all, that the Greeks regarded gymnastic exercises in a very different light from that in which 
they appear to us. Their use or disuse involved a question of duty to the gods, as well as to 
themselves; for to the Greeks the perfectly developed human form was the noblest of all objects. 
It was the visible link between them and the gods, and as anthropomorphism increased, and art 
was perfected, it became more and more the express image of the godlike. In the Olympic 
games the Greeks recognized an institution of divine origin, and thought that to take part in 
them was “an act of piety towards their deified founder and the local deity. It was to tread in 
the steps of divine and heroic ancestors, and to show that their lofty ambitions still survived in 
the breasts of their descendants. Thus all the memories and associations of religion and an- 
tiquity were gathered into a focus at Olympia.” ® 

CHARLES C. PERKINS, 

1 The moral and social advantages of the great games are set forth by Dionys. Halik., Zchn. Rhet., Ch. I. and VII., and by 

Isokrates, Paneg. 44. 


2"Eumvoe Adda, Anth. Gr.,1V. Ladas the Lakonian, who surpassed all his contemporaries in swiftness, died in the act of 
winning the prize at Olympia. Paus., III. 21. 1. 
3 Pindar, by Rev. F. D. Morice. 
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afterwards consecrated to his mightier son Zeus, when Herakles the Idan Daktyle came from 
Crete with his four brothers, Penaios, Epimedes, Jason, and Idas, and, by making them run a 
race upon the plain between the Alpheios and the Kladeos, inaugurated the Olympic games. 
He gave to the victor a branch of the wild-olive tree which he had brought from the land of 
the Hyperboreans, and thus fixed the reward of triumph for all time; he instituted, further- 
more, the zevtaetnpis, or periodical celebration of the games once in four years, in memory of 
the number of those who first celebrated them. 

The gods themselves are said to have taken part in the games at Olympia, and to have 
formed the code of laws (agonothesia) by which they were regulated before the flood of 
Deukalion. About fifty years after it had subsided, Klymenos, a son of Kardys, and the descend- 
ant of Herakles, the founder of the games, came from Crete to hold contests in his honor, and 
dedicated an altar to him under the name of Parastates, the helper. The wild-olive crown was 
the guerdon of the victors at these games; but in the race run by the sons of Endymion, the 
prize was the kingdom of Elis, over which their father ruled; and in that between Pelops, 
founder of the royal house of the Pelopides, and Oinomaos, king of Pisa, it was the hand of his 
daughter Hippodameia. Pelops, favored by Poseidon, won the race and the prize, and after the 
defeated king had put an end to his life, joined Olympia to Pisa, and ruled over both. From 
Pelops the great southern peninsula took its name,—Pelops, whom Pindar (O/. I. 1-7) ranks 
among national heroes “as the Olympic Agon among national festivals; as the Sun among the 
planets; as gold among precious metals; and as water among the elements.” 

Names scarcely less famous than that of Pelops in the mythic annals of Greece follow his 
in the list of prehistoric victors at Olympia. Among them are those of Peleus, the father of 
Achilleus; Neleus, the son of Poseidon; Herakles, the Greek demigod who superintended the 
games and intrusted them to the Dioskouroi after his apotheosis; Iolaos, his friend and charioteer; 
and Ophilos or Oxylos, who established an Aétolian colony in the territory of Elis. The name 
of this last hero of the prehistoric. period represents an A®tolian element, as that of Herakles 
does a Dorian, and that of Pelops an Achaian. The three elements united in worshipping the 
Pelasgic Zeus, whom the original inhabitants of the country had reverenced as an embodiment of 
the powers of nature, and as the original possessor of the soil. They also jointly paid due 
honors to Pelops, although he represented the Achaian race of which the Herakleidai were the 
bitter enemies; and made offerings to Herakles, who, as the representative of the Dorian invaders 
of the Peloponnesos, had been, in truth, regarded as a foe by the Eleans. 

An almost blank period of more than three centuries lies between the time of Oxylos and 
that of his descendant Iphitos, with whom the real history of the Olympic games begins. Civil 
strife, war, and pestilence had long caused their discontinuance, when in the eighth century 
before Christ, Iphitos consulted the Delphic oracle, as to how the evils which afflicted the land 
could be made to cease, and was told, by the re-establishment of the festivals at Olympia. 
Assisted by the great Spartan lawgiver Lykourgos, and by Kleisthenes of Pisa, he accomplished 
this important duty with great wisdom and foresight, giving the games a national instead of a 
local character by the institution of an armistice during the sacred month set apart for their 
celebration. They thus became a strong bond of union between the politically divided peoples of 
Hellas. While the truce lasted, harmony prevailed, and Elis, as sacred to the Olympian Zeus, was 
secure from invasion. Soldiers entering the Elean territory were obliged to lay down their arms, 
and neither individuals nor states were allowed to participate in the games until they had paid 
the heavy fines consequent upon a violation of the peace. The approaching celebration was 
proclaimed by heralds in every part of Greece, and the people were thus called to a “ panegyris,” 
or universal gathering, into which all the states, represented by their most eminent’ citizens, 
entered, not as Athenians, AEtolians, or Spartans, but as Hellenes. Well might the disc of 
Iphitos, upon which the text of the truce which he established was inscribed,! be preserved 


! This disc was not, however, inscribed at the time, as letters were not introduced into Greece till at least a century later. 
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as a sacred relic in the temple of Zeus, and deservedly did his statue find place there, for, by 
instituting the truce, he rendered the periodical celebration of the great festival possible. To 
the Greeks this was even a greater service than it at first sight appears, for not only were the 
Olympic, the Pythian, and the Nemean games the promoters of a Panhellenic feeling, but they 
developed in many other ways all that was best and noblest in the Greek character.! 

The ethical advantages arising from the Panhellenic festivals were equalled by those of an 
esthetic nature. The vast multitudes who attended them had the nude constantly before their 
eyes in every variety of action. Accustomed to the sight of the most perfectly developed 
specimens of physical beauty, they became intelligent critics of art, and raised the general 
standard of requirement. Having learned to appreciate perfect form in nature, they became 
intolerant of imperfect form in marble, and demanded that the statue of the swift-footed athlete 
should do him ample justice. This the great Greek artists learned to do, by observation of the 
living body, and not, like those of modern times, by studying the relaxed tendons and flaccid 
muscles of a corpse. Signs of progress in sculpture appear in the fiftieth Olympiad, when nude 
wrestlers, runners, and pugilists first contended in the arena. When, in the fifty-eighth Olympiad 
(B. C. 544), the custom was introduced of dedicating the eixdves, or images, of victors in the 
Altis, sculptors were obliged to study their subjects with the utmost care, since accurate resem- 
blance to all parts of the body was demanded. 

Absorbed in the endeavor to reproduce every detail of its surface, the earlier sculptors’ failed 
to realize an harmonious whole; but in the effort they gained those habits of close observation 
whose wonderful results are the Aiginetan marbles, and laid that solid basis of knowledge upon 
which the ideal school of Pheidias was to be raised.. It must not be supposed that the sculptors 
of the first iconic statues attempted to represent the athletes in action. On the contrary, they 
made them stand still, that they might copy their limbs in repose as closely as possible; but 
from this timid course their successors more and more departed as their skill increased, until 
the day when a Myron could make the “breathing” image of a Ladas which seemed “ about 
to spring from the pedestal on which it stood.”? The regular celebration of those great festi- 
vals, in which gymnastic exercises played so important a part, was a matter of such importance 
in Greek eyes, that, even when Xerxes and his host were advancing into the heart of Hellas, and 
the freedom and very existence of the nation were at stake, the Greeks could not bring them- 
selves to postpone the Olympic games beyond the appointed time. That they should have 
been persisted in at this crisis seems incredible; but we must remember that to neglect such a 
means of propitiating Zeus in the hour of danger would have been unwise; that Thermopylai 
was far from Olympia, and that armed Attica stood between it and the Persians; and, above 
all, that the Greeks regarded gymnastic exercises in a very different light from that in which 
they appear to us. Their use or disuse involved a question of duty to the gods, as well as to 
themselves; for to the Greeks the perfectly developed human form was the noblest of all objects. 
It was the visible link between them and the gods, and as anthropomorphism increased, and art 
was perfected, it became more and more the express image of the godlike. In the Olympic 
games the Greeks recognized an institution of divine origin, and thought that to take part in 
them was “an act of piety towards their deified founder and the local deity. It was to tread in 
the steps of divine and heroic ancestors, and to show that their lofty ambitions still survived in 
the breasts of their descendants. Thus all the memories and associations of religion and an- 


tiquity were gathered into a focus at Olympia.” ® 
CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


1 The moral and social advantages of the great games are set forth by Dionys. Halik., 7zchn. Rhet., Ch. I. and VII., and by 
Isokrates, Paneg. 44. 


2"Eumvoe Adda, Anth. Gr.,1V. Ladas the Lakonian, who surpassed all his contemporaries in swiftness, died in the act of 
winning the prize at Olympia. Paus., III. 21. 1. 
3 Pindar, by Rev. F. D. Morice. 
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THE FUTURE OF ART. 








FUR time is very generally spoken of as unfavorable to artistic aspi- 
rations. ‘Art is dead,’ wrote some philosophical German long 
years ago, “ because we have comprehended it.” Expanding this 
formula into its elements, we shall find it to mean, that science 
has been the death of art,— it is a clear case of vivisection. 
Science has laid bare so remorselessly the vitals of art in its morbid 
endeavors to pry into its secrets, that poor art expired under the 
knife. And not content with killing art, science has usurped the 
throne of its victim, and now rules with the iron sway of an 
inexorable despot where formerly its gentle sister guided men by 
the pleasant delusions with which she knew how to ensnare their 
minds. A late writer, Mr. J. A. Symonds, has given voice to a 
similar thought in a less epigrammatic form. According to him, art “has lost its hold upon 
the centre of our intellectual activity,” and “can no longer give form to the ideas that rule the 
modern world.” “It cannot be too often or too emphatically stated,” continues Mr. Symonds, 
“that these arts (that is to say, the figurative arts) produce nothing really great and universal 
in relation to the spirit of their century, except by a process analogous to the mythopoetic.” 

It is evident, if these views be correct, and as the age of mythopoetic creations has long 
passed away, that art must indeed be dead, and it would be a useless task to attempt to galvanize 
it into life, no matter by what means. However lifelike its actions, it would only be a stalking 
corpse, which it were best to bury out of sight as quickly as possible. But it may be in order to 
ask whether we must accept these and other like utterances without a murmur of dissent, and 
whether these gloomy prophets of a hopeless future are really the bearers of a truthful message. 

In the first place, it might perhaps be said that, far from having been comprehended by us, 
art is still as great a mystery as ever. The definitions of the term which have been attempted 
by philosophical thinkers are manifold, and differ widely from one another, and we need only 
look around us among the productions of the day to see how the practical solution of the 
problem by the artistic workers is sought to be accomplished by the greatest variety of means. 
But this would be begging the question. Granted that we have comprehended art: — what of it? 
Is art a juggler’s trick which loses its attraction as soon as it has been seen into? Or is it one 
of the many ways in which we seek the truth? and is the finding of truth, if that be possible 
to man, to be dreaded as the end of all life? 

Nor does it seem to be founded in fact that the mythopoetic process is the only one which 
can produce great works of art. Greek art did not find the road leading to its highest develop- 
ment in sculpture and painting until after Homer had given clear-cut forms to the shadowy 
deities of the primitive ages, and had led them forth from the dimness of “ metaphor and 
myth” into the broad sunlight of a more potential humanity; and the Italian art of the Cinque- 
cento arrived at its culminating point only when it had invested the central figures of its faith 
with all the human beauty that the mind of man is capable of conceiving. It is, in truth, the 
very mission of art to clear the heavens of the imagination of all transcendental mists, and to 
give tangible, material form to the ideal, while its attempts to realize metaphor, or myth, or 


? Renaissance in Italy. The Fine Arts. By John Addington Symonds. New York: H. Holt & Co. 1879. 
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mysticism, invariably result in the monstrous and the unintelligible. Mr. Symonds himself rea- 
sons somewhat in the same strain when he says, that to the Florentine school “was committed 
the great charge of interpreting the spirit of Italian civilization in all its branches, not for the 
cloister only or the oratory, but for humanity at large,” because it was “ distinguished for its 
intellectual power, its sanity, its scientific industry, its adequacy to average human needs.” 

Perhaps the most comprehensive definition of art—most comprehensive because one of its 
terms is so indefinite as to be almost equal to an unknown quantity —is this, that it is simply 
the effort to give sensible embodiment to the ideal. If we accept this definition, we need have 
no fears for the future of art. As long as man exists, he will strive after the ideal, seeking the 
perfect with ever renewed and untiring effort, however often baffled. Hence art can only die 
with the last of the human race. But it must be admitted that the ideal is not always easily 
discernible. In periods of transition, in which some men adhere to old faiths, and others tear 
themselves away from them while the new faith that is to be their light is still hidden from all, 
or at best but dimly seen by a few,—in which old-established political institutions are subverted, 
and the whole social fabric is threatened with radical change, —this must necessarily be so. These 
are the times in which individualism asserts itself. The old highways having been abandoned, 
and there being no generally recognized leaders to point out new roads, every one must shift 
for himself. And yet there 1s more earnest yearning for and striving after the ideal, in these 
periods of doubt and inquiry, than in those other periods in which mankind with unquestioning 
faith, and often with unthinking minds, follows in the beaten track marked out by the footprints 
of its predecessors. It is but natural that this state of things should manifest itself in art. In 
periods of unity of faith or creed, when all men, or at least the great majority of men, see the 
ideal under a common form, or from one common point of view, there must naturally be also 
a unity of art, resulting in great works achieved by the co-operation of many minds and many 
hands. In periods of doubt, this unity no longer prevails, and the ideal, appearing in a multi- 
tude of forms, seems to the superficial observer to have been lost. But, although it may be less 
sharply defined, more vaguely outlined in the mist of doubt which floats about it, it is never- 
theless there. Or is there no ideality, even though it be unconscious, in the endeavors of the 
best of our modern landscape painters to bring man into closer communion with nature, to open 
his eyes to the glories of sea and sky and land, and thus to make him happier and better by 
teaching him to enjoy the beauties which continually surround him? And is there no striving 
after a more perfect humanity, no protest against the abasement of human faculties in the works 
of the painters whose themes are chosen from among the poor and the lowly? Indeed, it would 
not be difficult to show that a picture by Millet, born of unselfish pity, has a far higher ideality 
than any of the great votive pictures of the old artists, which owe their existence solely to the 
egotistic anxiety of conscience-stricken souls for their own safety, or those immense frescos on 
church and grave-yard wall which enforce the teachings of virtue by an appeal to fear. 

This want of unity in the views of mankind concerning the fundamental questions of life 
having steadily increased from the sixteenth century to our own time, it is but natural that the 
apparent aimlessness of art should be more conspicuous at the present day than ever before. 
Nor is it to be wondered at that of all countries of the earth the United States should most 
markedly show the symptoms of this condition; for while a certain degree of uniformity at least, 
if not of unity, is visible in the art of the various European peoples, tinged as it is with the 
characteristics of nationality, we are denied even this outward bond of union. Made up of 
elements gathered together from all quarters of the globe, and not yet fused into one homo- 
geneous mass,—sending our students abroad year after year to study in all the art-centres of 
Europe, and therefore influenced by all the art-schools in existence,—it is unavoidable that our 
art should present a diffuseness and want of concentration which must, at first sight, be puzzling 
to the beholder. 


Naturally enough, we are apt to regret this state of things, to deplore this division of our 
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power, which expends itself in innumerable directions, and to look back longingly to the great 
achievements of past centuries, which we are accustomed to think of as more favored than our 
own epoch. But we shall, perhaps, find some consolation in the knowledge gleaned from history, 
that the unity which we admire cannot endure forever, and that it is, indeed, the forerunner 
of decline. The period of striving and of effort is the period of youth; the moment of achieve- 
ment signalizes the beginning of decay. When the art of the Renaissance was at its height, 
when the temporal power of the Church seemed secured forever, the legend of the Tower of 
Babel realized itself in history. The shrine of St. Peter was designed to be the central point 
of the one universal faith which dreamed itself the mistress of the world, a landmark for all the 
nations of the earth; but before the great dome was reared upon its foundations, a confusion, 
not of tongues, but of creeds, had taken place, and the peoples, instead of turning to Rome in 
silent adoration, turned away from her, and wandered forth into the world of thought. And the 
confusion that fell upon the minds of men fell also upon art. 

When we attempt to generalize from the facts of history, we look about us for points of 
comparison, and, to be able to understand our own time, we would fain seek its counterpart in 
the epochs of the past. But history never really repeats itself, in spite of the old saw that there 
is nothing new under the sun. In pessimistic moods an American especially might be apt to 
compare the age we live in with that of the declining Roman republic. But except in the fact 
that then, as now, doubt had taken hold of thinking minds, the two epochs are far from offering 
any parallels. The greatest difference is, that, while then the tendency was towards despotism 
as the terrible remedy for ills which seemed otherwise incurable, the tendency now is towards a 
larger measure of liberty. We may believe with Gervinus that, as the Greek states passed from 
the zyrannis to more democratic forms of government, so we also are emerging from an era of 
despotism into an era of freedom. But if this should be so, art cannot be on the decline. On 
the contrary, we may rest our hope in the faith that we are climbing the hill. Never forgetting 
that “ all comparisons halt,” we might be tempted to say that the condition of art at the present 
day is somewhat similar to that which prevailed in the glorious days of the early Renaissance. 
At that time, to quote Mr. Symonds once more, “the whole intellectual conditions” of Italy 
“were those of growth, experiment, preparation, and acquisition, rather than of full accomplish- 
ment.” The artists were deeply “occupied with lessons in perspective and anatomy”; they had 
broken with the traditions of their predecessors, and were “bent upon realizing some special 
quality of beauty, expressing some fantastic motive, or solving some technical problem of peculiar 
difficulty.” We also have broken with the traditions of the past. To reach the peculiar excel- 
lence of some great artist, to think the thoughts of some revered master, and to mould these 
thoughts in his forms, is no longer our aim. Although our efforts are aided by the study of 
the works of those who have gone before us, we are yet striving for means of expression peculiar 
to ourselves, and hence the great preponderance of the technical element in our art, which adds 
another cause to those before named as tending to obscure the ideal. But it must again be em- 
phasized that the ideal is nevertheless present, although it may require a more discerning spirit, 
a more subtile power of analysis, a finer, more intuitive nature to perceive it in a few square 
inches of canvas representing some mysterious effect of light and air, than in a fresco covering 
a whole wall, and containing life-size figures. Those who run may read such a handwriting, but 
to understand the other one must stop and ponder. 

Possibly the time may come again when humanity — meaning thereby that part of humanity 
to which we ourselves belong, and which in our arrogance and. pride we are wont to look upon 
as the whole—shall rally around a common ideal, or shall see the ideal under one common 
aspect, and then we may hope that the technical knowledge which we are now striving to lay 
up, will stand our successors in good stead in their efforts to give form to the “great art” of 
the future. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 








THE TECHNICAL PROCESSES EMPLOYED 


IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 


HENRI-DEUX WARE. 





BWAIENCE HENRI- DEUX, 
Moor Henri-Deux Ware, is a 
term applied to a certain 
kind of vessels which form 
a well-defined group by 
themselves. ‘These vessels 
are made of a_ yellowish 
clay, decorated with flat 
ornaments in brown, black, or red, and frequently 
also with ornaments in relief. The name Henri- 
Deux Ware was chosen, for want of a better, be- 





cause the monogram of King Henry II. of France 
is found upon many of the pieces. In some cases 
this monogram, consisting of the interlaced letters 
HT D D, may not be genuine, but there is no 
reason to doubt it on the majority of the pieces. 
Besides this monogram, there are also found the 
salamander, the symbol chosen by Francis I. ; the 
three interlaced crescents of Diana of Poitiers ; 
the lilies which form the coat-of-arms of the Con- 
nétable Montmorency ; besides other monograms 
and devices, all of which, without exception, 
point to the first half of the sixteenth century 
(Francis [. 1515-1547; Henry Il. 1547-1559). 
The style and the shapes of the vessels also corre- 
spond to this period. Among them are a number 
of aigutéres (see Fig. 1), ewers with generally 
very narrow necks, such as are made to-day as 
decorative pieces on account of their elegant pro- 
portions, but which were then still in common use. 
At the time in question the ancient custom of hav- 
ing the water poured over the hands while washing 
them, so that they might come in contact with per- 
fectly clean water only, was still adhered to. But 
this custom rapidly fell into disuse, so that in the 
eighteenth century even the true meaning of the 
word ewer was lost. This is evident from the fact 
that Samuel Johnson, in his Dictionary, explains it 
to mean a vessel zz which the hands are washed. 
The bzberons, or sucking-bottles, the gourdes, or 
pilgrim-bottles, the salt-cellars on high feet, the high, 
richly-developed candlesticks, the various dishes on 
broad supports and with covers (many of which, as 
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a matter of course, are no longer in existence), also belong to this period. There was, indeed, no difference of 
opinion on this point from the very time when these vessels first attracted serious attention, which as to collectors 
and specialists was about 1839, and as to the public at large since 1862. But, nevertheless, the words of a report 
written in the vear last named still remain true: “ Before Bernard Palissy there will have to be inserted another 
Frenchman, whose name is unknown. I allude to the maker of the utensils known to amateurs in France as 
Faience de Diane de Poitiers, in England as Henri-Deux Ware, and valued more highly than the most precious 
porcelain by collectors. Much has been written, and nothing has been settled, concerning his person ; the period 
in which he lived is that of Francis I. and Henry II. ; and it is highly probable that his place of residence must 
be sought in Tours or its environs.” In the sixteen years which have passed away since this report was penned, 
the literature of the Henri- 
Deux ware has considerably 
increased. The ware itself has 
even received a new name, — 
Oiron Faience. The workshop 
and the names of some of the 
persons engaged in the manu- 
facture are believed to have 
been discovered in the town 
of Oiron, which may indeed 
be reckoned as belonging to 
the environs of the beautiful 
Touraine. Nevertheless, all 
these speculations are based 
on nothing but probabilities 
and possibilities, and absolute 
certainty is wanting as much 
as ever. Strictly speaking, this 
very interesting class of ves- 
sels is still anonymous, and 
M. August Demmin, in his 
SOGGs ARIA COR ie Guide de b' Amateur de 
PBK Fayence et Porcelaine, is 
fully justified in ranging it un- 
der the heading “ Localité 
inconnue,” although it is im- 
possible to agree with the 
author named in the rather 
low estimate which he puts 











upon the whole group. 
Whim and fashion have 
undoubtedly had something 
to do with the extraordinary 
prices quoted for this ware. 
Thus a connoisseur like Mr. 
Robinson values a candlestick 
Se RABIVER in the possession of the Baron 
Anthony Rothschild, in Lon- 
don, at fifty thousand francs, and from twenty thousand to thirty thousand francs have actually been paid for some 
other pieces. But it may be asked whether there is an absolute standard for anything whatever among the lovers 
of objects of art and of antiquity. Certain it is that in this case there are present various conditions which give 
an especial value to the objects under consideration. It is impossible to deny that the majority, at least, of these 
vessels are noble, and at the same time quite original, in form ; that their color is very agreeable ; and that the 
tints of the graceful flat ornamentation unite most harmoniously with the color of the ground. To this must be 
added the fact that the number of pieces is quite limited, and that they are not likely to be made common by a 
supply from another source. If we consider the respectable prices paid for genuine Palissy dishes, or for fine 
specimens of Delft ware, both of which are much less rare, the value put upon the Henri-Deux won of which 
only about seventy are known, loses something of its apparent exorbitancy. Furthermore, M. Demmin’s assertion, 
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repeated by other writers, that the 
ornamentation “ offers no difficulties 
whatever,” is simply an assertion be- 
lied by the experience of technical 
potters. But we do not need the 
evidence of other witnesses, as M. 
Demmin’s own words are sufficient 
to disprove his conclusions. He 
speaks more than once of the orna- 
ments as “ incrustations ” and “ niel- 
lures,” and repeatedly says of them 
that these “ niellos! consist of a col- 
ored mass, incrusted in white clay.” 
He assumes that clay of another color 
has been filled into hollows pressed 
into the soft clay body of the vessel 
by means of bookbinder’s tools. As regards the tools used, M.“Demmin is certainly correct, but it is evident, 
considering the delicacy of the lines, that the proceeding, as described by him, is not an easy matter. It was this 
difficulty of filling the hollows, without leaving any trace of the colored mass ( Ad¢e co/orée) on either side of the 
line, which led M. Avisseau, of Tours, a manufacturer who endeavored to imitate the Henri-Deux ware, to conjec- 
ture that the unknown artist of the sixteenth century must have used some simpler process. ‘The difficuities to be 
encountered furnish an explanation also of the high prices asked for good imitations (by Minton, Deck, and 


others), while at the porcelain manufactory of Gustafsberg, in Sweden, the difficulty is overcome by simply Jazzt- 
ing the ornaments on the mass.? 











But it is nevertheless true, that the ornaments are sunk below the surface, and are filled in with a mass of 
another color. ‘This is evident to the eye alone, and has been settled beyond a doubt by the examination of a 
fragment. Hence the question which remains to be settled is this: Does the incrustation consist of clay, pdéZe, or 
is it something else introduced by some other process? It is to be hoped that the fragment at Sévres will now be 
chemically analyzed, with a view to solving this problem. Meanwhile, a discovery made by Mr. Hans Macht, a 
teacher in the schools of the Austrian Museum at Vienna, has shown that there is a much simpler way of decorat- 
ing vessels after the manner of the Henri-Deux ware. 

Not a few of the old masters have left us very full notes concerning their technical methods, in the shape of 
books of recipes, which were probably compiled for the benefit of their contemporaries, or in some cases may 
have been intended as the record of a life full of experiments, efforts, and struggles. These books are invaluable 
documents for the artist and the historian of art. The industrial arts more especially are largely indebted to these 
treatises, from that of the monk Theophilus down to those by Cellini and Palissy. Unfortunately, however, no 
notices of this kind are known to have been left behind by the makers of the Henri-Deux ware. Very likely the 
motives were wanting which prompted others to adopt 
this course ; that is to say, the makers of these vessels 
were not in business, did not train any pupils, and did 
not attach sufficient importance to what they were doing 
to make them think that later generations might possi- | Hu 
bly be interested in their works. | / 

These generations are, however, interested to a very AM N 
high degree, and to satisfy their curiosity nothing is left = 
now but to question the works themselves. This has 
been done quite frequently of late, but their language 
remained unintelligible until the key was found by Mr. 
Macht. In the course of his investigations he had to go 
pretty much through the same experiences which await 
the decipherer of the written characters of a lost civiliza- 
tion. One discovery was logically followed by another, 
until the complete solution of the problem lay before him. Fig. 4. 






ih 





1 Niello is a term originally applied to a species of ornamentation on metal, in which incised lines are filled with a black mass, 
so that the design shows in black on a metal ground. — EpiTor. 

2 A biberon and a candlestick, by Minton, are in the Pennsylvania Museum of Industrial Art, Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 
Two salt-cellars by Minton, and a French imitation of a biberon, are in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. — EpITror. 
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According to these investigations, the process employed at the castle of Oiron, or wherever else the vessels in 
question may have been made, was as follows : — 

A lump of clay was rolled out into a crust by means of an ordinary kitchen utensil, known as a rolling-pin. 
(Fig. 3.) Upon this crust the decoration was executed. Until now the presumption was that this decoration had 
either been added to the vessel after its formation, in accordance with the usual methods of proceeding, or else 
that it had been produced simultaneously with the process of forming. For it was well known that, in the main at 
least, the decorations had not been Aazzted on, but that all the flat ornaments in brown, black, or red had been 
produced by the introduction of properly colored clays into lines sunk into the surface of the vessels. These 
sunken lines were supposed to have been the result of cutting with a sharp instrument, or of impressions made 
with stamps, or of reliefs on the inside of the form used, the hypothesis chosen depending upon the view taken as 
to the profession of the originator of the ware, some holding that he must have been a goldsmith, others that he 
was a wood-engraver or printer, and others again that he was a potter. But each of these hypotheses took it for 
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granted that the colored mass had been introduced subsequently, and that the excess had been removed by means 
of the scraper. Contrary to this view, Mr. Macht argued as follows: If the opinion of the majority of observers 
that the sunken lines were produced by bookbinder’s tools —an opinion which is based upon the evident 
similarity of the ornaments on the Henri-Deux vessels and the book-covers of the period —be the correct one, 
why might not these tools have been covered with the color to be used, and the impression and coloring have 


been produced by one and the same operation? Experiments showed the feasibility of the idea, and thus a whole 
group of apparent difficulties was removed at once. 





But not all the flat ornaments seen on many of the vessels were produced in this way. The ribbon-like orna- 
ments which are frequently introduced between the arabesques, scrolls, and flowers were treated differently. The 
outlines only of these ribbons were stamped into the clay, while the space between them, which is usually dis- 
tinguished from the outlines, as well as from the arabesques, etc., by a lighter brown color, was filled in with the 
brush. 

From the crusts of clay thus ornamented the vessels had now to be formed. For a cylindrical jug a parallelo- 
gram would have been sufficient ; but the cylinder is found only in the feet of some of the dishes. Salt-cellars 
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with their straight-lined substructure might be produced by the combination of right-angled pieces. In the case 
of dishes, on the contrary, or of vessels shaped like the half of an egg or of a sphere, it was necessary to proceed 
differently. It was impossible to produce the required shape by the expansion of the clay in one place, and its 
compression in another, as that would have destroyed the ornament. ‘The way out of this difficulty which was 
actually adopted is shown by the cuts or joints apparent in many places. 

Some of these joints had already attracted attention in former years, but their nature had not been sufficiently 
studied. They were taken to be moulding seams. But, if this were the case, the joints must necessarily be raised, 
so that, when seen in a side light, the shadow would come after the light, while in reality the light follows the 
shadow, thus showing the joints to be sunk. It follows that they are cuts, which have been filled by the glaze. In 
some cases these cuts extend over the whole surface of a vessel, in others they end abruptly. Usually the orna- 
ment on one side of the cut does not exactly fit that on the other side. All this goes to show that the crust was 
either cut into pieces of a shape which made it possible to combine them so as to form spherical bodies, or that a 





Fig. 7. 


similar result was reached by simply cutting away gores. Wherever this last proceeding was necessary, the dis- 
placement of the ornament will be found to be greatest, provided always that it covers the surface as a continuous 
whole. When single arabesques, flowers, etc. were used, the cut was made through the plain ground. 

The next thing was to fit the pieces thus cut into a hollow form (Fig. 4), and to join them. It is evident that 
the artist could see the ornamentation only when the vessel to be formed was a plate, a dish, a salt-cellar, or any 
other utensil decorated on the inside ; for the fitting of the ornament on the outside, which was pressed against 
the inner wall of the form, he had to depend almost entirely on the careful preparation of the pieces. ‘To dispose 
the pieces about a core was out of the question, as the vessel thus formed would have been torn by the drying of 
the clay. The development of the ornamentation on such a vessel, as seen in Figs. 6 and 7, shows that the cutting 
and fitting was kept in view when the crust was printed. The loops of the ribbon are allowed to project but little 
beyond the line of incision, and care is taken to make the lines meet as well as may be at the joint. That this 
aim was reached only to a certain degree is made evident by an examination of the vessel itself (the property of 
Mrs. Hope, of London), a faithful representation of which is given in our Fig. 5. 

Besides these bookbinder’s ornaments, we find also textile patterns, used in their original sense as well as 
reversed, that is to say, dark on a light ground in some cases, or light upon a dark ground in others. ‘The stamps 
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for the reversed patterns were obtained by simply taking 
a cast from the original form. Conclusive evidence of 
the truth of this conjecture is found in the c at of arms 
with the three lilies, in which the lower lily, in the original 
stamp, is placed somewhat too far to the right, while in 
the reverse it is as much too far to the left. 

Objects of a more complicated structure, such as 
aiguiéres, candlesticks, etc., were undoubtedly produced 
by a combination of more or less semi-spherical parts, 
produced by forming in separate moulds. For the pur- 
pose of uniting them, the joints were covered by strips of 
clay, which occasionally bore an ornamentation of their 
own, or the two edges were turned down, pressed together, 
and fluted by means of a small round rod pressed alter- 
nately against the upper and the under side. In this 
connection, the spouts of some of the vessels (Fig. 8), 
which have been formed in the way described, are espe- 
cially instructive. 

The plastic ornaments, such as garlands of fruit, 
masks, animals, etc. (see Figs. 1, 2, and 5), were evidently obtained from moulds made from objects which hap- 





pened to be at hand. The same heads and other shapes appear rather frequently, although with a number of 
variations, as, for instance, with wings or without wings, and so on. Those figures, however, which form the 
handles seem to have been modelled by hand, but even these were combined with heads or masks obtained from 
moulds. The difference between the heads and the bodies of the human or snake forms employed is quite strik- 
ing, the bodies being not only out of all proportion, but undeniably the work of a person who was not an artist. 
The handle of the Zaza (Fig. 2) is peculiarly interesting, as it plainly shows which parts were modelled by hand, 
and which —i.e., the head, the wings, and the tufts of hair on the thighs—were obtained from moulds. The 
aigutére again (Fig. 1) is proof of the clumsiness of workmanship in the formation of even a handle of the 
plainest kind without any decoration. 

All these particulars go to show that the remarkable vessels under consideration were the work of amateurs. 

[Those who desire to pursue this interesting subject further will find additional information in B. Bucher’s Dée 
Faiencen von Oiron (Henri-Deux), Wien, Oesterr. Museum, 1879. — Eprror. | 
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THE ARTISTIC YEAR. 


Victor CHAMPIER. L’Année Artistiqgue. L’ Adminis- 
tration — Les Musées — Les Ecoles — Le Salon Annuel 
—L’Exposition Universelle—Les Ventes de l’ Hotel 
Drouot—L Art en Provincee—L’Art a l’Etranger 
— Bibliographie et Nécrologie— Documents Officiels. 
Année 1878. Paris: A. Quantin. 1879. 8vo. iv + 
696 pp. 


T does not need long phrases,” says M. Champier 
in the Preface of his work, “to explain the 
purpose of-this book. Accustomed by inclina- 
tion, as well as by my duties as a journalist, to 

gather all the contemporary documents relating to the fine 
arts, it has seemed to me that I might be doing something 
useful by arranging my notes in the form of a repertory, to 
be brought out every year. Art holds so high a place in 
modern estimation, it plays such an important part in the 
economic and moral life of nations, its influence is so 
potent and so varied, that the neglect to publish an 
‘Artistic Year-Book,’ alongside of the many literary, 
musical, scientific, historic, geographical, theatrical, and 
other year-books which have appeared successively, is 
really quite surprising.” This want M. Champier has set 
himself to supply, and, with the aid of a number of foreign 
contributors, he has succeeded in producing a book which 
will be welcomed by every one who takes a lively interest 
in art, as it contains in a compact form a vast amount of 
information of the most valuable kind, which it would be 
almost impossible to bring together by private effort. 

Of the countries of which M. Champier treats, — neces- 
sarily all of them European countries, if we except the 
short mention made of art in the United States in the re- 
port on the Exposition,— France, very naturally, is ac- 
corded the lion’s share of space. And it is this part of 
the book, also, which is of especial interest to Americans, 
as France is the most direct contrary of the United States 
in its manner of dealing with the arts. Although there is 
no longer a “state religion” in France, there is still, ac- 
cording to M. Champier, a “state art” there. “ Among 
all civilized countries,” says our author, “ France is with- 
out doubt the one in which the fine arts are most vigor- 
ously directed and assisted.” Fortunately, we are also 
unencumbered by a state religion; whether it is to be de- 
plored or not that we have no state art may be a question 
still open to discussion, —in view of some of the govern- 
ment buildings which adorn our cities. 














The “General Direction of the Fine Arts” in France 
forms the second section of the “ Ministry of Public In- 
struction and the Fine Arts.” It is composed of six 
bureaux: —1. Instruction; 2. The Encouragement of the 
arts ; 3. Historical Monuments; 4. Theatres; 5. National 
Manufactories (Gobelins, Beauvais, Sévres) ; 6. Employés 
and Accounts. The sum placed at the disposal of the 
Direction, according to the budget of 1878, amounted to 
about 7,500,000 francs ($1,500,000).! the various objects 
for which this sum is to be expended being fixed by law. 
This is not the place to discuss the criticisms passed upon 
the budget by those who were dissatisfied with the com- 
paratively insignificant sums appropriated for certain ob- 
jects, as for example the amount of 150,000 francs ($30,000) 
set aside for purchases for the Louvre collections. It will 
be of greater interest to American readers to know how 
the Direction sought, with the means at its command, to 
realize the purpose for which it was created, i.e. the en- 
couragement of French art. This may best be done by 
giving the substance of some passages from the report of 
the Marquis de Chenneviéres, the late Director of Fine 
Arts, which conveys a very clear idea of the plan adopted. 
It has been remarked of late years, says M. de Chenne- 
viéres, that the aim of French art is deteriorating, and that 
the grand historical works of former days are giving way 
to works of genre. To counteract this decline it will be 
necessary to provide the artists of France with opportuni- 
ties for doing more important things. The French school 
shows every year, in the public expositions, to what extent 
the solidity of its studies and the skill in managing great 
compositions enable it to produce an exsembdle of monu- 
mental decorations which might be the pride of the whole 
country. But if these studies find no reward, and conse- 
quently remain useless, it is only too certain that before 
long they will be neglected, and French art will inevitably 
go to decay. It is not sufficient, therefore, to maintain 
schools, and to distribute the grand prix de Rome and the 
prix du Salon, but it will be absolutely necessary to employ 
the artists in the decoration of the public buildings, — city 
halls, court-houses, universities, libraries, museums, ex- 
changes, etc.,— not only of Paris, but of the provinces as 
well. The list of works ordered, as given in the report 


1 In the same year, England expended £307,414 (about $1,500,000) 
upon its Science and Art Department, while Germany set aside only 
2,438,230 marks ($609,557.50) for artistic purposes. This sum, how- 
ever, evidently does not comprise the expenditures of the individual 
German states. 
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(p. 587 seq.), shows that the care of the state is not con- 
fined with partiality to any one branch of art. The repro- 
ductive as well as the creative arts equally enjoy the protec- 
tion of the nation. It is interesting in this connection to 
read what M. de Chenneviéres (p. 590) says in respect to 
lithography. This art, after having been during a period 
of forty years an admirable instrument in the hands of 
great masters, such as Géricault, the Vernets, Charlet, 
Bonington, Delacroix, De Lemud, Raffet, Gavarni, Daumier, 
etc., and in those of reproductive artists like Cél. Nanteuil, 
Francais, Mouilleron, Eug. Leroux, Soulange-Tessier, 
Sudre, Aubry-Lecomte, etc., has suddenly lost the support 
of public favor, and is threatened with absolute annihila- 
tion, unless it receives the aid which it merits. M.de 
Chenneviéres, therefore, ordered a number of lithographs 
to be made from celebrated paintings, and requested that 
authority be given for further orders of a like kind. 

Assuming that the aid of the state can exercise a bene- 
ficial influence over art, the superiority of French art is 
not to be wondered at, especially when we consider that 
the state is vigorously seconded in its efforts by the city 
of Paris, which yearly expends something like $60,000 for 
paintings, sculptures, painted windows, engravings, medals, 
etc. This sum, moreover, includes only movable works of 
art, and does not comprise the public buildings, with their 
painted and sculptured decorations. 

It must be admitted, however, that even in France the 
wisdom of such an artificial fostering of art is by no means 
universally approved. Among the opponents of the whole 
system, the late Viollet-le-Duc was one of the stanchest, 
and when, in January, 1878, there was some talk of mak- 
ing him Director of the Fine Arts, he took occasion to 
say, in a letter to the Biex Pudlic, that, if the position 
were offered to him, he might perhaps accept it for 
about twenty-four hours, in the sole hope of demonstrat- 
ing that the wisest thing to do would be to suppress it 
altogether. 

The most significant event of the year 1878, for France, 
was the introduction of the compulsory study of drawing 
into the primary and higher schools (/ycées). In view of 
the importance of the subject, and of the marked attention 
it has of late received in the United States, it may not be 
amiss to set down here what M. Champier has to say upon 
it (p. 12): —* This reform had long been prepared by the 
efforts of the Director, and it had long been asked for by 
men of clear vision, who were distressed by the flagrant 
insufficiency of our artistic education, and dreaded the dan- 
ger which, as its result, might befall our national industries. 
By an inexplicable and lasting misunderstanding, which 
prevails even to this day, art, and in consequence drawing, 
which is its first instrument, was looked upon as a super- 
fluity of education ; it was thrown together with the small 
baggage of agreeable accomplishments. Instead of assign- 
ing to it the noble and beautiful part which belongs to it 
in the development of the judgment, the elevation of ideas, 
the perfecting of the power of exact observation by the 
direct examination of forms, its services were disdained, 
or rather the grandeur of its mission was not understood. 
It is necessary, therefore, to uproot the false idea, that 
drawing is only a more or less brilliant accessory of edu- 
cation; it is necessary to introduce it into the gymnastic 
training of the mind, with the same rights as grammar, 
history, or the dead languages.” M. Champier then 
proceeds to discuss the economical and industrial ad- 








vantages of drawing. But for his arguments the reader 
must be referred to the book itself. 

It is to be hoped that M. Champier will find encour- 
agement sufficient to enable him to issue many future 
volumes of L’Aunée Artistique. 

S. R. Koen er. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
AMERICAN. 


Gere R. GEO. C. MASON’S Biography of Gilbert 
Stuart, to be published by Messrs. Chas. Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, will probably be out before Christ- 
mas. The list of Stuart’s pictures brought 
together by Mr. Mason, and given in the book, contains 
above 600 entries, including the Washington portraits, to 
which the author devotes a special chapter. There has 
always been much confusion in regard to these portraits, 
and it has been Mr. Mason’s endeavor to throw as much 
light upon the subject as possible. The notes which 
accompany the list embrace, besides the history of the 
pictures to which they apply, reminiscences gathered in 
families and from old letters and other documents not 
previously published. The book will be illustrated by a 
head of Washington, engraved by Burt, and never before 
reproduced, a photogravure of the same head, and ten 
photogravures from other works by Stuart. On the title- 
page there will be an engraved portrait of the artist, from 
the miniature by Miss Goodridge (usually written Good- 
rich), and there will also be an etched head of Stuart from 
his own pen-and-ink drawing, the only drawing by him 
which is at present known. 

Mr. W. J. Linton’s Practical Hints on Wood-Engrav- 
ing, for the Instruction of Reviewers and the Public, i\lus- 
trated by several cuts, is about to be issued by Messrs. 
Lee & Shepard of Boston. 

Mr. ROBERT HOE, JR., of New York, has prepared a 
new and enlarged edition of Maberly’s Print Collector, 
which will be published by Messrs. Dodd, Mead, & Co. 

Mr. W. S. BAKER, author of a catalogue of the works 
of William Sharp and of a book on American engravers, 
has just finished a new work, entitled Zhe Engraved Por- 
traits of Washington, with Notices of the Originals and 
Brief Biographical Sketches of the Painters, which will be 
published by Messrs. Lindsay & Baker, of Philadelphia. 

Mr. S. G. W. BENJAMIN’S Our American Artists, 
illustrated by portraits and other engravings, is announced 
by Messrs. D. Lothrop & Co., of Boston. 
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FOREIGN. 


M. Paut Lacrorx has completed Ze XVII* Siecle, 
Institutions, Usages et Costumes, France 1590-1700. The 
volume, illustrated by 16 colored illustrations and 250 
wood-cuts, is to be published before the end of the year. 
Another volume, Lettres, Sciences et Arts au XVII* Sitcle, 
is to follow next year. 

Dr. HEINRICH KABDEBO has published the first part 
of his Hand-Lexikon osterreichischer Kiinstler, etc., which 
is to contain condensed notices of about ten or twelve 
thousand of the more important Austrian artists, skilled 
artisans, writers on art. and amateurs, from the fifteenth 
century to the present time. 
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Tue Academy understands that the new and _ final 
(fourth) edition of Mr. Richard Herne Shepherd’s Bz6/7- 
ography of Ruskin is ready for delivery. It may be had 
on application to the editor at his private address, 322 
Fulham Road, S. W., London. 

Rev. Mr. Burn, of Trinity College, Cambridge, has in 
press an abridged edition of his work on Rome and the 
Campagna. In its new shape it is hoped the volume will 
be useful as a hand-book to the ruins of the ancient city. 

M. O. RIEMANN will publish a volume entitled 7e- 
cherches archéologiques sur les Iles ioniennes, and M. 
Fernique, a memoir on the antiquities of Preneste. Both 
these works are to be published in connection with the 
French Schools at Athens and Rome. 

Mr. WILLIAM TIREBUCK has in press a pamphlet 
on William Daniels, an artist of the Rembrandt order. 
(Academy.) 

Tue fourth volume of the Catalogue of Satirical Prints 
in the British Museum, illustrating the period between 
1760 and 1770, is nearly ready for the press. According 
to the list of subjects given in the 4/henaum, there is also 
a section devoted to early troubles in America. 

Dr. CHRISTOPHER DRESSER is preparing a book on 
Fapanese Arts: a Description of the Architecture, Decora- 
tive Arts, and Art Industries of Fapan from personal Ob- 
servation, with numerous illustrations. Publishers, Messrs. 
Longmans, London. 

Mr. WALTER COPLAND PERRY is preparing a work 
on Greek and Roman sculpture, illustrated, to serve as a 
popular introduction to the history of antique art. To be 
published by the Messrs. Longmans, London. 

Selections from the Literary and Artistic Remains of 

Paulina Fermyn Trevelyan, first wife of the late Sir 
Walter Calverley Trevelyan, edited by David Wooster, 
with twelve etchings and fac-similes of drawings, is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Longmans, of London. 

Essays on Art and Archeology, by C. T. Newton, will 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan & Co., London. 

Mr. AusTIN Dopsson has received permission to print 
in his forthcoming memoir of Hogarth a recently discov- 
ered letter to the Hon. Society of Lincoln’s Inn respecting 
“Paul before Felix,” which conclusively fixes the date of 
(A theneum.) 

Mr. J. W. ZAEHNSDORF, of London, is about to publish 
an illustrated treatise on the art of bookbinding. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN, 


Compiled from the Publishers Weekly. 


AprPLeton, T.G. Chequer-Work. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
4 + 385 pp. Ill. by 2 photographs. 12mo, cloth. $1.50. 
essays and sketches; among them ‘‘ The Artist of Tanagra” 
** Ary Scheffer.’’) 

NIERIKER, May ALCcoTT. 


1879. 
(14 
and 


Studying Art Abroad, and how to do it 


Cheaply. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1879. 87 pp. 16mo, cloth. 
5° cents. 
PENLEY, AARON. A System of Water-Color Painting. .... From 38th 


London ed. New York: G. P. 
Square 16mo, boards. 
by Susan N. Carter.) 
Ruskrix, J. Laws of Fésole: Familiar Treatise on Elementary 
Prine ‘ples and Practice of Drawing and Painting, as determined by 
the Tuscan Masters. Arranged for Use of Schools. Vol. J. New 
York: J. Wiley & Sons. 1879. 13-+ 164 pp. Ill. 12mo, cloth. 
$2. (Reprint from English edition.) 


Putnam’s Sons. 1879. i+ 68 pp. 
50 cents. (Putnam’s Art Hand-Books, ed. 
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RuSKIN, J. Proserpina: Studies of Wayside Flowers while the Air 
was yet pure among the Alps, and in the Scotland and England which 


my Father knew. Vol. 1. New York: J. Wiley & Sons. 1879. 
4+ 259 pp. Ill. 12mo, cloth. $2.50. (Reprint from English 
edition. ) 

FOREIGN. 


ALEXANDER, SIR J. E. Cleopatra’s Needle, the Obelisk of Alexandria: 


its Acquisition and Removal to England described. London: 
Chatto & Windus. 126 pp. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

AMBIVERI, L. Gli Artisti Piacentini. Cronaca Ragionato. Piacenza. 
1879. 254pp- 16mo. 3 marks. 


ANDERSON, JAMES REDDIE. St. Mark’s Rest. Second Supplement: 
The Place of Dragons. Edited by John Ruskin, LL.D. London: 
Mansell, x + 35 pp. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


ANNUAIRE ARTISTIQUE des Collectionneurs. Par Ris-Paquot, Artiste 


Peintre. 1" Année, 1879-1880. 18mo. 278 pp. IIlustr. Paris: 
Simon. 6 fs. 

BLACKBURN, HENRY. Academy Notes. 1875 to 1879. London: 
Chatto. t1vol. 8vo. 6s. 

Bosc, E. Dictionnaire raisonné d’ Architecture. .... Paris: Firmin 
Didot & Cie. Parts 14 and 15. Pp. 337 to 575. Ill. 8vo. Lach 
part 6 fs. 

BouveENNE, A. Victor Hugo. (1827-1£79.) Ses Portraits et ses 
Charges Catalogués. 12mo. 80 pp. 3 etchinvs. Paris: Baur. 


BURCKHARDT, JACOB. The Cicerone: An Art Guide to Painting in 
Italy, for the Use of Travellers and Students. New ed., revised and 
corrected by J. A. Crowe. London: Murray. 296 pp. 12mo. 6s. 

Cotonna, F. “Le Songe de Poliphile, ou Hypnérotomachie du Frére 
Francesco Colonna. Littéralement traduit, pour la premiére fois, 
par Claudius Popelin. Paris: Liseux. Partl. Pp. 1 to 8o. 8vo. 
Ill. (To be issued in to parts, at 12 fs. each.) 

Congrés International de la Propriété artistique, tenu a Paris du 18 au 


21 Sept., 1878. Paris: Imprimerie Nationale. 217 pp. 8vo. 
Curtius, E., F. ApLer, und G. Trev. Die Ausgrabungen zu 
Olympia. IIl. Uebersicht der Arbeiten und Funde vom Winter 


und Friihjahr 1877-78. 
plates. Fol. 90 marks. 
Dictionnaire historique et archéologique du Département du Pas-de- 


Berlin: Wasmuth. 1879. 32 pp. and 38 


Calais. Publié par la Commission Départementale des Monuments 
historiques, Arrondissement de Béthune. Tome 3. 8vo. 329 pp. 
Arras: Sueur-Charruey. 


Dupre, Giov. Pensieri sull’ Arte, e Ricordi Autobiografici. Firenze. 
1879. 452 pp. 16mo. 4.80 marks. 

ESNAULT, G. Le Transsept septentrional de la Cathédrale du Mans ; 
Architectes et Bienfaiteurs (1393-1430). Par l’Abbé G. E., dela 
Société Francaise d'Archéologie. 8vo. 22 pp. Paris: Champion. 

Fitton, B. La Galerie de Portraits réunie au Chateau de Saumur, par 
Du Plessis-Mornay. 4to. 33 pp. and portrait. Paris: Quantin. 
(Reprinted from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts. ) 

FURTWAENGLER, ADF., und G. LogscucKe. Mykenische Thonge- 
fasse. Im Auftrage des Institutes in Athen herausgegeben. Berlin: 
Ascher & Co. 1879. 9 pp. and 12 lith. plates. Fol. 40 marks. 

GirAup, J. B. Recueil descriptif et raisonné des principaux Objets 
d’Art ayant figurés 4 l’Exposition rétrospective de Lyon (1577). 
Par J. B. G., Secr. Gen. de Exp. Rétr., Conservateur des Musées 
Archéologiques de Ja Ville de Lyon. Fol. xii + 31 pp. and 83 
heliogravures. Lyons: The Author. 

HETTNER, HERM. I talienische Studien. 
sance. Braunschweig : 
7 plates. Svo. 9 marks. 

Iconographie des Départements. Documents pour servir a I’ Histoire et 

la Connaissance du Travail et de la Richesse en France. Fac- 
similes et Reproductions photographiés sur Nature et sur Piéces ori- 
ginales inédites: Topographie, Archéologie, Architecture, Industrie, 
Arts et Métiers, Histoire politique et littéraire, religieuse et mili- 
taire, Portraits, Curiosités des Collections particuliéres et publiques, 
etc. Iconographie de la Loire (Armoiries peintes, sculptées ou 
gravées). Album No. 1. Large 4to. 7 pp. and 5 plates. Paris: 
Geoffray & Cie. 

LEsstnG. Le Laocoon, suivi d’un choix de Lettres archéologiques. 
classique, précédée d’une Notice littéraire par H. Grimm. 
xx + 280 pp. Paris: Delalain Fréres. 

LessinG. Laocoon. Nouvelle ed. Publiée avec une Notice, un Argu- 
ment analytique et des Notes en frangais, Par B. Levy. Small 
16mo. Paris: Hachette & Cie. 2 fs. 

Monavon, A. Notice descriptive de I’ Intérieur des Palais de Trianon 
et du Musée des Voitures de Gala. Catalogue des Peintures, Sculp- 
tures, Objets d'Art et d’Ameublement exposées dans les Apparte- 


Zur Geschichte der Renais- 
Vieweg & Sohn. 1579. vii + 312 pp. 


Ed. 
18mo. 


ments. Svo. 48 pp. Versailles. 1 fr. , 
PALusTRE, L. La Renaissance en France. Par L. P., Directeur de 
la Société frangaise d’Archéologie. Tome |. Liv. 2. _Ile-de- 


France (Oise). Dessins et gravures sous la Direction d’Eugtne 


Ladoux. Fol. Pp. 51 to 93, 4 plates and 10 cuts, tail-pieces, etc. 
Paris: Quantin. (To be published in 30 parts. ) 

RACINET, Le Costume historique. Paris; Firmin Didot & Cie. 
Part 7. 58 pp. and 23 plates. Fol. 


Ruskin, Joun. St. Mark's Rest: The History of Venice. Written 
for the Help of the few Travellers who still care for her Monuments. 
Sunny-Side: G. Allen. 36 pp. Crown 8vo. Is. 

SILCHESTER, or The Pompeii of Hampshire: How to get there, and 
what to see. London: Simpkin. 52 pp. 12mo. 1s. 

Taine, H. Philosophie de 1’ Art en Italie (Legons professées a 1’ Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts). 3ed. 18mo, 180 pp. Paris: Germer Baillitre 
& Cie. 2.50 fs. 
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VIOLLET-LE-Duc, E. E. De la Décoration appliquée aux Edifices. 
Large 4to. 51 pp., 23illustr. Paris: Ballue. 8 fs. 

WARNECKE, F. Lucas Cranach der Aeltere. Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Familie von Cranach. Gérlitz: Starke. 1879. 36 pp. Ill. 4to. 
to marks. 

Zota, E. Mes Haines. Causeries littéraries et artistiques. Mon 
Sa'on (1866). Edouard Manet, Etude biographique et critique. New 
edition. 1S8mo. 378 pp. Paris: Charpentier. 3.50 fs. 


PERIODICALS. 


{Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


ATLANTIC MonTHLY for November: — The Ceramic Art in America, 
by Jennie I. Young. Selections in Art, in Contributors’ Club. Re- 








ART REVIEW. 


views: Stewart’s Couture’ s Conversations on Art Methods ; Ruskin 
on Painting ; Piton’s China Painting in America. — For December : — 
Review: T anagra Figurines. 

HARPER'S MONTHLY for November : — Early American Art. I]lustrated. 
For December : — Review: Rood’s Modern Chromatics. 

INTERNATIONAL REVIEW for November : — The Paris Salon, 1879. 1. 
By Ch. Gindriez. Il]. The Art of Casting in Plaster among the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans. By W. W. Story. 

LipPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE for December : — The Impressionist School 
of Painting. By L. Lejeune. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for November:— Mr. Morris Moore and his 
Old Masters, by Clarence Cook. II]. The ‘ Infant Hercules” 
again, by Sofia Bompiani.— For December:— The Capitol of 
New York. By Montgomery Schuyler. Ill. Reviews: A Port- 
folio of Proof Impressions from Scribnzer and St. Nicholas ; Yriarte’s 
Venice. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


Tue Lenox GALLERY, in New York City, has been 
opened to the public, admission being obtained by cards 
which Mr. George H. Moore will furnish upon application. 
Munkdecsy’s picture of JJilton, Blind, dictating to his 
Donghter has been placed in position, and of course adds 


greatly to the interest of the collection. 
THE ART GALLERY OF THE PEABODY INSTITUTE in 
Baltimore is closed at present for the reception and prepa- 


ration of the casts and bronzes now coming from abroad ; 
but arrangements will probably be made before the close 
of the season, to open it for at least part of the time. 

tT. Louts. — The Museum now in course of erection, 
and alluded to in the last number of the REVIEW, will 
eventually be known as the Museum and Art Gallery of 
the St. Louis School of Fine Arts. The building will cost 
about $200,000, and will be completed and dedicated 
some time during the coming year. Already a number of 
pictures and statues worthy of such a home have been 
promised, and in a few years St. Louis will have an Art 
Museum which will compare favorably with any in America. 
An ample endowment has also been guaranteed, so that 
the future of the Museum and of the school connected with 
it is assured, in so far as it can be, financially. 


ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 


CHICAGO. — THE Two ACADEMIES. — The Chicago 
Academy of Design, after a fitful life of about ten years, 
expired on May Ist, 1879. From its ashes has arisen the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts. The former was a 
society of artists having the collaboration of amateurs. 
Its last important act, a year and a half ago, was to put 
its temporal affairs into the hands of a board of trustees 
composed of well-known business men, who were not 
artists. Dissensions arose between the two sets of man- 
agers, and the institution became more and more involved 
in debt, until the sheriff performed the final act by selling 
out all its effects to satisfy the demands of its creditors. 
The gentlemen who bought the property of the old Academy 
and the lease of its rooms, associating others with them- 
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selves, organized the new association, which is now incor- 
porated and in full working order, and is managed and 
controlled entirely by responsible business men. Its offi- 
cers for the present year a’e, President, Geo. Armour, 
Vice-President, E. W. Blatchford, Treasurer, L. J. Gage, 
Secretary, W. M. R. French, who, together with L. Z. 
Leiter, Wm. I. Baker, Jas. H. Dole, C. L. Hutchinson, 
and Wm. H. Bradley, constitute its Executive Committee. 
It consists of Governing Members, Honorary Members, 
and Annual Members. Governing Members, who may be 
either artists or laymen, pay an entrance fee of $100, and 
$25 per annum after the first year. They alone vote for 
and hold the office of trustees. Artists may also be elected 
Honorary Members by the Board of Trustees; as such 
they are exempt from the payment of dues, and have “all 
the rights and privileges of Governing Members, except 
the right to vote.” Annual Members have the privileges 
of Honorary Members for one year, upon the payment 
of $10. 

The objects of the Academy, as defined in its published 
prospectus and its license of incorporation, are “the found- 
ing and maintenance of schools of art and design, the for- 
mation and exhibition of collections of objects of art, and 
the cultivation and extension of the arts of design by any 
appropriate means.” The trustees also say in their pro- 
spectus, just published, that they “propose to establish a 
museum and a school of art, embracing within their scope 
painting, sculpture, architecture, decoration, and art in its 
technical applications. Not esthetic gratification of a few 
lovers of art only is concerned in this undertaking, but it 
is the desire and expectation to interest the public gener- 
ally, and to produce results so practic.l, and appealing so 
strongly to the taste, the pride, and the enlightened foresight 
of our citizens as to merit and receive their prompt support.” 
The general business policy of the Academy is outlined 
as follows: “The money derived from admission fees of 
Governing Members and larger subscriptions, is designed 
for a fund to be applied to securing a permanent location, 
and to the purchase of a collection of works of art, with a 
view to the formation of a representative museum of fine 
arts in their various branches and applications. Current 
expenses will be paid, as far as possible, out of current 
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receipts, to be derived principally from annual dues of 
Governing Members, ten-dollar subscriptions of Annual 
Members, tuition fees of students, and admission fees from 
exhibitions.” The schools are now open. There is a day 
school and a night school ;—the day school from 9 A. M. 
to 4 P. M. daily, under the instruction of H. F. Spread and 
L. C. Earle; the night classes for study from the antique 
and life, under the direction of J. Roy Robertson. The 
tuition fees are barely nominal, considering the advantages 
afforded. Costumed models are used in the day classes, 
while nude models are used in the night classes. A class 
of ceramic decoration is also organized under the direction 
of Mrs. F. N. Bond. Prizes will be given at the end of 
the year for proficiency in the various studies pursued. 
No exhibitions are yet announced, and, in view of what is 
done annually by the Art Committee of the Inter-State 
Exposition, it is probable that for some time the efforts of 
the new Academy will be mainly directed toward the main- 
tenance of efficient schools, for which there is a well-known 
demand in Chicago. 

Since the above notice (crowded out of the November 
number for want of space) was written, the artists of 
Chicago have determined to revive their old organization, 
in which they take great pride. This was evinced by a 
large and enthusiastic attendance on the occasion of the 
annual meeting, Nov. 6th, L. W. Volk, in the chair. 
They believe that their old charter is worth preserving, 
and do not mean that it shall go down to history that a 
body of artists in a city like Chicago has allowed its name 
to be sullied by leaving its just debts unsatisfied. The 
troubles of the Academy have always been financial ones ; 
but similar bodies have been in worse condition, and have 
extricated themselves. Therefore the Academy of Design, 
as a body of artists, proposes to leave the new Academy 
of Fine Arts to itself, and to endeavor to revive the general 
interest in its own affairs, which for a time appeared to have 
died out. At the annual meeting the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: —J. C. Cochrane, Architect, 
President; J. R. Sloan, Painter, Vice-President; Enoch 
Root, Painter, Corresponding Secretary ; G. J. Verbeck, En- 
graver, Recording Secretary; and C. F. Schwerdt, Treas- 
urer. Mr. Cochrane made an enthusiastic address upon 
assuming the duties of President. The Secretary presented 
the annual report of the trustees, and a statement of the 
financial condition of the Academy, which was anything 
but flattering. He recited the facts concerning the finan- 
cial disaster which resulted in the sale of all the Academy’s 
personal property last spring. The.property was actually 
sold for $250 to satisfy a judgment for back rent, amount- 
ing to about $600. It was bought in by the holder of 
the judgment, and resold to the New Academy of Fine 
Arts for $900; but it is said to have been more valuable. 
The landlord, though he still held a judgment for a balance 
over and above the amount realized at the sale, paid back 
to the Academy over $400, which has been devoted to 
paying the current obligations of the old Academy, leaving 
claims to the amount of nearly $3,000 unsatisfied. With 
this load on its shoulders, the original body, with the as- 
sistance of its friends, proposes to commence a new life. 
There will thus be two academies in active competition. 

The Academy of Design was originally organized by 
special act of the legislature of the State, March toth, 
1869. Its charter is a valuable one, and worth preserv- 
ing, in that it exempts its personal property from taxation, 
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and no special charters can now be granted by the legis- 
lature under the new constitution. It first had rooms in 
the old Crosby Opera House, and at the time of the great 
fire, in 1871, occupied quarters erected for it on Adams 
Street. After the fire a building was erected for its use on 
the corner of Michigan Avenue and Van Buren Street, but 
the site not proving to be advantageous, it moved to the 
rooms in the Pike Building, now occupied by the Academy 
of Fine Arts. The annual meeting of the Academy of 
Design was held in its old rooms, but it intends seeking 
new quarters. It will soon also hold a reception, and in 
due time an exhibition. 

CINCINNATI. — The School of Design in the McMicken 
University shows a total of 424 registered pupils. The 
actual number, however, is really only 300, as many of the 
pupils are registered in more than one department. The 
departments are classified as follows: —1. Drawing School: 
Three primary classes; drawing from geometrical solids, 
casts from fruit and flowers, natural fruit and flowers, 
architectural ornaments (90 pupils). Two second-grade 
classes; drawing from parts of antiques (60 pupils). 
Two third-grade classes; drawing from the antique, full 
figures (day class 25, night class 23 pupils). Three 
fourth-grade classes; drawing from life (day 9, night 15, 
special class 7 pupils).—2. Department of Decorative 
Design, Water-Color Painting and Pen Drawing: Three 
day classes and one night class (122 pupils). —3. Wood- 
carving Department: one day class (54 pupils). — 4. De- 
partment of Sculpture: day class (8 pupils); night class 
(11 pupils). 

Mr. Henry F. Farny, assisted by Mr. E. K. Foote in 
painting, and Mr. Ferdinand Meersmann in sculpture, has 
opened an art school in Pike’s Opera-House Building. 
The course of instruction will be exclusively limited to 
studies from the living model. 

Mr. Preston Powers opened his School of Sculpture, 
under the patronage of the Women’s Art Museum Asso- 
ciation, on Nov. 3d, with twenty-two pupils registered for 
the course. Fourteen pupils have commenced work in 
modelling at the rooms of the Association in the Music 
Hall. 

SAN FRANcIScO.— The students of the School of De- 
sign have formed a club, under the name of the Art Stu- 
dents’ Life Class. This organization, according to the 
Morning Call of Nov. 1, is the first of its kind on the 
Pacific coast, and owes its successful beginning mainly to 
the efforts of Mr. Virgil Williams (formerly of Boston) and 
the Art Association. The class will meet three times a 
week, and many of the resident professional artists have al- 
ready signified their intention of participating in its studies. 

St. Lovis.— The St. Louis School of Fine Arts has 
just become possessed of a valuable collection of about 
200 etchings and engravings, the gift of a lady. The 
etchings are especially valuable to the students, as many 
of them are represented in different states, showing the 
progress and development of the work. 


LECTURES. 


THE CONCORD SCHOOL OF PHILOSOPHY AND LITERA- 
TURE having been a success, a second term is announced 
for next season. Among the lectures already determined 
upon are several by Mrs. E. D. Cheney on “ Color” and 
“ American Art.” 
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THE 


Pror. WARE will deliver six lectures and give six 
lessons for practising draughtsmen on “ Shades and 


’ 


Shadows and the Perspective of Shadows,” in the Lowell 


Free Course at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Boston. The first lecture will be given on the 


evening of Jan. 5th. 1880. 

Four LECTURES ON JAPANESE ART will be delivered 
before the Peabody Institute, Baltimore, on the evenings of 
Jan. 6, 8, 13, and 15, 1880, by Prof. William Elliot Gsiffis, 
author of Zhe JWikado’s Empire, and formerly of the Uni- 
versity of Tokio. The illustrations to be used at these 
lectures were expressly prepared for the purpose by Japan- 
ese artists. 

Rev. H. G. SPAULDING, whose lectures on “ Pagan 
and Christian Rome” were announced in the last number 
of the Review, has changed his residence. His pres- 
ent address is 648 State Street, Springfield, Mass. Mr. 
Spaulding’s lectures, as given during the present season, 
are arranged in two series ; one upon “ Pagan Rome and 
Christian Rome,” the other upon “ Roman Life and Art,” 
chiefly as revealed by the discoveries made in Pompeii. 
The sub-titles of the first course are as follows: —1. The 
Hills, Walls, Gates, Fountains, Aqueducts, and Baths of 
Pagan Rome. 2. Classic Ruins; the Rome of the Ca- 
sars. 3. Ancient Roman Amusements. 4. Catacombs and 
Churches; Early Christian Art. 5. St. Peter’s; the Rise 
and Development of the Christian Basilica. The second 
series treats of the following subjects: —1. How Pompeii 
was Destroyed. 2. The 


4. The Roman 


Roman Watering-Places. 3. 
Daily Life of the Old Roman World. 
House. 5 and 6. Ancient Paintings. 

Mr. Corninc’s Lectures on Art, with stereopticon 
illustrations, have been well attended, writes a correspond- 
ent from Brooklyn, N. Y., but not so adequately as their 
intrinsic excellence would seem to merit. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New York. — The first of the monthly art receptions 
of the Union League Club was given on the evening of 
Thursday, November 13th. The number of pictures con- 
tributed by artists was unprecedented, and completely 
filled the gallery. It was the most interesting and note- 
worthy exhibition that the art committee of the club has 
yet succeeded in giving, and it comprised examples of the 
best and most recent work of nearly all the leading men. 
The receptions of the Union League Club are of great ser- 
vice to the local art interest. Artists display a very com- 
mendable desire to appear well on each occasion, and the 
opportunities afforded them for profitable and desirable 
intercourse with possible and known patrons are excellent. 

The exhibition at the American Art Gallery (late Kurtz) 
is full of interest, but is not attracting the degree of public 
attention that it deserves. This is probably due in a great 
measure to the fact that it is regarded very much in the 
light of a dealer’s display, a consideration which, although 
it ought to have no weight, promises nevertheless to cause 
some embarrassment to the Society of American Artists, 
which apparently has no other place to go to for its regular 
spring exhibition. Up to Nov. 2oth ten paintings had 
been sold, amounting in the aggregate to S4,000. An in- 
teresting exhibition of designs, submitted in competition 
for prizes offered by the “ Art Interchange,” was held at 
the same rooms. 
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The Loan Exhibition of the Seventh Regiment Fair 
brought out of the private collections a great many inter- 
esting pictures, notably the sensational “1807” of Meis- 
sonier, in the possession of Mrs. A. T. Stewart, which 
thus came into public view for the first time since its 
purchase. 

Boston. — The exhibition of the works of the late 
William Morris Hunt opened at the Museum of Fine 
Arts on Nov. 11th, and will close Dec. 15th. It contains 
200 works in oil, 118 charcoal, pastel, and water-color 
drawings, and 3 plastic works, covering a period of thirty 
years, and including the artist’s last sketch, executed three 
days before his death. The catalogue contains a short 
biography, written by Mr. John C. Dalton, and is adorned 
with an excellent photograph of the deceased. 

The exhibition of drawings by Mr. Ruskin closed on 
Nov. 8th. The drawings have been taken to New York, 
to be exhibited there. 

The first exhibition of the Boston Art Students’ Asso- 
ciation was held at the rooms of the Art Club, from Nov. 
17th to Nov. 22d. 

The Twenty-first General Exhibition of the Art Club 
will open Friday, Jan. 9th, and continue until Saturday, 
Jan. 3ist, 1880. 

The exhibition of paintings by American artists, at the 
gallery of Messrs. Doll and Richards, will remain open 
until about the middle of December. It is very interest- 
ing, as it contains a number of paintings by artists of other 
cities. Prominent among these are a large marine by 
Richards, of Philadelphia, one of the most important works 
of this artist; landscapes by Wyant, Sartain, Inness, and 
others; Edward Moran's Returning Fishermen; and pic- 
tures by Wordsworth Thompson, J. G. Brown, etc. Mr. 
Selinger, a young Boston artist, lately returned from 
Munich, has a capital figure of an old German peasant, 
and Mr. J. Appleton Brown is represented by a Winter, 
one of a set of the four seasons painted some months ago. 
A most interesting special exhibition of portraits, including 
those of the Hon. Lyon Playfair, Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams, Rev. J. Langdon Sibley, a couple of portraits of 
ladies, and one of a child, by Mr. F. P. Vinton, was held in 
the same gallery some weeks ago. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The first annual exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Society of Artists, held at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts, closed on December Ist. The 
catalogue, illustrated after the manner of the catalogues of 
the New York Academy of Design, shows a grand total of 
360 works, all by American artists. 

CINCINNATI. — Five paintings constitute the entire 
number of works of art disposed of at the Cincinnati 
Exposition. A landscape, Stout, Upper Egypt, by S. BR. 
Gifford, and 7he Captive, by McLure Hamilton, were 
among the sales. 

New York. — The Twentieth Annual Sale of the Art- 
ists’ Fund Society of New York, will take place the latter 
part of January. All the productions are by American 
artists, and offered free of limitation. The praiseworthy 
object of these sales commends them to the special atten- 
tion of the public. 


CLUBS. 


Tue Boston ArT Cuus held its first meeting of the 
The following resolu- 
tions were adopted as a tribute of respect to the two distin- 


season on the evening of Nov. Ist. 











guished Boston artists whose death took place during the 
summer recess : — 

“ Resolved, That we, members of the Boston Art Club, 
deeply regret the untimely death of our late associate, 
William Morris Hunt. While his artistic genius was of 
that high order which obtained the warm admiration of all 
who could appreciate it, his kindly disposition endeared him 
to his friends, and his brilliant social qualities made those 
who occasionally met him feel that it was a privilege to be 
in his company. 

“ Resolved, That we, members of the Boston Art Club, 
feel the death of Dr. William Rimmer to be a most serious 
loss, both to us and to the community in which he lived. 
His profound knowledge of anatomy, coupled with his 
great artistic talent, fitted him to render the most impor- 
tant services to art education, and we may long wait before 
we can hope to fill the place which he has left vacant.” 

THE CINCINNATI POTTERY CLUB took possession of 
its new work-room in the Hamilton Road Pottery of Mr. 
Frederick Dallas on Nov. 5th. The Club is limited to twelve 
members, the officers being Miss M. Louise McLaughlin, 
President, Miss Clara C. Newton, Secretary, and Miss 
Alice Holabird, Treasurer. The new underglaze kiln, 
now being built for the use of the Club, will be ready in 
the course of a few weeks. 

Tue St. Louis SKETCH CLuB. — Less than two years 
ago, the same lack of cordiality and good feeling was 
apparent among the artists of St. Louis that is generally 
found among men of the same profession who keep to 
themselves and have nothing to bring them together; but 
this state of things has lately been greatly changed for the 
better, thanks to the beneficent influence of the St. Louis 
Sketch Club. The Club is managed on the plan usually 
followed in similar institutions, that is to say, one member 
in turn chooses a subject for illustration, and the sketches 
of the evening become his property. From the beginning, 
however, the Club did not neglect the social feature. in 
the shape of a modest lunch, cigars, and other harmless 
enjoyments. Finally rooms were secured and tastefully 
fitted up, and in them the Club — which consists of active 
and associate members — meets once in two weeks. To- 
ward the last of October a reception was tendered by the 
Club to Mr. Harry Chase, the marine painter, on his second 
return from Europe, where he devoted three years to the 
study of his profession at the Hague. The chief danger 
to the Club at this time is its fast growing membership. 
It has become popular, its meetings are eagerly reported 
by the papers, and there is danger of the introduction of 
an element caring little for art, and much for the social 
features. 


MONUMENTS. 


A monument to Major John André, erected on André 
Hill, near Tappan, Rockland Co., N. Y., the spot where 
he was executed as a British spy, was dedicated on 
Oct. 2d. The monument is in the shape of a shaft of 
Maine granite, three and a half feet square and five feet 
high, its otherwise plain sides relieved by several inscrip- 
tions. The cost was borne by Mr. Cyrus W. Field. 

Congress appropriated $3000 at the last session for a 
memorial to be erected upon the site of the house in which 
Washington was born. The design is to be executed 
under the direction of Secretary Evarts, who has consulted 
with eminent artists and gentlemen accomplished in art 
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upon the proper form of such a memorial. © The estate is 
in Westmoreland County, Virginia, about midway between 
Richmond and Washington, and nothing remains of the 
house but a chimney. Secretary Evarts and a party of 
friends recently made a visit to the spot for the purpose 
of judging from the actual situation what would be an 
appropriate memorial. Among the suggestions nothing 
seems to us better than that of a fountain, if it can be 
made practicable. The ever-flowing living water, pure 
and refreshing, is a fitting symbol of the character and 
influence of the man to be commemorated. Statues of 
him and monuments of every kind are frequent and famil- 
iar, and a fine work of the kind, well placed upon the very 
site of the house, could not but be very satisfactory. But 
a fountain, besides its suggestiveness, offers room for 
bas-reliefs and designs drawn from the story of Washing- 
ton’s life. It is fortunate that the decision will be made 
by authorities so competent, and we have a right to expect 
that whatever form of memorial shall be selected will be 
worthy the spot and the country. (Harpers Weckly.) 

Mr. John Carroll Power, custodian of the National 
Lincoln Monument at Springfield, Ill, has kindly fur- 
nished the following details. The design of the entire 
monument is by Mr. Larkin G. Mead, and was adopted 
by the Association on Sept. 11th, 1868. The Association 
took upon itself the management of the architectural part 
of the structure, and on Dec. 30th, 1868, entered into a 
contract with Mr. Mead by which the latter bound him- 
self to mould, cast, and deliver all the statuary included in 
his design, namely a statue of Lincoln, not less than ten 
feet high, four groups representing the infantry, cavalry, 
artillery, and navy, and a coat of arms of the United 
States, for the sum of $70,000, — the various pieces to be 
delivered from time to time, as the Association might di- 
rect. On May 7th, 1869, the Executive Committee was 
instructed to request Mr. Mead to proceed with the statue 
of Lincoln and the coat of arms. Ground was broken on 
Sept. 9th, 1869, and by July, 1871, the work was so far 
advanced that the body of Mr. Lincoln’s son Thomas 
(Tad), who died on the 15th of the month, could be placed 
in one of the crypts. On Sept. 19th of the same year, 
President Lincolu’s remains were removed from the tem- 
porary vault to the central one of the five crypts intended 
to hold the entire family, and the bodies of his two 
children William and Edward were also placed in the 
monument. The models for the Lincoln statue and the 
coat of arms arrived from Florence at the Ames Manu- 
factory in Chicopee, Mass., in October, 1870, and the casts 
were placed on the Monument on Oct. 2d, 1874. In 
December, 1871, Mr. Mead was authorized to proceed with 
the infantry group, and the order for the naval group fol- 
lowed in March, 1872. The dedication of the Monument 
took place on Oct. 15th, 1874, in the presence of 20,000 
people. The naval and infantry groups were received 
early in the spring, and placed in position in September, 
1877. In May of the same year, Mr Mead was invited to 
proceed with the artillery group, and the order for the 
fourth and last, or cavalry group, was given on Sept. ?2th, 
1879. In prosecuting this work the Association has never 
contracted any debts, and no order was given before the 
necessary funds were secured. The moneys so far re- 
ceived came from the following sources : — State of IIlinois, 
$77, 000; State of New York, $10,000; State of Missouri, 
$1,000; Siate of Nevada, $500; citizens of Chicago, 
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$4,566.66, being one third of the price of the infantry 
group; citizens of New York, $13,700, the entire price of 
When the artillery and cavalry groups 
are placed and paid for, the total cost will amount to about 
$212,000. Mr. Power adds, that this will about exhaust 
the funds of the Association, and a call will probably be 


the naval group. 


made on Boston for about $10,000, to aid in ornamenting 
the seven acres of ground surrounding the Monument. 
Many assurances have already been given that such a call 
will meet with a liberal response. The Monument is of 
Quincy granite, and consists of a square base with semi- 
circular projections on the north and south sides. From 
this base rises a square structure, with circular projections 
on the four corners, which serve as pedestals for the 
groups. Above this structure rises an obelisk, in front 
of which, on the south side, stands the statue of Lincoln 
on a square pedestal. The monument is 72% feet square 
at the base, and too feet high. The Memorial Hall, in 
the basement of the building, contains a collection of 
Lincoln relics. 

The statue of Josiah Quincy, by Mr. Thomas Ball, 
lately erected before the City Hall, in Boston, has been 
the cause of considerable, but, from its character, unprofit- 
able discussion in the papers. A savage attack upon Mr. 
Ball by Mr. Wendell Phillips, published in the Adver- 
tiser, and containing a eulogium on Mr. Martin Milmore’s 
works, has called forth several replies, glorifying Mr. Ball 
at the expense of Mr. Milmore. On the whole it must be 
said, however, that public opinion, in so far as it finds ex- 
pression in the papers, does not seem to be satisfied with 
this latest adornment of the city. 

Mr. Richard S. Greenough is to furnish to the city of 
Boston a duplicate of his bronze statue of Governor Win- 
throp, for which he is to be paid the sum of $4,800. This 
statue is to be a companion to Miss Whitney’s Samuel 
Adams, and will probably be placed upon the Common. 

A statue of Lief Ericsson, to be paid for by private sub- 
scriptions, is to be erected in the square in front of the 
Post-Office building in Boston. 

According to a report in the Advertiser, it has been 
suggested that the new Society for the Adornment of the 
City of Boston take immediate steps to secure memorials 
of the five signers of the Declaration of Independence from 
Massachusetts, either by placing their statues at the gates 
of the Common, or by grouping their effigies in sume 
prominent place. The same report also states, on the au- 
thority of Mr. Edward Atkinson, that the Robert G. Shaw 
memorial fund, to be used in the erection in Boston of a 
monument to Col. Shaw, who was killed in the assault on 
Fort Wagner, July 18th, 1863, now amounts to nearly 
enough to secure the object for which it was designed, and 
that, if the city will grant a lot of land on Commonwealth 
Avenue, two persons will contribute $1,000 toward the 
erection of an equestrian statue there, which will serve 
as a complement to that of Washington in the Public 
Garden. 

A proposition is on foot in Boston to erect an arch of 
triumph, commemorating the Revolution, at the junction of 
Commonwealth Avenue and West Chester Park. 

An association, known as the Chisolm Monument 
Association, has been formed for the purpose of erecting 
a monument to Judge Chisolm and his daughter Cornelia. 
Grace Greenwood is the President, Mrs. H. C. Ingersoll, 
Washington, D. C., the Treasurer. 
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A monument to the memory of the late Henry C. Carey, 
the well-known writer on political economy and the cham- 
pion of protection, is to be erected in Philadelphia. 

A Confederate monument was unveiled at Macon, Ga., 
on the 29th of October. 

Ward’s equestrian statue of Gen. George H. Thomas 
was unveiled on the occasion of the eleventh reunion of 
the Society of the Army of the Cumberland, at Washing- 
ton, D.C., on the 19th of November. 

Another effort is to be made in Indiana to raise money 
for a bronze statue of Senator Morton. The project was 
started two years ago, but has not thus far been attended 
with success. 

A monument is to be erected to General Hooker. 

Cleopatra’s Needle, the obelisk which was to arrive in 
New York from Alexandria before the end of the year, has 
been attached by the creditors of the deposed Khedive ; 
but this effort to retain the monument in Egypt will prove 
unavailing, as it is undoubtedly American property. Some 
opposition to the removal of the monolith has also de- 
veloped in the United States, and a petition has been 
started by citizens of Newport, R.I., praying that it be 
left, under American protection, where it is now standing. 
Signatures to this petition may be forwarded to the office 
of the Newport ews. 


NECROLOGY. 


ABEL C. MARTIN, architect, of Boston, died in that 
city, in his forty-eighth year, on October 29th, from injuries 
received by being run over by a frightened horse. Among 
the works executed by him in Boston may be named the 
Chauncy Hall school building, the Clarendon House, and 
the new Park Theatre. Mr. Martin was one of the founders 
of the Society of Architects. A more detailed biographical 
notice of the deceased may be found in the American 
Architect for November 8th. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A society has been formed in Boston for the adornment 
of the city. A preliminary meeting, called by Messrs. 
M. P. Kennard, Charles W. Slack, Frederick O. Prince 
(the Mayor of the city), and Gilbert Attwood, took place 
on Nov. Ist, at Young’s Hotel, and at an adjourned meeting, 
held at the hall of the Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic 
Association on Nov. toth, a temporary organization was 
effected, with the Hon. Alexander H. Rice as President. 
A committee was also appointed to consider the name to 
be adopted by the new society. 

At a Fair held for the benefit of the Homeeopathic 
Hospital at Brooklyn, N. Y., a special effort was made to 
secure a sum sufficient to endow an “artist’s bed.” Of 
a number of pictures contributed by the painters several 
were sold, as were all the etchings presented by Mr. F. S. 
Church of New York. The offerings were given with the 
condition that they should be sold at the prices fixed by 
the artists, in this differing from the usual plan of taking 
what can be had. 

Mr. Fairman Rogers has presented four Tanagra figu- 
rines to the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 

The San Francisco Art Association has received as a 
gift a reproduction in marble of Titian’s Venus, in the 
Tribuna of the Uffizi at Florence. 











Mr. W. M. Chase, the well-known New York artist, has 
added the large central hall of the roth Street studio build- 
ing to his atelier, and is employed in decorating and fur- 
nishing it with an immense amount of material from abroad. 
When this is completed Mr. Chase will have a studio of 
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amazing proportions, which for various reasons cannot fail 
to possess a marked interest for all to whom it is in any 
way accessible. 

Munkacsy’s Viszt to the Baby has been sold to Mrs. A. 
T. Stewart by Judge Hilton. 





FOREIGN 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE COLLECTION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES of M. 
Allemant, comprising 156 bronzes of animals, 131 ceramic 
statuettes, and a number of other objects, is to be bought 
by the city of Antwerp at the price of 22,000 francs. 

THE Museum AT Boo.ak, near Cairo, the finest 
Egyptian Museum of the world, is being repaired and 
re-decorated, according to a correspondent of the Acad- 
emy, pending the problematical completion of the promised 
new building on the other side of the Nile. According to 
the same correspondent, it looks as if the new Khedive took 
some interest in the collection. 

THE MUSEO TIBERINO, at Rome, now building in the 
old Botanical Garden, is to contain all the objects of art 
found in and along the banks cf the Tiber. The con- 
servatory of the garden has been converted into a gallery, 
to hold the fine frescos lately discovered in the Farnesina. 
(Atheneum.) 

THE New MvusEuM AT VIENNA is rapidly approach- 
ing completion, and will probably be ready in 1882 to 
receive the pictures now exhibited in the Belvedere. The 
collection will be considerably increased by the paintings 
at present dispersed throughout the imperial palaces, and 
by a selection from those in the lower Belvedere, including 
two Holbeins and an admirable Clouet. Two catalogues 
of the new museum are already in preparation, one of 
which is to contain simply a short enumeration of the 
paintings, the other, in three volumes, giving all the infor- 
mation sought for by students. (. Chr.) 

BriTIsH MusEuM.— The sculpture galleries of the 
British Museum are to be lighted by electricity. Experi- 
ments in this direction are now making. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. — Great indignation is 
expressed by the English papers at the periodical closing 
of the National Gallery, and a movement is.on foot to 
prevail on the trustees to throw the gallery open perma- 
nently, and at least six days in the week. 

Tue INDIA Museum, which forms part of the South 
Kensington Museums, and contains, besides many objects 
illustrating the natural wealth of India, a valuable collec- 
tion of paintings, sculptures, and art-industrial products, is 
threatened with dispersion, seemingly because not suffi- 
ciently patronized by the public. An interesting descrip- 
tion of the Museum is given in the Saturday Review of 
Oct. 18th. The most important part of the collection, 
from the point of view of the history of art, are the 
sculptures from the tope of Amravati, and those from 
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Murdan. The tope, now destroyed, was built in the year 
311 of cur era; the sculptures relate to the birth and life 
of Gautama, the founder of Buddhism, and have been 
figured and described by Mr. James Fergusson. Still 
more interesting to the student of art are the fragments 
from Murdan, in which Greek influences, attributable per- 
haps to the invasion of Northwestern India by Alexan- 
der, are clearly visible. It is to be hoped, with the writer 
in the journal quoted, that the India Museum may still be 
saved, and that it may be made more available by removal 
to a more accessible locality. 


SCHOOLS. 


AUSTRIA. — The question of the combination of indus- 
trial schools with the public schools, is the subject of a 
series of articles by R. v. Eitelberger in the A/itthetlungen 
des k. k. Oesterreich. Museums. Dr. v. Eitelberger taxes 
strong ground in favor of the combination, and sums up 
his arguments in the following sentences: “ Above all it is 
necessary to awaken the love for industrial occupations in 
our youths. This is at the present moment the duty not 
only of schoolmen, but of the state, of the artisans, and of 
the manufacturers as well. The schools must not be 
allowed to raise up a generation of sciolists and glib 
talkers, who have no inclination to carry on a modest 
trade, and are devoured by an ambition which can never 
be satisfied. We must strive to train our young people so 
that they may be well qualified, contented, and capable, 
and willing to work. Those who think that it is time 
enough to defer the beginning of industrial education until 
the eight years of school life have been finished, are griev- 
ously mistaken. The decline of the industrial arts in 
Middle Europe is mainly due to the circumstance that so 
little has been done to animate the love of work among the 
young people, and to direct their minds towards the occu- 
pations which were in the past, and must necessarily be in 
the present and in the future, the means of reliance for the 
greater part of human society.” 


EXHIBITIONS. 


AT THE SYDNEY EXHIBITION, which opened on Sept. 
17th, there is a tolerably good display of art objects. 
England has 513, Germany 108, Austria 170, and France 
168 entries. American art does not seem to be represented. 

DijssELDORF will have two exhibitions in the year 1880, 
—a “General German Art Exhibition,” together with an 
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“ Exhibition of Industrial Art” for the Rhenish Provinces, 
Westphalia, and contiguous districts. A guaranty fund 
of about 500,000 marks ($125,000) is already secured. 
The management is in the hands of the Society of German 
Artists. 

ANTWERP. — M. Ch. Verlat, who did not contribute to 
the Belgian Salon of this year, held an exhibition of his own 
in his studio, consisting of eight portraits and figure pieces, 
and as many animal pieces, all of which, says the Revue 
Artistique, show that the artist did not lose his individu- 
ality during his absence in Egypt and Palestine. While 
there, he rendered perfectly the light and the atmosphere 
of the East, but “returned to his country he remains, or 
has again become, a Fleming of good and pure race.” 

THE RAPHAEL EXHIBITION AT DRESDEN, planned 
and arranged by the art-publishing firm of Ernst Arnold 
(Adolf Gutbier), with the assistance of a number of public 
collections, private collectors and artists, is mainly inter- 
esting in the large number of reproductions brought to- 
gether. The catalogue, indeed, shows a number of originals 
by Raphael, but these are so designated (as is the custom 
in all loan exhibitions) simply on the authority of the 
lenders. Mr. C. Clauss, in a report to the Auust Chronik, 
is inclined to allow the claim of originality in the case of 
a few drawings, while, according to a correspondent of the 
Atheneum, there is not an original among them. An 
exhibition of a large number of original works by Raphael, 
which under all circumstances would have been an im- 
possibility, was not, however, contemplated. ‘The main 
purpose, the illustrating of the @uvre of the master, and 
of the development of individual works from the first sketch 
to the finished painting, seems to have been fully realized 
in the 1,376 reproductions exhibited. These reproductions 
embrace copies in oil and water color, drawings, engrav- 
ings of all kinds, and photographs. A selection of 250 
of the works exhibited is to be published in medium-sized 
photographs. Mr. Gutbier has also issued a catalogue of 
the exhibition, which, it is claimed, contains a complete 
systematic list of all the works of Raphael, and of the more 
important reproductions. The net proceeds of the exhibi- 
tion are to be paid over to the Artists’ Relief Fund Asso- 
ciation of Saxonia. 

Similar exhibitions have been held before, and their 
value is fully acknowledged. In America they would 
prove specially interesting to students of art, and the 
subject is one well worth the consideration of our Art 
Clubs and Museums. We can never hope to possess 
the works of the masters in originals to any extent, but 
copies, engravings, and photographs can easily be brought 
together. A series of such exhibitions, each devoted to 
some one master and accompanied by a good catalogue, 
would be of inestimable educational importance. 


ARCHASOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ACHARN#. — Mr. Thomas Davidson kindly czlls atten- 
tion to two errors in the notice copied into the last number 
of the REview from the Atheneum: “the Lykotzyra, 
near the village of Medini,” should read, “the Lykotrypa 
(modern Greek for the wolf's hole), near the village of 
Menidhi.” 

THE THESEION AT ATHENS.—Dr. L. Julius, in an 
article in the new volume of the Azmna/i, noticed in the 
Academy of Oct. 4th, endeavors to prove in detail the 
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opinion ventured before by others, that the sculptor of the 
metopes of the Theseion was Myron, or at least some one 
directly under his influence. 

PERGAMUM. — The excavations commenced this year 
by the Prussian government on the site of Pergamum have 
brought to light fragments of sculpture in a wall in the 
lower town, and, among other remains on the Acropolis, a 
large hexagon base of marble, which seems to have sup- 
ported a colossal statue of Zeus. The lower part is adorned 
with the emblems of various deities, while the frieze has 
miniature representations of the elements, with their names 
written above. (Atheneum.) 

PHOKAIA. — According to the Atheneum, Mr. Smith, 
the American Consul at Smyrna, has applied to the Porte 
for permission to excavate at Fokia, the site of the ancient 
Phokaia. 

AsIA MInor. — In several interesting communications 
to the Atheneum, Mr. A. H. Sayce gives an account of 
his observations during an extended tour in Asia Minor. 
In regard to Hissarlik, Mr. Sayce states it as his convic- 
tion that, “if the site of Homeric Troy is to be sought 
elsewhere than in cloud-land, it must be in this spot.” 
Hissarlik, it is admitted, “does not satisfy all the require- 
ments of Homeric Troy. It is too small, in the first place ; 

. . - secondly, what Dr. Schliemann calls the Scan 
Gate is in the wrong position. . . . . It is clear, however, 
that Homer’s description of Troy is more or less an ideal- 
ized combination of several sites, since the twin sources 
of the Scamander, which are made to rise just outside the 
city walls, are really miles away at the foot of Ida.” As 
regards the Khanai Tepé, only partially excavated so far, 
Mr. Sayce thinks it represents the site of the famous 
temple of Thymbrian Apollo. The Khanai Tepé itself 
was originally, it would appear, a sepulchral tumulus, in 
the lower soil of which several interments were found. 
Above this lower soil came the substructures of a temple, 
calcined stones, and wood-ashes, evidently the relics of 
sacrifices made after the tomb had been transformed into 
a shrine. From the Troad, Mr. Sayce went to Smyrna, 
whence he made two excursions, one to Ephesos and 
the plains of the Mzander, the other to Karabel, Sardes, 
and Sipylos. At Karabel he took two squeezes of the 
inscription which accompanies the rock-sculptured figure 
of the pseudo Sesostris of Herodotos, and made for the 
first time an accurate drawing of the figure itself. ‘“ Every 
character,” says Mr. Sayce, “turns out to be a well-known 
Hittite hieroglyphic, so that the Hittite origin of this and 
similar monuments in Asia Minor is now beyond dispute.” 
He also saw the second figure of Sesostris mentioned by 
Herodotos, which was discovered about eighteen months 
ago, after it had long been hunted for in vain. Sardes 
Mr. Sayce explored thoroughly, and he satisfied himself 
that the remains of the old Lydian capital still lie under the 
ground, though at a depth of about forty feet, both above 
and below the ruins of the temple of Kybele. He also 
made careful drawings of the “statue of Niobe” on 
Mount Sipylos, and noticed two points which, as he says, 
do not seem to have been observed before. One is that 
the figure has shoes with turned-up toes, the other that the 
head is surmounted with a circle by way of ornament. 
Mr. Sayce thinks that the figure was originally intended 
to represent Kybele, and is probably of older date than the 
Hittite sculptures at Karabel. Two other rock-cut figures, 


one of them representing an animal, the second resembling 
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the Niobe, are said to exist in the neighborhood. Many 


other interesting remains are noticed by Prof. Sayce, 
which must be passed over for want of space. An account 
of the Sesostris figures is also given by Mr. F. W. Percival, 


in the Atheneum of Oct. 18th. 

OrympIA. — The fifth 
commenced on Oct. 13th. 
tionary corps will be the 


working season at Olympia 
The members of the expedi- 
same as last winter, with the 
exception of Dr. Furtwangler, whose health is impaired. 
His place will probably be filled by Dr. Lolling, of Athens. 
As Hermes, the patron saint of wrestlers and treasure- 
hunters has before appeared personally in all his glory to 
the men of Olympia,” says Bernhard Forster in the Kwsst 
Chronik, “we shall also trust in future to his help and the 
help of Apollon Epikurios.” 

THE PARTHENON FRIEZE. — A number of fragments 
belonging to the Parthenen Frieze, which have come to 
light from time to time, have been carefully examined 
and placed in position by Mr. C. T. Newton. A list of 
these fragments is given in the Academy of Oct. 25, 1879. 

Mosaic oF Autun.— The celebrated medallion of 
the mosaic of Autun, representing Bellerophon vanquish- 
ing the Chimera, has been restored with great success, 
according to the Revue Archéologigue, by M. Poggezi of 
the Sévres manufactory, and has been placed in the Mu- 
seum of National Antiquities at Saint-Germain-en-Laye. 
In the same museum six new rooms have lately been 
opened, filled with objects illustrating the history of ancient 
Gaul. . 

TEGERNSEE. — Windows of colored glass are first 
mentioned in the year 999, in connection with the Abbey 
of Tegernsee, situated about seven (German) miles from 
Munich. Of these windows not a trace is left; but the 
memory of Abbot Gozbert, to whom our knowledge of 
their existence is due, and of Count Arnold of Vohburg, 
the probable donor, together with that of two other in- 
mates of the monastery, the poet Fromund (about the year 
1000), and the poet and illuminator Werinher or Werner 
(about the close of the eleventh or the middle of the twelfth 
century), is now to be honored by the insertion of four win- 
dows in the old abbey, executed by Zettler, of Munich. 
Prof. Sepp, also of Munich, has written a treatise, enti- 
tled Der Ursprung der Glasmaler-Kunst in Tegernsee 
(Miinchen, G. Hirth), illustrated by wood-cuts of the four 
proposed windows, the proceeds of the sale of which are 
to go toward defraying part of the cost. (A/7t/h.) 

THE ORIGIN OF ENGRAVING. — The question of the 
origin of engraving on metal has always been a contested 
one, although the evidence seemed to point to Germany as 
the cradle of the art. The most powerful document brought 
forward in support of the claims of Germany was the en- 
graving known as S¢. Mary as the Queen of Heaven, by 
the Master P of 1451, which brought 3,950 thalers at the 
Weigel sale in 1872. A new light, however, is thrown 
upon the question by a print lately bought for the cabinet 
at Berlin, described as follows in the Kunst Chronik: —The 
print, of unusual dimensions, shows the head and bust of 
a young woman in profile, turned towards the left, about 
half the size of life. Her head is covered by a richly or- 
namented cap of brocade, from which a broad ribbon, only 
partly visible, falls upon the right shoulder; the same rich 
ornamentation is shared also by the upper hem of the 
garment, which leaves the neck and part of the breast 
exposed. In the minute execution of the ornaments, which, 
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in spite of the somewhat clumsy handling of the burin, 
betrays the hand of a goldsmith, a picturesque effect has 
been aimed at; while in the face the artist has contented 
himself with a vigorous outline, and has produced the 
necessary modelling by a wash of tender rose-color. The 
manner in which this curious procedure has been executed 
precludes, according to the writer in the Chronzk, all possi- 
bility of later retouch or of forgery. The costume of the 
lady is that of the middle of the fifteenth century, and the 
style of the work, which is said to be of Florentine origin, 
is akin to that of Desiderio da Settignano and of other 
followers of Donatello. 


MONUMENTS. 


A memorial bust of the well-known Australian sculptor, 
Charles Summers, says the Academy, has been executed by 
Miss Margaret Thomas, and will be placed in the Shire 
Hall of the county of Somerset. A brief memoir of the 
career of Mr. Summers will be published by the same lady. 
The few art lovers who strayed into the Victoria depart- 
ment in the main building at the Philadelphia Centennial 
Exhibition, will remember the plaster cast of Mr. Sum- 
mers’s group Hypermnestra and Lynkeus, which seemed so 
strangely out of place among the mining and farm produce 
surrounding it. 

A bronze equestrian statue of Napoleon III., by Bar- 
zaglia, is to be erected at Milan. The model is ready for 
casting. 

A monument in honor of the Sienese soldiers who fell 
in the wars which led to the unification of Italy was 
dedicated at Siena on Sept. 2oth. It is a work of the 
sculptor, Tito Sarrochi, a pupil of Dupré, and represents 
an allegorical figure of Italy, in the act of placing a wreath 
of laurel upon the prostrate body of a dead lion. 

A statue of Cervantes has been erected in his birth- 
place, Alcal4 de Henares. 


NECROLOGY. 


Joun L. Tupper, an English artist, died at Rugby, 
on Sept. 30th. He studied at the Royal Academy as a 
sculptor, and was for many years principal draughtsman 
in Guy’s Hospital. At the time of his death he was 
teacher of drawing in Rugby school, which position he 
filled with great success for twelve years. 

PAUL FALCONER POOLE, an English painter of some 
note, died on Sept. 22d. He was born in 1806, and, 
although entirely self-taught, was made an Associate of 
the Royal Academy in 1846, and a full Academician in 
1861. He was deficient in drawing, but often grand and 
poetical in conception. A list of his more important works 
will be found in the Academy of Oct. 4th. 

C. H. JEENS, an English engraver, died on Wednesday, 
Oct. 22d. According to the Atheneum, he had long been 
suffering from the painful disease which cut him off in the 
prime of life. 

Dr. KARL BERNHARD STARK, Professor at the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg, died on Oct. 12th, aged fifty-five. 
He was the author of the new Handbuch der Archdologie 
der Kunst, which was designed to replace K. O. Miiller’s 
famous work bearing the same title. Unfortunately, the 
book is left unfinished, only one half of the first volume 
having been published. 





THE 


COMPETITIONS. | 


The administration of the Gobelins manufactory at 
Paris announces a prize of 15,000 francs for a picture 
representing the genius of arts, sciences, and literature 
in antiquity, to be reproduced in tapestry, and hung in the 
Salle Mazarin in the National Library. 

Statues of seven of the rulers of Prussia, cast in bronze, 
All 
artists who are either citizens of or residents in Prussia 
are invited to compete. Each competitor must send | 
sketches for all the statucs, and the models in plaster must 
be delivered by April 1, 1880. 


are to be erected in the Royal Arsenal at Berlin. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A correspondent of the Revue Artistigue, speaking of 
the second exhibition of the Rudbens-Kring, an exhibition 
of the products of the industrial arts, lately held at Ant- 
werp, makes the following remarks: “ The objects which 
attract the most attention come from two opposite points 
of the horizon, 





lacquers, bronzes, porcelains, enamels, 
ivories, etc., from the extreme Orient; furniture, utensils, 
and a variety of tools, from the extreme Occident. It is a 
curious fact that all objects of pure zuzéz/ity, the offspring 
of fancy and the imagination, if you will, come from China 
and Japan; while all those of pure #¢z/cty, in which nothing 
has been sacrificed to form and to good looks, in other 
words, the purely practical objects, come from America. 
Europe has taken care of those other products in which 
the attempt has been made, more or less successfully, to 
unite usefulness with outward beauty. . . . . The Ameri- 
can products occupy two halls and part of the court. It is 
impossible to describe them, or even to classify them in 
large groups, because they embrace everything, absolutely 
everything, which man needs while working, walking, 
eiting, drinking, or sleeping. We have before sufficiently 
characterized these products, — they all bear the apparent 
impress of utility, without the least pretension to elegance 
or beauty of form. But along with this simplicity, which 
almost amounts to nakedness, they all possess one grand 
quality, —they are cheap almost beyond belief. In con- 
sideration of this advantage, they merit the serious attention 
of our consumers, as well as of our producers. Seeing that 
America can produce these manufactured articles at prices 
which enable it to invade our own markets, what will in 
future become of our exports to America, if even to-day 
they are reduced to objects of luxury and of art, and if that 
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country should set about to make beautifully and elegantly | 
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what now it makes well and cheaply? Here is evidently 
a very complicated problem, which is worthy of being 
studied.” 

According to a report by Dr. Jacob von Falke, in the 
Abendpost of Vienna, a number of pieces of silver ware 
made by the Messrs. Tiffany of New York formed one of 
the principal attractions of the art-industrial exhibition 
lately held at Ischl in the Tyrol. They were contributed 
by Count Edmund Zichy, a member of one of the old aris- 
tocratic families of Austria. 

Mr. Hamerton, the well-known English writer on art, 
will be one of the candidates for the Fine Arts chair at the 
Edinburgh University. 

The pictures by Wilkie in the English National Gallery 
are so rapidly going to decay, that a correspondent of the 
Atheneum suggests the propriety of having careful copies 
made of them at once. 

The church of S. Salvatore, Venice, closed for nearly 
eleven years on account of restorations, was reopened on 
the 6th of August. 

Andrea del Sarto’s famous J/adonna del Saco, a fresco 
in a lunette over the door leading to the cloisters of the 
church of the S. Annunziata at Florence, is threatened with 
destruction by the infiltration of water, and the Italian 
journals complain that so far no steps have been taken to 
avert further damage. 

Upon the restoration of the Minster at Strasburg, 
$100,000 were spent up to the year 1879, and the expenses 
for the current year will amount to $47,500. The esti- 
mates for the complete restoration amount to nearly 
$210,000, of which $100,000 is to be expended in mural 
paintings, executed in part by Steinle, $82,250 for the 
completion of the cupola, and $26,750 for the doors of the 
main portal. The restoration of the cupola and the doors 
just named will be finished this year. (K. Chr.) 

The English papers teem with complaints of ‘ restora- 
tions,” which, instead of means of preservation, are in 
reality the artistic ruin of the famous old buildings to 
which they are applied. But on the Continent the state of 
affairs is no better. Nuremberg and Ratisbon are threat- 
ened with irretrievable disaster by the action of their wise 
magistrates, and in the former city, strangely enough, Mr. 
Faber, the well-known manufacturer of lead pencils, is 
one of the leaders of the band of destroyers. So at least 
says Prof. Krsnjavi, in a communication to the Awast 
Chronik, in which he also expresses the belief, that in 
Croatia, his own country, in spite of the semi-barbarian 
character attributed to its inhabitants, such acts of van- 
dalism would be impossible. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN ART REviEW By J. A. SCHWEINFURTH. 


WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 





Il.—THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION.—THE PAINTINGS AT ALBANY. 








JN France, when a distinguished painter or sculptor dies, the 
Administration des Beaux Arts, under the government, makes 
as large and complete a collection of the artist’s work as pos- 
sible, and the great gallery at the Ecole des Beaux Arts is 
filled with this collection and is opened to the public. It is a 
tribute to the genius of the dead artist, and an honor accorded 
to but few. The New York Academy of Design follows a simi- 
lar custom in the memorial exhibitions of the works of its 
deceased members. Of these exhibitions, the one held eleven 
years ago in honor of Charles Loring Elliott, was perhaps the 


most interesting. Boston has so far seen only one similar col- 























lection, at the time of the death of R. H. Fuller, in 1871, when 

nian te &. A, Seeeeeiiie the Boston Art Club brought together in its rooms a large 

number of the landscapes of that talented artist. But beyond 

compare the most important memorial exhibition ever held in America is the one devoted to 

the art work of William Morris Hunt, which opened on the 11th of November, 1879, at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 


The exhibition is very complete, containing some of the earliest attempts of the deceased, — 





a series of cameos cut with remarkable skill while he was still a student at Harvard, — and 
illustrating his whole career as a painter from the year 1849, not long after he had entered the 
studio of Couture, down to the very last stroke of his pencil, a slight charcoal sketch, No. 288 
of the catalogue, executed at Appledore on the 5th of September, only three days before his 
death. The catalogue enumerates three hundred and twenty-one works, embracing a wide range 
of subjects in historical composition, portrait and landscape, executed in oil, pastel, charcoal, 
and crayon, and three works of sculpture, a medallion head of Couture, a finely chiselled marble 
bust of Psyche, restored from the antique, and a study in plaster of the three horses in one of 
the Albany paintings. (See tail-piece.) Four portraits of the artist, by different hands, form 
an interesting collateral exhibition. One of these is by Leutze; another, painted in 1850, by 
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C. Monginot; a third, by Blagden; 
and the fourth, which represents 
the boy Hunt at the age of four- 
teen, is by his mother; thus re- 
vealing the fact that part, at least, 
of the talent of the deceased was 
inherited. 

If a stranger were suddenly 
introduced into the exhibition 
rooms, without having been pre- 
viously informed of the character 
and purpose of the exhibition, he 
would certainly be surprised by 
the noble harmony which reigns, 
almost undisturbed, throughout; 
but it would never occur to him 
that all these pictures, so differ- 
ent in conception and aspect, 
and so varied in treatment, are 
the work of one brain and one 
hand alone. Such a visitor might 
be surprised, also, that no one 
particular picture stands out with 
prominence sufficient to impel 
him to go to it at once, unless 
it be the life-size portrait of 
Chief Justice Shaw, which at- 
tracts attention from its size 
rather than from any unduly 





strong effect; but upon closer 


PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM M. Hunt. examination the great variety in 


pals ine Raunt WS. 5 Kenton. Feem Puovosmarm ov A. Mamnans. unity, which dispels the feeling 
of weariness or monotony so often occasioned by the exhibition of a large number of works by 
any one single artist, would strike him with equal force. If he were a critical observer, and 
could not procure a catalogue, he would soon pick out, and group together in his mind, the 
work of half a dozen different artists. And if he were familiar with the works of the modern 
French school, he would readily recognize the presence of at least three, perhaps four, well- 
known French masters in examples of more or less marked excellence. 

Beside the great variety of subjects before alluded to, the variety in coloristic and technical 
treatment in Mr. Hunt’s work is in itself a sufficient cause of astonishment. To turn from a 
study of those exquisite little French peasant subjects, like the Girl Reading and Girl Spinning, 
in which the color is felt with great delicacy and the tone is like the most beautiful of 
Millet’s studies of kindred subjects, to the roughly painted study heads, like the Spanish Girl, 
and the pictures executed in later years, is sufficient to illustrate the wide distinction between 
the different styles employed by the artist. The influence of the great masters can be distinctly 
traced in such studies as The Daughter of the Concierge, the portrait head numbered 35 in the 
catalogue, and in the Head with a Turban, which calls up reminiscences of Beatrice Cenci (in 
subject, though not in color). These last-named are complete, finished works, and help very 
materially to raise the standard of the exhibition. The art in them is concealed, the color is 


true, and the relations are perfectly preserved. Among the later works, on the contrary, there 
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are some which, though possessing certain fine qualities, lack this completeness, and are not 
therefore as satisfactory, either in color or in design. 

It may be said, perhaps, that such diversities of treatment are noticeable also in the works 
of other artists, but the remark is only superficially true. Undoubtedly all artists modify their 
scheme of color according to the subject in hand, and sometimes change it entirely as they 
develop. The diversities, however, which are observable in Mr. Hunt’s work are not modifications 
of one scheme or system, but each of them represents a system of its own, which might be 
adhered to in the interpretation of the most widely differing subjects and effects. An artist who 
is committed to the system adopted in No. 34 would never think of managing his color according 
to that shown in No. 84. Nor would an artist who, from conviction, had adopted the style in 
which the exquisite portrait of Mr. Horace Gray (No. 132), or the equally beautiful portrait of 
Mr. Allan Wardner (No. 77), is painted, ever change to the system used in the vigorous portrait 
of Mr. William H. Gardiner (No. 54), even if his artistic penetration went far enough to tell 
him that he must modify his system according to the character of his model. 

In the landscapes, the antipodes are represented by the little picture entitled Dead in the 
Snow (No. 25), which, although painted long after the artist had turned his back upon German 
art, is worthy ef Diisseldorf in smooth finish, and the magnificent Gloucester Harbor (No. 100), 
or indeed any of the landscapes of Mr. Hunt’s later years. 

To a professional artist an equally interesting study would be found in an examination of 
the various experiments made by Mr. Hunt in under-grounds, glazes, painting alla prima, etc., 
but it would be out of place here to enter into the discussion of such questions. 

Owing to this great variety of style and execution, it is a most difficult task to classify 
Mr. Hunt’s work, and to demonstrate from it the logical development of the artist. Roughly 
speaking it is true, no doubt, that three periods are discernible in his art-work, the earliest of 
which may be defined as the Couture period, the second as the Millet period, and the third as 
that in which his own individuality asserted itself more freely than in either of the other two. But 
these periods are not well defined, and even in the last, which is that of greatest independence, 
there is frequently a going back to older methods, or a taking up of new methods, induced, 
no doubt, by Mr. Hunt’s love of experiment, and by his quick appreciation of what was true 
and good in the work of other men. To the future connoisseur and historian of art Mr. Hunt 
will be a terribly trying problem, and to the forger he may possibly turn out to be a fruitful 
source of profit. The skill of those gentlemen who can name to a certainty an unknown pic- 
ture “on the strength of internal evidence,” is likely to come to grief in the presence of a 
reputed “ Hunt,” and it will be well for the reputation of the deceased and the safety of picture 
buyers if a careful catalogue of his authenticated works is prepared as soon as possible. In 
view of these difficulties, I shall not attempt to review the exhibition in chronological order, 
but shall content myself with pointing out some of the leading works in portraiture, in genre and 
history (figure-painting generally), and in landscape. I will only add, that in the period from 
1850 to 1860 the equality of Mr. Hunt’s productions is most noticeable, and that some of his 
finest achievements, all things considered, are to be found among the pictures which he painted 
at that time. The stronger execution and greater display of power in his later works, and the 
assertion of his own individuality, although admirable, hardly compensate for the loss of the 
exquisite delicacy and finish so remarkable in the pictures painted within the period named. 
Mr. Hunt’s warmest personal friends and sincerest admirers—and among the latter I count 
myself— continually recur to these earlier works; and observation has led me to believe that 
the greater number of visitors to the exhibition regard them with an admiration more sincere 
than is that which they pay to the impressional landscapes, and the vigorous, but cruder, studies 
of his later years. 

The majority of Mr. Hunt's portraits, in spite of the great diversity of treatment, have one 
grand quality in common, apparent even in those that are otherwise marred by curious experi- 
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ments in color: they are life-like to an extraordinary degree, with none of the constraint of 
the model in them. And it may readily be granted that this is a great quality, not shared 
by the ordinary run of portraits, which, although they may be painted with the extremest 
fidelity, do not rise in artistic value above a good photograph. Chief among the portraits, and 
first attracting the notice of the spectator, is that of Chief Justice Shaw, painted for the Essex 
Bar Association, which rightfully occupies the place of honor. The Chief Justice is represented 
standing by a table, upon which rests his right hand, while in the left he holds some documents. 
The dark, ample figure, solidly planted upon its feet, is relieved against a light gray background; 
the superb head, in which great power, individuality, and expression of judicial authority are 
strongly rendered, is beyond all praise. The whole figure, although painted, is by all odds the 
best sfa¢ue at present to be found in the city of Boston. Opposed to this in its exquisite deli- 
cacy of execution and sentiment is the Portrait of a Child, contributed by Mr. John M. Forbes 
of Milton. It recalls the /xfanta Marguerite, in the Louvre, by Velasquez, which is hardly finer 
in certain qualities. The golden-haired little maid, with hands demurely folded, looks out from 
the canvas with a mysterious, wondering air, which brings one into sympathetic relations with 
her at once. It is lovingly and truly painted. The portrait of the artist’s friend, Mr. Jere. 
Abbott, is likewise admirable. It is one of the best drawn heads in the collection, and the 
finish is workmanlike and unexceptionable. With equal truth as much may be said of the por- 
trait which hangs below it, of Mr. Allan Wardner, the father of Mrs. William M. Evarts. The 
quiet tone which pervades this picture, the even mellow light which illumines the face, and the 
absence of all striving after telling contrasts and effects,— the whole reminding one of some of 
the best efforts of the old German masters,—all these are admirably rendered in Mr. Linton’s 
fine wood-engraving. Similar to it in quality is the portrait of Mr. Horace Gray, owned by 
Chief Justice Gray, and painted in 1865. It seems hardly possible to think that the quietly 
smiling face of the benevolent-looking old gentleman could have been so well rendered in any 
other style. The portrait of Mrs. Samuel G. Ward, one of the works exhibited by Mr. Hunt 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867, is a beautiful likeness of a sweet-faced, delicate-looking lady, 
reminding one of Mrs. Browning. It is perhaps the most complete portrait of the whole collec- 
tion. A still better bit of painting, however, is the study from the artist’s wife. It is clear and 
true in its color and relations of light and shadow. The back of the head is shown, slightly 
bent forward over a piece of needle-work; the white column of the neck is in full light, but the 
side of the face shown is in shadow. One lingers over this study with as much delight as 
undoubtedly did the artist when he painted it, many years ago. The portrait of Mrs. George 
W. Long, in profile, with a white India muslin veil arranged in an artistic manner over the head 
and shoulders, has been called one of his finest efforts. It is very simple and serious in char- 
acter, almost sad, but refined and peculiarly distinguished-looking. Like Vandyke, Mr. Hunt 
always found in his sitters high-bred distinction, and made them ladies and gentlemen, as in 
most cases they were. For fidelity to the original and elegance of arrangement, the portrait of 
Mrs. Charles Francis Adams is especially remarkable. Not quite successful in color, as it lacks 
somewhat in luminosity, it is nevertheless a very noble rendering of one of the best types of 
American womanhood. The accompanying etching by Mr. Schoff gives a very excellent idea 
of the general characteristics of this admirable portrait. One of the last portraits, besides his 
own, which left Mr. Hunt’s easel, is that of Mr. William H. Gardiner. It is a strong impression 
of nature, boldly and vigorously handled and colored. Having seen the original enter the exhi- 
bition and stand near the picture, I was struck with the force of the likeness, in spite of some 
exaggerations in drawing and color in the painting. It is fit that this list, made up of a few 
representative examples, but very far from being exhaustive, should close with the artist’s own 
portrait, painted for Mr. Peter C. Brooks, Jr., in February, 1879. Draped in mourning, it hangs 
in the gallery surrounded by a wreath of living ivy; before it floral offerings, which are renewed 
by the hands of friends from day to day. It is hardly satisfactory as a rendering of the fine 
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lines and strong characteristics of that wonderful head,— and, indeed, it may be said that Mr. 
Hunt never did full justice to himself; but it is, nevertheless, a vivid, manly sketch, which 
contains so much of the artist’s personality and magnetism that it will always be highly prized. 

The transition from portraiture to gevre and history is best marked by some of the ideal 
heads. Among these there are two which are especially deserving of notice: the Head of a 
Fewess, a most refined picture of the best Couture period, and the Priscilla, owned by Mr. 
Thomas Wigglesworth. This is evidently a later work, strong in color and in the effect of light 
and shadow, but carefully painted. 

The very limited number of compositions of importance containing more than two figures 
is a feature of the exhibition which necessarily strikes every careful observer. If we leave aside 
the sketches for the Albany decorations, to which I shall recur later on, a few early sketches, 
and the two large paintings of Zhe Prodigal Son and The Fortune Teller, all of them painted 
in France, are the only exceptions to the rule. But even these two pictures have only three 
figures each. Among the early sketches alluded to, Zhe Farmer's Return (No. 5), painted 
in 1849 under Couture’s influence, and Sheep Shearing at Barbizon (No. 10), one of the most 
Milletish of the whole collection, are particularly interesting. The former is warm and sunny, 
full of motion and the pleasure of life; the other is sad and weary, a plaint of the burden that 
man is condemned to bear. They are curious illustrations of the absolute manner in which the 
then young student entered into the spirit of his masters, not only adopting their ways of 
painting, but entirely losing his own individuality even in conception and thought. One can 
hardly imagine, however, that this adaptation was merely outward, and an anecdote of Mr. 
Hunt, lately reported in some of the papers, goes to show that he not only copied Millet, but 
created in his style. He too was in full sympathy with the sufferings of humanity, especially in 
the so-called lower orders of society, and he gave expression to his feelings in some of his 
works. The grand air and serious tone of Zhe Prodigal Son and The Fortune Teller, both 
painted under Couture and in his method, in a superb manner, greatly help the general effect 
of the exhibition in the prominent position which they occupy on either side of one of the 
great doors at the end of the gallery. The story of the prodigal is well told: the son who was 
lost returns in a state of semi-nudity to throw himself into the father’s arms, while the jealous 
brother turns away. In the Fortune Teller, of which there exists a delicately executed litho- 
graph by Mr. Hunt’s own hand, a child, nearly nude, held in its mother’s lap, shrinks timidly 
from the touch of an old gypsy hag. One can hardly believe that these two pictures, which 
have grown rich and mellow since 1849, were produced within the century. The most tender 
and poetic side of Mr. Hunt’s nature is revealed in these and like compositions, and in some 
of his landscape studies, and one regrets that he was obliged to spend so much of his life in 
painting portraits, which, as one can easily see, were often uncongenial subjects to him. Noth- 
ing has been done in recent gevre art more beautiful than the Girl Reading, the gem of the 
collection, or the Girl Spinning, La Bouquetiére (Violet-Girl), The Belated Kid, Girl with a 
Kitten, and the two exquisite studies of children’s heads, numbered 34 and 35 in the catalogue. 
The beautiful single figure, Za Marguerite, and its replica, hung almost side by side, are espe- 
cially interesting. The original, painted in 1852 with Couture, is the better of the two. It is 
very airy and luminous. What refinement and sweetness there is in this figure! She plucks the 
petals from the little tell-tale flower, /a marguerite, with as much daintiness and grace of move- 
ment as if she were a duchess, instead of a gleaner of the fields. Peasant life, however, has a 
ruggedness and an idealism of its own, of which Millet, Breton, and recently Le Page, have 
caught the spirit without false ideality. Za Marguerite is very picturesque, and I am sure too 
sweet to be true. 

The Hurdy-Gurdy Boy is the only picture in the collection which reflects Mr. Hunt’s redun- 
dant wit and humor. The bright, laughing face of the young Savoyard, turned up to some 
imaginary window, is very winning in expression. The scheme of color is full and rich, and 
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exceedingly fine in decorative effect; the scarlet jacket, the warm yellow sunlight on the old 
wall behind, and the mellow-toned hurdy-gurdy, are all skilfully painted. 

Purely American subjects have not been a great source of inspiration to the artist. The 
Bugle Call, painted in 1864, the Drummer Boy, painted in 1861, and the Wounded Drummer 
Boy, all suggested by the late civil war, are the only pictures of the kind in the collection. Of 
these the first two are very spirited in action, but the one last named is by far the best as 
regards color. 

Landscape always had a charm for Mr. Hunt, and he devoted a great deal of attention to 
its study. The collection contains fine specimens from very near the beginning of his career, 
when he first painted with Millet, and interpreted the pathetic mood in which he saw nature in 
a low, sad, brown key, to his last clear, vigorous impressions, like the Gloucester Harbor and 
others. The grandeur and sublimity of Niagara have never been so ably given as in the great 
canvas which hangs over the door in the principal hall. In this the artist found a subject 
worthy of his most heroic treatment. The color is laid on with a palette-knife and with great 
vigor of handling, but with knowledge and precision. The ground upon which it is painted is 
absorbent, which gives it the effect of distemper painting, a result in oil-painting of which Mr. 
Hunt was very fond. The prismatic tints of the rainbow against the delicate green of the falling 
water are tenderly suggested in the rising mist. The Gloucester Harbor is worthy a superlative 
to describe it. Like a diamond in a setting of rich gold, it shines out clear and bright amidst 
the low-toned canvases by which it is surrounded. A brilliant sky full of sun and air, a sheet 
of water ruffled by a gentle breeze, a distant town with its shipping, an old pier in the fore- 
ground on the left, and some boats on the right, cutting sharp and dark against the sunlit 
water, form the simple motive for a beautiful work. It is painted in a very light key, but 
colored and well sustained throughout. If more of this kind of study could be done by our 
landscape painters, we should soon have a strong school. But we seem afraid to use the force 
of the palette from white to black, and remain forever in a middle tone of indecisive quality. 
At the Exposition in Paris, in 1878, all the American landscapes looked weakly indefinite and 
commonplace. If the fortunate owner of the picture just described could be prevailed upon to 
part with it, and it could be placed in the “Hunt Room,” which is to be arranged in the 


Museum of Fine Arts, it would have an untold value for good. A fit companion to this 
harbor view is the painting entitled Newton Lou ~- Falls, a fine study of some old mills, in 


strong sunlight, upon the brink of a quiet little pond, in which the buildings are reflected. 
A Coast Scene, Magnolia, Mass., is a spirited study worthy of Courbet. If my space were not 
limited I might mention fifty charming scenes, loving interpretations of nature’s moods, thor- 
oughly American too, and extending from New England to Florida, in all of which the poetical 
genius of the artist is revealed. The silvery gray of a spring morning, the heat of mid- 
summer with its luxuriant growth and strong oppositions, the golden harvest-time with its 
fulness of color, the sad, sere autumn days, and the cold winter, all left their impress on the 
artist’s mind, and were recorded with fidelity in his work. 

Mr. Hunt’s industry was untiring, and his facility in catching the spirit of a scene — of “ seeing 
the picture in it,’ as he himself expressed it— was remarkable. Little did it seem to matter 
what was the material at hand to work with: be it oil-colors, or charcoal, or clay,—he was 
equally happy in using either. His charcoal drawings form an extremely interesting part of the 
exhibition, and are as fine things of the kind as are produced in any country. The coal is 
always used as if it were color, and objects are treated as patches of light and dark, but never 
as lines. Many carefully studied drawings for portraits are quite as valuable as the paintings 
themselves, artistically considered. The Portrait (No. 227), drawn in 1865, in the possession 
of the artist’s brother, Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the well-known architect, and the drawings of 
Mr. Sandford, Mr. William M. Evarts, and Mrs. George W. Long, are excellent examples. 


The specimen given with this paper, reproduced in heliotype, by the kind permission of its 
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owner, the Hon. Dwight Foster, of Boston, has an added interest, as it shows the artist as a 
composer. In the catalogue (No. 215) this drawing is described as the Original Sketch of the 
Sick Donkey. 1 must pass by the landscapes in charcoal, fascinating as many of them are, nor 
can I dwell upon the representations of still-life, butterflies, flowers, etc., which show how skilful 
Mr. Hunt was in the use of his material as applied to the expression of texture. 

It remains for me to speak of the chefs-d’wuvre of the artist, the mural paintings in the 
Assembly Chamber of the New York State Capitol, at Albany. 

In these works Mr. Hunt found an opportunity to put into a fitting and permanent form two 
compositions which had been in his mind for twenty years or more. He began them, at the 
earnest solicitation of Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer, of New York, not without some fears for 
the result of what must be, after all, an experiment. It is to be regretted that the conditions 
under which the artist was obliged to work were not more favorable. These conditions will be 
best understood by a brief description of the parts of the construction and decoration of the 
chamber which directly affect Mr. Hunt’s work. I cannot do better than to quote the following 
passages from Mr. Henry Van Brunt’s excellent article in the Atlantic Monthly for May, 1879: — 
“The Assembly Chamber at Albany is a monumental hall of vast proportions, walled and 
vaulted with yellowish stone, very bold in its general design, and charged with a great abun- 
dance of incised decoration, colored with red, blue, black, and gold. This decoration, though 
uninteresting in detail, is rich, and indeed almost Moorish, in general effect. The constructive 
features are Gothic, the carving is conventional and coarse, but the whole design is carried out 
with great boldness and intelligence, and the whole result is bright, large, noble, and, though 
wanting in sentiment of detail, is eminently fitting for a great civic hall. Two opposite walls 
of this chamber are occupied by round-arched windows in two stages, the lower stage having 
three openings, and the upper being a continuous arcade of six openings. Between the arches 
of this arcade and the broad, pointed ceiling vault which abuts against the wall above, is a 
triangular space or tympanum forty feet wide and perhaps half as high, and, we should sup- 
pose, about forty feet from the floor of the chamber. In this high space, on either side of 
the hall, Mr. Hunt has painted two decorative and pictorial compositions,—the most important 
of the kind yet executed in this country. ... . When the artist undertook this important work, 
the conditions of exztourage had already been fixed. The style of the work was uncompromising 
Gothic; the lower boundary of each tympanum was an arcade of bright windows; the upper 
boundary was the outline of the great enclosing vaulting arch. This vaulting surface was 
decorated with a series of ornamental belts with sunk patterns of coarse design enforced with 
the crude colors of which we have spoken. These belts abutted against the field of the 
proposed picture at right angles, and there was no vaulting rib or moulding to mark the line 
between the wall and the ceiling. To meet these conditions of light and color, Mr. Hunt was 
compelled to paint his pictures on a very high key, and to give to his outlines an accent of 
exceptional rigor. We cannot but think, however, that he was deceived as to the amount of 
light which these surfaces would receive from the opposite windows, and that the mass of 
staging upon which he painted made a twilight to which he adapted his work; for the broad 
light of the morning betrays a coarseness of outline and color which is veiled in the waning 
light of the afternoon, when apparently the pictures are seen in their most favorable aspect. 
But even then there is a fatal rawness in the decorative effect, which is readily accounted 
for by the absence of a distinct line of demarcation, or frame, to separate the aerial spaces 
of his compositions from the hard colored lines of the belts in the vaulting, which attack the 
very edges of his clouds. The pictorial character of the designs is another reason for their 
isolation by some such device from this unsympathetic neighborhood. .... We cannot but 
consider that the opportunity has been misunderstood in a fundamental point, and that work of 
a far lower grade than that of Mr. Hunt would have better served the purpose. With all his 
strength of will, and all his skill in the adaptation of his tones, and all his fiery determination 
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of drawing, he has been unable to conquer a right to fill such spaces with such work. It is a 
waste of great resources.” Mr. Van Brunt, in the passages quoted, has satisfactorily analyzed 
and explained the feeling of disappointment which the spectator experiences when looking at 
the decorations for the first time. The incongruity of the paintings with their surroundings 
forces itself upon the spectator, but the masterly manner in which they are conceived and exe- 
cuted increases his admiration of the artist who was able to work with such spirit and power 
under such adverse circumstances. 

The Flight of Night is a composition with which the friends of Mr. Hunt have been familiar 
for many years under another title, that of Axahita, the moon-goddess. One of the original 
sketches for this picture, numbered 300 in the exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts, is a 
beautiful, poetic conception and a delicious bit of painting. This little sketch follows closely the 
description contained in the poem by Colonel Leavitt Hunt, the artist’s brother, here given: — 


“Enthroned upon her car of light, the moon 
Is circling down the lofty heights of heaven ; 
Her well-trained coursers wedge the blindest depths 
With fearful plunge, yet heed the steady hand 
That guides their lonely way. So swift her course 
So bright her smile, she seems on silver wings, 
O’erreaching space, to glide the airy main; 
Behind, far-flowing, spreads her deep blue veil, 
Inwrought with stars that shimmer in its wave. 


Before the car an owl, gloom-sighted, flaps 

His weary way; with melancholy hoot 
Dispelling spectral shades that flee, 

With bat-like rush, affrighted, back 

Within the blackest nooks of caverned Night. 
Still Hours of darkness wend around the car, 
By raven tresses half concealed; but one, 

With fairer locks, seems lingering back for Day. 
Yet all with even measured footsteps mark 

Her onward course. And floating in her train 
Repose lies nestled on the breast of Sleep, 
While soft Desires enclasp the waists of Dreams, 
And light-winged Fancies flit around in troops.” 


In the large decoration the composition was changed somewhat from this first sketch to 
adapt it to the triangular space on the wall, but the idea remains essentially the same. The 
admirable engravings by Mr. Kruell of this composition and of its pendant, Zhe Discoverer, 
with the two study drawings of the female figures, equally well reproduced by Mr. Andrew, 
will help the reader to understand them, without entering into a long explanation. Various 
interpretations of an allegorical nature have been put upon Zhe Flight of Night. It has 
been explained as the flight of evil before good, of night before the dawn, or as the revival 
of letters, which was simultaneous with the discovery of America, typified in the opposite paint- 
ing of Zhe Discoverer. In both these decorations the color is splendid, and the expression of 
height, distance, and light is admirable. In these respects Mr. Hunt has achieved a genuine 
success. The richer composition of the two is The Flight of Night,—a thoroughly poetic image, 
composed in a masterly manner which leaves little to be desired; but in Zhe Déscoverer the 
effort in the arrangement is more apparent, and therefore less satisfactory. The figures are too 
few, and are placed in such detached positions that the effect of the group is less rich than it 
might have been, and, as Mr. Van Brunt has justly remarked, the group is so small that in an 





instant the motion of the waves will throw the whole into confusion,—a catastrophe never 
dreaded in the great compositions of Raphael, Guido, and Rubens, which were so filled with 
figures that they would certainly fall into new combinations if disturbed. The frail boat bearing 
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the Discoverer to the New World is guided by Fortune at the helm, and Hope at the prow, 
while Science unrolls her scroll, and Faith, lightly floating, attends. The West blushes with 
promise, and the sad-looking figure of the brave adventurer, who has abandoned his bark to 
Fortune’s guidance, calmly stands, a dark silhouette against the bright sky, looking towards the 
setting sun. The wind blowing his cloak aside discloses a coat of mail, which indicates the 
warrior who seeks to conquer as well as to discover. One feels the lack of accurate drawing in 
some of these figures, but the decorative effect in both paintings is so fine that it is needless to 
call attention to short-comings in minor particulars. 


The grave having barely closed upon our departed teacher and friend, it may seem as if the 
time were hardly opportune for judging him upon his merits. Yet, if William Morris Hunt is 
ever to be so judged, it must be done now, as a better opportunity than the present for the 
formation of a fair and unbiased opinion of his work, and of the influences it has asserted and 
is likely to assert on American art, will never occur again. Nothing is easier to write than a 
merely laudatory article. No task more fraught with danger and with pain, or more delicate, 
could be proposed to an artist or critic at this time than to write a critigue on Mr. Hunt's 
work. But the old saying, De mortuis nil nist bonum, is not one of my maxims, not even in 
the latest interpretation given to it by Mr. Wendell Phillips. Nor does it seem to me that it is 
flattering to the deceased to demand that criticism shall be silent in the presence of his achieve- 
ments. He who is strong and has just claims to recognition and admiration need not fear for 
his fame, if after all it is found that his was the common lot of imperfect humanity. The 
weak, whose fame is fictitious, may feel the necessity of enveloping themselves in the smoke of 
the idolatrous incense burned at their altars; those whose reputation rests upon a strong foun- 
dation of their own building can afford to stand out in the clear sunlight, where every lineament 
of their features is plainly visible. Such a man was William Morris Hunt. He himself, more 
than any one else, would have detested blind adulation. To an intelligent opinion on his works, 
expressed by persoris competent to judge, he never objected. It was only the senseless babble 
of the self-styled critic which roused his ire, and brought his blood up to the boiling point. 

The charges which have from time to time been brought against Mr. Hunt’s work may be 
summed up under four heads, 





lack of originality, incorrectness of drawing, hurried execution, 
and crudeness of color; and, in view of the present exhibition, it must be conceded, if the 
truth is to be spoken, that there is a valid basis for all of these charges, although the vehe- 
mence with which they have sometimes been urged is condemned by the many beautiful 
examples of the artist’s skill, to which I have called attention in the course of this paper. 

The lack of originality is especially apparent ‘in the French peasant gexre subjects, and many 
of the early landscape studies. They are close imitations of Millet, under whose influence they 
were painted. The Rising Moon, The Stag (an effect of moonlight on the snow, a subject 
treated by Millet in an identical manner), the Zwo Lambs on a Hillside (see the wood-engraving, 
which, however, does not do full justice to the delicacy of the painting), and other similar pictures, 
are in no sense original conceptions. But it would be idle to deny Mr. Hunt’s claims to origi- 
nality in his later works, and, although his imitative faculty seems always to have been stronger 
than the creative faculty, he has produced works— more especially in portraiture and in land- 
scape —which are thoroughly American in sentiment, and will be treasured as refined examples 
of the work of the healthiest and best of our idealists. 

Many of the short-comings in Mr. Hunt’s works are no doubt due to the fact that his first 
teacher in painting was Couture. Couture was an idealist, a fine genius, and a brilliant painter, 
but he was by no means an ideal teacher. His manner of painting was fascinating and easily 
acquired, his system of drawing, based upon classical models, became to a great extent a thing 
of convention, and had a superficial correctness without individuality. The student became at 
last incapable of producing anything except in the master’s method. So absolute is this method 
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that, if the pupil loses the first preparation, or drawing in bitumen, by painting over it without 
obtaining the desired effect, the labor is lost, and he will be obliged to take a new canvas. 
Mr. Hunt himself regretted beginning his career with Couture, and in his later years condemned 
the system which he had been taught in the a¢el/ier. The great teachers in art—the men who 
inspired more artists of genius to do great things than any others— were the eminent draughts- 
men rather than the great colorists. Michelangelo, Raphael, and Da Vinci have wielded a power 
in art which cannot be measured, and it was through their wonderful composition and mastery 
of form. I do not underrate the colorists, like Titian, Veronese, Rembrandt, Rubens, and 
Delacroix, but their qualities are more apt to degenerate into poorer art in men of lesser genius 
than those of artists trained to exact drawing. Ingres, Delaroche, and Picot, fine draughtsmen 
of the French school of the past generation, were the masters of nearly all the celebrated 
painters who have been the glory of France. Color appeals to the senses alone, but form and 
expression appeal to the intellectual faculties, and for this reason the Florentine school will 
always be respected above all others. 

Mr. Hunt’s sympathy with the Venetian painters gave a tendency to his art which led him 
to seek in nature motives which required the exercise of the color sense in a much greater 
degree than that of form, and upon that basis his art must be judged. But his love of experi- 
menting in different ways, which sprung from his detestation of conventionality and a desire to 
keep freshness in his work, often led him to do bizarre things in his portraits, which injure or 
destroy the effect they were intended to produce. To relieve the head as a dark mass in half 
shadow, of a chocolate color, against a light ground of blue, gray, or yellow, may be picturesque, 
but is disagreeable in portraiture, because it destroys the impression of truth and familiarity. 
In compositions where many figures are brought together such an arrangement is allowable, but 
the masters entirely great seldom resorted to fantastic arrangements in their portraits. 

It is well known to all, that during the last ten years of his life Mr. Hunt was trying for 
great qualities, — for more breadth in treating masses of light and shadow, and vigorous handling 
of his materials. But, at the same time, it must be conceded that, while his successes were often 
splendid, his failures, which were numerous, are worthy of Manet, the leader of the “ impres- 
sionists,’ in his most erratic experiments. Good mechanical work is as much demanded in 
picture-making as in any other handicraft, and it is hardly necessary to say that every great 
picture in the world has it, without exception. The ¢echnigue of Holbein is different from that 
of Ribera, but in the presence of the works of these artists the question never arises whether 
they are finished or not. The art in them is so subtle that it evades scrutiny. 

These peculiarities in Mr. Hunt’s character as an artist have also tended somewhat to neu- 
tralize the salutary effect which he exercised as a teacher; and while in the works of his pupils 
the appreciation of picturesqueness, the feeling for the mysteries of light and shadow, and the 
sense of color are seldom absent, they are occasionally deficient in those intellectual elements 
which find expression in drawing and in choice of subject. 

But let these ungenerous criticisms cease. Whatever may be advanced against the claims 
of those who would have us look upon the deceased as among the greatest of the living or 
the dead, it certainly cannot be possible to any person capable of just appreciation to stand 
long in the gallery containing his works, without being deeply impressed with the fact that 
William Morris Hunt had a highly sensitive organization, which brought him into close rela- 
tions with nature, and enabled him to see beautiful and picturesque qualities in every living and 
in every inanimate thing. The unerring intuition which attracted him to Millet is another proof, 
if any were needed, that he possessed the qualities of painter and poet. 

And, finally, the limitations must not be forgotten under which Mr. Hunt was compelled to 
labor. Under a more exact draughtsman in his youth, and under circumstances different from 
those under which he was compelled to pass his maturer years, he would possibly have ranked 
with the greatest, and might have left masterpieces of the first order. The material was in him, 
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but his powers were cramped. Torn up from the congenial soil of France, and transplanted to 
that of his own country, which twenty years ago was even more unfavorable to artistic growth 
than it is to-day, separated from old associations and sympathetic companions, his pictures looked 
upon as strange, incomprehensible things by his countrymen, until he began to paint portraits, it 
is not surprising that the love for what he left behind in France should have remained warm and 
bright in his heart, and that his work should have been tinged with reflections of Couture and 
Millet. When he returned to America, in 1855, it was his intention to paint historical and genre 
pictures; but, to use his own words, he would have been compelled to starve if he had been ; 
obliged to depend on their sale. There is an almost pathetic interest attaching to the story of 
the Albany paintings. Twenty-nine years ago, in the year 1850, the study for the head of Sleep 
was painted; in 1863 he dashed off the wonderful sketch of Azahita, now in the possession of 
his sister, Miss Jane Hunt; the visitors of the old studio in the Mercantile Building were already 
familiar with the large cartoons of the same subject. What might not have been the result if 
the young artist, then in the vigor of his prime, had been given the opportunity of shaping the 
creation of his fancy! But those who should have seen were blind, and the poet and artist 
was compelled to expend his pent-up ideality in experiments in color, and in the painting of 
portraits, until the dread monitor was already at his door. 

Doubly may a nation mourn which, seeing one of its brightest spirits quenched in the dark- 
ness of death, must confess that it did nothing to keep alive the flame! } 


FREDERIC P. VINTON. 








THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





HI.—STEPHEN J. FERRIS. 


TEPHEN J. FERRIS was born in Plattsburg, N. Y., on the 25th of January, 1835. 
His paintings are but little known outside of Philadelphia, the city of his adoption, 
where he is esteemed not only as a conscientious artist, but also as a successful 
teacher, in which capacity he has long been connected with the Philadelphia 
School of Design for Women. As an etcher, on the contrary, Mr. Ferris has 





probably enjoyed a wider reputation than most of his confréres, as he early gave attention to 
reproductive etching, and executed a number of plates, which were published by art-dealers in 
New York and Philadelphia. The following list, made up from data kindly furnished by the 
artist, contains onlv those plates which he himself looks upon as his best. Previous to this work 
on copper Mr. 'erris also tried his hand at “ glass etching,” and produced in this manner a 
portrait of Fortuny, which is dated 1875. 


The Chariot Race. After A. Wagner. Etched in 1875 in conjunction with Mr. Peter Moran. — Size of 
engraved surface, breadth 224"; height 83". Published by Messrs. Gebbie and Barrie, of Philadelphia. 

L’Antichamoére. After Fortuny. Etched in 1876. — Size of plate, b. 54"; h. 63". Published by Messrs. 
M. Knoedler & Co., New York. 

The Schism. After Vibert. Dated 1876.— Size of engraved surface, b. 104"; h. 7%". 

The Amateurs of Engravings. After Fortuny. Etched in 1877. — B. 9;°5"; h. 6}2". 

The Florentine Poet. After Cabanel. Etched in 1877.— B. 103"; h. 6,5". This and the two preceding 
plates were published by Mr. Herm. Wunderlich, New York. 


The Halberdier. After Meissonier. Etched in 1877. — Size of plate, b. 4"; h. 54%" 


Devil’s Way, Algiers. From a design by Mouilleron. Dated 1879. — Size of engraved surface, b. 5}2" 
h. 81". Published in this number of the American Arr Review. 


The Old Clothes Dealer, Cairo. ¥rom the painting by Gérome in the collection of Mr. Henry C. Gibson, 
Philadelphia. Etched in 1879. — B. 63"; h. 93". Etched for the American Arr REviEw ; will be published in 
a subsequent number. 

Flouse of a Mountebank, Cairo, Egypt. From the artist’s own design. Dated 1879. —B. 5,%"; h. 43". 

Fortuny Dead. From the artist’s own painting in the possession of Mr. Edward H. Coates, Philadelphia. 
Begun in 1877; finished and dated 1879. — B. 117"; h. 9}". Plate owned by Mr. Edward H. Coates. 


To this list must be added a series of Bible illustrations, of very large size, from original 
designs, executed for a work not yet published. 

Mr. Ferris believes in finish, and strives to obtain depth of tone and suggestion of color by 
close and c&reful working. To this end he uses means, —such as the roulette and stippling, — 
which the thorough-going advocates of the etched line claim to be outside of the province of 
the etcher. In several of his most tenderly executed plates, as, for instance, in the one after 
Cabanel, there is a strong affinity to the style of some of the English etchers, like Redgrave. 
In this case, however, the style was undoubtedly inspired by the original, as it would be diffi- 
cult to convey the feeling of the finish of Cabanel by any other management of the needle. In 
the presence of bolder work Mr. Ferris also grows bolder, although he never becomes sketchy. 
The admirable etching published with this number of the REVIEW shows him at his best. Mr. 
Ferris is a warm admirer of Fortuny, and in the effective plate named last on the list above 
given, he has erected a monument to that master’s memory. Several of his most satisfactory 
etchings are from paintings by Fortuny. Among these the one entitled Zhe Amateurs of 
Engravings is especially noteworthy. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 
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TENDENCIES OF ART IN AMERICA. 











E have reached a point where it is possible to form some estimate 
of the tendencies most apparent in American art, although it 
is always difficult to judge of contemporary events with entire 
justness. The difficulty arises mainly from the fact that we can 
rarely say with precision where an era of development begins 
and where it ends; for the eras merge imperceptibly into one 
another, like the colors of the spectrum. This has been espe- 
cially the case in the history of our art. Even when the artis- 
tic activity was at its highest, the propelling impulse was too 
feeble or transient, or the results too spasmodic, to enable us 
to forecast any opinion of the drift in any given direction, 
while the whole organization of society was in such a forma- 

tive and nebulous condition that it was no less hard to discern what influence it in turn might 

have on the art of the country. Artists of unquestionable ability, in some cases of genius, have 
appeared from time to time; but, although essential to the growth of our art, the effect they 

produced was apparently so slight and evanescent, so much more like the scattering shots of a 

guerilla warfare than the massed fire of brigades directed to a definite end, that only the closest 

scrutiny would have been able to detect the sum of their efforts and calculate its force. 

But now it seems otherwise. This hesitating and preparatory period is giving place to 
organized effort, definite aims, and concerted action, and to methods which, if not always com- 
mendable, are yet influential motors in an era of progress and change. With a rapidity which 
hardly has an example in the history of zsthetics, the popular mind responds to the new 


movement of American art, and everything indicates that we are indeed passing from one era 
to another. 























But while we see these signs in the horizon we are far from asserting or believing that all 
are of equal importance, or that we can definitely distinguish in all cases the permanent from 
the transient, and the really valuable from the trivial. The utmost honesty, the most unbiased 
judgment, is liable to error in estimating contemporary persons and events. What seems to us 
important now may seem of very slight value to him who shall look back to it in time to come. 

Nor would we disparage what has already been done in our art by speaking of the present 
tendencies as reformatory; we should rather consider them as supplementary, or as new steps 
in the direction of progress, for we cannot forget that the preliminary stages in American art 
have been of absolute importance to its future, and therefore command the respect due to a 
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prime factor in a great scheme, aside from the circumstance that some of its founders have 
been endowed with great ability, and sometimes even with genius. 

It is thought by some that the peculiar conditions of society and government in the New 
World also imply a new order of intellectual growth. This we are not prepared to accept as 
yet clearly demonstrated. It seems to us instead, that the unswerving, determinate rigor of the 
laws which direct the development of the race is emphasized rather than weakened by the history 
of the arts in the United States. We may go over the different steps more rapidly than else- 
where, but nevertheless they must all be trod as other people have trod them before us. It is 
only as we recognize that we are not inventing new race laws, but testing the power of a uni- 
versal and irrevocable code under new conditions, that we are able to trace, in a rational manner, 
the forces at work in this country. We are testing the adaptive elasticity, but at the same time 
the inexorable despotism, of laws from which we cannot escape if we would. 

Thus swayed by a system which creates wants in our nature and then urges us to exert 
our powers by seeking to gratify them, we share with our predecessors that yearning after 
beauty which comes from a universal instinct of the race to place itself in harmony with the 
order of the universe. This it is which forms the essence of art. That is always the same, 
while the methods for giving expression to this want vary with age and race. And yet even 
this apparent variety of expression is governed by laws, and proceeds upon certain lines of 
action, which we are just beginning to perceive and formulate. First come the feeble, fluttering 
attempts at articulate language; then imitation of those whose art has the precedence in point 
of time; then individuality of style or art language; and then the symmetrical equilibrium and 
reposeful power of a great national life exuberant with thought, colossal in imagination, and 
wielding styles of expression adequate to the demand of the age. Then culminates the art of a 
people, and after that conventionalism and decadence succeed. 

The first efforts of our art have involved a rapid succession or quasi union of the first two 
stages of art progress, doubtless due to the fact that we began our national history under 
different conditions from those of other nations, bringing with us an already well developed 
civilization to the wilderness of an unexplored continent. We are now floating on the full tide 
of the imitative period. Theories aside, art consists of esthetics and the language or style that 
gives it concrete form. It is of little use to have great thoughts, lofty aspirations, or beautiful 
ideals, if one lacks the language that makes them forcible and attractive. It is, therefore, not so 
strange that so much stress is laid by some on the matter of style. Imagination is indisputably 
the first thing in art; the creative faculty dominates all others; it is the quality which is found 
pre-eminent in art work that endures. But in order to come within the domain of art, it must 
have adequate forms of expression, whether with simple line, or chtaroscuro, or color, or all 
combined; and the proper, effective use of these media based on intelligent observation is what 
constitutes style. 

In the early stages of a national art style is borrowed, and great importance is placed upon 
its culture, and it is then indeed liable to be elevated by the opinion of the day to the first 
rank. Materials and methods are then over-estimated. But in time, when the artist of the cul- 
minating period arrives, teeming with thought and urged on by a rush of imaginative force, 
he places less importance on style. By the laws of inheritance he seems born equipped with 
weapons which his predecessors were forced to borrow from other nations; more concerned 
with what he has to say than how he shall say it, he yet says it in a way that is grand and 
his own. He is the genius, he is the master, the founder of schools, the winner of immortality. 
He it is who brings fire down from heaven, and makes the world richer with the heart’s blood 
he has given to the pursuit of the arts. He has copied no style, it is true, but for that very 
reason others shall copy his. 


There may be a great art in which style is of more importance than what it undertakes to 


say, but never the greatest art. Now this is pre-eminently an age of style so far as concerns 
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art. The great schools of France and England have culminated after ages of preparatory evolu- 
tion and the way to new schools is now being laid in those countries, through a purgatory 
of formalism, conventional platitudes, and unimaginative realism. In France, Italy, and Spain 
Fortuny left behind him a heritage of style. Ideas or grand aspirations we nowhere see indi- 
cated in his works, but he was one of the grandest masters of style of modern times. When 
Delacroix and Turner, and the great school of their contemporaries, had done their work, 
Fortuny inaugurated an exceedingly brilliant, but lower order of art, whose weakness at once 
becomes evident in the works of his disciples. The same tendency toward emphasizing methods, 
either as a sign of promise or of decadence, is apparent in the literary art of the period. In 
the fiction and poesy of the English-speaking races we find at this juncture little of the vast- 
ness, the energy, the terrific passion, the sublime questionings of the problems of destiny, which 
have characterized the literature of past ages, but rather a dealing with the surface of society, 
or the foibles of fashionable life, instead of the agonies of a seething, tempest-tossed humanity. 
So far as our own country is concerned this is both natural and desirable, for with the excep- 
tion of Hawthorne, Poe, Emerson, Longfellow, and two or three other authors, our literature, 
until recently, has been neither strong nor original in point of style. 

And thus it is also with our art at the present time. We have had great painters in por- 
traiture and landscape, but the country was not yet ready for a general zxsthetic movement, and 
their style and their influence seemed to die with them. A change seems, however, to have 
arrived at last. The time is coming when the nation, settling down to a consciousness of sta- 
bility and sure of a grand and prosperous future, with a homogeneous race evolved from the 
many that have landed on our shores, strong in the full ripeness of maturity, and confidently 
reaching out after the unattained, shall be moved by great thoughts and aspire to utter them in 
the language of art, but in a dialect of its own, racy with the flavor of the Western world. 
The artists shall then appear who will give expression to those aspirations, but before that time 
comes, and before those artists are born, the prosody and syntax of the art language they are 
to speak must be formulated and learned by their predecessors. In other words, before the 
nation can create enduring schools of art, it must know how to create them, it must understand 
method or style. And that is exactly the point where we stand to-day: the age of style is upon 
us, and, as we have already suggested, such an age is liable to be a period of imitation, and we 
may also add of materialism. So we learn from history, and we see it illustrated in our own 
time. The young art of a new people necessarily borrows its methods, too often also its ideas, 
as children imitate their elders. While an art which concerns itself chiefly with the question of 
materials necessarily deals with things of sense, it is realistic, satisfied with the surfaces of the 
objects it represents, and not aspiring after a conception of the spiritual and the ideal. The 
marbles of A£gina are wonderful examples of realistic art, for their creators were mastering the 
mysteries of style and the knowledge of external things; but how inferior are they to the Elgin 
marbles, which succeeded, and could not have been created without them! 

It is not surprising that some of the enthusiastic young artists who have recently imported 
foreign styles from the ateliers of Paris and Munich into American art should be fanatic on the 
question of technique. They have a mission to perform, they are teaching us the importance of 
technical knowledge in art, and all such men must be more or less fanatics; but while they 
are indispensable to the art of the future, their admirers are not obliged to be fanatical as well; 
dogmatism has no place in such questions, and they should remember that mastery in style is 
simply a means, and not an end,—in skilful hands a weapon, but not the deed for which the 
weapon was made,—while the styles that are to give immortality to our artists will not be 
borrowed, but indigenous. This period of our art, so far as painting is concerned, began 
several years before its drift was strongly perceptible, quietly and unostentatiously. Some fifteen 
years ago the Boston correspondents of the New York press began to allude to the art school 
and work of Mr. William M. Hunt. He had already been for some time a rising power, 
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and was until his recent untimely death the most considerable individuality in contemporary 
American art. At the same time his career most thoroughly illustrates the truth of the fore- 
going reflections. Mr. Hunt has been an influence among us, not so much because of the origi- 
nality of his art as on account of the force of his personal character, which, in a city where 
personality has a charm unusual in the United States, conveyed the impression of genius, gave 
weight to whatever he said and did, and collected around him a circle of admirers who were 
bound in tacit league to fight his battles, too often with a zeal that was liable to be unjust in 
the consideration of other artists and schools. 

Another reason for the remarkable influence Mr. Hunt has exerted is owing to the fact that, 
when the hour had arrived for a new period in our art, the first step in that direction was taken 
by him. We refer to the question of fechnigue. Whether consciously or not, Mr. Hunt seems 
to have been the first to make the deliberate attempt to import foreign methods into our art. 
Not that he was the first of our painters to study abroad and to imitate foreign styles, for from 
the time of West to our day many of our artists have done the same. But their power has 
been less, or they have soon emancipated themselves from foreign influence, and formed styles of 
their own, or the time was not yet ripe for so distinct a recognition in this country of the 
importance of technical excellence. Mr. Hunt had the good fortune to introduce here the 
methods of one of the greatest masters of modern times, Jean Francois Millet. The superb style 
of that artist Mr. Hunt could reproduce for us, as he did, in numerous excellent portraits and 
compositions, and repeat some of his maxims; but the soul of the art of Millet cannot be 
imitated here until men as originally great as he are born among us. Still, we undoubtedly owe 
a debt of gratitude to Mr. Hunt for starting a movement of such importance in America, even 
if style be only a means to an end, although what an indispensable means! 

The conditions for the success of Mr. Hunt’s undertaking could have been found nowhere 
else in America at that time so well as in Boston. Compact, strongly swayed by the esprit du 
corps of cliques, intensely self-appreciative, and until quite lately homogeneous in population, 
this city has always loyally stood up for the opinions or the heroes it adopts; therefore we say 
no better place could have been found in America wherein to start a new exsthetic movement. 

Mr. Hunt’s influence has been apparent in two ways, of which one has been to gather 
around him a flock of enthusiastic admirers, who have faithfully imitated the style of Millet at 
second hand, as suggested through the works of their leader. They have thus played an impor- 
tant part; and if none of them have been geniuses,—for genius rarely condescends to imitate, 
especially at second-hand, but is bound to assert itself in original creations, —they have at least 
done good service in publishing the gospel of style. Mr. Hunt’s influence has been also evi- 
dent, in stimulating a crowd of art students to cross the Atlantic to study the /echnigue of 
modern European art in its strongholds. We think we are not mistaken in attributing one of 
the most noticeable phenomena of our contemporary art to his example and his precepts. 

But if Boston was the place in which the new era could best make a beginning, we must 
frankly admit that in New York— more cosmopolitan and catholic in its views on all questions 
than Boston — this period of our art seems destined to find a more congenial field for its growth 
and development. Until the advent of Mr. Duveneck from Munich, and the active efforts exerted 
to gain for his paintings the recognition of the leaders of the Boston art circles, it was nearly 
impossible for any but modern French art, or the imitation of it, to gain a foothold in certain 
circles of that city, while in New York we see the graduates of the studios of Paris and London, 
Munich and Rome, finding ample scope for their methods, and actually working together for the 
establishment of art schools and exhibitions that should give expression to their respective views. 
If too intolerant of the good work our artists have formerly produced, they have at least enjoyed 
and practised a certain degree of charity towards each other which can afford to be enlarged as 
they become surer of their ground. Intolerance in the consideration of art questions is the 


most common of all forms of that evil, while it is never more offensive, when one considers 
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the infinite number of truths in nature that may be and are to be revealed by art, and the fact 
that it is only as artists see and interpret those truths in their own way that they can possibly 
add anything of really permanent value to the intellectual progress and happiness of mankind. 

By far the larger number of those who are expounding the importance of ‘technique in 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York have been the pupils of foreign masters. But here and 
there painters like Mr. George Fuller of Boston, for whose abilities we entertain a great respect, 
and Messrs. Winslow Homer, R. Swain Gifford, and A. H. Wyant of New York, suggest that 
the time is approaching when artists native born and native bred shall give us works of genius 
in every respect sprung from the soil, and yet approximating or surpassing foreign works in 
technical excellence. In alluding to the last two we are reminded of the gradual transition of 
our distinctively American school of landscape from the powerfully imaginative, although tech- 
nically weak landscapes of Cole, to those of Church and McEntee, and then to those of J. Apple- 
ton Brown and W. Allan Gay, which is yet more strikingly exemplified by the sliding scale of 
style followed by Mr. Inness. His early landscapes are characterized by a careful finish, that 
shows him to be the unmistakable associate of the American landscape painters of that period; 
while from that time he has gradually but steadily proceeded to greater dash and breadth of 
handling, until his work may at present be almost allied with the massive style of Duprez and the 
impressionism of Corét. While conceding an unusual degree of original ability to Mr. Inness, 
we cannot avoid the thought that his travels among foreign galleries have, unconsciously perhaps 
to himself, modified his method of using colors, and have thus added him to the rank of those 
who have hastened the period of style in American art. So far as relates to choice of subject, 
the present movement, however, is not so much towards progress in landscape painting as in 
the study of the human figure; and this is indeed a great and noble step in advance, for, with 
the exception of a few rarely good portrait-painters, our art has been astonishingly weak in 
dealing with the highest subject that offers itself to the artist. The study of the human form 
divine from the life has never before received such attention in this country; and until a 
knowledge of the figure has become almost traditionally familiar to our artists, it is impossible 
for us to hope for any important general results in either genre or historical painting. Nor can 
such art be thoroughly national or original until sufficient time has elapsed to imbue our artists, 
whether painters or sculptors, with the characteristics of the mental and physical race types 
which are being evolved on this continent. But while laying such stress upon the importance 
of these studies, we would not be understood to imply that finished compositions must, as a 
matter of course, be always literally painted in every detail from the life. Memory and imagi- 
nation should be permitted to enter into the conception and completion of such works no less 
than realism pure and simple. The greatest works of the masters of past ages have been based 
upon this triple union of forces. But, on the other hand, the imagination should create only 
after the most careful study of nature. 

The establishment of art schools in many of our leading cities, affording not only ample 
opportunities of drawing from casts, but also from the living model, has been more rapid than 
could possibly be the case except under the most absolute monarchy, which can ordain events 
by the fiat of its arbitrary will, or in exactly such a congeries of republics as ours, in which 
each State and each individual municipality can further such institutions within its own limits 
entirely upon the volition of its own citizens. The extraordinary faculty of the Americans for 
organizing has never been more apparent than in the rapid and successful opening of art 
schools in numerous cities across the whole continent,—east and west must be added, for the 
tendency towards art instruction does not yet seem to have reached farther south than Baltimore 
and Cincinnati. 

Established upon the plan of foreign art schools, there is yet nothing especially American 
about these institutions, unless that they are, with the exception of the Normal Art School of 
Massachusetts, unlike most foreign art schools, entirely dependent for foundation and support 
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upon popular subscriptions or private munificence. In the case of the school of the Artists’ 
League in New York, even such endowment is wanting, and yet, through the enthusiasm of the 
younger portion of the community, it has become entirely self-supporting. 

If the sums were computed which have been expended within a very few years in the endow- 
ment of our numerous art schools and galleries, and the erection of such elegant structures as 
the Museum of Fine Arts in Boston, the Academies of Philadelphia and New Haven, the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, or the Corcoran Gallery, they would be found fairly 
to rival the sums lavished upon art education in London, Munich, or Paris during the same 
period. 

The wide extent over which these institutions are scattered, while it will undoubtedly tend 
to diffuse a knowledge of art more rapidly, and by the diverse national types it reaches must 
lead to a greater breadth and variety of characterization in our art, will, on the other hand, 
also retard the growth of a powerfully individual and distinctive national art. By this rapid 
diffusion of zxsthetical knowledge over the country, an abundance of art will be the result; but 
the quality will probably not be great nor enduring until some city, perhaps not yet founded, 
shall arise to be the permanent metropolis of the intellectual activity of the Republic. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
(Zo be concluded.) 
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ROMAN ARCHAOLOGY. 





way N: the 21st of last April, the traditional birthday of the city of Romulus, the 

&) \¢ German Institute for Archeological Correspondence at Rome celebrated the 
fiftieth anniversary of its foundation. Many distinguished members of the so- 
ciety were present, from France, Germany, and Italy. Learned essays by 
some of the most eminent archeologists of Europe were read and discussed, 
and addresses delivered appropriate to the occasion. At the banquet in the 
evening there was a pleasant exchange of international courtesies, and the cosmopolitan charac- 
ter of archeological scholarship was fully recognized. On the following day, at the residence 
of the German Minister, in the presence of the King and Queen of Italy and other representa- 
tives of royalty, a unique series of classical tableaux vivans was exhibited under the direction of 
Dr. Wolfgang Helbig, one of the Secretaries of the Institute. Scenes from ancient history and 
mythology were rendered with an accuracy of representation which easily carried the admiring 
spectators back to the court of Augustus and the studio of Pheidias. 

The history of the work which this famous Institute has performed is practically the record 
of the progress of classical archeology for the last half-century. The precise character of this 
work is very clearly indicated by the name which the society bears, the ‘‘German Institute 
for Archeological Correspondence at Rome.” The activities of the Institute have been carried 
on chiefly by correspondence through the associated action of archzological scholars residing 
in the various literary centres of Europe. Yet from the very beginning of its labors the 
Institute has been under the inspiration and guidance of German scholarship. Its Bzdleteni 
and Axnali have been published in Italian, but Teutonic genius has from the first directed its 
researches and ruled in its councils. Of the five scholars who founded the society, in 1829, 
three were Germans, Bunsen, Gerhard, and Kestner; one, Fea, an Italian; and the fifth, Thor- 
waldsen, a Dane; while a large proportion of its members have always been of German nation- 
ality. The adoption of the Institute as an establishment zz ordinario of the German Empire 
occurred in 1871, since which date the domicile of the society has been transferred to Berlin, 
although Rome has continued to be, as before, the seat of its archeological labors, and the place 
whence its publications are issued. The choice of the locality in which the activities of the 
Institute should be carried on was a matter of even greater moment than the constitution of the 
society itself. In making Rome the centre of its operations, the theatre of its meetings, and 
the source of issue of its various publications, the founders of the German Institute showed their 
appreciation of the unique place which Rome has held for centuries, as the universal treasure- 
house of classical antiquities and the metropolis of the ancient world of art. Partly to this fact 
that at Rome archeological studies have been so long systematically pursued under the stimulus 
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of learned societies like the Institute for Correspondence, and partly to the increasing interest 
which is felt in Rome itself,—an interest which from generation to generation attracts to this 
great city of visible history, as to a shrine of genius and of learning, all lovers of the old 
humanities, — is due the present pre-eminence of Roman archeology over all other branches 
of this most fascinating of sciences. Notwithstanding the attraction of those new and larger 
questions which the late discoveries at Mycena, in Cyprus, and in Asia Minor have brought 
into prominence, and in spite of all the interest which properly attaches to the antiquities 
of the remoter East, and to the development of Hellenic art, the monuments of the ancient 
civilizations of Rome which are almost daily unearthed from Italian soil exert the old-time 
spell, and the magic of Roman archeology easily proves its superiority to every other kind of 
antiquarian sorcery. Of late years a number of new laborers have appeared upon the scene, 
new societies have been formed, and many valuable works issued. The first year of the present 
decade, when the ancient régime of the Papacy was succeeded by the beneficent rule of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, was the beginning of a new era in Roman archeology; and the progress 
in archeological studies at Rome since the transfer of the city from sacerdotal to secular con- 
trol has been rapid and significant. Not only has fresh zeal been infused into the regular work 
of discovering and interpreting the monuments of antiquity, but better methods of research have 
been employed. Whether in making excavations for archeological purposes alone, or in follow- 
ing the track of the extensive diggings which have been made in laying out the new quarter 
of the city, the archeologists at Rome have proceeded in a truly scientific manner; applying 
sound principles of comparison and induction, and seeking at every point for traces of ancient 
topography and architectural remains, as well as for those movable treasures of art which have 
been gradually filling the rooms of the new museum on the Capitoline. 

In endeavoring to place before the readers of the AMERICAN ART REVIEW some of the 
steps of this remarkable progress, and at the same time to report the present condition of 
Roman archzxology, I shall point out somewhat in detail the various directions which these 
researches have taken. 

I. The connection of topography with archeology is now recognized as of fundamental im- 
portance. Fully to understand any monuments of antiquity, we must first know something of 
their relative positions; while, in the identification of many of these recovered monuments, 
topographical questions often take precedence of all others. More than this even. The genius 
of an ancient people finds expression, not only in the separate works of architecture and 
sculpture which adorn its capital city, but in their exsemble as well. And so the direction of 
the walls and the order of the gates of ancient Rome, the paths of the long lines of aqueducts 
which supplied it with water, the courses of the streets and the shapes of the public squares, 
the situation of the temples and basilicas, the porticos and colonnades, — these and similar topics, 
which in the first instance are merely matters of local geography, form an essential part of 
the archeology of the city. In the excavated soil of the modern capital of Italy, the arche- 
ologist searches not for rare and beautiful works of merely artistic interest; but in and through 
these antiquities, and in and through every line and curve, every bone and socket, of the Great 
Fossil whose disjecta membra the excavations lay bare, he looks with straining vision for the 
features of the mighty Rome of the past, tries to catch sight of the city of the Cwsars under the 
city of the Popes, and, by the aid of the lenses which his science puts into his hands, seeks to 
make out the Rome of King Numa beneath the Rome of King Humbert. 

In carrying on their topographical studies at Rome, the archeologists of former generations 
labored under many obvious difficulties. Until the present decade extensive excavations were 
undertaken only at rare intervals; while those who engaged in them seldom had any other object 
in view than the recovery of antique treasures of art to enrich some foreign gallery or local 


museum. ‘The princes,” says Boissier, ‘‘ who since the Renaissance have had excavations made 


in the soil of ancient cities, have sought only for statues, curiosities, objects of art, to adorn their 
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palaces. If by good luck they came upon some grand edifice underground, they first gutted the 
building, and then made haste to cover up the ruins.” Even when researches were begun at 
Rome for purely scientific purposes, they were seldom carried far enough to settle any of the 
mooted problems of topography; while the disputes of scholars of different schools over these 
perplexing questions, the very data of which they had not yet obtained, hindered the advance of 
archeological knowledge, and threw discredit on the science of archzology itself. One needs only 
to look at a view of the Forum Romanum taken at the beginning of the present century, to see 
the impossibility of ascertaining the names and relative positions of its various buildings at a time 
when the larger part of this famous area was hidden under fathoms of accumulated soil. To-day 
we can see the ancient Forum in nearly its whole length and breadth. The columns, rostra, 
temples, and basilicas of this little centre of the classic city, once the throbbing heart of ambi- 
tious Rome, have revealed their sites, and in many instances furnished abundant indications of 
their original appearance. And the work done here in the Forum represents only a single 
section of the explorations which have been so extensively carried on, since 1870, in various 
quarters of the ancient city. On the plateau summits of the Esquiline, Quirinal, and Viminal 
hills, where the new Rome has been gradually rising, covering with modern edifices the area 
once occupied by three of the Regiones of Augustus, and along the great thoroughfare of the 
Via Nazionale, the diggings which have been made for the foundations of new houses, the 
courses of new sewers, and the lines of new streets, have enabled the archzologists to rescue 
many an important scrap of topographical information, and add new features to the historical 
picture of the vanished city. Portions of the old Servian wall have come to light in many 
places, and the stone-masons’ marks on some of the tufa blocks have opened a new controversy 
as to the age when a written alphabet was in use at Rome. On the Esquiline the Hordz 
Mecenatiant and the Hort Lamiant have been explored to a considerable extent, revealing their 
rich adornments in sculpture and painted halls, and giving us a good idea of the surroundings of 
those princely palaces which stood in this quarter of the city in the days of Cesar Augustus, 
The so-called Odeum or Auditorium of Mezcenas, which was unearthed in this region in 1874, 
is perhaps the most interesting souvenir of the Imperial age which Rome contains. Its frescoed 
walls bear witness to a much better style of decorative painting than we find in Pompeii, while 
the curious little building derives addititional attractiveness from the discussion of the arche- 
ologists as to its real character. Was it, as many maintain, a veritable recitation-hall attached 
to the palace of the great premier, wherein the famous poets of the day were wont to read 
their verses to their patron and the courtly circle of his friends and admirers? Or was it, as 
Dr. Mau so ably contends, only a half-subterranean conservatory, and the semicircular steps 
at one end, of uneven width and height, made, not for seats, but to receive the different-sized 
flower-pots which were arranged here? Whatever its uses may have been, it is gratifying to 
know that the municipal authorities have taken it under their protection, restored its ancient 
roofing of glass, and intend to preserve it unaltered, as a most valuable memorial of the old 
city of the Czsars. 

On the Palatine hill, which, to those who visited Rome before 1870, must have seemed a 
gigantic and inexplicable honeycomb of ruins, the Rome of three epochs, regal, republican, 
and imperial, has risen as it were from the ashes, enabling the modern architect to reconstruct 
from the abundant remains this marvellous region of the “ Palaces of the Czsars,” with its 
important relics of the earlier glories of the city. 

II. But it is in the great accession of art treasures which these later excavations have yielded, 
that the general reader will take the liveliest interest. Merely to enumerate these recently found 
objects of art would require more space than can here be given. A new museum filled with 
valuable busts and statues, bronzes, gems, vz/éev7, and terra-cotta ware, has sprung up as by 
magic on the Capitoline hill, and now divides with the old museum of the Capitol and the 
famous collections of the Lateran and the Vatican the admiration of the art-loving pilgrim at 
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Rome. Foreign journals and magazines have, from time to time, announced, though with an 
aggravating poverty of description and discussion, some of the more important of these interest- 
ing objects. But an accurate and discriminating knowledge of such treasure-trove is of necessity 
a work of time, requiring the labors of many students in the various branches of the arche- 
ology of art. 

Perhaps the best known of the marble statues which the new museum contains is the 
Esquiline Venus, or the Venus Lamiana, so called from the place of its discovery in the 
grounds on the Esquiline anciently occupied by the gardens of the noble family of the Lamiz. 
When it first saw the light, in December, 1874, the statue was heralded to the world as a work 
of art which would take rank above even the Venus de’ Medici. Later studies of this statue by 
competent critics have clearly shown that those who first made known its charms were either the 
unconscious victims of the mania af the age for sensational reporting, or were very slenderly 
equipped with archeological knowledge. That we have in this Venus of the Esquiline a late 
Roman copy of a good original, is now evident to all who have seen the marble itself, or its 
photographic representations. It is equally certain that the statue is neither “the loveliest 
female figure in existence,’ nor in any way worthy of a place among the masterpieces of 
ancient sculpture. The copyist not only failed to represent the full grace and beauty of the 
original which he had in mind, but was apparently under the spell of some living model of 
hardly more than average loveliness. 

Another statue which now adorns the new museum, and which is perhaps better entitled 
than any other to the post of honor as the gem of the collection, is that of the so-called 
Youthful Apollo with the Lyre. This statue was found in fragments in the vicinity of the Villa 
Caserta on the Esquiline, in June and November, 1876. It is of Greek marble, the surface of 
which has been partly corroded by its age-long burial in the soil, and stands a little over 
five feet in height. It represents a graceful youth, whose features wear an expression of pen- 
siveness passing into melancholy. The head is covered with rich masses of hair, which fall 
upon the neck in wavy curls. In the right hand is held the broken end of a torch or a 
plectrum. Assuming that this fragment belonged to the last-named object, the director of the 
museum has restored the missing left arm and hand as holding the lyre. If this restoration is 
correct, we have in this beautiful statue a rare representation of the “god of poesy and light” 
in the very bloom of his youth. 

A third statue belonging to the new collection has been the. subject of a similar discussion 
as to the name which it should bear. In the catalogue of the museum it is designated as an 
“Infant Hercules,” and under this title Cav. C. L. Visconti has given us a detailed description 
of the statue in the first number of the Budlettino de la Commissione Archeologica Municipale 
di Roma. But Mr. Charles I. Hemans, in the chapter upon “ Recent Discoveries” in his ad- 
mirable volume entitled Azstoric and Monumental Rome, refers to the statue as an “ Infant 
Hercules, or ax Amor as Hercules”; and an American scholar, Mr. Henry W. Haynes, has 
defended the second of these titles in an interesting letter communicated to Scribuer’s Monthly 
(July, 1879, pp. 461, 462). 

For descriptions of other notable works in sculpture, which the new museum possesses 
as the rich fruits of recent excavations, I must refer the reader to the interesting pages of 
the Roman Axllettino from which citations have already been made. Many of these works 
are so clearly distinguishable as to give rise to no controversy over their names. Such are the 
admirable busts of Pompeia Plotina, Didia Clara, and Antonia, each one of which is a most 
valuable addition to the iconography of Roman women of rank. Such also is the unique semi- 
figure of the Emperor Commodus represented as Hercules, in which the beauty of the work- 
manship, the rarity of the design, the richness of the ornamentation, and the accuracy of 
the portraiture combine to give a special interest to this fortunately recovered sculpture. To 
the same class finally belong the half-statues of Tritons, the beautiful fountain in the form of 
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an antique rvyton, and the excellent statues of Urania and others of the “ Muses nine.” Those 
to whom the Italian Azdlettini are not accessible, will find a very readable and fairly illustrated 
description of some of the treasures of the new museum in the number of Scribner's Monthly 
for May, 1879. 

Besides the sculptured works which the excavations of late years have given us, the paint- 
ings which have thus been brought to light deserve attention, both from the character of the 
subjects which they represent, and the style in which they were executed. 

In the year 1876, the remains of a Nymphzum of the time of the Antonines came to light 
in the diggings for the new quarter of the city. The walls were found to be frescoed in a very 
peculiar manner, unlike any of the styles of decoration which prevailed at Pompeii. The back- 
grounds in the panelled division of the walls are painted in the familiar Pompeian colors, but in 
the centres of the several compartments mosaics have been introduced representing some species 
of aquatic plants. The lower parts of the wall, finished in marble, have been made to project 
slightly from the upper portion, and the general impression is thus given of plants really growing 
in the water, with only the stems and blossoms appearing above the surface. To heighten this 
illusion, water has been actually introduced into the wall, and, by means of hidden pipes, forced 
to the ceiling, whence it trickles down over the painted steps of the pilasters into some con- 
cealed receptacle below. 

Of equal significance in the history of the development of the art of painting in the old 
Roman world, and of far greater importance from the nature of the subjects treated, is the series 
of wall pictures in the Columbarium of Statilius Taurus, which was discovered in 1875, on the 
Esquiline hill, near the’ Porta Maggiore. These frescos, though comparatively small in size, are 
in the best style of Roman art, excellent both in drawing and in composition. They represent 
scenes from the early legendary histories of Lavinium and Rome, beginning with the treaty 
between Afneas and King Latinus, and ending with the shepherd life of the grown-up Romulus 
and Remus. Not only do these legends differ in many important respects from those which 
Virgil has so exquisitely wrought into the fabric of the AZneid, but there is good evidence for 
the view advocated by Signor Brizio in his valuable monograph on the Columbarium, that these 
diminutive wall pictures were copied from the larger vi/ievt of some earlier temple or other 
public edifice, and in point of time precede, perhaps by an entire century, the period when 
the Virgilian epic was composed. In whatever light, then, the frescos of the tomb of Taurus 
are considered, whether as illustrations of the method of decorating the old Roman sepulchres, 
as showing the superior style of this form of art in works of the period just preceding the 
Empire, or as indicating the general cycle of popular legends from which the great Augustan 
poet derived the well-known stories of his immortal epic, the discovery of such a series of wall 
pictures is an event of more than ordinary importance in the annals of Roman archeology. 
The almost entire absence of any similar representations from the mythological history of Rome, 
among the hundreds of paintings which have been found at Pompeii, gives additional interest 
to these frescos of the Roman Columbarium. 

The very beautiful wall frescos which have been discovered in the grounds of the Villa 
Farnesina have now been successfully removed from the rooms to which they belonged, and 
their artistic merits will before long be made known to the world. 

III. While the archeology of Pagan Rome has made these rapid advances during the remark- 
able decade of discovery which is now so near its close, there has been an equally gratifying 
progress in Christian archeology. The greatly increased knowledge which we now possess of 
the Roman Catacombs and of early Christian art is almost wholly due to the indefatigable zeal 
and scholarly activities of a single archeologist, the distinguished Commendatore Gio. Battista 
de Rossi. Records of these advances have from time to time been given to the learned world 
in the pages of De Rossi’s Bullettino di Archeologia Cristiana. But the recent publication of 
the third and most important volume of his great work, Roma Sotteranea, has led Messrs. 
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Northcote and Brownlow, De Rossi’s English editors, to prepare a revised and largely rewritten 
edition of their book, which has just been issued in London in two handsome and finely illus- 
trated octavos, treating respectively of the history of the Catacombs and of Christian art. In 
these scholarly volumes the English reader will obtain complete and accurate information upon 
nearly everything that relates to the Roman Catacombs. Not only will he learn the results of 
De Rossi’s researches, but he will be able also to comprehend and follow the methods by which 
these results have been reached. De Rossi’s labors in the principal of these Roman cemeteries, 
viz. the Catacomb of St. Callixtus, are perhaps the most interesting, as they have been the 
most fruitful. As Mommsen well says: ‘ By these labors a degree of chronological precision 
has been attained, both with regard to Christian epigraphy, painting, and many other branches 
of archeology to which the objects found in the Catacombs belong, which cannot be looked 
for in any other field of archzological research.” But in other parts of these extensive subter- 
ranean cemeteries of the early Christians, De Rossi has accomplished equally scientific and 
important work; and his labors have been lately rewarded by several valuable discoveries. 
Chief among these may be mentioned the refinding and thorough excavation of the Basilica 
of St. Petronilla connected with the very early Catacomb of St. Domitilla. This basilica is of 
a later age than the Catacomb, and is nearly as large as the great Basilica of S. Lorenzo. 
Interesting memorials were discovered in it of the two chamberlains of St. Domitilla, SS. Nereus 
and Achilleus, by whose names this Catacomb has sometimes been designated. One of these is 
a marble votive column, bearing a rz/tevo which represents the martyrdom of Achilleus. A 
memorial of St. Petronilla has also come to light. This is a fresco found on the wall of an 
arcosolium behind the basilica. It represents the person who had been buried in this tomb, a 
matron named Veneranda, as having just arrived in paradise, where she is received and welcomed 
by Petronilla, her saintly patroness. The date of the fresco cannot be exactly fixed, though 
De Rossi assigns it to a period before the fifth century. The doctrine which it illustrates was 
taught by Christian writers who were contemporary with the painting, and the fresco is thus of 
special value, as showing how quickly the developing ideas of the early Church found expression 
in forms of art. 

HENRY G. SPAULDING. 








OLYMPIA 


AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


(Continued from page 71.) 


ALTHOUGH the unbroken series of Olympic festivals is said to 
have begun with Iphitos, their real history commences a cen- 
tury after his time, when Koroibos of Elis carried off the prize 
in the foot-race, B. C. 776, and the Pentaeteris was taken as a 
chronological measure. From this date, the first Olympiad, the 
names of victorious athletes were regularly recorded. In the 
sixth Olympiad, the oracle at Delphi was consulted as to the 
reward which should be given to them, and the crown of 
wild olive which it had decreed was bestowed, in the seventh, 
upon Daikles of Messene, the winner of the foot-race. Run- 
ning in the single or the double course was the only per- 

Sn: ss teiaiantiabes lial, sae ibis mitted contest, so long as the festival lasted a single day, but 

Ea ee in the seventy-seventh Olympiad, when it was extended to five 


Duc de Luynes. 





days, including the introductory and closing sacrifices, pro- 
cessions and banquets, the games were multiplied in kind, and their number was gradually 
increased to twenty-five, of which seventeen were contested by grown men, six by boys, and 
two by heralds and trumpeters. 

During the first Olympiads, the athletes in the foot-race ran but once round the stadion, 
the distance being the eighth part of a mile. Later they ran twice (the diaulos), and later still 
as many as twelve times (the dolichos). In the fifteenth Olympiad, leaping, quoit-playing, 
javelin-throwing, and wrestling were introduced, and the five formed the pentathlon, in which 
two Lacedemonians named Lampis and Eurybates were the first victors. Boxing in the ring, 
and chariot-racing with a team of four stallions of a heavy breed, were severally introduced in 
the twenty-third and twenty-fifth Olympiads, and horse-racing, with boxing and wrestling contests 
between athletes, known as pancratiasts, were added to these in the thirty-third. At succeeding 
solemnities boys were allowed to contend in racing, wrestling, boxing, and the pentathlon, but this 
latter contest was put a stop to in the thirty-eighth Olympiad by the Eleians, who were jealous 
of the victory gained in it by a Lacedemonian boy named Eutelidas. Other games, which were 
only entered into by grown men, were combats with weapons; the dmv, or mule-harnessed 
chariot-race; the «adn, or race between ridden horses, in the last round of which the riders 
jumped from their horses and ran with them, holding their bridles; races between stallions in 
pairs, colts harnessed to cars as well as ridden, and contests hetween heralds and trumpeters.! 

The variety of the spectacle kept up the interest of the thousands who witnessed it, and this, 
considering all that they had to endure, must have been of no common degree. Hour after 


1 The most renowned victors at Olympia appeared between Ol. 60-90, B. c. 540-416. Among them were Milo of Krotona, 
Isomachos, Tisikrates, Astylos, and Phryllos. 
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hour they sat with uncovered heads! be- 
neath the fierce rays of a midsummer sun? 
amid stifling clouds of dust raised by the 
trampling feet of men and _ horses, while 
the athletes struggled or stood in the arena 
as in a furnace.* The combatants suffered 
all the more on account of their full, firm, 
fleshy habit of body, induced by the pe- 


culiar regimen which they were obliged to 














observe for ten months previous to the 
opening of the festival. During this time 


Fig. 2. — JupGes oF THE Gamers. (ETRuSCAN.) 


Bas-relief on a Cippus found at Chiusi. 


they passed their lives in exercising, sleep- 
ing, and cramming themselves with food,* wsgue ad nauseam. They became extremely voracious 
and proportionately strong. Making every allowance for exaggeration in the statements of 
Pausanias, as to the wonderful strength of such famous athletes as Polydamas and Milo of Kro- 
tona, who could carry an ox, and stop a chariot and horses when at full speed by grasping the 
vehicle from behind with one hand, there can be no doubt that these men had muscles and 
sinews of iron. The belief that their strength far exceeded that of men of the present day 
seems to be substantiated by the late discovery at Olympia of a huge loaf-shaped stone, so 
heavy that the strongest workman could hardly lift it with both hands, which, as we learn from 
the inscription upon it, was hurled by a certain Bybon with his left hand backwards over his 
head beyond a mark.® Evidently the training which produced such men had been raised to the 
dignity of a fine art, but we cannot wonder at its perfection in a country where gymnastic exer- 
cises were daily practised in the public gymnasia of every little town. 

While some of the athletes underwent their preparatory ten months’ training in the gymna- 
sium at Olympia, where there was a running course and palestra provided for them outside the 
Altis, others took it in the gymnasia of their native cities. In either case, when the time 
appointed for the celebration of the games approached, they were obliged to appear before the 
Hellanodikai, or judges, (Fig. 2,) who had the charge of everything connected with the games, and 
to swear before the statue of Zeus Horkios that they had submitted to the required discipline, 
at Olympia or elsewhere. This statue, which represented the god with a thunderbolt in either 
hand, stood in the Bouleuterion, or Council Hall. A bronze tablet upon its base bore an inscription 
warning all persons of the terrible consequences which would follow upon the violation of oaths 
taken before it. Here the athlete, stretching out his right hand over the smoking entrails of a 
wild boar, swore that he was guiltless of murder, impiety, or dishonesty, and pledged himself to 
take no unfair advantage of his antagonist, or to accept or offer bribes which should affect the 
issue of the contests in which he might be engaged. Despite these solemn promises, instances 
of perjury were occasionally detected. In such cases the offenders were heavily fined, and the 
money thus accumulated was spent upon bronze statues of Zeus, called Zanes,’ which were 
erected upon an estrade of stone near the so-called Treasure-Houses. An inscription upon the 
base of each statue handed down the name of the criminal, of his parents, and of his native city 
to eternal ignominy. 

The severity with which perjury was thus punished shows us that, although the Greek nature 
cannot be altogether exonerated from the charge of untruthfulness and treachery sometimes 


This was one of the panegyric laws. Krause, /ellenika, p. 190. 
The festival was held in the Hekatombaion of the Attic calendar. 
Jo. Chrys. Orat. II. p. 331; and Aristot. Problem. XX XVIII. 6. 


In early times this consisted of dried figs and cheese, for which light diet Orobasios or Pythagoras substituted meat. 
I. Schubring, letter to the Atheneum of Aug. 2d, 1879. 
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Sixteen bases of such statues have lately been found at Olympia in the place mentioned by Pausanias. See Adler’s letter to 
the Deutsche Bauzeitung, No. 63. 
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brought against it, these practices were recognized by the national conscience as base and un- 
worthy, and this especially in matters which concerned the gods, and affected those relations 
between man and man where honesty and fairness were imperatively necessary, both in those who 
contended for a prize, and in the judges who were to award it. 

Like the athletes, the judges of the games swore before the statue of Zeus Horkios that 
they would not accept bribes, that they would give just judgment in all cases submitted to 
them, and would not reveal the reasons which should determine their distribution of prizes. 
The number of these judges varied at different periods from two to ten, and even twelve. 
They held daily sessions for the ten months preceding the celebration of the games, in a 
hall on the southern side of a building called the Hellanodikeion, which stood near the market- 
place at Elis. All that concerned the ordering of the festivals was submitted to them; and when 
these were in progress they sat in purple robes at the upper end of the arena, near the goal, 
where they could best observe the course of events. The crowns which they distributed on 
the last day of the festival! to those whom they then recognized as victorious, came from the 
sacred tree (€Xaia kaddtotépavos), planted by Herakles, which grew in the Altis, near an altar 
dedicated to the nymphs. The twigs of which they were composed were cut from the tree with 
a golden knife, by a boy both of whose parents were still living, and when woven into crowns 
were laid upon a table of ivory and gold made by Kolotes, the pupil of Pasiteles.? Each winner 
in the games, with a woollen fillet bound about his head, sat upon a bronze tripod in sight of 
the assembled multitude, whose deafening shouts rang through the air as 


“The A&tolian arbiter with sentence fair 
Garlanded with olive gray the victor’s hair.”* (Fig. 1.) 


A palm was then placed in his hand, and every ear was strained to catch the voice of the 
heralds which proclaimed the names of the triumphant athlete, of his father, and of his birth- 
place. From Olympia to that rejoicing city, which claimed him as a son, the victor’s path was 
a via triumphalis, and when he drew near home crowds flocked out to offer him their congratu- 
lations, to shower garlands upon him, and to escort him into the city, not by the gate, like an 
ordinary mortal, but through a breach made in the walls, like a conqueror. Then followed the 
ceremony of thanking the tutelar deities, and the recitation of an ode, in which the athlete’s 
exploits were duly commemorated. Sometimes, as in the case of Dioxippos of Athens, related 
by Aélian,* the strong man met a mightier than himself among the watchers of his triumph, — “a 
lady of surpassing beauty, such beauty that the haughty hero starts, flushes, and again grows 
pale, turns to look, and remains transfixed, forgetful of himself, of the crowd, of everything but 
his charmer. The spectators exchange meaning glances, and the old cynic Diogenes of Sinope 
growls out a jest at the expense of your mighty athlete, who has met his match in a chit of a 
girl.’ The after history of Dioxippos,® who lived in the days of Alexander, is in sad contrast 
with this brilliant episode of his career. Challenged to single combat by a Macedonian bully 
named Korrhagos, who came in armor, like Mars, to meet him, Dioxippos bore the brunt of 
the attack upon his naked body, and, seizing the weapons directed against it, turned them upon 
his foe and overthrew him, but by this victory over the protégé of Alexander he incurred the 
displeasure of the monarch, who was easily induced to believe that the offending athlete had 
sought to poison him at a banquet. Unable to clear himself from this false accusation, Dioxip- 
pos, after writing a letter which proved his innocence, committed suicide, and left the king a 
prey to unavailing remorse. Pausanias does not mention Dioxippos among the many Olympic 


1 Petersen (Kunst des Pheidias, p. 43) gives evidence to show that the crowns were distributed at the close of each contest; 
but if Adler is correct in stating that they were given in the Temple of Zeus (Deutsche Bauzeitung, Oct. 4, 1879), this is impossible. 
2 Before Kolotes made his chryselephantine table, a copper-covered tripod had been used. 

8 Pindar, O/. III. 6, Rev. F. D. Morice’s translation. 
* Var. Hist., X11. 38. 5 Diod. Sic., Lib. XVII. c. 100. 


6 In the third year of the 113th Olympiad. Krause, of. cit., p. 275. 
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victors who were honored with an iconic statue, but Pliny’ says that his portrait was painted by 
Alkimachos. 

The custom of erecting marble or bronze statues of the Olympionikai in the Altis was 
introduced in the fifty-second Olympiad, and kept up until a late period, so that the number 
eventually accumulated there was prodigious. These statues, with the names of the athletes 
and fitting inscriptions upon their bases, peopled the sacred enclosure, and with the chariots and 
charioteers and horses of bronze, columns of victory, and altars of every description, formed a 
spectacle such as the world has never seen elsewhere, and will assuredly never see again. 

The Olympic games differed in one important respect from the Pythian, the Nemean, and 
the Isthmian, that while in these musical and poetical contests were permitted, at Olympia 
equestrian and gymnastic competitions only were allowed. Exception was made in favor of 
Nero, who desired to obtain public recognition of his ability as a musician, but in no other 
case were the votaries of Apollo allowed to enter the lists. Recitations in prose and verse and 
extempore speeches took place during the progress of the Olympic games, in the so-called Lalich- 
neion of the Gymnasium. There Herodotos read extracts from his great history, and so impressed 
his hearers that they demanded that each of its nine books should bear the name of a Muse. 
Among his audience sat the youthful Thucydides, who was then inspired with the conception of 
his own yet greater work. Other recorded readers were Gorgias the Sophist, Hippias, Prodikos, 
Lysias, and Dio Chrysostom. All these and many other distinguished men took part, either as 
actors or spectators, in the initiatory and thank offerings, the festal processions, the agonistic 
exercises, and the banquets, which formed the exsemble of the Olympic festival. 

The order in which the various offerings were made is not certainly known, but in all 
probability the first was to Hestia, the second to Zeus, the third to Kronos and Rhea, the fourth 
to Zeus and Poseidon, the fifth to Artemis, and the sixth to Athene Ergane. Besides these, 
special offerings were made to Pelops and Herakles, the mythic founders of the games. The first 
day of the festival opened with the offering made by the heralds, after which the judges and 
athletes took the prescribed oath in the Bouleuterion before the statue of Zeus Horkios. Either 
before or after this ceremony, the athletes drew lots for their antagonists. A number of little 
silver balls marked with letters were thrown into an urn, and those who drew the same letters 
paired. If any one drew an odd letter he took as his antagonist the last athlete on the list of 
those who had paired, and thus had the advantage of contending with an opponent who had 
already gone through the fatigue of one contest. On the morning of each day the athletes who 
were to take part in the exercises were separated into companies of four, and placed in small 
chambers under the grand stand, or ddeots, of the hippodrome, ready to be loosed when the 
moment came for them to appear in the arena. The aphesis, or stand, the master work of 
Kolotes, four hundred feet in length, was shaped like the prow of a ship, and turned towards 
the race-course. A bronze dolphin and an altar, on which rested an eagle with outspread wings, 
stood at its extreme end; and these were so managed by machinery, that, as each race was 
concluded, the fish fell to the ground, and the bird rose high enough in the air to be seen by 
all the spectators. 

During the first and second days, boys contended in running, leaping, disc and javelin 
throwing, and wrestling. On the third, the great day, full-grown athletes ran in the single and 
double course, wrestled, boxed, and fought with weapons. On the fourth day, they contended 
in the pentathlon, after which came horse and chariot races. The race between ridden horses 
was succeeded by the Quadriga, or four-horse, and the Biga, or two-horse, chariot-race; and these 
by races between chariots drawn by stallions, mares, colts, or mules, and between colts ridden 
eight times round the stadion. Sometimes, though rarely, women appeared as charioteers in 
the arena. The first who raced and won was Kyniska, daughter of Archidamos, king of Sparta; 
and, wonderful to relate, the inscription which records her victory has lately been found at 


1 Nat. Hist., XX XV. 40. 32. 
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Olympia.’ Although permitted to keep race-horses at Olympia, women were not allowed to 


witness the gymnastic exercises, with the single exception of the priestess of Demeter Chamyne, 
who sat in the stadion on a white marble altar placed opposite the seats of the judges. 
The ceremonies of the fifth day began with the procession of the Theoroi, or deputies from 
the Hellenic states. Attired in splendid robes, with crowns of embroidered fillets upon their 
heads, they rode in rich chariots to witness the hecatomb, or great offering of a hundred 
oxen made by the state of Elis to the Olympian Zeus upon his altar, which stood between the 
three temples of Zeus, Hera, and Rhea. This altar, which consisted of the ashes of the thighs 
of oxen offered to the god at each succeeding feast, was raised upon a stone base (prothysis) 
beneath which the victims were put to death. 

After the conclusion of the hecatomb, sacrifices were offered at various altars, and these, 
with processions and entertainments of all kinds, filled up the time until evening, when a 
magnificent banquet was offered to the victorious athletes by the state of Elis. Kings, princes, 
and other distinguished persons, were also entertained at feasts, some of which were of the most 
splendid description; such as that of Alkibiades, who, when Athens had for ten Olympiads been 
excluded from participation in the ceremonies, sought by a lavish expenditure to silence the 
rumor that his native city was impoverished; and that of Alexander the Great, who received. 
his guests in a splendid tent, which contained one hundred couches. His predecessor upon the 
throne of Macedonia, Alexander I., was the first member of that royal house who offered him- 
self as a candidate for the foot-race, but he was refused permission to run until he had proved 
that he was an Argive, and not a barbarian.2, The right to enter the lists, so jealously confined 
to native Greeks, was afterwards extended to all Greek colonists. Thus, after Alexandria had 
become a seat of Hellenic culture, her citizens were admitted with the same rights as the 
Greeks, and these rights were also conceded to Asiatic and African colonists. Rome assumed 
them when she subjugated Greece, and sent senatorial and imperial representatives to contend at 
Olympia.*? She also introduced Greek athletes into the Roman arena,’ who were specially dis- 
tinguished by the name of Hieronikai. Greek games at Rome, or at Olympia by Roman suffer- 
ance, were, however, very different in their moral aspect from those which had been held there 
in the days when Greece was her own mistress, and a believer in the gods whom she honored 
with more than outward show. In these days of her humiliation she had lost both her inde- 
pendence and her faith. The chilling influence of an unsympathetic spirit weighed upon great 
gatherings such as these which Rome tolerated, though averse to their continuance because they 
tended to keep patriotic feelings alive in the breasts of those whom she had brought under her 
yoke. All things thus conspired to lessen the splendor of the Olympic games during the last 
three centuries of their existence. In vain did Trajan and Hadrian grant new privileges to Greek 
athletes, and Julian the Apostate celebrate games at Olympia with unusual pomp and circum- 
stance, with the hope of infusing new life into an institution which was too Greek to live when 
Greece herself was dead. They lingered on until, in the year of our Lord 394, the Emperor 
Theodosius closed them by an imperial edict, and the last recorded victor, Dionysios of Alex- 
andria (Ol. 262), like the first, Koroibos of Elis, won in the foot-race. 

In the year 395 the Goths, with Alaric at their head, invaded the Morea, plundered the 
temple, and melted down the bronze statues which Christian iconoclasts had spared, and four- 
teen years later (A. D. 410) in the reign of the second Theodosius, the great temple of Zeus 
was partially destroyed by marauders, after which we know nothing of its history. The German 


1 Letter to the Atheneum of Aug. 2, 1879, from Dr. I. Schubring. A bronze quadriga, with the effigy of this princess, 
is mentioned by Pausanias among those which stood in the pronaos of the temple of Zeus. 

2 Herod. V. 22. 

8 Tiberius took part in the chariot-race, Ol. 199, as did Nero in Ol. 211. Nero also carried off a prize in the musical 
contest, which was then allowed for the first and last time. The same Emperor contended in the Pythian and Nemean games. 
On his return to Rome he displayed 1108 crowns, won during his travels, about the base of the obelisk in the Circus Maximus. 

* This was done by Sylla, in the 175th Olympiad. 
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archeologists, who have extended their observations outside the Altis to the surrounding buildings, 
have formed the following plausible theory about the destruction of the edifices at Olympia, in 
which they distinguish four periods. ‘“ Not long after the last celebration of the Olympic games,” 
says Dorpfeld,’ “and probably in consequence of the sudden and complete cutting down of the 
trees, great masses of earth fell from the Kronian hill, and shattered the Heraion, some of the 
Treasure-Houses, and the Stadion. Shortly after, the Kladeios rose above its banks and inun- 
dated the greater part of the Palestra. Then ensued a pause of several centuries, after which 
Slavs? and other Northern tribes invaded the valley of the Alpheios and settled there to cultivate 
vineyards. Their dwellings are the smallest and poorest huts imaginable, without any places for 
fire. About the end of the seventh century great and repeated inundations of the Alpheios and 
the Kladeios occurred, which drove away all settlers from Olympia, and buried the buildings still 
standing under layers of sand four metres deep. A few of the Treasure-Houses which stood on 
their high terraces near the Kronian hill escaped, being out of the reach of the waters, but they 
suffered during the Middle Ages, when many of the small blocks of which they were constructed 
were used as building materials for the houses of the neighboring villages. The yet remaining 
portions of the Treasure-Houses were finally thrown down by land-slides from the neighboring 
hill. Thus Olympia became a wilderness, in the midst of which the lofty ruins of the great 
temple of Zeus and of many Roman buildings remained standing to point out to later visitors 
the treasures hidden under the earth.” 

In this account of the forces which destroyed these stately edifices, one mighty agent, 
the earthquake, is forgotten. Its power alone, as it would seem, could have sufficed to hurl 
some of the marbles of the great temple to the distances from their original positions at 
which they have been found. The inundations mentioned were doubtless caused by the gradual 
closing of the natural outlet of the river Alpheios and its tributary, and the result was the genera- 
tion of malaria so deadly that no human being could long remain within the circuit of its influ- 
ence. A long period of stillness, unbroken by the presence of man, then brooded over the 
plain, during which the fever god ruled supreme. At last, in the year 1766, an English traveller, 
Chandler, looking down upon it from Miraka, a poor village built on the neighboring hills, saw 
the ruins rising like tomb-stones out of the verdant plain which concealed so much that the 
ancients had prized, and returned to give news to the modern world of that Olympia whose 
existence had been clean forgotten for upwards of a thousand years. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
! Berichte aus Olympia, No. 31, von Wilhelm Dorpfeld, in the January No., 1879, of the Archdologische Zeitung. 


2 The so-called Slavic remains, says Adler in the text to the third volume of the Ausgrabungen (Berlin, 1879), are in fact those 
of poor settlers upon the soil. 


( Zo be continued.) 

















Fig. 3. — MARBLE SEAT OF AN AGONOTHETE, FOUND AT ATHENS. 
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(S—e4AHE wood-engraving controversy, which, after 
| having raged violently for some time, seemed to 
have lulled, has broken out again. Mr. Linton 
throws down his gauntlet, calling those whom 
he conceives to be his adversaries by name, and it is not 
to be supposed that his valiant foemen will be slow in 
accepting the challenge. It is a pity that Mr. Linton’s 
valuable and timely A/zts should be burdened with so 
much personal matter, and those who esteem him most 
highly will be most grieved thereat. That he has had 
ample provocation, there is no room to doubt. The list of 
epithets applied to him, as given on p. 4 of the Hints, is 
sufficient to disturb the equanimity of the mildest of men. 
That so undoubted a master of his art — the exhibition of 
wood-engravings held some time ago at the Boston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts showed him to be “easily first” among 
his many able brethren — should feel it necessary to preach 
wrathfully, like the prophet of old, against what to his clear 
vision is an aberration, if not a decadence, may likewise be 
understood. Nevertheless, one cannot help thinking that 
a little less wrath would have been better. 

But aside from these considerations, Mr. Linton’s trea- 
tise will be welcome to all those who take a real interest 
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in wood-engraving. It is seldom that an artist writes so 
clearly upon his art, and it is a fact not to be denied, that 
the teaching which comes from those who have merely a 
literary knowledge of the subject is not always trustwor- 
thy. Without a tolerably good insight into the technicali- 
ties of the reproductive arts, their productions cannot be 
fully understood, and a very great deal of the pleasure and 
instruction to be derived from them is lost. Yet it is true 
that this knowledge is most frequently found wanting, even 
in persons who have followed the subject for years with a 
certain amount of intelligent interest. _ Wood-cuts are 
continually mistaken for etchings or engravings, or the 
reverse, the various kinds of engraving on metal are con- 
founded with one another, and this confusion has been 
considerably “worse confounded” since the introduction 
of the many “ processes” now in vogue. That the “re- 
viewers,” upon whom Mr. Linton “comés down” with 
such force, have done a good deal to perpetuate this state 
of things, is equally undeniable. If they were content 
with the expression of a simple opinion, things might be 
well enough. But they speak ex cathedra with the full 
weight of undoubted authority, and the good public is all 
the more awed by their sayings, because, being nameless, 
they are enveloped in the mysteries of “the great un- 
known.” The ation, for instance, some time ago gave the 
lie direct to the publishers of a well-known book by saying 
that the “typographic etchings” with which said book 
claims to be illustrated are not etchings at all, but simply 
coarse wood-cuts, while a little more of —say careful exam- 
ination, would have shown the reviewer that even coarse 
wood-cuts would have avoided some of the qualities of 
these illustrations. The 7%mes, again, in a review of a 
work lately issued, allows one of its writers to say that the 
illustrations seem to be printed from electrotypes. How 
stunned the public must be by this evidence of wonder- 
ful discrimination on the part of the critic! How broad 
the smile on the face of those who know a very little of the 
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true inwardness of book-making! A great deal of this 
positive, but unwarranted assurance would be done away 
with if every man or woman had to sign his or her name 
to every word written and printed. Mr. Linton is per- 
fectly justified in his condemnation of anonymous review- 
Even if it does not encourage “ bushwhacking,” it 
certainly is a fruitful source of recklessness, and a reckless 
teacher is by no means desirable. 

To those who take up Mr. Linton’s little book ‘“‘in a 
respectful and modest spirit,” (to borrow an excellent 
phrase from Prof. Norton’s Preface to the catalogue of 
Mr. Ruskin’s drawings,) the chapters on “ Fac-simile,” 
‘* White-Line,” “‘ Mechanism and Art,” and “ Photography 
on Wood,” will be full of instruction, even if the reader 
should occasionally find it impossible, in spite of all will- 
ingness, to agree with the author. If, for instance, fac- 
simile is to be taken in the strict sense of the word, as 
required on p. 27, it is difficult to see how there can be 


=~ fs 
four different kinds of it, as explained on p. 4o. Nor is it 


ing. 


clear how “adsolutely exact mechanical rendering ” can 
differ from “egually exact but artistic rendering.” If 


one thing is absolutely exact and another egually exact, 
there can be no difference between the two. A little re- 
flection, however, makes it clear that the difficulty arises 
out of the use of an infelicitous expression. By exact 
mechanical rendering, Mr. Linton evidently understands 
the cutting of line for line in its place, but without regard 
to the individuality of the designer, as expressed in the 
character of each line. An exact artistic rendering, on 
the contrary, implies the cutting of each line, not only in 
its place, but with its character faithfully preserved. In 
the vindication of the artistic qualities of the white line, 
Mr. Linton seems to go somewhat too far, and if he ad- 
duces Nesbit’s cut on p. 69 of his book as an example of 
all white-line work, except the mere outlines (see p. 49 
of Hints), he will perhaps find but few believers. One 
would say, on the contrary, that it is a most striking ex- 
ample of the combination of white line and black line 
which has been called ‘“‘ impossible” by one of the review- 
ers whom Mr. Linton criticises. In protesting against 
the classing of Diirer’s and Holbein’s work as “ outlines ” 
(p. 16), Mr. Linton is most certainly correct. But it is 
curious that he should have allowed himself to be betrayed 
into speaking of the Apocalypse of Diirer as outlines, as 
these cuts differ in no respect from his other works. 

In connection with Mr. Linton’s A/zzzs, the publication 
of the Proofs from Scribner's and St. Nicholas is most 
opportune. Scribner’s publications have made a place for 
themselves in the history of wood-engraving, whatever may 
be thought of the character of some of the cuts in them, and 
this set of carefully printed proofs from a number of the best 
of these cuts will be treasured in every collection which 
aspires to historical completeness. It would have been 
better, however, if the title of the collection had been more 
strictly adhered to. It is called a Portfolio, while it has 
been made into a gilt-edged parlor book. Each cut, no 
matter how small, is printed by itself, surrounded by a 
gray tint. If the cuts had been printed on a tint, they 
would have looked better. The most satisfactory arrange- 
ment would have been to print them on tinted paper, and 
mount them on white sheets. The collector might then 
have arranged them, either according to engravers or de- 
signers. But this is a difficulty easily overcome with the 
aid of a pair of scissors and the necessary quantity of 
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mounting-board. Many of the cuts which the wood- 
engraving controversy has made famous are to be found 
in the collection, although the most famous of all, the “un- 
developed”? Emerson, has been omitted. But there are 
three other heads drawn by Wyatt-Eaton and engraved by 
Cole,—the Lincoln, the Holmes, and the Bryant. Will 
it be denied that they bear out Mr. Linton’s strictures ? 
Leaving aside all more artistic considerations, is it possible 
to tell what material was used in drawing the original of 
the Lincoln? If all knowledge of Mr. Eaton’s work 
should be lost, and nothing should survive but this cut, 
future historians of art will certainly make him out to have 
been a worker in floss-silk. Nor can it be said with truth 
that the two other heads produce the effect of crayon, or 
that the Birth-place of Fohn Howard Payne, engraved by 
F. S. King, after F. Hopkinson Smith, looks very much 
like charcoal. It is impossible to produce these effects on 
wood. The best imitation of a crayon drawing ever exe- 
cuted on wood, far beyond anything of the kind thus far done 
by the disciples of the new school, was made twenty-eight 
years ago, by E. Kretzschmar, of Leipsic. It is from an 
anatomical drawing by Stephen of Calcar, and was pub- 
lished in Choulant’s Geschichte der anatomischen A bbil- 
dung, Leipsic, 1852. But even this does not really convey 
the effect of the original drawing ; it looks rather iike a 
lithograph, and has often been mistaken for one by experi- 
enced lithographers, as well as by equally experienced 
wood-engravers. In others of the cuts the much vaunted 
facility in rendering texture is also most conspicuous by 
its absence. Look, for instance, at No. 55, engraved by 
Mr. Cole from Mr. F. B. Mayer’s Bringing in the Boar's 
Head. There is the same woolly or silky texture through- 
out, and the copper kettle seems to be made of very much 
the same stuff as the cook’s pantaloons. It is curious to 
note how the new departure in wood-engraving, which was 
to lift the engraver far above the plane occupied by the 
“mechanical” fac-similist, threatens to end in a much 
worse kind of fac-simile than ever was thought of before. 
Instead of the intelligent line drawn by the draughtsman, 
the engraver now imitates the (often accidental and un- 
meaning ! ) brush-marks, the shadows thrown by ridges of 
paint under a light in which the picture was perhaps never 
intended to be seen, and for his coloristic effect he depends 
upon the false values of the photograph. A most glaring 
illustration of the destructive effect of the photograph is 
furnished by No. 35, Seeking Pasture, engraved by H. 
Wolf after John Bolles. Surely the white frame-work of 
which the sheep seem to be constructed could not have 
looked so in the original, and the lines in the sky — more 
like waves than clouds— probably also owe their undue 
prominence to the photograph. And is not the corrugated- 
iron countenance of the Father of his Country (No. 2) 
likewise a freak of the camera? How different from these 
things, which are interesting as experiments only, Cole’s 
Modjeska (No. 27), the landscapes (Nos. 10 and 77) by 
King after R. Swain Gifford, and No. 64 after Thomas 
Moran, Kruell’s Dauphin (No. 90), Linton’s Grand Caiton 
(No. 98) after Thomas Moran, Henry Marsh’s beautiful bits 
of color, Etruscan Fan (No. 18), and Still-Life (No. 5°) 
after Miss Cook, and a number of others! There are no 
unmeaning patches, no obtrusive lines, no false values, in 
these. The engraver has entered upon his task in the 
artist’s spirit, and, although he never thought of métating 
a painting, he has yet produced a more painter-like effect 
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than can ever be reached by “aping the tricks of other 
arts.” 

The Bilder-Album (Picture Album illustrative of the 
modern history of wood-engraving in Germany), having 
been published as far back as 1877, may be thought out of 
place here. But it is of special interest in its bearing upon 
the question in hand, and a few words concerning it may 
not, therefore, be considered amiss. In its outward appear- 
ance it is not nearly as ambitious as the Por/fo/io, nor are 
the cuts as well printed. Butit contains specimens from the 
year 1837 down to that of publication, and is rich in what 
the other lacks, — true fac-simile work, while the white line 
is comparatively ignored init. This tendency is char- 
acteristic of German wood-engraving, and, coming fresh 
from Mr. Linton’s A/zzzZs, it is curious to read some of the 
utterances of Mr. Herm. Liicke in the introduction with 
which he has provided the A/éum. He maintains that 
Bewick’s method “very decidedly led wood-engraving in 
the wrong direction,”’ and that “a picturesque effect, such 
as the English wood-cut endeavored to obtain by false 
means” may be reached, by the aid of modern appliances, 
“in a manner which is thoroughly artistic and commensu- 
rate with the nature of the wood-cut.. . . . English wood- 
engravers . . . . met with only passing success [i. e. in 
Germany]. German wood-engraving, on the contrary, 
followed a line of development which is distinctly and 
consciously opposed to the English method ; it adhered to 
the line, as opposed to tint-cutting, and this is the basis of 
its peculiarity and strength, and of its artistic value. .... 
The modern picturesque wood-cut is remarkable not only 
for its delicacy, elegance, and precision of treatment, but 
more especially for its subtlety of tone, which it obtains by 
an artistically free management of the line. The mechan- 
ical tinting process, so called, is seldom found in truly ar- 
tistic work, and then only subordinately, and in judicious 
combination with the line. The gradation in tints, the 
contrasts between them, and their harmonious relations, 
everything in fact which goes to make up the charm of 
picturesque treatment, is expressed by the best modern 
wood-engravers simply by means of artistically managed 
lines, frequently giving to their works a similarity to 
etchings even more striking than that to be noticed in 
some of the early attempts made in the Netherlands. Fac- 
simile engraving more especially shows the degree of de- 
velopment reached by the line manner, properly so called. 
In fac-simile work it is the task of the engraver to avoid all 
manner of translation, including that which, even when the 
line is used, is frequently employed in the treatment of large 
masses of shadow, and to follow the lines of the designer 
into the minutest expression of individuality. This is a task 
which calls into play the finest artistic sensibilities of the re- 
productive artist, whenever the original to be reproduced is 
of importance.” Perhaps—to use a mode of expression 
which is altogether too prevalent in high-toned criticism — 
these views may be “ignorant,” or “vulgar,” or “imper- 
tinent.” The convincing force of the argument expressed 
in these words, the close, logical reasoning displayed, the 
searching analysis, would at once make it evident to the 
public that the reviewer towers colossally above him whom 
he crushes, more especially as Mr. Liicke is probably en- 
tirely unknown in America. But let it suffice to say, in 
somewhat milder language, that the author very decidedly 
undervalues, and even seems to misapprehend, the uses of 
the white line. For the rest, the 4/bum contains very good 
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specimens of true fac-simile. Of this kind are most of 
the cuts after Richter, almost forgotten already, yet beau- 
tiful in their simplicity of idea and method; the cut by 
Hecht after Seitz (No. 104), vigorous and bold, like the 
work of the sixteenth century, etc. The last plate, por- 
trait of Diirer, by Bader (No. 118), is a superb specimen 
of the kind of “perfect mechanism” which Mr. Linton 
alludes to on p. 36, but of which he could not recall an 
example. The so-called fac-simile of a pencil-drawing on 
Plate 117 will perhaps pass muster even with the ultras of 
the “new” school. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE HISTORY OF ART. 


Illustrations of the History of Art: a series of above 
2,000 wood-cuts selected from the Works of Kugler, 
Liibke, Burckhardt, Overbeck, Dohme, C. von Liitzow, 
Falke, Woltmann, Lacroix, etc. Chronologically ar- 
ranged, and forming a Universal Atlas, to be used in 
Connection with any Work on the History of Art. 
Authorized American Edition, published under the 
Supervision of S. R. KOEHLER. In five Parts. Parts 
I. and II. Architecture, Sculpture, and the Industrial 
Arts among the Nations of Antiquity and of the Early 
Christian, Romanesque, and Gothic Periods. Boston: 
L. Prang & Co. 1879. 

The World’s Worship in Stone: Temple, Cathedral, and 
Mosque. 150 Engravings from the best Artists, with 
Descriptive Text by M. M. RipLey. Boston: Estes 
and Lauriat. 1880. 


T was a happy idea of E. A. Seeman, the well- 
M4) known publisher of works on art at Leipsic, to 
supplement the public museums and other ex- 
isting means of popular education in art in 
Germany, by collecting from various works, published 
during the last quarter of a century, the illustrative wood- 
cuts, disconnecting them from the text to which they be- 
long, but so classifying and arranging them according to 
schools, nationalities, and eras as to present to the eye, 
by the testimony of a multitude of comparative examples, 
the story of the gradual development of art in its various 
branches. Many of these illustrations were buried in 
works inaccessible to all but special students. This en- 
terprise, emulating the monumental labors of Liibke, 
D’Agincourt, and Durant, necessarily inferior to them 
in elegance and system, but surpassing them in range of 
example, has its principal raison a’étre in its very cheap 
and practical form of presentation. The five parts have 
each from forty to sixty crowded plates, and are afforded 
at from $1.50 to $2.50 per part. We are indebted to 
Messrs. L. Prang & Co. for publishing an American 
edition of this treasure-house of pictures under the com- 
petent supervision of Mr. S. R. Koehler. The two vol- 
umes which have already appeared relate mainly to the 
sculpture and architecture of the early nations, and present 
in fair sequence and suggestive parallel the history of these 
arts up to the period of the Renaissance. The other vol- 
umes, which are promised speedily, bring the story down 
to modern times and include also the development of the 
industrial arts from the Middle Ages to the present day, 
and the history of painting from the time of the Egyptians 
to the opening of this century. 
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The wood-cuts are for the most part in good condition, 
hough of course there is evidence of unequal service. 
The printing was done in Germany, the titles having been 
translated into English by Mr. Koehler, with the addition 
of occasional dates; but it has been found necessary to 
publish with each part a slip of errata covering most of 
The natural 
a certain unavoidable 
inequality of execution, style, and condition in the cuts, 
and, what is of far more practical importance, a want of 


the editorial and typographical oversights. 


defects of such a collection are 


uniformity in the scale of the geometrical elevations and 
plans in the architectural department. Indeed, many of 
the plans which are printed in parallel are quite without 
scale, and the comparison of size is often misleading. 
This omission it might not have been convenient or prac- 
ticable to correct, but certainly the title to each print 
should have included a recognition of the authority from 
which it is quoted. We notice numerous prints out of 
Viollet-le-Duc, Street, Fergusson, and others, whose names 
are not acknowledged even in the general title. We ob- 
serve also a lack of system in the titles to the prints of sculp- 
ture, some indicating the museum where the object may 
be found, some giving the place where it was discovered, 
and some reciting the school to which it belongs, or giving 
the dates and the names of the sculptors, while others are 
quite silent on these points. A small octavo volume is 
promised presently, giving a catalogue raisonné of all the 
prints, with illustrative notes; probably some of the de- 
fects which we have noticed will be corrected in 
The condition of such a collection evi- 
dently is, either to furnish these notes under the prints to 
which they refer, or to print them on interleaves where, 
without effort, they might be referred to in their proper 
connection and at the moment of passing interest ; more- 
over, a full index should have been printed with each part. 
One finds it difficult to turn to any particular example for 
reference without much wasteful research. 


this 


volume. ideal 


The promised 
octavo can never be shelved with these long atlases, and 
is very apt to become separated from them in the library. 
Another popular collection of prints from various sources 
has been published by Messrs. Estes and Lauriat, under 
the title, Zze World’s Worship in Stone. This collection 
is confined, as its title indicates, to religious buildings, 
and in its scope it ranges from Egypt to Greece and 
Rome, thence to Italy, Germany, England, 
France, and Spain, to the Renaissance of Italy, Germany, 
and Russia, the Mohammedan architecture of the Eastern 
Mediterranean and of India, and to the Buddhist tombs, 
temples, and pagodas of the far East, closing with a few 
prints from Central America. These are accompanied 
by a descriptive text by Mr. M. M. Ripley, which at- 
tempts to fit to this miscellaneous collection of wood- 
cuts a consecutive narrative of the development of relig- 
ious architecture, with copious quotations from Freeman 
and Fergusson, and from two or three other less scien- 
tific authorities, but without proper reference to chapter 
and page. It is quite a successful piece of popular book- 
making, and the prints are used as illustrations with suff- 
cient adroitness. 


Medizval 


They are for the most part in good 
order, though printed too dark. A classification into 
chapters, with an index, would have rendered the whole 
affair more perspicuous and useful, and a statement of the 
various authorities to which the publishers are indebted 
for their cuts —although perhaps from their point of view 
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such an acknowledgment is unnecessary, on account of 
their purchase of the electrotypes — would have been ac- 
cepted as a gracious act of recognition. We are sure, 
even for an American public, — which according to the 
customs of book-making in this country appears to be ex- 
acting of originality, —that such an act would not have in- 
validated the claim of this rational picture-book to perform 
its function as a decoration for the drawing-room table. 
Mr. Ripley’s narrative is in the main sufficiently correct; 
but the statement, not uncommon in sketches of architec- 
tural history, that Gothic architecture at a certain period 
* suddenly came to be regarded as rude and barbarous and 
unworthy of civilized nations, and all the world set itself to 
copy classic forms,” is misleading on a fundamental point. 
Except in England in the nineteenth century, there has 
never been any sudden change of styles. A revolution of 
this sort is contrary to the spirit of art, and is not proven 
by any facts of history. Periods of transition more or less 
protracted, and singularly characteristic of national genius, 
have always intervened. 

HENRY VAN Brunt. 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
AMERICAN. 


ma, A. JEANCON, M.D., is preparing, and Messrs. 
Sas «6A. E. Wilde & Co. of Cincinnati are to publish, 
: 3} an Atlas of Human Anatomy, containing 180 

large plates, size elephant folio, with over 1,000 
illustrations selected from the designs of the best anato- 
mists. The work promises to be of value to artists, as, 
according to the prospectus, considerable space is to be 
devoted “to the indication of the actions of single and 
groups of muscles in their individual and collective mechan- 
ical movements of the different parts of the skeleton.” 
The work is to be issued in forty-five monthly parts, each 
to contain four plates and explanatory text ; price seventy- 
five cents each part. 






FOREIGN. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. announce as ready for 
publication Zhe Years Art, edited by Mr. Marcus Bb. 
Huish. It is to be a record of exhibitions, sales, etc., and 
is also to contain a list of the art publications of the year, 
and much valuable information concerning art education, 
public collections, etc. 

A new monthly art journal, published by Mr. William 
Reeves, 185 Fleet Street, London, is to appear Jan. 15th, 
1880. 

Twenty-five views of ancient buildings, illustrative of 
the parish of Halifax, by John Leyland, are to be published 
by subscription by Messrs. R. Leyland and Son, Corn 
Market, Halifax. 

Mr. W. P. Spatpine, of Cambridge, will publish 
shortly a volume of sketches by Mr. W. B. Redfarn, in 
which the ancient wood and iron work of Cambridge will 
be depicted, with letter-press revised by Mr. John Willis 
Clark and the Rev. J. Stewart. (Athene@um.) 

Messrs. SAMPSON Low & Co. propose to issue a 
series of ///ustrated Text-Books of Art Education. Ac- 
cording to the Academy the series is to be edited by Mr. 
Edward J. Poynter, R. A., while the different branches of 





























































art will be treated in separate volumes by competent 
authorities. 

M. Cu. MARIONNEAU will publish at Bordeaux next 
spring a work on which he has long been engaged, entitled 
Victor Louis, Architecte du Théétre de Bordeaux: sa Vie, 
ses Travaux et sa Correspondance (1731-1800). (Academy.) 

The General Direction of Museums and Excavations 
in Italy have for some time past been occupied in prepar- 
ing a history of Italian Museums under the editorship of 
Commendatore Fiorelli. (Academy.) 

Considering the destructive tendencies of our time, it is 
to be hoped that the example of the French government, 
which has commenced the publication of an inventory of 
the art treasures of France, may be followed elsewhere. 
A small beginning was made in Prussia some years ago, 
which resulted in the publication, in the year 1870, of an 
inventory of the monuments of art in the government dis- 
trict of Cassel, compiled by Messrs. W. Lotz and v. Dehn- 
Rotfelser. A similar inventory is now making for the 
province of Brandenburg, under the direction of Dr. R. 
Bergau, and a splendidly illustrated work on the monu- 
ments of art and the history of the district of Hamm, 
edited by Dr. Nordhoff, is shortly to appear under the 
auspices of the Westphalian Provincial Society for Litera- 
ture and Art. 

According to a report in the last number of the Archa- 
ologische Zeitung, the German Archeological Institute 
has now in hand the following publications: a work on 
Pompeian mural decorations, by Dr. Mau, illustrated by 
chromo-lithographs ; an atlas of Attika, of which the part 
relating to Athens (12 plates) was completed in 1878, 
while four other maps, the Peiraieus, Pyrgos, Kephisia, 
and Tatoi (Dekeleia) are in progress; a second volume 
of Etruscan urns; a collection of Roman sarcophagi; a 
work on terra-cottas, under the direction of Dr. Kékulé, of 
which the first volume, on the terra-cottas of Pompeii, has 
probably been published by this time; a continuation of 
Gerhard’s work on Etruscan mirrors; a catalogue of the 
collections of antiques in Upper Italy; and a catalogue 
of antique sculptures in Rome, exclusive of those in the 
larger collections. The Institute has also begun the pub- 
lication, in chromo-lithography, of Scenes from Sacred 
History, from posthumous designs by Alexander I wanoff. 


—_e— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 
Compiled from the Publishers’ Weekly. 


BENJAMIN, S.G. W. Art in America: a critical and historical sketch. 
New York: Harper. 1880 (1879). 214 pp. Illustr. Square 

_ 8vo, cloth. $4. 

CuTLER, T. W. Grammar of Japanese ornament and design. Lon- 
don: B. T. Batsford. New York: W. Lindemann, 32 Ave. A. 
1879. Parts 1, 2. Limp 4to. Each $4. (To be completed in 4 
parts, of 12 plates each.) 

Doré Bible Gallery; containing too Ill. and a page’of expl. letter-press 
facing each. III. by Gustave Doré. New York: Fine Art Pub. Co. 

_ 1879. 4to, cloth, $6; mor. $10. 

(llustrations of the History of Art. A series of illustrations arranged 
chronologically, and forming an atlas to be used in connection with 
any work on the history of art. Authorized Amer. ed., published 
under the supervision of S. R. Koehler. Boston: L. Prang & Co. 
1879. Obl. folio, paper. Series I. Art among the nations of antiq- 
uty, 39 plates. $1.50. Series II. Archit. and sculpt. of the early 
Christian, Romanesque, and Gothic periods. Archit. and ornam. of 
the Mohammedan nations. 57 plates. $2.25. (To be completed 
In 5 parts.) 

Jonouet, A. Original sketches for art furniture in Jacobean, Queen 
Anne, Adams, and other styles. London: B. T. Batsford. New 


York: W. Lindemann, 32 Ave. A. 1579. 60 plates. 4to, cloth. 
$10. 
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MAcLEan, J. P. The mound-builders: account of a remarkable peo- 
ple that once inhabited the valleys of the Ohio and Mississippi; with 
an investigation into the archeology of Butler Co., O. Cincinnati: 
Rob. Clarke & Co. 1879. 233 pp. Map and ill. 12mo, cloth. 


$1.50. 

RipLey, M. M. The world’s worship in stone: temple, cathedral, and 
mosque. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1880 (1879). 176 pp. Ill. 
Folio. $6. 

Snort, J. fT. The North Americans of antiquity; their origin, migra- 
tions, and type of civilization considered. New York: Harper. 
1880 (1879). 5 +544 pp. Ill. 8vo, cloth. $3. 


FOREIGN. 


ADELINE, J. Les quais de Rouen autrefois et aujourd’hui; cinquante 
eaux-fortes, avec texte et légendes. Rouen: Augé. Parts 5-20. 
78 pp. ; 44 plates and vignettes. Folio. (Only 125 copies printed. ) 

ALKAN AfNE£. Les graveurs de portraits en France. Catalogue rai- 
sonné de la collection de portraits de l’école frangaise appartenant a 
Ambroise Firmin-Didot. Essai de classification spéciale avec des 
notes bibliographiques et historiques. Paris. 39 pp.; portr. 8vo. 

BAy Liss, WyKE. The higher life in art. With a chapter on hobgob- 
lins by the great masters. London: D. Bogue. 210 pp. Post 
8vo. 6s. 

English Pottery and Porcelain: being a concise account of the develop- 
ment of the potter’s art in England. London: Bazaar Office. Post 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 

BROCARD, H. Les beaux-arts et l’enseignement du dessin 4 Langres. 
Langres: Dangien. 23 pp. 8vo. 

Cahiers-esquisses de dessin au crayon noir. 1re série. 1¢* cahier. 
Esquisses préparatoires. Paris: Boulanger. 16 pp. 4to. 

CALLIER, G. Malval, ses monuments, ses seigneurs. Tours. iii + 48 
pp. 3 plates. 8vo. 

CASTELLAZz1, GI. Schizzi architettonici dal vero. Album di 100 
tavole in fac-simile. Torino. 1879. 4to. 30 marks. 

CHAMPFLEURY. Histoire de la caricature antique. 3¢ éd., trés aug- 
mentée. Paris: Dentu. 351 pp. Ill. mo. 5 fr. 

CLAMENT, C. Esquisses d’aujourd’hui. Sarah Bernhardt, ses débuts, 
sa vie. Paris: Derveaux. 72 pp. Portr. by Ingomard. 1$mo. 
75 cent. 

DomscHkKE, C. Handbuch der plastischen Anatomie des Menschen. 
Fiir Kunstakademien, Kiinstlerinnen und Dilettanten. Dresden- 
Blasewitz: Lowenstein. 1879. 3 pp. 8chromlith. Folio. 15 marks. 

Durour, G. Voyage autour du monde artistique. L’art contemporain ; 
Champs-de-Mars ; Palais de l’Industrie; Trocadéro. Paris: Dentu. 
go pp. 8vo. 

Duprigz, R. Note sur un cimetiére gallo-romain découvert au Sablon, 
prés de Metz, en 1877. Nancy. 8 pp. Ill. 8vo. 

GOELER V. RAVENSBURG, F. Die Venus von Milo. Eine kunst- 
geschichtliche Monographie. Heidelberg: C. Winter. 1879. viii + 
200 pp. ; 4 heliot. plates. 8vo. § marks. 

GotpiEz, A. R. Idealism in art. London: Pickering. Post 8vo. 
2s. 6d. 

GRUEBER, Bu. Die Kunst des Mittelalters in Béhmen nach den 
bestehenden Denkmalen geschildert. IV. T Die Spiatgothik, 
1310-ca. 1600. Wien: Gerold’s Sohn. 1879. Part 5; pp. 119- 
150. Ill. 2marks. (Publ. at the expense of the Austrian govern- 
ment.) 

GRUNER, L. Die decorative Kunst. Beitrage zur Ornamentik fiir 
Architektur und Kunstgewerbe aus den Schitzen der kgl. Samm- 
lung fur Handzeichnungen und Kupferstiche. Dresden: Gilbers. 
1879. Part 2. to heliot. plates. Folio. 

GuapeT, F. Etude sur la construction et la disposition du Colisée 
(amphitheatre Flavien); par F.G., professeur a l’école nationale 
des beaux-arts. Paris: A. Levy. 15 pp. 12 plates. Fol. 

GUILLAUME, E. Bronzes trouvés 4 Reims en 1878. Paris. 10 pp. 
8vo. (Reprint from the Mémoires de la Société nationale des Anti- 
quaires de France.) 

Hirtu, G. Das deutsche Zimmer der Renaissance. Anregungen zu 
hauslicher Kunstpflege. Leipzig: Hirth. 1879. Part 1. 32 pp. 
Ill. Folio. 2.40 marks. (To be completed in five parts. ) 

Japon, le, artistique et littéraire. Paris: Lemerre. 71 pp.; 1 plate. 
Small 12mo. 

Journoup, E. Eloge de M. Louis Rigoet, architecte, lu 4 la société 
académique d’architecture de Lyon, le 6 mai 1879. Lyon. 14 pp. 
and portr. 8vo. 

LAuRIERE, J. de. L’abside de Saint-Jean-de-Latran. Tours. 15 pp. ; 
1 plate. 8vo. 

MARTINI. Les grands édifices de Pise: Dome baptistére, campo-santo, 
tour penchée. 21 pp. et 4o pl. tirées sur les cuivres originaux du 
Theatrum Basilice Pisanz, de Martini. ‘Texte extrait de Martini et 
notes par G. Lejeal. Paris: Levy. Fol. 

MASSARANI, T. L’arte a Parigi, Roma. 1879. 514 pp. $vo. 
7.20 marks. 

MicHEL, E. Monuments religieux, civils et militairs du Gatinais (dép. 
du Loire et de Seine-et-Marne) depuis le XI. jusqu’au XVII. siécle. 
Paris: Champion. Parts 8 and 9, completing part 2 of the work. 
Pp. 225-368 and 14 plates. 4to. 

Museum, the, of Versailles. Catalogue of the paintings, statues, and 
artistic decorations of the palace, with explanatory notes and the 
names of the artists employed. Paris: the author, 7 rue Guénégaud. 
190 pp.; maps and plans. 3.50 fr. 

PARKER, J. H. A concise glossary of terms used in Grecian, Roman, 
Italian, and Gothic architecture. 5th ed. revised. London: Parker. 
336 pp. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
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PYE, JoHN. Notes and memoranda respecting the Liber Studiorum of 


J. M. W. Turner. Edited by J. L. Roget. London: Van Voorst. 
S8vo. Hf.-bd. 7s. 6d. 

Ropinc, R. Pompeji. En bild ur det antika stadlifvet. Stockholm. 
1879. 127 pp. Hl. Svo. 3 marks. 


Ropert, K. Le fusain sur faience. Petit guide des peintures vitrifi- 
ables en grisaille, pour servir d'études préparatoires aux peintures 
vitrifiables en général. Paris: Quantin. 47 pp. Ill. 8vo. 

Rotrou, E. pe, ET VILBERT. Dreux, ses antiquités; chapelle Saint- 
Louis; abrégé historique de cette ville et de son comté. Continué 
jusqu’a nos jours et augmenté d’une description de ses monuments. 
Nouv éd., revue et considérablement augmentée. Dreux : 
127 pp. 12mo. 

Rouen illustré. Publication ornée de 24 eaux-fortes hors texte. 
Augé. Part I., xi. pp., 2 etchings. Large 4to. 
colored borders. ) 

SCHREIBER, THEODOR. Apollon Pythoktonos. 
griechischen Religions- und Kunstgeschichte. 
1879. 106 pp., 2 plates. 8vo. 4 marks. 

STORELLI, A. Notice historique et chronologique sur le chateau de 
Blois, avec plusieurs gravures 4 l’eau-forte. Tours. 158 pp., § plates. 
Large to. 

Stromer, T. Murillo. Leben und Werke. 
dan. Berlin: Wasmuth. 1879. vii + 
2.25 marks 

TAINE, H. Philosophie de l'art. 
arts. 3e ed. Paris: Germer 
2.50 fs. 


TERNINCK, A. 


Lacroix. 


Rouen: 
(Laid paper, 
Ein 
Leipzig : 


Beitrag zur 
Engelmann. 


Eingefuhrt von Max Jor- 
121 pp. Portr. 16mo. 


Lecons professées a !’école des beaux- 
Bailliere & Cie. 177 pp. 18mo. 


Répertoire des monuments et objets gaulois, gallo- 
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romains et francs qui se trouvent dans le Pas-de-Calais, indiqués par 
communes. Arras. 31 pp. Svo. 

TOURNEUX, M. Prosper Mérimée, ses portraits, ses dessins, sa bibli 


i- 
othéque. Paris. 1579. 160 pp.; vign. and 2 etchings. 
Vionnois, F. Architecture civile bourguignonne. 


agrandissement du palais de justice de Dijon. 


16mo. 
Restauration et 
Paris: Levy. 


13 pp. 
12 plates. Large 4to. 

Watts, Mrs. Howitt. An art student in Munich. 2d ed. Lon- 
don: De La Rue. 2 vols. 510 pp. Post 8vo. os. 6d. 

WESTLAKE, N.H. J. A history of design in painted glass. Part 1 


vol. 1. 


From the earliest examples until the end of the twelfth 
century. 


London: Parker. 7s. 6¢ 
‘ 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art. ] 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY for January : — The Hunt Memorial Exhibition. 
Reviews: Darley’s Compositions in Outline from Hawthorne’s Scar- 
let Letter; Yriarte’s Venice. A New Feature in Cincinnati Faience, 
in Contributors’ Club. 


HARPER'S MONTHLY for January: — Wendell Phillips concerning 
Boston Memorial Statues, in Editor’s Easy Chair. 

LipPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE for January : — Reviews: The American Art 
Review ; Benjamin’s Art in America. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for January: — Young Artist’s Life in New 


York, by Wm. H. Bishop, illustrated by members of the Salmagundi 
Club. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


BALTIMORE. — The Peabody Institute has lately re- 
ceived from London thirty-eight cases containing plaster 
casts, being part of the collection of sculptures ordered 
for the Institute. The present shipment consists mainly 
of casts from antiques, including the Parthenon sculptures. 
Modern art is represented only 
Michelangelo, Canova, Gibson, 
Parthenon frieze will be placed 
gallery, just below the ceiling, 
around it. 


by a few of the works of 
and Thorwaldsen. The 
on the wall of the north 
and will extend entirely 
To preserve the unity of the frieze, it will be 
necessary to close up one of the windows. 

THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTs IN Boston has lately re- 
ceived a collection of forty casts from antiques from Athens, 
among them an archaic seated Pallas (Minerva) and an 
archaic relief representing a bearded Hermes, from the 
Akropolis ; several archaic statues of Apollo, including the 
one from Thera and an Apollon (?) Nomios carrying a calf 
on his shoulders ; the statue of a nude athlete ; a sculptured 
marble seat from the theatre of Dionysos ; the frieze of the 
choragic monument of Lysikrates ; a head of Demosthenes ; 
a fine relief of Helios guiding his horses, from a metope 
found by Dr. Schliemann in the Troad ; a very curious and 
ancient alto-rilievo of the head of Medusa; a series of most 
interesting archaic reliefs from Sparta; and a valuable col- 
lection of Athenian tombstones, some of them with very 
beautiful reliefs. These new acquisitions go far to com- 
plete the historical sequence of the casts illustrative of 
Greek sculpture owned by the Museum, a collection which 
by good authorities has been pronounced one of the largest 
of its kind at present existing. 

St. Louis. — That St. Louis is fast becoming one of 
the art centres of America is evident from the large num- 
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ber of important pictures recently added to its private 
collections. Within the last ninety days, the very best 
expressions from the easels of Lefebvre, Vély, Bouguereau, 
Breton, De Neuville, Constant, Rico, Schenck, Richter, 
Villegas, Casanova, Hagborg, Kray, Aubert, Outier, Toul- 
mouche, Palmaroli, De Haas, Alvarez, Jourdan, Chebouski, 
Perrault, Knaus, Jacquet, Toudouze, Meyer von Bremen, 
and a score of other equally distinguished artists, have been 
placed among the art treasures of this Western city. 


ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 


New York. — Every Saturday morning at ten o’clock 
*‘ Children’s Hour” is observed at the rooms of the Ladies’ 
Art Association, No. 24 West Fourteenth Street. Yester- 
day Miss Alice Donlevy, who teaches the children’s class, 
had a room full of pupils, little boys and girls between the 
ages, as a rule, of eight and twelve. The object of the 
lessons is not to put the children on the road to the pur- 
suit of art as a profession, but simply to quicken the per- 
ceptions and develop capacity and a correct taste in art. 
Miss Donlevy’s system of teaching has the merit of com- 
pelling the children to do their own thinking. And to 
leave them entirely unconstrained by embarrassment or 
the childish vanity of showing off, the teacher allows no 
grown person besides herself to be in the room with them. 
Even the mothers of the children are not admitted except 
on special occasions. The subject of yesterday’s lesson 
was the mixing of colors. They were told that natural 
coloring-matter might be classified as vegetable, animal, 
and mineral. One of the children brought a piece of 
gamboge, a color derived from a vegetable gum. They 
made lamp-black by holding a plate over a lighted candle, 
and, themselves, reasoned from the fact that the candle 
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orease was animal fat that the lampblack must be an 
anienal color. Mineral color was represented by a piece 
of brown earth, like chalk, from Cornwall, England. They 
prepared the colors, and added gum-arabic or honey ac- 
cording to the purpose for which they were told the colors 
might be used. All of the children could not join in the 
color-mixing, because some of them came in finery. Little 
Samuel Darwin Hudson was the only youth who had the 
discretion to bring an apron. His teacher said that Sam- 
uel knew more about Jason and the Golden Fleece than 
most persons knew about George Washington. The chil- 
dren did not succeed in extricating themselves from the 
difficulties of color-mixing, so another hour or two will be 
given to the subject.” — WV. Y. Tribune. 

CuicaGo. — The Schools of the Chicago Academy of 
Fine Arts for the present season have been very success- 
ful. The day school was commenced in October with an 
attendance of thirty students, which increased to seventy 
before the 1st of December. There are thirty students in 
the antique and life class. The term closed on December 
20. An exhibition of the work in both classes was held in 
the galleries of the Academy, at 170 State Street, during 
the holiday week. This is the first exhibition of the new 
Academy. Thus far its attention has been confined solely 
to the Schools, and no programme has been arranged as 
yet for future exhibitions. 

CINCINNATI. — Mr. Jno. W. Twachtmann has been 
engaged by the Women’s Art Museum Association of 
Cincinnati to take charge of the classes in drawing under 
the patronage of the association. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New York.— The Exhibition of drawings by Mr. 
Ruskin, previously shown in Boston, opened in New 
York on Dec. gth, 1879, at the American Art Gallery. 
The exhibition remains open for one month. 

The Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Water Color Society will open at the Galleries of the 
National Academy of Design, New York, on Feb. 2d, 
and will close on the evening of Feb. 28th. Original 
works, which have never before been publicly exhibited 
in the city of New York, will be received for the exhibi- 
tion, from the 19th to the 21st of January, inclusive. The 
secretary of the society is Mr. Henry Farrer, 51 West 
Tenth Street, New York, from whom all further particulars 
may be obtained. 

The Salmagundi Sketch Club will hold its Second 
Annual Exhibition of Works in Black and White, at 
Moore’s American Art Gallery (late Kurtz), from the 19th 
to the 31st of January. All works intended for this exhi- 
bition must be framed and sent to the rooms of the Club, 
599 Broadway, on or before Jan. 13th. The contributions 
are confined strictly to black and white, or rather mono- 
chromes, such as charcoal, crayon, India ink, sepia, pen 
and ink, and pencil drawings, etchings, drawings on the 
block, black and white oils, proofs, etc. 

At the monthly reception of the Union League Club, 
held on the evening of Dec. 11th, there were exhibited 
about fifty paintings, all of them by American artists. 
Messrs. Elihu Vedder and Charles Caryl Coleman, re- 
cently returned from Europe, were represented, the former 
by his Question of the Sphinx, the latter by a decorative 
work entitled Almond Blossoms. 
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A collection of 78 paintings, the property of Mr. Ben- 


jamin F. Carver, sold at auction at the Leavitt Art 


Galleries, in New York, last month, realized the sum 
total of $30,853. The highest price, $2810, was paid by 
Mr. George G. Haven for Meyer von Bremen’s Zhe 
Little Brother. The collection embraced pictures by 
American, French, Italian, English, and German artists. 
The works of Verboeckhoven, Hiddemann, Carl Hibner, 
etc. seemed to be in special favor with the purchasers, 
to judge by the sums paid, although good prices were 
also obtained for pictures by Vibert, Escosua, Frappa, 
Baugniet, Kammerer, Marchetti, and Simonetti. 

A very important sale took place at Chickering Hall on 
the evenings of Dec. 17th and 18th. It comprised 165 
pictures by leading American and foreign artists, the prop- 
erty of Mr. John H. Sherwood and Mr. Benjamin Hart. 
The collection was exhibited at the National Academy 
of Design previous to the sale. 

The New York Artist Fund Sale will take place in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Building on the 1oth 
and 11th of February. The pictures are to be exhibited 
at Moore’s American Art Gallery, on Madison Square, 
from Feb. 2d. 

BROOKLYN. — The Fall Exhibition of the Brooklyn 
Art Association closed on Dec. 20th. A small collection’ 
of water-colors by J. W. Hill, lately deceased, and the 
etchings exhibited by Messrs. Falconer, Colman, Smillie, 
Church, and Bellows, were among the most attractive pro- 
ductions of native art shown. The Pitce de résistance 
among the foreign works was Brozik’s A Cabaret during 
the Thirty Years’ War, owned by Mr. B. S. Walcott. 

PHILADELPHIA. — Forty-four pictures, amounting at 
catalogue prices to the sum of $11,640, were sold at the 
exhibition of the Philadelphia Society of Artists. 

An exhibition of the Carey Collection, bequeathed to 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, opened at the 
galleries of the Academy on Dec. 17th. The exhibition 
also includes a number of other works. 

Boston. — The Twenty-first General Exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club will open with the usual reception on 
Friday evening, Jan. 9th, and close Saturday evening, 
Jan. 31st. The jury of admission will consist of eleven 
members, six of whom are to be appointed by the govern- 
ment of the Club, the remaining five to be elected by the 
artists contributing. 

The Hunt Memorial Exhibition, which was to close 
Dec. 15th, will remain open until Jan. 31st. Some of the 
works will be withdrawn, but others will be substituted, 
and there will also be some additions. An exhibition of 
the paintings, etc. belonging to the estate, and to be sold 
at auction, will open at the studio of the deceased, corner 
Park and Boylston Streets, on Jan. 19th. The sale will 
take place Feb. 2d, 3d, and 4th. 

Mr. John La Farge sold at auction a number of his 
paintings, drawings, sketches, etc., at Leonard’s Gallery, 
on Dec. 18th and 19th. The preface of the catalogue in- 


| forms the public that “this collection comprises all the 


available works remaining in Mr. La Farge’s studio. Many 
of the pictures Mr. La Farge refused to sell last year, but 
they are offered now to enable him to devote himself en- 
tirely to decoration.” It is furthermore stated, that “this 
is certainly the last opportunity to purchase any of the 
artist’s earlier work, and it is improbable that much of his 
recent work will be again in the market.” The collection, 
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which consisted of 54 oil-paintings, 21 water-colors, 38 
drawings (many of them on wood), and some photographs 
on wood, presented a continuous series of the artist’s work, 
covering the period from 1857 to 1879. 

An interesting collection of portraits by Mr. B. C. 
Porter, the well-known Boston artist, was shown at the 
gallery of Messrs. Doll & Richards in December. 

CuicaGco. — The Academy of Design had its first ex- 
hibition and reception since its reorganization at its new 
galleries, 103 State Street, on the afternoon and evening 
of Dec. 5th. Gen. Grant was a visitor at the afternoon 
reception. The exhibition was creditable, considering the 
short time in which it was prepared, the Academy having 
procured a lease of its rooms but a few days before the 
above date. There is a sky-lighted gallery of moderate 
size, and a room for social purposes and meetings adjoining. 
Both rooms were hung with pictures, among which was 
G. P. A. Healy’s portrait of Ferdinand de Lesseps and 
Nathan Appleton. The exhibition will be open indefi- 
nitely for the sale of such pictures as may be contributed 
by Chicago artists. The Academy has thus established 
an artists’ exchange, and will attend to the sale of the 
works of its members. 

Mr. Winslow Homer, of New York, had an exhibition 
and sale of studies, charcoal sketches, and water-colors, 
on the 7th, 8th, 9th, and roth of December, at the gallery 
on Wabash Avenue, near Monroe Street. The pictures 
were sold at auction on the 9th and roth, and brought 
good prices. 

SPRINGFIELD, Mass. — The first exhibition of the 
Springfield Art Association opened at Gill’s Galleries and 
Hall on Dec. oth, and closed on the 13th of the same 
month. A noticeable feature of the exhibition was the 
large number of contributions sent by ladies, tog out of 
the 209 oil-paintings and water-colors enumerated in the 
catalogue being the work of female hands. Most of the 
contributors were local artists, but well-known New York 
and Boston names, such as George Inness, A. H. Wyant, 
Winslow Homer, J. G. Brown, James M. Hart, Charles G. 
Dana, M. F. H. de Haas, Samuel Colman, Jervis McEntee, 
George H. Smillie, F. Hopkinson Smith, A. F. Bellows, 
Thomas Moran, R. Swain Gifford, etc., were also repre- 
Mr. F. S. Church, of New York, was the only 
exhibitor of etchings. 


sented. 
Objects of household art, ceramics, 
wood-carvings, and embroidery were included in the exhi- 
bition, and the various reproductive processes were illus- 
trated in their progressive stages of development. A spe- 
cial department was devoted to the drawings of the stu- 
dents in the drawing classes of the Association, under the 
tuition of Mr. George N. Bowers, and to the work of the 
pupils of the public schools of Springfield and Westfield. 

ItHAcA, N. Y.—A loan exhibition was held in Ithaca 
during the second week of December, under the auspices 
of the Decorative Art Society. The objects shown were 
not confined to works of the industrial arts, but included 
also paintings and statuary. 

St. Louis. — The annual reception of the St. Louis 
Art Society was held on Tuesday evening, Nov. 25th. 
This is the oldest art organization in the city, and has a 
valuable collection of autotypes and casts from antique 
statues. At one time a large proportion of those actively 
interested in art were identified with it. Lectures were 
delivered under its auspices by Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
Prof. W. T. Harris, and others. 


But of late the interest 
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seems to be dying out, and unless a greater degree of 
enthusiasm is manifested among its members it will soon 
cease to exist. The collection of pictures was inferior to 
those of previous years, and confined to the works of a fev 
of the local artists. 

Messrs. Meeker, Marple, and Tracy, landscape painters, 
had their annual sale on Thursday and Friday evenings, 
Dec. 4th and sth. The prices realized were very unsatis- 
factory, ranging from $5 to $165, — this being the price 
paid by Mr. W. S. Pope for Mear Tensas River, by 
Meeker. Only a very few of the other pictures brought 
over $100. Jount Chimborazo, by Marples, sold to 
Mr. W. Louderman for $125: Ox Bayou Plaquemine, 
by Meeker, to Mr. Thornburgh, $160; and Mountain 
Meadow in the Sierra Nevada, by Tracy, to Mr. J. H. 
Maxon, $117.50. 

SAN FRANcIsco.— At the Spring Exhibition, which 
is to be held next March, only paintings by local artists, 
which have not previously been exhibited, will be received. 
Nearly all of the leading painters have announced their 
intention of having their work represented, and the occa- 
sion will undoubtedly be fraught with interest to California 
artists and lovers of art. —S. F. Call. 


LECTURES. 


Mr. JAMES MACALISTER, Superintendent of Schools 
at Milwaukee, Wis., delivered last winter a series of five 
lectures on engraving and etching, illustrated by a large 
collection of fine prints. The course will be repeated this 
season in Milwaukee and in several other cities and large 
towns. Mr. MacAlister also has a series of eight lectures 
on the Renaissance in Italy, in its bearing not simply 
upon art, but upon human development in general. 

Mr. S. G. W. BENJAMIN has prepared two lectures, — 
one on architecture, the other on sculpture, — which have 
been delivered in New York, Boston, Concord, Providence, 
and other cities. <A third, on the arts of design, is nearly 
ready. Mr. Benjamin may be addressed at his studio, 835 
Broadway, New York. 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


The Archeological Institute of America, formed in 
Boston in May, 1879, has at present 146 members, of 
whom 7 are life members. It is the purpose of the In- 
stitute to promote and direct archeological investigation 
and research, by the sending out of expeditions for special 
investigations, by aiding the efforts of independent ex- 
plorers, by publication of reports of the results of the 
expeditions which the Institute may undertake or promote, 
and by any other means which may from time to time 
appear practicable. Life members contribute not less 
than $100 at one time; annual members, not less than $to 
per annum. Membership is now open to all persons in- 
terested in the objects of the Institute. After the number 
of members amounts to 350, new members will be admitted 
only through election by the Executive Committee. It is 
hoped the society will include associates from all parts ot 
the country, as its objects have no narrow local interest. 
The labors of the society are to embrace the antiquities of 
the Old World, as well as those of our own country, and 
the results of these labors are to benefit our universities 
and museums by the making over to them of such collec 











tions of works of art and remains of antiquity as it may 
be possible to bring together. To perform satisfactorily 
even a small part of this work, large sums of money are 
required, and the Institute therefore asks the support of all 
the men and women throughout the country who take an 
interest in the objects it has in view. The Executive 
Committee is constituted as follows: Prof. C. E. Norton, 
President; Mr. Martin Brimmer, Vice-President; Mr. O. 
W. Peabody, Treasurer ; Mr. E. H. Greenleaf, Secretary ; 
Messrs. Francis Parkman, H. W. Haynes, W. R. Ware, 
W. W. Goodwin, Alexander Agassiz. Applications for 
membership may be forwarded to the Secretary, Mr. E. H. 
Greenleaf, Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Mass. 


MONUMENTS. 


President Hayes, in his message to Congress, recom- 
mends “that such further appropriation may be made for 
the continued prosecution of the work [on the Washington 
Monument] as may be necessary for the completion of this 
national monument at an early day.” 

The Emancipation Group, by Mr. Thomas Ball, pre- 
sented to the city of Boston by Mr. Moses Kimball, after 
much delay, was finally unveiled on Dec. 6th, 1879. The 
Boston Advertiser comments upon the event as follows: 
“The unveiling of Ball’s statue of Emancipation, Satur- 
day, exposes to public view one more monument in com- 
memoration of the history of our times. Criticism may 
find much to cavil at in the statue as a work of art; it 
would be so, even if it were a model of excellence, in a 
community where the standards of criticism are so vari- 
able and shadowy. But as an effort more successful than 
any other yet made to symbolize the great event of this 
generation in the person of the liberated slave at the feet 
of his liberator, —the broken chains expressing, more elo- 
quently than speech and more vividly than all the excessive 
refinements of art could do, the historic significance of the 
group, —it will always be interesting and memorable. 
The Mayor’s address was marked throughout with great 
moderation, fairness, and impartiality, and was every way 
worthy of the occasion.” 

The Confederate monument, lately unveiled at Macon, 
Ga., ought to be a means of drawing tighter the bonds of 
union between the North and the South. It shows un- 
mistakably that the people of the two sections are of one 
blood, for the soldier who stands guard on the steep pedes- 
tal at Macon is the exact counterpart of his brethren simi- 
larly situated in the North. The manner in which the 
artist of the work is looked upon seems also to be in- 
dicative of like sentiments on both sides of Mason and 
Dixon’s line. Diligent inquiry among those in authority 
in Macon failed to reveal the name of the sculptor of the 
figure, the only information obtainable being this: that 
the duz/ders of the whole monument were Messrs. Mul- 
doon & Co., of Louisville, Ky., that it was executed in 
Carrara, Italy, at the quarries of the contractors, and that, 
by addressing these gentlemen, it might perhaps be possi- 
ble to ascertain the name of the artist. 

A monument to John C. Calhoun is to be erected at 
Charleston, S.C. A design for this monument by Messrs. 
Ware and Van Brunt, architects, of Boston, is published 
in the American Architect of Nov. 29th, 1879. It con- 
sists of a statue standing in a structure of Renaissance 
details, recalling one of the side gates of a Roman tri- 
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umphal arch, a “Calhoun im G’hiis,” as the Swiss con- 
temporaries of Holbein would have said. The basis of 
the monument is treated as a fountain. 

It is proposed to give expression, by a permanent me- 
morial, to the general regard and admiration for William 
Morris Hunt, and to the feeling of the public loss by his 


| death. For this purpose a fund is to be raised for the 
| purchase of such of his paintings, now obtainable, as shall 








be of most value to the public and to artists, to deposit 
these permanently in the Museum of Fine Arts, and to 
request the Trustees of the Museum to place them together 
in a room to be called the Hunt Room, in which a bust or 
other portrait may recall the presence of the deceased. 
A committee has been formed for the execution of this 
plan, and Mr. Edward Bangs, 31 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, has been appointed treasurer and empowered to 
receive contributions. 

A joint resolution has been introduced in the House of 
Representatives by Mr. Bingham, of Pennsylvania, author- 
izing the erection of a bronze statue of Gen. Custer, to 
cost $30,000. The resolution requires that the figure of 
Custer shall be ‘‘ mounted on a horse, and engaged in a life 
and death struggle with two or more Indians, so as to viv- 
idly commemorate his gallant death.” 

Senator Davis proposes that Congress should appro- 
priate $20,000 for a statue of Chief Justice Marshall, to be 
erected in Judiciary Square, in Washington. 

It is proposed that Chester County, Pa., shall take the 
first steps toward the erection of a monument to Gen. 
Meade. Gen. Meade’s father was a Chester County man, 
but the General himself was born in Cadiz, Spain. 

No more cannon can be appropriated by Congress to 
be made over into bronze statues, as the supply has been 
exhausted. 


NECROLOGY. 


J. FRED. WILLIAMS, a young marine artist, died at his 
home in Charlestown, Mass., last month, and was buried 
on Dec. toth. 

Davip HAVILAND, the well-known originator and man- 
ufacturer of the Haviland faience, died in France on Dec. 
13th, 1879. He was born near Port Chester, in West- 
chester Co., N. Y., on March 4th, 1814. He went to 
Europe in 1840, and established his manufactory at Li- 
moges in 1842. An account of his life and labors will be 
found in the Mew York Tribune of Dec. 14th, 1879. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Draughtsmen’s Association is about to be formed in 
Boston, the membership to be limited to architectural 
draughtsmen, engineers, engravers, lithographers, draughts- 
men in jeweller’s shops, photographers, and pupils of the 
evening drawing schools. The chief aim of the associa- 
tion is to be the establishment of a reading-room, where 
may be found all the leading English, French, German, 
and American technical journals on art, architecture, and 
engineering. 

The society for the adornment of the city of Boston, 
previously alluded to in these columns, is to be officially 
known as 7he Boston Memorial Association. 

At the last monthly meeting of the Union League Club, 
New York, held Dec. 11th, 1879, the proceedings of which 
are reported in the Mew York Tribune of Dec. 12th, Col. 
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Hawkins offered a resolution providing that none but pic- 
tures by American artists of subjects taken from American 
history should be bought by the Art Committee. He 
criticised the recent purchase of a number of pictures by 
foreign artists, and said that in England and France the 
historical pictures included some of the greatest works 
in the national galleries. Mr. Cyrus Butler, the secretary 
of the Art Committee, defended the action of that com- 
mittee in buying certain pictures recently, and moved that 
the resolution be tabled. The motion was adopted. The 
The members from the 
assembly room went to a room on the ground floor, where 
the Art Committee had hung about fifty oil paintings. In 
the centre of the room was a statue of Eve by Thomas 
Ball. During the evening it was moved that a subscription 
should be started to buy the statue. 


meeting was then adjourned. 


Its cost is $2,000. 
All the pictures in the gallery were by American artists. 

The New York Tribune, noticing a late number of the 
Portfolio, in which is an article by Capt. T. J. Lucas on 
“ Art Life in Belgium,” makes the following comments : — 
* Mr. Lucas tells his readers about an artist named Felu, 
a native of Antwerp, who was born without arms, and yet 
became a very skilful copyist of old pictures, holding his 
brushes and palette between his toes. Felu sold his copies 
as fast as he could make them, and Americans were among 
his chief supporters. ‘Yet,’ says Mr. Lucas, ‘ there was 
another copyist, a constant attendant at the gallery, an 
American of the name of Copeland, who executed the 
most faithful and beautiful copies of the old masters’ pic- 
tures, — so faithful, indeed, that one could almost mistake 
them for the originals. Yet, strange to say, he scarcely 
ever succeeded in selling one of them, whilst his rival, 
Felu, without a tithe of his talents, had always got, not 
his hands, but his feet, full of commissions.’ This recalls 
to us the name of Mr. Copeland, who, several years ago, 
brought some of his copies to this city, where they were 
exhibited, and where we believe they are still in storage, 
not one of them having been sold at the time of the exhi- 
bition. And yet, as 7he Tribune recorded at the time, 
the copies were remarkable every way, not merely for their 
faithfulness, — they were chiefly copies of Rubens, — but 
for their beauty; they showed an uncommon sort of ar- 
tistic feeling as well as skill. We doubt if better copies 
could be made, and nevertheless, as we have said, not one 
of them found a purchaser.” 

‘*We mentioned a short time ago the accident which 
happened to Signor Brumidi, when he barely escaped a 
fall from the high scaffold on which he was painting a 
frieze of the rotunda of the Capitol at Washington. The 
bodily injury which he received was apparently trifling, 
but the nervous shock was enough at his advanced age to 
make it impossible to resume his work on the rotunda. 
The work which occupied him was a band of historico- 
allegorical figures around the drum of the dome, painted 
in chiaroscuro, which has excited the wonder of the un- 
learned in art by the dexterity with which, through tricks 
familiar to the experienced, it is made to simulate a bas- 
relief. This is the most pretentious manifestation we 
have, and we hope it is the last, in any important posi- 
tion, of a kind of decoration which a few years ago, under 
the misnomer of fresco-painting, invaded the country, but 
which has now been relegated for the most part to rural 
town-halls and churches. One cannot refuse sympathy to 
the earnest desire which the venerable painter is said to 
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express, that he may live to see his design, of which he has 
executed only a third, the consummation of the work he 
has been doing in the Capitol for twenty-five years, fin- 
ished by other hands, if his are no longer capable. He 
still hopes, it is said, to finish his cartoons for the work, 
and that another artist may be secured in Italy who will 
copy them upon the walls. We trust that Signor Brumidi 
has before him a life as long as is compatible with human 
happiness; nevertheless we must seriously hope, in the 
interest of sound art, that neither he nor any of this gen- 
| eration may live long enough to see his interrupted design 
completed. And without committing ourselves to the 
doctrine of protection to native art, in which we do not 
believe, we may also hope, having before our eyes the 
work of Hunt at Albany, and of La Farge in Boston and 
New York, that no more painters will be imported from 
Italy to take up the decoration of the Capitol where Bru- 
midi has left it.” — American Architect. 
| A writer in the San Francisco Evening Post, in the 
| course of an article on the doings of the artists of Cali- 
fornia, sums up the character of their work in the following 
general remarks : —“ It cannot be said that they change 
much from year to year. Each has his own marked style 
of painting, and adheres to it with great fidelity. When 
any one artist undertakes any task, those acquainted with 
his work can invariably tell beforehand just exactly what 
the result will be. The atmosphere will be either hard or 
soft, and the sky crimson or blue, as has been his wont. 
There will be no greater repose in a landscape, nor more 
tenderness of feeling in a purple sunset. The water will 
reflect the same light and the trees have the same angles 
and curves, while the familiar rifts in the clouds revealing 
the azure of the sky are readily recognized. In some 
cases, indeed, it would almost appear as if there was the 
| same ‘rule and rote’ treatment, no matter what the sub- 
| ject may be, just as some preachers have the same sermon 
| for every text they may select. The flashes of originality, 
| 
| 





if there be any, are few and far between, and if there be 

any love stimulus or any other kind of incentive, it fails to 
| miake itself shown in important results. Of course it is 
| easy for the artist to say: ‘ We paint from nature, and the 
| perfection of art is to represent nature as faithfully as 
| possible. Poetic feeling in a picture is all nonsense, and 
| the talk about tender light and sentiment 1s so much bal- 
| derdash. What is called originality in treatment falsifies 
| the truths of nature. Mechanical fidelity is superior to 

the exquisite manipulation of colors by the hand of ge- 
| nius.’? It is useless to call this style of reasoning narrow 
| and illiberal, since it is the only defence that mediocrity 
can present, and the only excuse, weak as it is, for the 
many poor paintings that are offered to the public as works 
of art. Honest praise can be accorded local artists for 
doing the best they can and doing a good deal well. 
Hill’s landscape and pastoral scenes have deservedly 
gained for him a reputation of which any artist might be 
proud. 


Keith, too, has been very successful in represent- 
Denny’s 
water and waves are excellent, Stearns’s verdure and sky 
please the eye, Rix’s sunsets are attractive, and Tavernier’s 
dreamy distances are decidedly pretty. They are all man- 
ifestly conscientious workers, and even when Brookes 
handles vegetation he does not for a moment think that 
he has the ability to botch the beauty of nature. Possibly 
they work too hard; the beaten path they have pursued so 


ing dewy mornings and fresh, breezy scenery. 








long has, perhaps, become so smooth now that they cannot 
help sinning in it. If they were to manufacture art less, 
and study it and the caprices and graces of nature more, 
the probabilities are that San Francisco paintings would 
in the early future be esteemed more highly by the world’s 
dilettanti, and become treasures of art which posterity will 
not willingly let die.” 

On the evening of Dec. 13th, the Academy of Design, 
in Chicago, gave a public reception to Felix Regamy, 
one of its members, who has just returned from a trip to 
Japan under the auspices of a French society, where he 
went to study the methods of drawing and design pursued 
by the Japanese. Mr. Regamy was introduced by Mr. 
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Cochrane, the president, and entertained the large audience 
with a series of charcoal drawings, executed with great 
rapidity, some of which were caricatures, and others illus- 
trations of Japanese methods of drawing. 

The St. Louis Sketch Club, on Nov. 26th, gave at their 
rooms, to a select company of invited guests, a series of 
tableaux vivants, superior to anything of like character 
ever before produced in the city. Pictures by Rembrandt, 
Holbein, Franz Hals, Fortuny, Gérome, and others, were 
reproduced with such fidelity that the uninitiated found it 
difficult to believe the real canvas was not before them. 
The Club rooms have recently been decorated in medizval 
style by the members. 





FOREIGN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


Ecypt. — Mariette Bey, in a paper read before the 
members of the Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres (Oct. 10, 1879), has sketched a programme for 
future explorations in Egypt, which are to elucidate cer- 
tain obscure epochs in the ancient history of the country. 
To this programme M. Mariette solicits the adhesion of 
the Académie, as he believes that the moral support of 
this learned body may have weight with the new Khedive, 
upon whose liberality and good-will the final issue de- 
pends. Amelia B. Edwards, who gives a detailed account 
of M. Mariette’s plans in the Academy of Nov. 8th, 1879, 
“is tempted to ask whether more substantial encourage- 
ment might not be forthcoming if M. Mariette were to 
embody his views in a memoir addressed to a wider 
audience. Egyptology is a science that appeals not to 
Egyptologists only, but to archzologists, philologists, 
anthropologists, Bible students, artists, and travellers all 
over the world. From so large a circle of sympathizers 
there might easily be collected a reserve fund which should, 
from time to time, be used to supplement the hoped for, 
but too certainly inadequate, Khedival subsidy.” In a 
later communication to the Academy, the same writer 
states that a similar suggestion has been made by M. 
Edouard Naville. M. Naville proposes that foreign gov- 
ernments and societies be allowed to excavate in Egypt 
under the same regulations, and subject to the same restric- 
tions, as to proprietary rights, which were imposed by the 
Greek government upon Dr. Schliemann and the explorers 
at Olympia. 

THE HitTTiTeEs oF AsIA MINoR. —In a communica- 
tion to the Academy of Nov. 1, 1879, on the Hittite monu- 
ments discovered in Asia Minor, Mr. A. H. Sayce reaches 
the conclusion that “the Hittites would seem to be the 
missing link between the art and culture of Assyria and 
those of Lydia and the A2gean. While, on the one hand, 
we may compare the forms of the bull and the lion copied 
by Perrot at Eyuk (PI. 57) with those found on objects 
from Mykene and Spata, we may, on the other hand, 
compare the general character of all the Hittite sculptures 
with that of the bas-reliefs from Nineveh. How far the 





artistic influence of the Hittites extended we shall per- 
haps learn when the remains of the old Lydian capital 
find an excavator.” 

THE LANDS OF THE BIBLE. — Mr. Sayce writes to 
the London 7zmes :—‘* May I venture to appeal to the 
public on behalf of a tour of exploration in Biblical lands, 
in which Mr. W. St. Chad Boscawen is at present en- 
gaged? Through the kindness of a few friends, funds 
have been raised to carry him as far as Beyrout, whence 
he hopes to travel through Northern Syria and the Tigro- 
Euphrates valley, visiting and examining on his way the 
sites of Carchemish and other Hittite cities, Nineveh, 
Calah, Assur (the ancient Assyrian capital), Balawat, and 
Bagdad. Bagdad will be a centre for exploring Ur (the 
birthplace of Abraham), Erech, and other Babylonian cities. 
The success of the expedition will, of course, largely depend 
on the funds at Mr. Boscawen’s disposal, and I venture to 
hope, therefore, that he will be assisted in his work by 
those interested in the archeology of the East. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by the treasurer of the fund, 
Mr. Edmond Beales, Osborn House, Bolton Gardens 
South, South Kensington.” 

Gaza. — The discovery is reported of a colossal mono- 
lithic marble statue of a man near Gaza, in the south- 
western part of Syria. The head alone measures three 
feet from the top to the extremity of the beard, and the 
whole height of the figure is fifteen feet. 

SaRDIs. — “I shall be glad if you will allow me to call 
attention to the wanton destruction of Greek temples 
which is going on in the neighborhood of Smyrna. I 
could multiply instances to almost any extent, but it will 
be enough to mention two which have lately come under 
my notice. The Temple of Cybele, at Sardis, has never 
been excavated, and the soil has accumulated above the 
pavement to a depth of at least twenty-five feet; but even 
this is not sufficient to preserve it, for I found when I was 
there that a quarry had been dug on the north side, and 
that splendid blocks were being broken up into small 
pieces to burn in the neighboring lime-kilns. A few days 
previously I visited the site of the Temple of Diana, at 
Tekeh (Magnesia ad Mzandrum). The walls of the peri- 
bolus are standing to a height of about twenty feet, and 
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they have hitherto been the most perfect of their kind ex- 
isting; but I fear that they will soon disappear altogether, 
for I saw a number of men employed in pulling them 
down and carting away the stones for building purposes. 
It is very difficult to suggest a remedy for such a state of 
things, so long as the district continues in its present un- 
settled condition; but as there is, | am told, some prospect 
of excavations being undertaken at Sardis, it may be well 
to point out that, so far as the preservation of the temple 
is concerned, it is necessary that they should be begun at 
once.” —F. W. PERCIVAL, in Zhe Atheneum. 

Homeric Troy. — Mr. William Simpson, in the Acad- 
emy of Nov. 1, 1879, criticises Prof. Sayce’s attempts to 
prove the Hellenic character of the ruins at Bounarbashi, 
and says that “this and other efforts at the depreciation 
of Bounarbashi mean the exaltation of Hissarlik.” He 
states his own convictions as follows: “ Although I have 
found myself in the mé/ée of this modern war of Troy, I 
have declared myself as being neither a Bounarbashite nor 
a Hissarlikite. Having visited the Troad, and read a few 
of the works relating to the subject, the tendency in my 
mind is to agree with those who think that neither of the 
rival sites will ever be made to agree with the tale of 
Homer. The author of the //éad was neither a surveyor, 
an archeologist, nor even a special correspondent, whose 
professed duty would be to supply accurate information.” 

O_ympPIA. — Telegrams from Olympia announce the 
finding of the head of the kneeling boy from the eastern 
pediment of the Temple of Zeus; the head of the Roman 
Emperor with the beautiful armor, which shows the statue 
to be that of Titus; a statue of Fortune; and the head of 
the Nike of Paionios. A threefold band is twisted around 
the latter, but the face is unfortunately injured. There 
have also been discovered an inscription in which the 
name of Polykleitos occurs, a bronze discus with an in- 
scription, and a new hall in the Roman style on the south- 
west. 

MELos. — The three statues recently unearthed in 
Melos have been purchased by the Greek government, and 
lodged in the Museum at Athens, at a cost of over 27,000 
drachmas. The most perfect of the three is a figure of 
Poseidon, said to be in the highest style of Greek art. 
(A theneum.) 

SAMOTHRACE.— The pedestal of the statue of Victory, 
found at Samothrace, by M. Champoiseau, in 1863, has 
been placed in the Court of the Sphinx at the Louvre. 
This pedestal, brought to France only lately, is formed of 
enormous blocks of marble, and represents the prow of an 
ancient galley. It is extremely interesting as the repre- 
sentation of a vessel of war about 280 years before the 
Christian era. The statue itself stands in the Hall of the 
Caryatides. 

MAESTRICHT. —A_ beautiful Roman villa has lately 
been discovered in the course of excavations on the site 
of a Roman settlement. A number of objects of art, sculp- 
tures, vases, coins, etc., have been found. 

THE MSS. oF LIONARDO DA VINCI. — Mr. J. P. Rich- 
ter, in the Academy of Nov. 8, 1879, gives some account 
of the Codices bequeathed by Mr. John Foster, in 1876, to 
the South Kensington Museum, of which, according to the 
writer named, no notice whatever has so far been taken 
by the authors who have devoted themselves to the study 
of Lionardo da Vinci. There are three volumes. The 
first, measuring 4 in. by 5%, contains a connected treatise 
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on stereometrical questions, illustrated by drawings, and 
begun on July 12th, 1505; the last twenty-eight pages are 
devoted to discussions of a miscellaneous kind. The 
second and third volumes, which measure only 2% in. in 
width by 3% in height, are perhaps, according to Mr. 
Richter, the kind of pocket-books which Lionardo advised 
his scholars to have always about them. They are full of 
interesting matter, containing notes relating to the Last 
Supper; a few references to pupils, and one to Maestro 
Giuliano da Mailiano, the Florentine architect and sculp- 
tor; some notes concerning the death and burial of his 
mother; notes of experience ; anecdotes; observations on 
perspective, illustrated by drawings ; etc. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON, which was closed 
during October, has been reopened. According to the 
Atheneum, nine additional pictures were hung during the 
recess, and five more await hanging. The most important 
of these is a beautiful Perugino, representing the Virgin 
and Child, between SS. Francis and Jerome, with two 
angels above holding a crown. The work was lately 
bought of the Baron de la Penna, of Perugia, and is in 
perfect condition. Among the others there are two studies 
in white and black, by Copley, for his famous picture of 
the death of the Earl of Chatham. 

THE INDIA Museum. — The dispersion of the collec- 
tions in this Museum has finally been decided upon. The 
British Museum will receive the series of ancient Buddhist 
sculptures, thus affording immediate comparison with the 
remains of Assyrian, Egyptian, and classic sculpture. 
Casts of these sculptures will be made for the South Ken- 
sington Museum. 

VERSAILLES. — The rooms of the Museum of Versailles, 
lately occupied as parliamentary and ministerial offices, are 
again open to the public, the Chambers having removed 
to Paris. 

A MUSEUM OF FRENCH WORKS OF SCULPTURE, in 
plaster casts, historically arranged, and embracing archi- 
tectural sculptures from the twelfth to the sixteenth cen- 
tury, is to be organized in the wing of the Trocadero on 
the side towards Paris. A bust of M. Viollet-le-Duc, who 
took an active interest in the carrying out of the project, is 
to be placed at the entrance to this museum of national 
French art. 

NEUCHATEL, Switzerland, is to have a new art museum. 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


Municn. — By royal decree the course of study at the 
Munich Academy has been extended to eight years, but 
the council of teachers is empowered to lengthen or shorten 
the time in individual cases, no pupil, however, to be al- 
lowed to stay at the Academy over ten years. Five years 
are to be devoted to study in the preparatory classes, the 
other three are set apart for the composition or so-called 
“master classes.” A writer in the Kunst-Chronik be- 
wails the incredible ignorance to be found among the 
younger students, and hopes that, in connection with 
further reformatory measures promised by the govern- 
ment, some provision will be made for the intellectual 
training of the pupils. At the Royal Musical School of 
Munich the study of literary composition, literature. 
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French, etc., is obligatory, and a similar arrangement, in 
the opinion of the writer quoted, would be desirable for 
the Academy. 

DiissELDORF. — The new building of the Academy of 
Art was dedicated on Oct. 2oth, 1879. It is a work of the 
architect Riffart, and was begun in 1875. The cost of the 
building, which still awaits part of its sculptured decora- 
tions, is not to exceed 1,350,000 marks. 

Mr. W. B. RIicHMOND began his first course of lec- 
tures as Slade Professor at Oxford on Wednesday 
It is understood that Mr. Richmond will likewise 
practical instruction in art to such Oxford students as 
desire to receive it. (Academy.) 


last. 
give 
may 


EXHIBITIONS. 


A NATIONAL ART EXHIBITION is to be opened at 
Turin on April 25th. The King of Italy has announced 
his intention of purchasing largely at this exhibition. 

MADRID is to have an international exhibition in 1881. 

AN HISTORICAL EXHIBITION OF BELGIAN ART opened 
in Brussels on Nov. 30th, and is to close on Feb. 8th. It is 
restricted entirely to the works of Belgian artists, whether 
residing at home or abroad, and of foreign artists domiciled 
in Belgium. 

LonDON. — Two interesting special exhibitions have 
lately been held in London, one of them consisting of 
drawings and water-colors by Prout and Wm. Hunt, 
brought together by Mr. Ruskin, who also provided an 
annotated catalogue. The other is a Memorial Exhibition 
in honor of Edwin Edwards, the uncompromising realist, 
who died last September. Mr. Edwards was also an etcher, 
and of this part of his work the Academy speaks as follows : 
“ The published part of his etchings of old inns presents 
his talent under the most sympathetic aspect. These 
etchings should undoubtedly be secured by the public 
while they may, for they form a delightful and a comely 
record of some of the most characteristic things in Eng- 
land. Moreover, most of these quaint places are surely 
doomed.” 

At the exhibition of the etchings of Méryon, which 
opened in London towards the end of November of last 
year, there were also shown “ many drawings executed in 
preparation for the etchings.” This fact would seem to 
confirm the doubt, often expressed, of the truth of the 
assertion that Méryon drew directly on the plate while 
standing, and holding plate and mirror (to reverse the 
object) in one hand. Still, this statement is repeated by 
so good an authority as M. Lalanne. 


MONUMENTS. 


A monument has been erected at Belluna in honor of 
the lexicographer Egidio Forcellini. 

A statue by Krauk has been erected in the court of 
honor of the school at Alfort, in memory of Claude Bour- 
gelat, the founder of veterinary schools in France. 

A monument in honor of Francesco Mazzola, or Maz- 
zuoli, known as // Parmigiano or Il Parmigianino, was 
lately inaugurated at Parma. 

An association has been formed in Germany for the 
purpose of collecting funds for the erection of a monument 
to Dr. Karl Karmarsch, the well-known teacher in the 
Technical High-School at Hanover, and author of a tech- 
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nical dictionary and other similar works. 
died on March 24th, 1879. 

A statue of Rabelais is to be erected at Chinon. The 
sketches offered in competition were exhibited from the 
6th to the 16th of December. 


Dr. Karmarsch 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


THE ALHAMBRA. — The fears for the safety of the 
Alhambra, which have lately found expression in the pa- 
pers, are allayed as follows in a European exchange: — 
“This is not the first time that fears have been entertained 
of an impending catastrophe on the red hill, the color of 
which gave its name to the Alhambra. The Alhambra, 
however, is not simply a palace built upon the summit of 
a hill; it is a district having a circumference of 1700 
metres, which comprises over twenty-four ancient forts 
and a numerous population. At the foot of the northern 
declivity of the red hill, the so-called Cerro de San Pedro, 
flow the waters of the Darro, which wash away the ground 
for a distance of 75 Spanish ells (about 68 metres). But 
the abrasion is quite insignificant, and does not in the least 
justify the fear of the destruction of the old Moorish castle 
for several centuries to come. The Zorre del Home- 
naje, a tower situated 200 metres from the gate of the 
palace, is the only part threatened, and even this cannot 
fall before the end of the next half-millennium. The truth 
of this assertion is made evident by the fact that only a 
very small part of the weak wall erected by Charles V., 
and bordering the northern rampart of the Alhambra, has 
been destroyed, showing that the damage done does not 
exceed eight to ten ells. It is easy to compute, therefore, 
that five to six centuries must elapse before the river can 
undermine the ground upon which stands the Zorre de/ 
Homenaje. Long before the waters can reach the palace, 
its marble columns, its @z/egos, and its filigree work in 
stucco will have crumbled into dust.” 

THE ITALIAN GOVERNMENT is about to take steps for 
the preservation and protection of the monuments of art in 
Italy. Father Luigi Tosti has been appointed superin- 
tendent-general of sacred edifices, and the government 
has also agreed to bear part of the expenses to be incurred 
in various necessary restorations now going on. Among 
these is mentioned the repair of the fresco of the Adora- 
tion of the Magi, by Fra Angelico, in the convent of San 
Marco, which is in a deplorable condition. 

THE CATHEDRAL OF FLORENCE.—It is announced 
that about one third of the new facade of the cathedral 
of Florence will be finished this month (November, 1879), 
and the screens in front of it removed. It will be instruc- 
tive to learn what modern Italian architects have made of 
the terrible opportunity afforded them in this ill-advised 
undertaking. Our Florence correspondent promises us a 
detailed account of their achievements when the whole is 
uncovered. One cannot help hoping that it will be found 
hideously ugly, for it may then perhaps exercise a slightly 
restraining influence on Italian ardor for works of this kind, 
by which their noble ancient monuments are sacrificed to 
suit the views of the modern restorers. (Academy.) 

THE FACADE OF ST. MARK’Ss, VENICE, is threatened 
with rebuilding. Mr. William Morris, in a letter to the 
London News, invites all those who are interested in this 
invaluable relic of the past —and who is not ?—to join ina 
vigorous protest. The American Architect, in commenting 
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upon Mr. Morris’s letter, proposes that the facade be re- 
paired, instead of being restored, and suggests an inter- 
national subscription for the purpose of defraying the cost. 
“ Here is a possible chance,” says the Architect, “for Mr. 
Ruskin, or any other friends of the great Venetian church, 
who are influential enough to give direction to a public move- 
ment, and who may be willing to secure the best that can 
be secured, even if it may not be all they could desire.” 
THE MADONNA DEL SAcco.— Mr. J. T. Wood, in 
the Atheneum of Nov. 22, affirms that the damage which 
this famous picture received is not of recent occurrence, 
and that, for the present at least, there is no further danger. 
The water-pipes and the roof, the bad condition of which 
was the cause of the damage, were repaired two years ago. 
THE CASTLE OF MARIENBURG, once the residence of 
the sovereign grand-masters of the knights of the German 
order, was partly restored at the beginning of this century, 
and the restoration is now to be completed. Upon the 
removal of the present finish from the walls of the chapel, 
a series of medieval paintings has come to light, which is 
all the more interesting as no mural decorations of this 
kind have yet been discovered in that part of Prussia, with 
the exception of those in the cathedral at Marienwerder. 
THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHOLAS AT BERLIN, an impos- 
ing medieval brick building, partly of great antiquity, has 
been restored. According to the Awmst-Chronik “the 
interior produces a very picturesque effect,—a result 
which is rare in newly restored churches. In this case 
the old and the new combine harmoniously.” 
NUREMBERG. — Mr. Lothar von Faber, who was men- 
tioned in the last number of the REVIEW as one of “the 
band of destroyers” in Nuremberg, has published an 
illustrated pamphlet, entitled Die Zukunft Niirnbergs 
(the Future of Nuremberg), in which he unfolds a plan 
for the partial removal of the old fortifications of the town. 
The architecturally valuable parts, such as the towers, etc., 
are to be preserved, and the territory made available by 
the tearing down of the walls is to be transformed into a 
broad street and parks. The plan is the work of Prof. 
A. Gnauth, the director of the Industrial Art School in 
Nuremberg, and is warmly advocated by a writer in No. 
89 of the Deutsche Bauzetitung. 


NECROLOGY. 


ABBONDIO SANGIORGIO, the Italian sculptor, died at 
Milan, the latter part of last year, at the age of eighty-one. 
He was the author of the chariot on the Simplon Trium- 
phal Arch and of the Castor and Pollux at the entrance of 
the Royal Palace at Turin. 

Justin Ovuvrié, a landscape painter, who in former 
years enjoyed a certain reputation, died, Oct. 21, in a hos- 
pital at Rouen. He obtained several medals, among them 
that of the first class in 1843, and was made a member of 
the Legion of Honor in 1854. 

GEORGE ForRTNER, historical painter, died at Munich, 
July 27th, 1879, after prolonged illness. He was born at 
Munich, Oct. 3, 1814. He studied at the academy of his 
native city, and under Prof. Schlotthauer. His principal 
works were compositions for stained-glass windows, exe- 
cuted at the Royal works at Munich. 

GUSTAV VON DITTENBERG, the 
painter, died in Moscow on Oct. 15, 
five. 


Russian historical 
1879, aged eighty- 
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M. POELAERT, a pupil of Visconti, and the architect of 
the Brussels Law Courts, is reported to have died. 

Victor Dupr&, brother and pupil of the celebrated 
landscape painter, Jules Dupré, died at the Maison Du- 
bois, after prolonged illness. According to the Chiro- 
nigue des Arts, he was a good landscapist of the second 
order. 

Jean Best, the distinguished wood-engraver and news- 
paper proprietor, died recently in Paris. According to 
The Bookseller the credit of establishing illustrated news- 
papers in France is due, in great measure, to M. Best. 
When M. Charton, in 1843, started the A/agasin Pitto- 
resque (the ///ustrated London News began in May, 1842), 
he had the greatest difficulty in finding workmen to exe- 
cute even three or four engravings a week. He applied 
They all de- 
clared it impossible to execute his order. He would take 
no denial, however ; and partly by promising easy work at 
first, and engaging to procure some of the blocks in Lon- 
don, he prevailed upon them to make the attempt. It 
succeeded ; in two years they were independent of help 
from England, and M. Best’s fame and fortune were 
assured. 

E. T. BLANCHARD, painter, died in November. He 
was born in Paris, studied under Cabanel, and received 
the prize of Rome in 1868. He received a medal of the 
second class in 1872, and one of the first class in 1874. 


COMPETITIONS. 


In the competition for the great statue of the Republic 
which is to be erected by the Municipal Council of Paris, 
the models of MM. Gautherin, Morice, and Soitoux have 
been selected for execution on the full scale, and the ulti- 
mate decision is postponed till April, 1880. 

A typical bust of the French Republic, to be placed in 
the mazrie of the thirteenth arrondissement of Paris, and 
to serve as a model for similar works, has been made the 
subject of a competition among French sculptors. There 
is also to be a competition for a medal, one side of which 
is to show the figures of the Republic and the city of 
Paris. 

A competition has been opened for a monument com- 
memorating the defence of Paris, to be erected at the ex- 
pense of the city named. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Diisseldorf Etching Club has published a third 
collection of ten etchings, including plates by E. Bosch, 
H. Deiters, Th. v. Eckenbrecher, O. Hoffman, C. Irmer, 
C. Jutz, Chr. Kroener, J. Leisten, M. Volkhart, and J. 
Willroider. 

Mr. Rossetti has completed three paintings, which are 
described at length in the Atheneum of Nov. Ist, 1879. 
The subject of the first is the figure of the compassionate 
Lady of the Window, who, as described in the Vita 
Nuova, witnessed Dante’s sorrow, and ultimately turned 
his heart from mournful self-communings. The second is 
a smaller replica, with changes, of the largest of his works, 
the famous Dante’s Dream, and with the addition of a 
predella, comprising two designs of incidents also described 
in the Vita Nuova. The last is a new representation of 
the Blessed Damozel, likewise with a predella. 
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ON THE PRESENT 


CONDITION OF ARCHITECTURAL ART 
IN THE WESTERN STATES. 





F the development of architectural art in particular localities 
were not controlled by circumstances peculiar to those locali- 
ties, there would be no occasion for considering Western ar- 
chitecture by itself, rather than as part of a great national 
revival. To a certain extent only, the influences which have 
been at work upon our national architecture for the last twenty 
years have been similar in the various sections of the country, 
so far as they have been American, and peculiar to the national 
tendencies of thought. Government architecture, however, or 
that of the buildings erected by the Treasury Department for 
the various government offices, when ordered by appropriations, 

Desicnep sy L. S. Ipsen. and pretty generally scattered, is exceptional, and bears the 
impress of having emanated from a central controlling office. These buildings are such as those 
who are in charge of that office consider to be appropriate to their several purposes, and their 
style and construction vary according to the taste and ability of those who happen to be in 
power for the time being. As they are built to last for ages, they will undoubtedly exert some 
influence, good or bad, upon the education of public taste; and it is only in so far as they 
exert such an influence that they can have any relation, near or remote, to national architectural 
progress, or have any tendency to unify national thought. They are in no sense evidences of 
the national taste. Their design can be controlled or influenced by but one man, the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the time being. And as that man is either a politician or statesman, or 
both, and little else, he is not likely to know anything about the matter of which he has 
supreme control; and generally has enough good sense, under the circumstances, to let the 
architectural office work out its own problems in its own way. The communities for whose use 
these buildings are erected have no voice or influence in the designing of them; the architects 

of those localities have no opportunity to contribute towards the work, and there is not even a 

central architectural authority, or board of appeals, by whom questions affecting the architecture 

of national public buildings may be determined. Hence the buildings erected by the govern- 
ment, while they may display some uniform characteristics in different sections of the country, 
cannot be regarded as examples of a national architecture. 
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It is in public buildings erected by communities other than the national government that we 
see those tendencies which are peculiarly American, and therefore tending, as has been said, to 
a certain degree of likeness, but differing in essential points, according to locality. One of these 
is to pile up public buildings in the centre, making them pyramidal in general profile by sur- 
mounting them with high domes, which are used mainly to obtain bold sky-lines; while they 
are as often evidences of a spirit of rivalry between neighboring localities, which may be blessed 
with the means for erecting such structures, and seldom enhance the interior usefulness or effect, 
The tastes of building committees in this respect have been quite uniform, both in the East and 
West. 

The difference between Eastern and Western architectural development is mainly due to 
differences in the average culture of the two sections. Until recently it has been affected by a 
difference in monetary resources. This has been seen more in public than in private buildings. 
But at present the West is quite as lavish as the East in appropriations for State, county, and 
city buildings. 

Architectural progress in the West has not been the same with all classes of structures; and 
the reason for this is, that uniform architectural talent is not employed on public and private 
work. As a rule, the public buildings in the West have employed inferior talent, and private 
ones have had the best available. Therefore, to intelligently understand the present condition of 
the art, public and private buildings must be considered separately. 


Public buildings naturally comprise those erected for State, county, and municipal purposes. 
Private buildings are mainly for business and residence. Churches form a class by themselves. 

With very few exceptions the public buildings of the Western States have been erected 
within the lifetime of the present generation. Those which are exceptional reflect the tendency 
so general in the early days of the Republic to adopt Greek types in architecture, and were 
carried out in whatever material proved to be handy, without regard to structural propriety. 
Many of these have been superseded, within the memory of man, by modern structures; and 
in fact there are no public buildings over thirty years of age which are now suited to the pur- 
poses for which they were intended. 

The prevalent custom of public architectural competitions has resulted in the selection of 
architects for these buildings whose talents are below the average. It is needless here to discuss 
the competition question, except so far as its results are concerned. But it is a fact, that very 
seldom do the best architects enter such contests, and the choice of designs being controlled 
by men whose only abilities are in the field of politics, it is generally a matter of chance whose 
design is accepted; and those which please the eye the most are such as happen to be suited 
to the comprehension of the intellectual mediocrities who sit in judgment on them. 

In the styles of architecture employed in public buildings in the West there is as yet no 
evidence of any tendency toward a national style, of which we see evidences in private archi- 
tectural works everywhere. To prevent any misunderstanding as to what is meant by national 
style, I will explain that it is the tendency of a number of architects — whether working in con- 
cert or not—to follow nearly uniform principles in construction and design, uncontrolled by the 
traditions of previously existing styles. I say uncontrolled, though I think they may be zxfluenced, 
a word of less comprehensive import. Of such is the prevalent tendency in domestic and com- 
mercial architecture to employ straight lintels placed flush with the walls and in connection with 
horizontal band courses; also continuous sills and visible bond courses in piers, cornices for wall 
protection only, and not for shadow effects; and, generally, ornamentation of the sarface of walls 
and wéthin the surface plane. The design of such buildings, though it has little in common with 
any historical style, has been largely influenced by the study of mediaval Gothic architecture and 
the works of Viollet-le-Duc, which have had such extensive circulation in this country. I shall 


have occasion to speak of this tendency of domestic architecture in another place. 
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The architecture of our public buildings has simply been ringing the changes on the styles 
of Greece and Rome, but more especially upon those of Rome. The architects call it Renais- 
sance, but it has little in common with the historical Renaissance of Italy or France. It has 


’ 


more in common with the so-called “Italian” of England, which has been in favor from the days 
of Inigo Jones and Wren to the Gothic revival of our own time. It received its greatest impetus 
from the erection of Saint Paul’s, and its latest from the London club-houses. England never 
had a Renatssance of classic architecture. She simply copied the works done in that name by 
the architects of Italy and France. The nearest approach to it was the picturesque combina- 
tions of classic details with Gothic forms of the time of James I. and Elizabeth, now called 
Jacobean, and revived to cater to fashionable tastes. But even that style, if style it may be 
called, was inspired by the picturesque and artistic late flamboyant and early Renaissance of 
Normandy and Flanders. 

Considering the average intelligence of the brains through which Greek and Roman details 
have been sifted in order to evolve the designs of our public buildings in the West, we might 
conclude that the merits and demerits of these buildings, as works of architecture, were not 
worth serious discussion. So far as their value as actual monuments is concerned, this is so. 
But their size and prominence, combined with that attribute to which the public attach so much 
importance, their cost, and the fact that many will stand for ages in their respective local- 
ities without rivals in these qualifications for popular renown, have given them such a position 
in the public eye, that, in spite of all that may be said, they will always stand as public 
educators of the most powerful sort. 





The earliest were—like the old public buildings of the Eastern States erected after the last 
war with England — attempts to revive the Temple architecture of Greece. The latest are dubbed 
Neo-Grec, and are in truth copied out of French books containing illustrations of the modern 
French work of the Second Empire, which followed the innovations of Labrouste. With both, 
and with all the intermediate styles, the dome has been introduced almost without exception. 
Ten years ago mansard roofs came to be considered as essential to all public as well as private 
buildings, but they have now fallen into disfavor. The State-House at Springfield, Ill., repre- 
senting an expenditure of three and a half millions, and still unfinished, has mansard roofs on 
the two wings only, for want of any other place to put them. For the main cornice is on one 
level, and the central building is covered by a dome; consequently the mansards are built up 
above the actual top of the building. 

The most prominent public building now in course of erection in the Western States is the 
twin public building of the city of Chicago. It occupies an entire square in the centre of the 
city, and will cost when completed in the neighborhood of four million dollars. It consists of 
two structures almost exactly the same in design, but differing slightly in the materials used. 
One half is for county purposes and the other is for the use of the city government. Each 
building has one long front and two short ones. But they are to be connected at the ends by 
large arches covering the approaches to interior courts, and in the centre by a rotunda common 
to both buildings. In this twin building, the arrangement of which for county and city pur- 
poses is novel, no mansard roofs have been introduced. But in one important respect it makes 
a departure from the vernacular public building,—it will have no dome. And the reason 
why it will have none is that public opinion, and nothing else, has condemned the idea. A 
dome, or rather domical tower, was designed to stand where the rotunda is now to be placed, 
and the work was actually commenced. But the agitation of the question of dome or no dome 
was so long continued, that it became the theme of popular conversation in the city. And 
When the people talked, they naturally began to inquire as to the proprieties of the matter, with- 
out regard to precedents. Two arguments prevailed: one was that a dome would be of no 
practical use; and, inasmuch as it would be purely an ornamental appendage if erected, it was 
found that it would be more than useless, for the reason that it could not be seen to advantage 
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from the streets of the city. The argument in favor of economy certainly had weight in pre- 
venting the erection of a great and costly dome, but it is doubtful whether it would have been 
vetoed, had not a popular agitation resulted in making evident the absurdity of erecting a dome 
that was of no use, and could not be seen except from the suburbs. So here we have a case 
in which popular opinion has had a direct influence upon the design of the most prominent 
building in a large city. There can be no doubt but that the example will become a precedent, 
and it is safe to predict that this structure will mark an important departure in the use of domes 
on public buildings. The decision in this case was doubtless influenced by the present condi- 
tion of the dome on the unfinished State-House at Springfield, Illinois, a building which the 
present generation will not be likely to see finished, and which another generation will have too 
much good taste to complete. 

The new State-House at Des Moines, Iowa, has a dome of iron and copper, just completed, 
and of small dimensions, suggesting in a measure a decreased sense of the importance of 
domes generally. The State of Indiana has just commenced its new Capitol, which is designed 
to have a dome of stone and iron. It will be many years in course of erection, and may prove 
to be the last of the domical State capitols. All these buildings are in the American Renais- 
sance style. They are all costly and elaborate. 

Thus far no State or county building in the Western States has been erected in any other 
style. But there is a class of public buildings, of which a large number have been erected of 
late years, in which a greater originality of style and more perfect adaptability to their purpose 
has been displayed. These are what may be generically termed “ public institutions,” erected 
for various charitable purposes. 

The great improvements lately made in the management of public institutions, such as 
hospitals and insane asylums, the introduction of machinery for performing much of the labor 
required in their care and maintenance, and improved systems of heating, ventilating. lighting, 
and cooking, have all contributed toward giving a utilitarian character to such establishments. 
And this has not failed to have a direct influence upon their architecture. The disposition of 
the buildings with reference to giving them the best positions for obtaining light and air, and 
their arrangement to meet the several conveniences of communication, have brought them into 
picturesque groupings. The necessity for having tall chimneys and ventilating shafts has led to 
the treatment of such necessary accessories in an artistic manner, giving them prominence rather 
than attempting to hide them. Clocks are desirable on such buildings, and hence clock towers 
are introduced, while other towers are required for water tanks. 

For such requirements the old conventional forms of classic architecture are inappropriate: 
hence architects have exercised more freedom in architectural treatment. But still another 
influence has been felt in the erection of such structures, which is found in the materials 
of construction employed. When it is proposed to erect a State-house or a city hall, the 
design is first made, and the material is procured to carry out the design. In such cases it is 
not thought inappropriate to send to great distances for stones of a certain color or texture, 
while those which might be equally appropriate, and to which the designs could be readily 
adapted, are to be found in the vicinity. Thus the granite for the Cincinnati Custom-House is 
brought from Maine, and stone for the Chicago Custom-House is brought from the vicinity of 
Cincinnati. In the case of the erection of asylums and hospitals, the appropriations are gen- 
erally small at first, and the necessity for economy compels the adoption of a stone which is 
near at hand. The designs must be adapted to such stone, hence the buildings are likely to 
have a character in consonance with the qualities and possibilities of the stone employed. The 
history of architecture, through all time, shows that the best architectural forms have always been 
developed from a necessity to work in a given material. Still there is another reason why the 
public institutions of the West are more elastic in design than all others. It is found in the 
fact that so many are built of brick. The use of bricks has always given architects great free- 
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dom in design. The use of a material which is generally considered to have no beauty in 
itself, has always led designers to seek beauty in the disposition of masses rather than details. 

Taking all these circumstances together, we find good reason for the fact, that a decided 
improvement has taken place of late years in the design of public buildings of this class. This 
result has come from natural and legitimate causes, and whether such works have been intrusted 
to architects of ability and education, or to the average of those who may be found in the 
Western States, they have been architecturally more satisfactory than the more pretentious court- 
houses and State capitols. The style commonly called Gothic, but which has only a vague 
resemblance to historical examples of that style, has lately predominated in buildings of this 
class. The best of them are those in which ideas of style have been least prominent, and in 
all of them there is evidence of a tendency toward a national architecture. It is useless in the 
limits of this paper to name any number of these buildings. From the very nature of their 
objects they are of necessity isolated structures, often built in places where they are seen by 
few persons beside the residents of the neighboring city or village. Hence as standing examples 
of architectural art they can exert but a limited influence as public educators. 


It is in the large cities that architectural examples are “‘seen and read.” And in these the 
most predominant are private buildings. They may be broadly classified as business buildings and 
residences. Business buildings in the large Western cities have, until very recently, been copies of 
those in New York and Boston. Western architects have only copied the exteriors of the works 
of their Eastern neighbors. They have failed to adopt the thorough systems of duz/ding for which 
New York especially is justly noted. Their works have been showy shells, often covering rotten 
meat. They have copied only that which is least meritorious in their examples. Up to the 
time of the great fire in Chicago the stone buildings of that city and St. Louis, the largest, and, 
to travellers, most prominent of the Western cities, were as a class constructed internally in a 
manner that no Eastern contractor would risk and no Eastern architect would accept, either as to 
materials or workmanship. A marked improvement in this respect has taken place in Chicago; 
but it is still far behind New York except in one particular, the thickness of walls employed. 
St. Louis has improved but little. Cincinnati has always been the best-built city in the West, 
and can now show more business structures of good construction and appropriate exterior design 
than either of the others mentioned. San Francisco, to which our eyes are so often turned for 
the development of American ideas, unaffected by foreign influences, is what Chicago was 
fifteen years ago, a city of unsubstantial glitter. 

The constructive element is important in considering the development of architecture in 
business buildings, because the main desideratum to be considered in their erection is strength. 
Where this receives due consideration we may always see a tendency in the right direction. 
But strength masked by bad art, as may be seen in so much of the business architecture of 
New York, contributes nothing to architectural progress. In strength made evident to the senses 
we find the first dawn of architecture. The better it is expressed, the better the art. It is the 
artistic expression given to construction which distinguishes architecture from engineering. To 
decorate construction in a business building is a dangerous practice, but admissible to a certain 
degree. Moderation in this is the true architect’s jewel. As elaboration in design has been the 
main fault in our business structures, simplicity is the condition to be sought for. Whatever 
tendency such buildings may have to express their fitness for their several purposes, by con- 
vincing us that they have been made strong enough in a natural way, is good so long as sim- 
plicity in ornamentation is adhered to. There are a few examples of such buildings in the 
Western cities, mostly in Cincinnati and Chicago. Their main characteristics are absence of all 
projections except of window-sills and at the cornice, and the latter made very slight, square- 
ness of openings, vertical lines of main piers made predominant, horizontal lines made by bond 
courses, iron-work made very plain, and cornices of solid material. The style has been used in 
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Chicago in many business buildings of moderate size and cost, and in a few of greater preten- 
sions. A store now erecting on the corner of Fifth Avenue and Monroe Street is a good 


example. Shillito’s store in Cincinnati is the most important store building of the kind that has 


been erected. Good examples may also be found in Detroit, Indianapolis, and Milwaukee. 


Dwelling-house architecture has only within a very few years made a departure from what 
the American Architect calls the “vernacular style.” The conventional “ brown-stone front” 
of New York, and the bald brick and marble front of Philadelphia, have had but little influence 
upon the dwelling-house architecture of Western cities. The “swell fronts” of Boston have 
however been extensively copied. Used as they have been in Chicago and St. Louis on two- 
story houses mostly, they present less objectionable street perspectives than those of Boston, 
where such houses, three and four stories in height, are built in long rows, suggesting corrugated 
walls. In Western cities, even where land is dearest, the dwellings are lower and deeper than 
in those of the East; while to houses of any pretension there is generally allotted an air space 
on one side or both. This willingness on the part of property owners to be more liberal in 
the use of land has given better opportunities for design in domestic architecture, while on the 
other hand, by reason of the increased cost of houses with exposed sides, the owners have been 
obliged to economize in the exterior expense. It is noticeable that, whenever parties build for 
their own use in solid blocks, the fronts are always more expensive in material and more 
elaborate in design. A man naturally expects to have a given amount of house for the same 
amount of money, whether his appropriation is expended on three fronts or one. It is evident, 
therefore, that the isolated house always gives greater opportunities for design. The existence 
of a great many in any one city conduces to variety, while monotony in design always accom- 
panies the erection of houses in blocks. In the West a larger proportion of houses are built 
for their owners; and as every one has either caprice, good taste, bad, or whatever his freak of 
fancy may be called, we find in this another reason for the variety in design in the houses 
of such cities. The speculative builder has never found such a field for his genius in the West 
as in the East. Wherever he operates, he builds the maximum of house on the minimum of 
lot. In New York he actually sets the fashions, but in the West he has not yet become an 
autocrat. There he builds houses of moderate pretensions in dozens and half-dozens only. But, 
as in the East, they are always in solid blocks. He generally employs an architect, a practice 
almost unknown with such people in the East, where it is customary to borrow the copy of 
some architect’s elevation used by himself or his friend in executing a contract. His fronts 
partake of the prevailing tendencies in design. His buildings only differ from those erected by 
contract, in that he taxes his ingenuity for cheap methods of doing his inside work. His influ- 
ence upon architectural progress is as yet but slight. 

Dwelling-house architecture in the West has partaken largely of the prevailing tendency to 
employ so-called Gothic details. A step in advance of this has, however, been made by some 
architects, in adopting a constructive style best adapted to the materials employed, and setting 
aside all precedents in the use of detail. The Gothic influence has been most largely felt in 
these works, but its details are not reproduced. The style is characterized by simplicity in 
treatment, the almost entire absence of projections from walls, the use of square openings 
spanned by lintels, and continuous sill and lintel courses. The most expensive and ornate 
dwellings show a more decided leaning toward the modern English Gothic style, both in general 
forms and in details. High roofs with gables and elaborate dormers are used, by which effective 
sky lines are obtained. These buildings show a decided improvement in design over the two- 
story houses with “swell fronts,” mansard roofs, and dormer windows. Formerly, when it was 
desired to provide a home for some wealthy householder, the only variation from the vernacular 


style just described consisted in placing rooms on both sides of an entrance hall, and making 
thereby a double “ swell front.” 
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While that indescribable style of house building which we term “the vernacular,” still 
prevails to a great extent through the large Western cities, the attempts of the architects to 
emancipate themselves from it have in some cases led to the introduction of the modern French 
academic style, treated with considerable freedom. As a modification or improvement on the 
“vernacular,” it is a step in advance, but has none of the characteristics of a natural style 
suited to our necessities and adapted to our building materials. In interior decoration a greater 
improvement is seen than in external architecture. Eastern influences have prevailed through 
the introduction of Eastern work, which is transportable. But the quantity of imported work is 
inconsiderable, as the West is quite as quick in finding ways to do its own work as the East 
is. Its artists and artist-workmen are apt in receiving new ideas and in developing them in new 
forms, and have even sent their products to Eastern markets. 


In church architecture the West has made less progress than in any other branch of the art. 
It is safe to say that the development of church architecture in America has only received 
encouragement from one religious denomination, the Protestant Episcopal Church, and that 
denomination is less numerous, proportionally, than any other. It seems to be the only Church 
that values architecture as an adjunct to religious teaching. Its clergy are intelligent amateurs. 
Its relationship to the Church of England makes ‘dear to it all the hallowed associations of 
that Church, and it claims mediaeval architecture as its own. This denomination is not wealthy 
in the West, and consequently its buildings and its influence are not prominent. But wherever 
the latter has been felt, it has been attended with good results. 

The average Western church of the better class is a combination of a lecture hall, a school, 
and a club-house. It is a congregational home for social as well as didactic purposes. In one 
respect Western churches are more complete than those of other localities; and in this they 
give evidence of the advance of civilization, if not of xsthetics. They are always well heated 
and ventilated. They are thoroughly comfortable, and even luxurious. They are, as ministers 
have been proud to claim, homelike. And perhaps this is a good quality in a country where 
home ties are less firm than in the East, where the population is less permanent, and where 
there are so many persons whose homes are far away. It is natural, therefore, that among such 
congregations the value of architecture as an aid to religious inspiration should be little appre- 
ciated, and utilitarian matters should be of first concern. With these reflections, it seems hardly 
necessary to consider in detail the present position of church architecture in the West in its 
relation to the present condition of the art. It will in time develop new ideas, which will be 
worthy of future consideration. 

It may be said in conclusion, that, notwithstanding the crudities and abominations which exist 
everywhere, as it is perfectly natural that they should, among new communities, like those of many 
of our Western cities, the present condition of architectural art in them is healthy. Though but 
few examples of good work may be seen, we may judge best of the present tendencies by that 
which is now going on and projected. The popular mind in the West seems more inclined to 
consider that architecture is an art in which the comfort, well-being, and esthetic education of 
all is concerned, and not as a matter which cannot be understood, and is therefere to be treated 
with indifference. The daily papers give it great prominence, and have done much to make its 
importance known. The fact that the Chicago Times of November 2d, 1879, devoted an entire 
page to a carefully written essay on architecture, in which the prevailing faults of the buildings 
of that city were freely criticised, is a recognition of the value and importance of popularizing 
the art, which should be applauded by all its votaries. Heretofore architectural criticism has 
been almost unknown. When the daily press treats the subject in a popular way and with 


discrimination, architectural development in the West will be subject to another potent influence, 
Which cannot fail to be fraught with good results. 


P. B. WIGHT. 
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A Japanese Hero. 
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NOTES ON HOKUSAT, 


THE FOUNDER OF THE 


MODERN JAPANESE SCHOOL OF DRAWING. 


the diversity in the styles of drawing. In one style, the stiff 


2 IN studying the pictorial art of Japan, one is impressed with 


and formal isometric perspective, figures, foliage, and all, 





equally in harmony; in another, an utter violation of all 
perspective; in yet another, figures of so conventional a 
character that they no longer resemble what they were in- 
tended for, like the huckster’s cry upon the street, which 
by constant repetition becomes unintelligible. The various 
schools represented by these styles are all old, and it may. 
with truth be said that the grotesque perspective in their 
works is shared by many of the old artists of Europe. 
There are drawings of sieges by German designers, for ex- 
ample, in which the figures in the distance are seen easily 
clambering over three-storied buildings. In Europe art has 
kept pace with the changes in other branches of knowledge. 
In Japan, however, through the conservative character of its 
people, these early schools have been projected into the 
present, with hardly a change in methods. 

While there is so much, however, in Japanese art that 
we cannot understand, and are for that reason too apt to hastily misjudge, there is a good 
deal, nevertheless, that excites our admiration,— wonderful effects in landscape that bring us 
into sympathy with the artist, and enable us partially to realize the results he was struggling 
for. Yet even in these cases the accessories are all so strange to us,—the formal clouds of 
gold-leaf, the mountain peaks isolated by invisible mists, —that, judging by our standards, we 
can never fully appreciate and admire. 

But, besides these old styles, there are also others which give us such delicious bits of 
Nature that we know the artist must have studied in her school alone. Among these we meet 
with figure drawings, which instantly arrest our attention. In their presence we feel instinctively 
that the easy grace and life-like attitudes are surely due to a different method, and represent a 
different school. This style has for its originator Hokusai,! who, with his followers and imitators, 
forms the modern school of drawing. One of the charms of Hokusai’s art, for it has many, 
springs from the fact that he went directly to Nature, untrammelled by the formal methods of 
past times. 

To appreciate the wonderful advance made by Hokusai, one must study patiently the history 
of pictorial art in Japan, and to do this it is necessary to collect and study thousands of pictures 
and sketches of Japanese artists in all times. These are embodied in screens and kakamonos, 


1 This name is given by various authors as Hoffksai, Hoffskai, Hoxie, Hoksai. 
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temple decorations, and published books. Happily, the way has been made easy by the pains- 
taking and admirable labors of Dr. W. Anderson, of the British Legation in Tokio. Dr, 
Anderson, in his History of Fapanese Art,’ has given us a history of the origin and rise of the 
different schools of painting from the earliest times. From his pamphlet I take the liberty of 
extracting the following relating to Hokusai, as being the most thorough and succinct account 
of the life and works of this remarkable man. 

Hokusai “was born at Honzhiyo, in Yedo, in the year 1760, and was the son of Nakazhima 
Ise, a mirror-maker. The first forty-five or fifty years of his life were spent in comparative 
obscurity. His public career did not commence until about 1810, when he was induced to take 
a wider range of action by establishing himself in Yedo as an industrial artist and teacher of 
drawing. Pupils quickly flocked to him, and, his original 
sketches being insufficient to provide them with models, 
he was led to multiply them by engravings, and to this 
end the publication of the A/aiguwa, or “ Ten Thousand 
Sketches,” was commenced. The novelty and beauty of 
the wood-cuts attracted immediate attention, and the 
draughtsman and teacher became almost at once a ce- 
lebrity in a wide though humble sphere. His fame grew 
as volume after volume of his book appeared, and edi- 
tion after edition sold, and there were not wanting learned 
and clever men to write admiring prefaces to each issue, 
imitators to print rival works, and a multitude of pupils 
of his own class to perpetuate his name and style. There 
was nothing in his pictures to shock the taste of the 
more zxsthetically constituted of his admirers, no lack of 
gravity or dignity in his saints and sages, of might and 
fierceness in his warriors, or of artless beauty in his 


renderings of his gentle compatriots; but his real strength 


ty, 


lay in the popular sketches in which the every-day life 
of the people was mirrored with a truth that could 
come only from one of whose life these things formed 


a part,—a truth that on-lookers from another world like 





a truth, 
moreover, brightened by flashes of the native humor 


Moronobu and Itsutefu could never attain,” 


of the artist, and never defaced by coarse, ill-tempered, 


or misconceiving caricature. Their ceremonials and 





amusements, their historical landmarks, their folk-lore, 
and the homely jokes that repetition could not spoil, 
were there in characters that the most unlearned could read; while at every page a well-known 
view, a common bird or insect, a household pet, a favorite flower, or some other of the thou- 
sand objects of daily familiarity, found a graceful record in a few suggestive touches of the 
artist’s magic pencil. It is impossible to conceive a work more calculated to influence those for 
whom it was intended, or to give the student of old Japan a more complete view of the senti- 
ments and tastes of the easy-going, peaceful millions of the people.” 

Dr. Anderson, in closing his account of Hokusai, says: “A criticism of the thousands of 
wood-cuts from his sketches would require a volume. Of the original drawings nothing can be 
said, as they were sacrificed in the process of engraving, and few, if any, of his paintings are 
now in existence.” 


! The first part of this work, entitled Pictorial Art, was read before the Asiatic Society of Japan, June 17, 1879. 


2 Hokusai belonged to the lower classes of society, while the older painters, such as the two named in the text, were members 
of the aristocracy. 
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By rare good fortune I came into possession of two kakamonos (hanging pictures) by 
Hokusai, as well as some hasty sketches made by him as a lesson for one of his pupils This 
pupil, now an old gentleman, had for a long time treasured these precious objects, and gave 
them to me, accompanied by some additional information regarding Hokusai, which, so far as 1 
am aware, has never before been published. This information has been the only reason of my 
preparing the present notes. The letter containing it is here given entire, in a translation made 
by one of my Japanese pupils. 

“Hokusai drew his Maiguwa, or series of books, in Nagoya, a place celebrated for its 
painters. When he first went there the people went to see him, and asked him in what kind 


AS 
to be the beginning of his books. When he was very young 7) 
he learned the art of drawing, but could not draw very well, > 
and some one advised him that he had better give it up. This rT ™~ % 


of drawing he excelled. And he replied that he who only ex- 
cels in one thing is not a painter, but only a part of a painter. 
So they all came to him, and asked him to draw this object 
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and that. He drew according to their requests, and this is said 
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advice he did not follow, but went on studying, not from books, 
but from nature. It is said that, when he wanted to draw a 
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dragon, he could see it before him [and my Japanese friend adds in parenthesis, “I think some 
kind of hallucination”]. When he was about to die, he sent a very pleasant letter to Mr. 
Takagi, one of my father’s friends, which runs as follows: — 

“*King Ema [a sort of Japanese Pluto] has grown very old, and is about to retire from 
office. He has accordingly had built for him a nice little house in the country, and wants me 
to paint a kakamono. I must start within a few days, and when I go shall take my drawings 
With me, and take lodgings at the corner of Jigoku dori Nichome [Hell Street], and shall be 
very glad to have you visit me when you have occasion to go there. HOKUSAI.’ 

“He changed his name very often. He was first called Jaito, then Hokusai, then Iitsu, and 


finally Manji. At the time he published his MZ/afguwa he was called Hokusai, and this name 
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became predominant. Unfortunately, his drawings were not appreciated. It was even supposed 
to be a sign of poor taste to have his kakamonos hanging in our rooms. He used the worst 
kind of brushes and colors,—the brushes made for writing and not for drawing, as they were 
cheaper.” 

The following additional facts, not incorporated in this letter, I obtained from the same gen- 
tleman, who was among the last of Hokusai’s pupils. 


The kakamono which is represented in the full page wood-cut was 


, Former drawn by Hokusai when he was eighty-six years old, and at that time 

i he wore no glasses. The sketches he drew when he was eighty-four 

b eit) ul 

x Hoku. Years old. He was extremely pleasant and agreeable in manners; drew 

> with great rapidity; was very poor, and received but little pay for his 

~} sai work. Hokusai had an ungrateful grandson, and often changed his resi- 

5% > dence to avoid him, at the same time keeping his address a secret. | 
%, + Stupid believe it is not known where he is buried. 

4 Considering the many names assumed by Hokusai, it would be well 

‘-. Pen for collectors of Japanese kakamonos, etc. to be familiar with them, so 


that his pictures may be identified, should any others be in existence. 
A conspicuous mark on the kakamonos in my possession is like the 
Fylfot, an ancient symbol common in India, Thibet, and amongst the 
Buddhists of Asia generally. The legend here given is a correct copy 
from the inscription on the kakamono. The Chinese character resem- 
bling the Fylfot means “stupid.” Expressions of a similar nature often 





occur among the artists, writers, etc. of Japan, implying modesty or 
depreciation of one’s talents. 

A daughter of Hokusai inherited in some degree the genius of her father, as shown by 
some drawings of flowers and women now in my possession. 

It will be observed that the sketches do not bear the artist’s name or sign. They were all 
drawn on one sheet, but for convenience are separately engraved on blocks for presentation 
here. The legend was written by Hokusai, and freely translated runs thus: —‘“ The figures of 
persons must have the head over either of two feet perpendicularly, for they will appear tum- 
bling down otherwise. You can compare with other pictures in application of this rule. Con- 
sider it.” The perpendicular line in the legend, and repeated in the drawings of the figures, 
shows the application of the rule. 

The kakamono is exceedingly rich and beautiful in color. It is a veritable “ harmony in 
red, green, and gray.” The extreme length of the figure, measuring from the extremity of the 
bow to the lower edge of the right foot, is seventeen and a half inches. 


EDWARD S. MORSE. 





From Hoxvusar’s ** MANGuUWA.” 






































THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





IV.—PETER MORAN. 


ENIUS, or even talent, generally stands alone in solitary grandeur. The 
Counts of Canossa can boast of but one Michelangelo, if the great artist 
really ennobled the family of that name. Lionardo da Vinci has no com- 
panion among his kindred. Sometimes a great luminary is accompanied by 
one or more satellites; but their light is overpowered and obscured by the 
splendors of the central sun. It is seldom that a number of stars of the 





same magnitude are found grouped together in close relationship. Still, 
there have been a few such cases. The Bellinis and the Bassanos may be cited among the 
Italians. A very marked instance is to be found in the Bemmel family,—artists, if not of 
great, at least of respectable reputation. No less than fourteen painters of this name are re- 
corded, all sprung from the same stock, and handing down their traditions from the middle of 
the seventeenth to the confines of our own century. The Koekkoeks, great favorites not very 
long ago with American picture-buyers, are likewise an artistic tribe, although in point of num- 
bers far inferior to the Bemmels. An interesting instance of the same kind is to be found in 
the Morans; and the curious feature in their case is, that not only are most of the members of 
the original family imbued with the artistic spirit, but they seem to draw towards themselves 
none but kindred natures, or to pass the contagion to all those who come into closer contact 
with them. 

The three brothers, Edward, Thomas, and Peter Moran, are well known as successful artists, 
and from them the artistic influence has radiated upon a large circle of relatives. Mr. Edward 
Moran’s sons are artists of promise. Mrs. Thomas Moran and her son Paul both handle the 
brush and the etching-needle, and Mrs. Peter Moran follows their example. Nor does the list 
stop here; for Mr. S. J. Ferris is a brother-in-law of the Morans, and his son, G. Ferris, is also 
a painter and an etcher. 

Mr. Peter Moran, of Philadelphia, the youngest of the three brothers, was born in Bolton, 
Lancashire, England, in 1842, and came to America when a child. He commenced etching 
some time during the latter part of 1874, but produced only one plate, the interior of a black- 
smith’s shop, which he destroyed as unsatisfactory, not even retaining any impressions from it. 
The following is a complete list of the plates done by the artist up to date: !— 


1. Donkeys and Sheep. Etched on New Year’s day, 1875. Signed, P. M. (in the sky). — Size of engraved 
surface, breadth 444"; height 3}2”. 
. A Summer Evening. 1875. Signed, P. Moran (in the sky). — B. 53"; h. 3%". 
Cow and Calf. 1875. Signed, P. M. (in the sky). — B. 33”; h. 4}3". 
A Country Road. 1875. From nature. Signed, P. M. (in the sky). — B. 5,%"; h. 33". 
. A Showery Day. 1875. Signed, P. M. (in the sky). — B. 54"; h. 3". 
. Spring. 1875. Signed, P. M., the letters interlaced (twice, in the sky). — B. 544"; h. 37%". 
. Evening. Cattle crossing the Stream. 1875. Signed, P. M. (in the water). — B. 7"; h. 37%". 


2 
3. 
4. 
5 
6 
7 


‘ This list being complete, the plates are numbered. No numbers were given with the lists previously published, as they 
ntained selections only. 
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8. Zhe Chariot Race. Circus Maximus. After Wagner. Done in conjunction with Mr. S. J. Ferris, 
Signed, Peter Moran and S. J. Ferris, etched 1875.— B. 223"; h. 8g". Published by Messrs. Gebbie and Barrie.! 

9. A Challenge. 1875. Signed, P. Moran. — B. 3}%"; h. 23". 

10. Summer. 1875. Signed, P. Moran. — B. 53"; h. 6". 

11. A Roadside Watering Place. 1875. Signed, P. M. (in lower left-hand corner). — B. 2}4"; h, 37". 

12. Return of the Herd. 1875. B. 103"; h. 5”. 

13. A Country Smithy. 1875. Signed, P. M. (in lower left-hand corner). — B. 33"; h. 2}3". 

14. Study of Sheep. 1876.— B. 6"; h. 33". 

15. Zhe Source of the Stream. 1876. Signed, P. M.— B. 23"; h. 7". 

16. Traveller attacked by Wolves. After R. Ansdell, 1876. — B. 14"; h. g}". 

17. Hiawatha. After Thos. Moran. 1876.— B. 83"; h. 113". Plate owned by Mr. Thos. Moran. 

18. Hiawatha. After Thos. Moran. 1876.— B. 114"; h. 83". Plate owned by Mr. Thos. Moran. 

19. Winter. 1876.—B. 8}"; h. 53”. 

20. The Dying Lioness. From the bronze group by Wolf. 1876.—B. 11"; h. roy". Plate owned by 
the Fairmount Park Art Association. 

21. The Last Hope. After Henriette Ronner. 1876. — B. 7}$"; h. 53". 

22. Cattle Ploughing. After Rosa Bonheur. 1876. Signed P. Moran.—B. 9"; h. 44". This and No. 21 
for “ Masterpieces of the International Exhibition, 1876.” Published by Messrs. Gebbie and Barrie. 
23. Morning. A Dusty Road. 1877.— B. 643"; h. 4,%". 
24. The Noonday Rest. 1877. Signed, P. M. (in lower right-hand corner).— B. 53"; h. 33". Published 
this number of the AMERICAN ART REVIEW. 
25. The Dying Lioness. From the bronze group by Wolf. 1877. Signed, P. Moran. Same subject as 
No. 20. — B. 7"; h. 6" from base to top of lion’s head. Plate owned by Messrs. Gebbie and Barrie. 

26. The Cat feigning Death. After B. Gempt. 1877.—B. 6"; h. 83". For “ Masterpieces,” etc. 

27. The Ford. 1878.—B. 77"; h. 343". 

28. Etchings by P. Moran. 1878.— Frontispiece for the artist’s etchings. Sketch from nature. B. 64"; h. 6,3,". 

29. On the Neschamoniec. 1878.— B. 43"; h. 23". 

30. Sunset. Cattle Drinking. 1878. Signed, P. Moran. — B. 53"; h. 4)”. 

31. A Stream by the Willows. 1879.— B. 43"; h. 34". 

32. Landscape and Cattle. After Van Marcke. 1879.—B. 7%"; h. 6". Published in the Review for 
December, 1879. 


i 


~ 


33. A Road by the Schuylkill. From nature. 1879. Although executed in the year named, this plate is 
signed, in the lower right-hand corner: 8781. M. P. July. — Size of plate, b. 7"; h. 63". 

34. Young Lady Reading. 1879. Signed, P. Moran. Dry point. — Size of plate, b. 33"; h. 33”. 

35. Old Lady Reading. 1879. Dry-point on zinc. — Size of plate, b. 63"; h. 73". 


The greatest interest naturally attaches to the artist’s original etchings, which — especially in 
proofs printed by Mr. Moran himself— form a most attractive collection. In nearly all of them, 
animals, which are Mr. Moran’s specialty, are the prominent feature, but his rendering of land- 
scape, especially in connection with cattle, is also charming. One of the great elements of Mr. 
Moran’s success as an etcher lies in the correct drawing of his animals; another is to be 
sought in the vigor and boldness of his execution. In both he makes one feel that he is no 
longer groping, but that he knows his strength, and therefore goes at his work unhesitatingly, 
thus imparting a delightful feeling of security even to the beholder. It might be said, perhaps, 
that this self-confidence occasionally leads him into over-biting, especially in his backgrounds; 
but one would not want to exchange this fault, if fault it be, for timidity and lack of strength. 
In his composition and treatment Mr. Moran occasionally reminds us of other artists; but the 
resemblance is more in subject than anything else; and although undoubtedly Mr. Moran has 
carefully studied the best French etchers, his methods are thoroughly his own, and his individu- 
a magnificent composition, 
both in line and in light and shade, and so far the artist’s chef d’auvre,—and in Nos. 19 and 
30. The latter, with its rather overpowering “ impressional” sky, is likely to provoke criticism 





ality asserts itself at every step. It is most apparent in No. 12, 





at first; but one returns to it again and again, and learns to admire. In the natural scene 


1 This plate is also mentioned in the list of the works of Mr. S. J. Ferris, Review for January, p. 104. But the size there 
given is not quite correct. 
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represented the sky also was the most prominent feature which attracted and riveted the atten- 
tion; it is but proper, therefore, that it should be so in the pictorial rendering. As a piece of 
powerful work, Zhe Dying Lioness, No. 20, is worthy of especial mention. Opposed to it in 
delicacy are some of the smaller plates, of which the beautiful little Country Smithy, No. 13, is 
the type, and our own illustration an example. The two dry-points are mainly interesting from 
a technical point of view. Mr. Moran has made capital use of the bur in them, and the head 
of the young lady in No. 34 is charmingly soft and velvety in effect. In the drawing they do 
not equal the artist’s other plates. 

In his methods of work Mr. Moran follows the old ways, even to the use of the bordering 
wax, which, strange to say, he considers more convenient than the bath. 





V.—THOMAS MORAN. 


HOMAS MORAN—born in England in 1837, and brought to America when he 
was seven years of age — etched his first plate in 1860. Since then he has allowed 
his etcher’s tools to rest, until the year 1879, when he took them up again with 
characteristic enthusiasm. His whole e@uvre, thus far, comprises nine plates, which 
are here enumerated in the order of their production. 





Study of Trees. First plate etched in 1860. — Size of plate, breadth 33"; height 54”. 
A Bazaar.— Size of engraved surface, breadth 33"; height 43". 
. Bridge and Trees. Signed with the artist’s well-known monogram, T. and M. interlaced. — B. 4}"; h. 8." 
vening. Signed with the monogram in the lower margin of the plate. — B. 114"; h. 73". 
. Study of Willows. Signed with the monogram. — Size of plate, b. 63"; h. 3". 
. The Passaic Meadows. Signed with the monogram. — Size of engraved surface, b. 84"; h. 5§". Pub- 
lished with this number of the Review. 
7. Ku-Ra-Tu. A Pai-Ute Girl. Signed, T. Moran, and dated 1879. — B. 53"; h. 8}". 
8. The Yellowstone River. Signed with the monogram, and dated 1879. — B. 64"; h. 87%". 
9. The Empty Cradle. Signed with the monogram, and dated 1880. — B. 58"; h. 732". 


I. 
3 
4. 
5 
6 


There is a marked difference in these plates, owing to the fact, undoubtedly, that the artist 
has been experimenting. No. 1 is rather dry and formal; No. 2 is a bit of vigorous biting, 
almost Rembrandtesque, which to those to whom the etched line is in itself a pleasure will 
prove of great interest, and in which a curious but telling effect is produced by sand-papering ; 
Nos. 3 and 4, also tolerably strongly bitten throughout, show the love of texture for which the 
artist’s oil-paintings are noted; while in Nos. 5 to 9, which are more delicately bitten, there is a 
resemblance to his water-color work. The touch in Mr. Thomas Moran’s etchings is peculiarly 
attractive. There is a nervous vitality in it, which makes every line an interesting subject of 
study. One of the most charming of these later plates is the little Study of Willows, No. 5, 
although the etching which accompanies the present notice is likewise a very good example of 
the artist’s style. If a critical remark be permitted, one might be tempted to say that the dis- 
tribution of color tends to break the unity of the composition. 

Mr. Moran, who, it is well known, has made several trips to the Western territories, has been 
deeply impressed by the artistic possibilities of this part of the country and of its native inhab- 
itants. The last three plates on the list are devoted to subjects there obtained, Nos. 7 and 9 
representing Indian women, while No. 8 is the first of a series to be devoted to the wonderful 


scenery of the Yellowstone region. 
S. R. KOEHLER. 
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AFTER THE THIRD CAMPAIGN. 





THE EXCAVATIONS AT OLYMPIA. 
































TEMPLE OF ZEUS, RESTORED, ACCORDING TO ADLER. 


OLYMPIA 


AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


(Continued from page 122.) 





THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS. 


WHEN the Germans began their excavations at Olympia, the valley 
to the south and southwest was covered with barley fields, and 
the ruins of the temple of Zeus, which had been partially laid 
bare by the French in 1829, were overgrown with oleander and 
laurel bushes interspersed with plane and fig trees. At the pres- 
ent time its aspect is completely changed, for the spade and 
pickaxe have laid bare a complete chain of about forty build- 
ings between the two rivers. The most important among them, 
beginning to the right (see plan), at the foot of the Kronian hill, 
and proceeding in a straight line towards the river Kladeos, are 
the Stadion with its secret entrance, the Treasure-Houses, the ter- 
race of the Zanes, the Metroén, the Exedra of Herodes Atticus, 

the Heraion, the Philippeion, the Gymnasion, the Hippodrome, etc. Parallel with these edifices, 

in the centre of the plain, are the temple of Zeus, some brick structures of minor importance, 
and the substructure of a Byzantine church built on the site of the workshop of Pheidias. All 
of these, with the exception of the last named and the Gymnasion, lie within the Altis, whose 
boundaries, save on the south, have been accurately determined. In studying these buildings as 
parts of a great scheme, we are struck with their relative arrangement, as being skilfully cal- 
culated to admit of the speedy concentration of a vast multitude at any given point, such as the 





Fig. r.— Corn or Ets. 


altar of Zeus, the Stadion, or the Hippodrome, or its equally rapid dispersion in various 
directions, towards the Stoa, the Sanctuaries, or the Treasure-Houses. Each lay so near to the 
others that it could be easily reached from any one, and at the same time all were sufficiently 
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separated to allow free circulation. This was further facilitated by a great road leading from 
the northwest gate of the Altis to the altar of Zeus, and to the Agora or great square, which 
was backed by the Exedra and the Treasure-Houses. In the centre of the sacred enclosure 
stood the great altar of Zeus,! between the three Doric peripteral temples of Zeus, Hera, and 
Rhea. Of these three temples that of Zeus was by far the largest and the most splendid. It 
was built by an architect of Elis, named Libon, out of the spoils taken from the Pisans by the 
Eleans in the year 570 B.C. It is not known how soon after the close of the war it was begun, 
but it was certainly finished in 431 B.C., six years after the completion of the Parthenon. The 
material used in its construction was a sand-colored, rough, hard, but porous tufa, full of muscle- 
shells, whose surface, being concealed under fine stucco, had the appearance of white marble. 
The sculptured metopes over the pronaos and the opisthodomos, representing the labors of 
Herakles, were also of marble, as were the cyma, decorated with lions’ heads, the tiled roof, 
and the lining of the walls on the inside of the building. It stood upon a stylobate or platform 
ascended by three steps, which rested upon a solid base of stone work. In architectural language 
the temple was peripteral (surrounded by columns) and hexastyle (having six columns in the 
front). (See Fig. 2.) Counting those at the corners twice, it had thirteen columns on each 
of its sides. The columns were 34 feet 4 inches in height, and 7 feet 3 inches in diameter. 











—= The building, which 
was 210 feet 3 inches 
in length, 66 feet 5 
inches in height, and 
go feet 11 inches in 





width, was divided in- 














to three parts, namely, 
the pronaos with the 





corresponding _ posti- 


Qe@eeeee 


cum at either end, 








and the cella between 








them, which was en- 


SERRREREE RY re 7 tered by the way of 
Fig. 2. 





the great eastern door. 
The spaces between the columns of the pronaos were grated, so that it could be entered 
through three doors, while those at the posticum end were left open. The marble or mosaic 
pavement of the cella, reached by two steps, was higher than that of the outside colonnade. 
It (the cella) was divided into a nave and side aisles by two rows of seven columns each, 
which supported galleries (d7epma) made accessible by flights of steps leading from both sides of 
the door at the eastern end, which was closed by a “ grille,” or network of metal. A low wall, 
part of which still remains, divided the middle aisle from the side aisles, and the three inter- 
columniations nearest the west end were screened off by a grating, to prevent too near an 
approach to the image of the god which stood at the back of the sanctuary, opposite to the 
door of entrance. The cella was not, as usual in Greek temples, encircled with a sculptured 
frieze, and the metopes on the exterior of the entablature were unsculptured. Twenty-one of 
them were, however, decorated with the bronze shields which Lucius Mummius dedicated to the 
Olympian Zeus after he destroyed Corinth, 146 B.c. While the downfall of Greece, as typified 
in that of one of her oldest and greatest cities, was thus glorified by the Roman Consul who 
had robbed it of many of its choicest art treasures, the memory of one of those intestine dis- 
cords which had made her vulnerable was kept alive by a bronze-gilt figure of Victory upon 
the apex of the pediment of the temple, and by a golden shield attached to its pedestal in 
honor of the victory gained by the Lakedamonians over the Athenians, B. C. 457. 


1 Tt was probably circular, covering an area of 125 feet, and, as already described, stood upon a base (prothyris) mounted by steps. 
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“The building,” says Dr. Adler,! from whom we have taken the above details of its plan, 
“bears the impress of the severe spirit of old Doric art, with its massive and grand character- 
istics, softened by a rare perception of beauty, which separates it as widely from the extreme 
rudeness of the Sicilian school of architecture as from the charm, delicacy, 







and elegance of Attic art in the Periklean epoch.” This judgment, which 
ranks the temple at Olympia below the Parthenon, is undoubtedly just. It 
equalled it neither in point of site, material, nor decoration. It stood in a 
valley surrounded by a thickly 
planted grove of trees, and was 
thus partially concealed, while the 
Parthenon, raised upon the Akrop- 
olis as upon a lofty pedestal, was 
visible from a great distance. Fur- 
thermore, it was built by a native 
architect, who, even if he equalled 
Iktinos in genius, —a supposition 





hardly to be entertained, — had 





no such opportunities for study 
as existed at Athens a century 
after his death; and it was dec- 
orated by two sculptors, whose 
pedimental groups leave no doubt 
as to their great inferiority to 
the ever unrivalled Pheidias. To 











Olympia he gave the one work 
which surpassed all works of its 
kind at Athens, namely, the chrys- 














elephantine statue of Zeus, which, 








according to the universal testi- 
mony of antiquity, was the great- 
est marvel of art ever executed 
by the hand of man. 





For a detailed description of 
this splendid image, which, with 























the throne upon which the god 





sat and the base which supported 





it, was forty feet in height, we 





must refer the curious reader to 





the dry but careful account of 





Pausanias, to whose description 
Quatremére de Quincy closely ad- 
hered in his attempted restora- 














tion, which is given in Fig. 3. 
The powerful effect which it 


Fig. 3. 


produced upon all who were privileged to see it is spoken of by ancient writers as due to its 
complete realization of the idea conveyed by the all-embracing epithet, “ Father of gods and 
men.” This suggests a full measure of paternal kindliness and a mingled power and benignity 
but partially expressed in the noble bust at the Vatican known as the Zeus of Otricoli, which 
is generally accepted as corresponding to the Pheidian type, or in the profile head upon a coin 


1 Deutsche Bauzeitung, No. 79. 
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struck at Olympia during the reign of Hadrian. (See Fig. 1.) Still less does the so-called 
Verospi Jupiter at Rome enable us to realize the fulness of divine life which made the original 
statue unique among works of its kind. 

It is hardly necessary to say that no hope of recovering any portion of this masterpiece has 
ever been entertained by the present explorers. A chryselephantine statue demanded constant 
care to preserve it from the destructive effects of the atmosphere, and we know that within 
seventy years after the death of Pheidias, his Zeus had to be repaired by the sculptor Damophon 
of Messene, as the ivory plates of which it was formed had separated, and had become detached 
from the wooden kernel of the statue. In Czsar’s time it was struck by a thunderbolt, but 
although injured it was still extant in the reign of Julian. It is commonly supposed to have 
perished when the temple was partially destroyed by the Emperor Theodosius II. about 408 A. D.; 
though from its fragile nature it may be conjectured that long before that event it had fallen to 
pieces under the double influence of time and neglect. Some insignificant remains of the stone- 
work upon which it rested are still visible, but 
the surrounding pavement shows no mark of 
the thunderbolt with which Zeus is said to have 
answered the prayer of Pheidias that he would 
give him a sign of his approbation. 

While we deplore the loss of the great and 
glorious image which stood within the Olympian 
temple, we rejoice that time has spared so many 
of the marble figures with which its pediments 
were adorned.! ‘“ Those of the front gable,” 
says Pausanias,? “are by Paionios of Mende in 
Thrace. Those of the gable at the back of the 
temple are by Alkamenes, a contemporary of 
Pheidias, and second to him only as a sculptor.” 

In the first (the eastern) pediment, (see the 
restoration, p. 67,) Paionios represented the prep- 
arations for a chariot-race between Pelops and 
Oinomaos, king of Pisa, who, having been warned 
by an oracle that he would die if his daughter 
Hippodameia should marry, obliged her many suitors to race with him on the condition that 


those who failed to win should forfeit their lives. Thirteen had perished when Pelops obtained 
from Poseidon 





“ His golden car, and winged coursers brave,” 


and, entering the lists, gained an easy victory. In the second (the western) pediment, Alkamenes 
set forth the struggle between the Centaurs and the Lapithai, which followed upon the attempt 
of the drunken Eurytion to seize Deidameia, the bride of Peirithods, at the wedding feast. The 
subjects of the two compositions were happily chosen, because they gave opportunity for that 
contrasted effect especially desirable in the Olympian temple, as, unlike the Parthenon, it had 
neither sculptured frieze nor metopes to give animation to its long extended line of side walls. 
In the eastern pediment the figures were in complete repose, in the western in full action. All 
of the twenty-one belonging to the first have been found, and although ten of the male figures 
are headless, and all more or less mutilated, they are sufficiently perfect for purposes of identi- 


1 The following casts from the Olympian marbles may be seen in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts: —13. Male Torso (Jupiter 
or Oinomaos) ; 14. Female Torso; 15. Male Figure standing (perhaps Pelops); 16. Charioteer kneeling (supposed Myrtilos) ; 17- Old 
Man seated; 18. Young Man crouching; 19. River God Alpheios; 20. River God Kladeos; 21. Fragment of a Statue; 22. Metope; 
23, 24, 25, 26. Lions’ Heads; 27. Torso; 28. Fragment of Metope; 29. Fragment in relief, representing a receptacle for water. 
The numbers given are those of the present catalogue. 

2 Lib. V. ch. to. 
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fication and re-arrangement. Pausanias tells us that Zeus occupied the centre of the eastern 
pediment, having Oinomaos, Sterope his wife, and Myrtilos his charioteer, with chariot, horses,! 
and grooms, on his right hand; Pelops, Hippodameia, a bald-headed seer (see Fig. 4), and a 
chariot with horses, on his left; and, lastly, that the reclining figures of the local river gods, 
Alpheios and Kladeos, filled either angle of the pediment.2~ The German archeologists believe 
that the headless fragment among these figures, which Pausanias designates as Hippodameia, is 
really Hestia, and their opinion is justified by the archaic style and straight-lined draperies of 
the figure, which are suitable to a goddess; but in this case we are obliged to believe that the 
future bride of Pelops did not appear in the composition, an oversight for which it seems hard 
to account. With this exception the identification of the marbles of the eastern pediment offered 
no difficulties, but many were encountered in dealing with those of the western gable, about 
which Pausanias is much less explicit. He says that “‘ Peirithods stands in the centre, with Eurytion, 
Deidameia, and her rescuer Kaeneos on his right hand, and Theseus driving back the Centaurs 
on his left. There are also,” he adds, “two Centaurs, one of whom is carrying off a maiden, 
and the other a beautiful boy.” ® 

In this very summary description he makes no mention of the reclining nymphs which filled 
the angles of the gable, and appears to incorrectly designate the central figure as Peirithods. 
One only of the discovered marbles, a colossal male statue, can have stood under the apex of 
the gable, and this is manifestly an Apollo. (See Fig. 5.) 

It corresponds in type of face and arrangement of hair with an archaic head of the same 
god in the British Museum, and in these particulars as well as in general appearance recalls a 
bronze statue of Apollo in the Louvre. Furthermore, it stood in the place always occupied by 
a deity in the pediment of a Greek temple; as for instance at Atgina, where Athena appears, 
in both pediments, between the Greeks and Trojans, as a symbol of divine impartiality, seeming 
like a sacred image brought out of the sanctuary to preside over the battle, rather than a being 
of the same race as the all but living warriors at her feet. Like her, though in a less degree, 
the Apollo of the Olympian pediment is sufficiently archaic in style to distinguish him from the 
mortals around him. He either held his attribute, the laurel branch, or the Aégis, like the 
Stroganoff statuette,® or exposed the open palm of his right hand, a gesture frequently given to 
early statues of the gods, and often repeated in pseudo-archaic figures. Believing then that the 
figure in question is that of Apollo, where are we to look for Peirithods but in him whom 
Pausanias calls Kaeneos? This seems reasonable, for the bridegroom would thus be made to 
rescue the bride from the brutal grasp of the drunken Centaur. ‘The Deidameia group” (see 
Fig. 6), says Mr. Newton, “is a master work of Athenian art, dramatic, not in the sense of the 
Laocoén, but with the self-depending force corresponding to the aides; that is, the reverent 
feeling which permeates the old Attic tragedies,” etc. This “ self-depending force” seems to 
correspond to that “ pondus” which according to Quintilian® was to be found in the works of 
Alkamenes, and if so his work at Olympia shows at least one quality for which ancient authors 
give him credit. They, however, nowhere refer to his dramatic force, nor, with the exception of 
the Olympian pediment, mention any subjects treated by him which, had he possessed it, would 
have given opportunity for its display. Extreme delicacy of handling, the utmost elaboration of 
form, and exquisite finish, were the qualities which commanded admiration in his athlete sur- 
named the Eukrinomenos, that is, the Admirable, and in his Venus of the Gardens, év «nrots, 
which, if Pliny is to be trusted, was finished by Pheidias.' The story of his victory over 

1 The chariots, which were of bronze, have perished. 

2 The position of the Alpheios in the left-hand angle, and of the Kladeos in the right, as seen by a spectator standing in front 
of the temple, corresponded to their geographical positions, as did the positions of the Ilissos and the Kephissos in the Parthenon 
pediment. 

3 Paus. V. to. 8. 4 Dr. Hirschfeld is of this opinion. 

5 Dr. Treu, who follows Pausanias in believing this figure to be Peirithods, supposes that with the left hand he held a Centaur 


by the hair, and that he had the Aégis in his right hand. 
& Just. Orat. XII. to. 7 Plin. Mat. Hist. XXXVI. 16. 
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Alkamenes, in a competition for a statue of Athena intended to be placed at a great heigh 
shows that the latter, being ignorant of the science of optics, was unable to estimate the ratio 
of finish to distance in calculating effect. Seen in the studio, the broadly treated Athena of 
Pheidias was almost laughable; but the 

li hip laugh was turned against Alkamenes when 

(id his highly finished figure was set up at a 

distance from the eye. This experience 
probably made him aim at breadth of 
treatment at Olympia, but, if we may 
judge from the marbles attributed to him, 
for lack of science he there ran into the 
other extreme. The best modern critics 
agree in thinking that the sculptures of 
both pediments ‘show a want of knowl- 
edge, or a neglect of the laws of drapery, 
and an absence of that fine perception 
which so early led the Greek artist to 
discern the organic life under the surface 
of the body.”! To account for such de- 
fects in the works of men like Alkamenes 
and Paionios, it has been suggested that, 
after making designs which expressed little 
more than the relative arrangement, atti- 
tudes, and general character of the figures, 
they committed them to the hands of half- 
trained craftsmen, who were employed to 
put them.into marble. This could be safely 
done at Athens, where skilful assistants 
abounded, but not at Elis, where they 
were represented by men of a very inferior 
grade, who, unless closely watched, were 
incapable of doing justice to a sculptor’s 
half-indicated intentions. This explains the 
disparity between design and execution, 
and saves us from supposing that artists 


like Alkamenes and Paionios were igno- 





rant of the laws of drapery, and deficient 
in anatomical knowledge. It would be manifestly absurd for any one, when looking at marbles 
on a level with the eye which were intended to be seen at a height of more than fifty feet 
above the ground, to look for a minute rendering of detail, and a generally high degree of 
finish. Forms and draperies must be broadly treated, and the essential qualities of both indi- 
cated in a summary manner, to make them clearly visible at a great distance from the spectator. 
This is so consummately done in the marbles of the Parthenon, that we receive no impression 
of incompleteness on a near approach to them, and this because Pheidias knew exactly what to 
use, and what to discard, or, in other words, what was essential and what accessorial. Instead 
of blocking out the body of the Ilissos and the Kephissos into broad flat spaces, as Paionios 
did those of the Alpheios and the Kladeos, he gave a flowing character to the bodies of his 


‘ ‘. P _ P ‘ — . > ie 
1 See Mr. Newton’s letter to the Zimes, April 15th, 1876; also an article in the Edinburgh Review, January, 1879, on the d 
coveries at Olympia; also Sydney Colvin’s letters to the 


Atheneum, in which he speaks of “free and noble design, with unequal 
execution, and a clumsy feeling in draperies carved with little intelligence in thick leathery folds.” 
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river gods, by rounding their forms and making them melt into each other, by marking the 
joints firmly, distinguishing between the muscles and the sinews, and, in short, by permeating 
the whole body with organic life. So in the draperies of the reclining daughter of Kekrops, he 
conveyed the impression of the material of which they are 















made, their weight and kind, and also that of the logical 
deduction of their folds, from the shape and attitude of the 
limbs beneath them. Each of his figures was a well-rounded, 
complete, and perfect organism, in which details were kept 
subordinate, although vitally connected with the ensemble of 
those to which they belonged. It was by eliminating every 
element of the common in nature, and making use only of 
her higher beauties, that Pheidias attained ideal truth. Of 
such a process the marbles of Paionios give no evidence: the 


draperies fall carelessly and seem accidentally ‘adjusted; the bodies are mapped out into spaces 
which seem rather to be juxtaposed than to belong to each other; there is, in short, no fusion 
of parts into a unit, no spiritual depth, no penetrating beneath the surface to seize the inner 
nature and bring it to light. The treatment is not plastic, but pictorial; that is, it depends upon 
the outward appearance, and not upon the essence of the forms which it represents. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
( To be continued.) 
























































THE THRONE OF ZEUS.—FROM A BAS-RELIEF AT MANTUA. 
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ANCIENT LITERARY SOURCES OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE FORMATIVE ARTS 


AMONG THE GREEKS. 


(Continued from page 23.) 
Il. Zhe [dean Daktyles. 


COMMENTARY B. 





HE Daktyles (from the Greek Saxtudos, a finger) evidently 
personify the fingers of those human hands which first found 
iron in Crete, and fashioned it into implements useful to man. 
“Wild of mood and difficult of access,’ these reputed sorcerers 
and magicians lived on the wooded slopes of Mount Ida, and, 
working through the night before their glowing furnaces, whose 
lurid glare lit up the dark ravines around, seemed like evil 
spirits. Some have supposed that the name by which they are 
known came from their alleged application of the poetic measure 
called the daktyl to the song and the dance. Very possibly, 
however, the poetic measure was itself suggested by the rhyth- 
mic beat of the hammer falling upon the anvil in recurring 

cadence of one long and two short strokes, and took its name from them, instead of they from it. 














RuHEA, THE GREAT GODDEss. 


As discoverers of time and tune, which sprang from their craft, they are connected with music, 
and are said to have taught the divine art to Paris, as Cheiron the centaur taught it to Achilleus. 
The epithets of “ great” and “ proud,” applied by Apollonios to two of the three original Daktyles 
(Text 28), Damnameneus the hammerer, Kelmis the smelter, and Akmon the anvil, show that 
they were not reputed dwarfs, like the German Kodolde, but men of mighty thews and _ sinews. 
From being three in number, they successively increased to five (one hand), ten (two hands), 
fifty-two, and one hundred, whose division into right and left, male and female, auspicious and 
unlucky, is specified in the subjoined extracts. These tell of their friendly offices to Rhea, the 
great goddess of Mount Ida, sister and wife of Kronos, over whom they watched, when she was 
concealed in a woody cavern at Lyktos in Crete by her parents, Ouranos and Gaia, that she 


might give birth to Zeus, and save him from the devouring jaws of his father Kronos. 


Texts RELATING TO THE ID#AN DAKTYLES. 


27. Apollonios Rhodios, Argonautica, A. 1126, seq. (Titias and Kyllenos.') Idaean Daktyles, Cretans, 
who alone are called the Fate-controllers of cities, and colleagues of the Idzean mother. 


1 Titias and Kyllenos seem, like Herakles, Paionios, &c., to have been healing divinities rather than Idzean Daktyles, as stated 
by Apollonios 


28. Lbid., A. 1129. Ideean Daktyles. They say that these are six and five in number, the males (on the) 


1 Jomard’s Systéme métrique des anciens Egyptiens. 
2 Preller, Griechische Mythologie, Vol. 1. p. 519. 
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richt hand and the females (on the) left.!. Pherekydes speaks of twenty (on the) right (i. e. unlucky) and 
thirty-two (on the) left (propitious). They were magicians and sorcerers, and are said to have been the first 
workers of iron, and in mines. They took their name from Mother Ida, the left ones, as Pherekydes says, being 
magicians, and the right, breakers of charms. According to Hellanikos, they were called Idzan Daktyles because, 
having fallen in with Rhea within Mount Ida, they gave her their right hands, and touched her with their fingers. 
Mnaseas says, in his first book about Asia, that they took the name of Idzean Daktyles from their father, Daktylos, 
and their mother, Ida. And the author of the Phoronzs writes thus : — 


There the Idzan magicians, 

Phrygian wild men, dwelt, 

Kelmis, the great Damnameneus, and the proud Akmon, 
Skilful-handed servants of the mountain nymph Adrasteia,® (they) 
Who first discovered the art of the crafty Hephaistos 

In the woody ravines ; the black iron, they did 

Thrust it into the fire, and shaped their work with skill. 


1 Preller (Gr. Myth., Vol. I. p. 518) says the Daktyles were counted to be five or ten in number, according to the number of 
fingers on one or both hands, the daktyls or fingers of the right hand being distinguished as male, and those of the left hand as 
female. 

2 This means that the Daktyles to the right (the males) busied themselves in breaking the spell cast by those on the left (the 
females). The Greeks attached the idea of ill luck to the left, which the Romans attached to the right, because the latter, in taking 
note of auguries turned to the south, and thus had the east on the left and the west on the right, while the former faced the north. 
See Livy, I. 18, and Forcellini’s Lexicon, article /evus. The left was, however, sometimes regarded as unlucky. Thus Horace, in 
a valedictory ode to a friend departing on a journey, expresses his wish that he may not be hindered by any such evil chance as the 
flying by of a magpie or a crow on his left hand : — 


“« Teque nec levus vetet ire picus 
Nec vaga cornix.” (Car. Lib. III. Od. 27. 15.) 
The adjective sé#zster in Latin, as in English, not only means the left, but of evil import. 


3 Adrasteia was a Cretan nymph, to whom Rhea intrusted the infant Zeus to be reared in the Diktzean grotto. 


29. Commentary on the Argonautica of Apollon. Rhod., Arg. A. 1126. Concerning those who 
are called Idzan Daktyles, they say that they were the first attendants upon the Mother of the Gods (Rhea), and 
according to Maiandrios, when the Milesians sacrificed to Rhea they first made an offering to Titias and Kyllenos. 
These are the chiefs of the Idzan Daktyles, and colleagues of the Mother of the Gods, &c..... Sophokles 
speaks of them as Phrygians, in the Kw@oi, (deaf ?) satyrs. 


30. Strabo, X., ch. xxii. p. 406 (ed. Didot). Some say that the first settlers about the slopes of Mount Ida 
were called Idzan Daktyles, for the lowest parts of mountains are called their feet, and the highest their heads ; 
therefore the single peaks of the Idzean range (all of which are consecrated to the Mother of the Gods) are called 
Idzean Daktyles, that is, fingers. Sophokles thinks that originally they were five males, who first found and worked 
iron, and discovered many things useful in life ; that they had five sisters ; and that they were called Daktyles on 
account of their number. Different people tell different stories about them, adding uncertainties to uncertainties, 
both as to their number and their names. Among the names mentioned are Kelmis, and Damnameneus, and 
Herakles, and Akmon. Some regard them as natives of Mount Ida, others as foreigners ; but all agree that they 
first worked iron at Mount Ida, that they were magicians, and attendants upon the Mother of the Gods, and that 
they dwelt near the Phrygian Mount Ida, calling the Troad Phrygia, because, when Troy was destroyed, the 
Phrygians occupied it.! 


1 The northern portion of the Troad is called Phrygia Hellespontica. 


31. Flavius Clemens Alexandrinus, Miscellanies (Stromate?s), 1. 362 (ed. Potter). Kelmis and 
Damnameneus were the first Idaan Daktyles who found iron in Cyprus ; but another Idzean discovered the art of 
alloying bronze (xaAxds !), — according to Hesiod, a Scythian. 

1 The word xpaois, mixture, applied in the text to xaAndés, shows that it does not mean copper, as interpreted by Mr. Gladstone 


( Juventus Mundi), but a compound metal such as bronze (i. e. copper and tin), or brass (i. e. copper and zinc). In Butcher’s prose 
translation of the Odyssey, XaAkés is always rendered bronze. 


32. Zenobios, Proverbs, IV. 80 (Leutsch., p. 106). “A Kelmis in iron-work.” This proverb is applied to 
those who have exceeding faith in themselves that they have been born (are) strong and invincible. For Kelmis, 
one of the Idan Daktyles, having been insolent to Mother Rhea, and not having received her kindly, was slain by 
his brothers on Mount Ida, whence comes the hardest iron... . . Sophokles makes mention of this story in his 
Kwdot, the (deaf ?) satyrs. 


33. Marm. Par., 1. 1. 22 (Fragments of Greek Historians, ed. Miiller, I. 544). From the time when 


Minos the first (king) ruled over Crete, and dwelt in Kydonia, and iron was also found in (Mount) Ida, the dis- 
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a Ss coverers being the Idzan Daktyles, Kelmis, and Damna- 
tienes iiciaitiniiaditaieaaemnial . meneus, and Akmon, (who lived) in the year 1168, when 
Pandion was the ruler of the Athenians.! 

















1 Pandion, son of Kekrops and Metiadousa, was king of Athens 
B. C. 1432. The Chronicle of Paros places the discovery of iron 
during his reign. MMJarmor. Oxon., Epoch XI. Creuzer, Religions 
de l’ Antiquité, Fr. Tr., by J. D. Guigniaut, Vol II. Part I. Book V. 
ch. II, p. 277. 

34. Diodorus Siculus, V. 64. These, who were 
called Idzean Daktyles, are the first who, according to tra- 
dition, inhabited the island of Crete, about Mount Ida. 
Some say that they were one hundred in number, others 
ten only, so called from the number of the fingers, 
Some, and among them Ephoros, relate that the Idzean 
Daktyles dwelt about Mount Ida in Phrygia, but that they 
crossed over to Europe with Mygdon.! These Idzan 
Daktyles, then in Crete, are said to have discovered the 
use of fire, and the nature of bronze and of iron, about 
(Mount) Berekynthos in the Apterzean country, as also 
the process of working metals, and, on account of this 
great benefit to the human race, to have been rewarded 
—____— ~~) with immortal honors. 

















| | 1 Son of Akmon, a Phrygian king, who fought with Atreus and 
Priam against the Amazons. J/iad, III. 186. 





RuHEA, THE INFANT ZEUS, AND KURETEs. 


35. lbid., XVII. 9. 3. He (Memnon of Rhodes) 
therefore advanced with this great number of soldiers to 
Mount Ida. This mountain, . . . . which surpasses all other mountains on the Hellespont (in height), has a 
sacred cavern about half-way up. It was in this cavern, according to tradition, that the _Idaan Daktyles were born, 
who learned the art of shaping iron, in which they were the first, from the Mother of the Gods. 


From AN ARA OF THE CAPITOLINE MuseuUM. 


36. Pollux, Onomastikon, Il. 156. Some people say that the Idan Daktyles were so called on account of 
their number, being five, and some that it was because they assisted Rhea in every way, as the fingers of the hand 
are makers and inventors of all things. 


37. Etym. Magn., V. “aio. The Idean Daktyles, Cretans, &c., are ten in number ; therefore, they were 
called Daktyles, from (the number) of the fingers ; or, &c. They were designated as Idzans because they were 
natives of Mount Ida in the island of Crete. 


38. Plin. Nat. Hist., VII. 197. Aristotle says that Lydos the Scythian! taught men how to fuse and 
temper bronze (see note to Text 31) ;? Theophrastos ascribes the invention to Delas the Phrygian ; some say 
that the Chalybes discovered how to make bronze ; others, the Kyklopes ; Hesiod, that those who in Crete are 
called Idzan Daktyles discovered iron. 

1 Lydos, the mythic ancestor of the Lydians, son of Atys and Kallithea, is perhaps here referred to. 


* The Latin word @s, used by Pliny, probably means bronze, and corresponds to the Greek xaAxés. It can hardly mean brass, 
as, with few exceptions, such ancient objects of metal as have been subjected to analysis show traces of tin, but not of zinc. 


39. Cicero, De Natura Deorum, Ul. 16. (Hercules') is the third of the Idzan Daktyles, who is wor- 
shipped with the same sacrifices as those offered to the dead. 
1 The Idzean Herakles, who lived long before his Greek namesake and imitator, was the reputed founder of the Olympic Games. 


He was regarded as a magician, and funeral sacrifices were offered to him. He is perhaps to be identified with the Phenician 
Herakles, who in all maritime places is Melkarth. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
( Zo be continued.) 





SE RSENS Nina 
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THE SOCIETY FOR REPRODUCTIVE ART 


AT VIENNA. 





HE Society for Reproductive Art ( Gesellschaft fiir vervielfiltigende Kunst) at Vienna 
is a publishing club, somewhat resembling the Arundel Society. But it differs from it, and | 
most or all other English publishing clubs, in this, that it does not confine itself to the 
reissue of old works out of print, or the reproduction of old works of art merely for the 
sake of their historical interest. What it does, it does for the sake of modern artists, and 
even the plates which it issues from the paintings of the old masters have for their ra/soz 
d’étre the desire to give adequate employment to the engravers of our day. It is the 
avowed object of the society to free the reproductive arts from the exigencies of trade, and 

to protect the various branches of these arts, which threaten to die out from want of appreciation and inability to 

cope with modern competition, from the ruin which seems to await them. 

Line-engraving, or “the true art of engraving with the burin,” as Bartsch calls it, used to be looked upon in 
years gone by as the noblest of the reproductive arts. From the time of Gerard Edelinck, who was the first to 
conquer for himself a place among the members of the French Academy, down to our own century, the masters 
of the burin have had a fair share awarded to them of the honors showered upon artists in general ; and it may 
perhaps be said, with some show of truth, that the eighteenth century produced more engravers than painters of 
lasting reputation. ‘This state of affairs has, however, undergone a very marked change since the beginning of our 
century. There are, indeed, still a number of engravers, more especially in France, who enjoy an enviable repu- 
tation, but most of them belong to the generation that is now passing away, and there seems to be no sign of any 
considerable aftergrowth. The reasons for this change are manifold. One phase of the question is fully stated in 
Maberly’s Print Collector, lately republished in New York, under the editorship of Mr. Robert Hoe, Jr. (see 
Chapter VIII., “The Old and New Systems’’). The change is there attributed mainly to the difference between 
the former and the present method of publication. While the old engraver was his own publisher, he retained in 
his work a continued interest as a specimen of his art ; under the new system he is simply the tool of the print- i 
seller, often directed and controlled by him, and his burin becomes a mere instrument for making money. ‘There i 
is some truth in this statement, although it is superficial, inasmuch as it takes the symptom of the disease for its 
cause. The cause lies deeper. The burin is more especially adapted to the production of the line, and the line 
again is fitted for nothing else so well as for the expression of clearly defined form. But the tendency of modern 
art has been for some time, and is at present perhaps more so than ever before, to break away from form and run 
into color. Hence the necessity of adopting all sorts of expedients which allow of a more picturesque and more 
coloristic treatment, and, as a consequence, the gradual abandonment of the pure line. The same tendency is 
noticeable in the latest phase of wood-engraving. All the experiments which the so-called new school is making | 
are simply so many attempts to get rid of line and substitute masses of color. That the difficulty is not to be 
sought simply in the system of publication is made evident also by the experience of a number of modern 
engravers, who tried to become their own publishers, but failed. | 

The fact that France still counts a number of eminent line-engravers among its artists is undoubtedly due, in 
some measure at least, to the orders given by the French government for plates to be executed for the chalco- 
graphic establishment of the Louvre. Still further aid has been extended by the Société Frangaise de Gravure 
(French Engraving Society), an association of admirers of the works of the burin, which, from the time of its 
formation in 1868 to the end of the year 1878, — the date of the last report at the command of the writer, — had 
published and commissioned no less than forty-three plates. Most of these plates, in true recognition of the 
peculiar qualities of the burin, are from paintings by the old Italian masters, while modern art is represented by 1 
painters like Ingres, Prud’hon, Leopold Robert, etc. i 

It may be questionable whether these attempts can be successful for any length of time, and whether it might 
not be well to allow to pass away what appears to be so clearly antagonistic to the spirit of the age. Still, the 
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attempt seems worth making, even if it were only for the purpose of keeping alive the technical traditions which, 
sooner or later, will certainly be of value again. . 

The Viennese Gesellschaft is, however, broader in its plan than the Parisian Société. It does not limit itself 
to the encouragement of line-engraving, but embraces the other reproductive arts as well. It gives special attention 
to etching, and is making efforts to revive the chiaroscuro engraving on wood which produced such admirable 
specimens in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. Nor does it confine itself to the narrow bounds 
of its nationality like the French society. ‘The majority of the artists named in its catalogue are, as a matter of 
course, of Austrian and German origin, but it has also given commissions to some of the best French etchers. 

The Gesellschaft began its operations in the year 1871. Since then it has published a series of Albums, 
composed of etchings, engravings, and wood-cuts from paintings by modern artists, and three larger series, known 
respectively as Zhe Gallery of Old Masters, The Gallery of Modern Masters,and The Hungarian 
National Gallery (Esterhazy Gallery). This last series is especially interesting, as it brings into public 
notice the treasures of one of the less known collections of Europe. Among the more important plates to be 
found in these various series, are to be named the Portratt of Marie Loutse de Tassis, engraved by J. F. Vogel, 
after Van Dyck, Véolante, engraved by Burger, after Palma Vecchio, a large etching by Wm. Unger, after the 
Altar of S. Ildefonso by Rubens, and a number of other etchings by Unger, Rajon, Meyer, Greux, Fischer, 
Krauskopf, etc. It must be confessed that in many of the engravings contained in the A/dzmes the choice and 
the execution are not to be commended, as neither of them rises above the level of commonplace. But even if all 
of these plates were eliminated, there would still remain more than enough of what is valuable and excellent to 
make the possession of a set of the publications of the society a desideratum. 

Besides these serials the Gesellschaft has also supplied to its members a number of separate publications. 
The most interesting of these, up to date, has been The Holbein Table in the City Library at Zurich, five 
plates engraved by V. Jasper, with text by Professor Vogelin. Among the plates announced for the near future 
are a large engraving by Professor Jacoby after Raphael’s School of Athens, The Venus Festival after Rubens 
by Sonnenleiter, Diirer’s Yo/y Trinity reproduced in chromoxylography, the same master’s Green Passion 
executed in chiaroscuro, and a number of plates by the best German engravers from paintings by Titian, Holbein, 
Correggio, Paolo Veronese, etc. Last year the society commenced the publication of an illustrated quarterly, 
entitled Die Graphischen Kiinste, “The Graphic Arts,” which is, in part at least, to take the place of the 
Album. 

The influence of the Viennese Gesellschaft in the popularization of works of art has also made itself felt, 
outside of Austria and Germany, by the liberality with which it has furnished duplicates of its plates to the various 
art journals. Thus some of the most beautiful plates published by the society after Rubens have appeared in 
L’ Art (see the Portrait of Rubens, engraved by Lindner, and the Holy Family under the Apple -Tree, 
etched by Unger, in the second volume of Z’Aré for 1878, the Altar of S. Lidefonso, etched by Unger, the 
middle piece and the wings printed separately, and the Rape of Oreithyia, engraved by Sonnenleiter, in the 
fourth volume of the same year), and a number of the etchings and engravings from modern painters have lately 
found their way into Zhe Portfolio, and other publications (see in Zhe Portfolio for September, 1879, Zome 
From School, —which by the way ought to have been Before School, — by Unger after Munkacsy ; October, 
1879, Zhe Visit, etched by Rauscher after Defregger ; November, 1879, Wallachian Posting, etched by Unger 
after Schreyer). The American Art Review has made a similar arrangement with the Gesellschaft. The Por- 
trait of Murillo, etched by Rajon, and the St. Francis Xavier of Rubens, by Unger, which appeared in the 
first and second numbers, were both printed from plates obtained from Vienna. 

The etching by Forberg, after Salentin’s Prayer in the Forest, which accompanies this article, is a good 
example of what is generally styled an engraver’s etching, and as such it stands in marked contrast with the work 
of men like Rajon and Unger. If this plate were printed dry, that is to say without the tint left on the copper in 
so-called artificial printing, it might at first sight be taken for an engraving, although to those who are familiar 


with the difference between the etched line and the line produced by the burin the true character of the work is 
easily apparent. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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GUIDO RENI 


AND THE SO-CALLED 


PORTRAIT OF BEATRICE CENCIL. 





EW works of art are as well known as the portrait of Beatrice Cenci by Guido Reni in the 
Barberini Gallery at Rome, where, if my memory does not deceive me, it hangs on the 
same panel with Raphael’s Fornarina. Whether the traveller be drawn to Rome by 
the artistic treasures hidden in the city of the Popes, whether he be prevailed upon to 
undertake the journey by the desire to wander and dream among the grand ruins of the 
ancient mistress of the world, or whether he go there simply in obedience to the insinu- 
ations of vanity and because his neighbor went before him, — and this is true of the greater 
number, — it is certain that he will carry away with him a souvenzr of that childlike head, 

in its turban of white cloth, which every guide and every Roman cécerone points out to him. He is told that 

Beatrice’s father was a base villain ; that the young girl and her step-mother, for the purpose of escaping the infa- 

mous demands made by the father, hired an assassin who despatched him while he was asleep, and that the 

two women, condemned to death, suffered the extreme penalty of the law. It is added, that, on the day before 
the execution, Guido Reni obtained permission to enter the prison in which Beatrice was confined, and that, 


seating herself upon her bed, she allowed the painter to reproduce those features which his brush has transmitted 
to posterity. 





An Italian savant, M. Bertolotti, has undertaken to examine the facts in the case, and has given his conclusions 


to the world in a volume published in Florence. M. Bertolotti belongs to that race of indefatigable ferreters 


endowed with a scent quite peculiar to themselves, which enables them to put their hands upon whatever there 
may be of interest in mountain-high heaps of musty and yellow papers. He directed his investigations upon two 
points, the first being the authenticity of the portrait itself, the second the sombre history of the Cenci family, 
and the odious imputation resting upon its head. As the question involved is one in which the whole artistic 
world is interested, the patrons of the Aevze will not, perhaps, grudge the few pages into which I have crowded 
the briefest possible statement of the results arrived at. 

M. Bertolotti denies absolutely that the portrait in the Barberini Gallery represents the victim of the 11th of 
September, 1599. He informs us that Guido never painted in Rome before the date of the death of Beatrice, the 
first payment made to the artist which is recorded in the registers of the Papal treasury being of the year 1606. 
Furthermore, we possess two detailed inventories of the Gallery, one drawn up in 1604, the other in 1623; but 
neither the one nor the other makes mention of the portrait of Beatrice Cenci, or indeed of any work whatsoever 
by the Bolognese painter. It is not likely that the portrait of the heroine of the bloody drama which had aroused 
the passions of the court and of the city should have been omitted. But if this canvas does not represent Beatrice 
Cenci, whom, then, does it represent? M. Bertolotti, who seems to be less trustworthy in matters of art criticism 
than in the field of archzeological research, does not hesitate to affirm that the picture before us is a Madonna, 
painted by Paul Veronese. 

This is a bold assertion, and an English journal in remarking upon it declares, with apparently better reason, 
that this portrait is indeed the work of Guido Reni, and that the same head occurs in the frescoes of the church 
of St. Gregory near the Coliseum, and in two pictures in the Orsini and the Rospigliosi palaces ; but that in all 
likelihood it is simply the head of one of the artist’s favorite models. However this may be, it nevertheless remains 
certain that this graceful and touching figure, whose features express neither the anguish of a child about to die, 
nor the weakness and prostration inseparable from long confinement, during which the accused had been sub- 
mitted to torture, — it remains certain, I say, that this figure has no right whatever to be described in the catalogue 
by the name of the celebrated parricide. 

M. Bertolotti also shows himself incredulous, as regards the defence which the counsel of Beatrice urged in her 
behalf before the judges, and which poets and novel-writers have perpetuated. The memory of Francesco Cenci, 
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indeed, does not come out of this posthumous trial in any way purified. It would be difficult to imagine a set of 
scoundrels more detestable than were he, his brothers, and his sons ; and if his strong-box, inflated by prodigious 
robberies, had not done good service in buying with hard cash the treasures of Papal clemency, to the amount of 
one hundred and fifty thousand crowns, paid at different times, it is likely that he would have ended by the hands 
of the executioner. Yet, even though he sinned against all the commandments of the decalogue, there is nothing 
to prove that his daughter was the object of his criminal solicitations. M. Bertolotti made a careful examination 
of the archives of several notaries in the Eternal City, and had the good fortune to find the testament of Beatrice 
followed by two codicils, which it would be improper to reproduce here. They are of a nature to warrant him in 
considering it established as a fact, that the young girl had given birth to an illegitimate child, and that, having 
been placed in confinement by her father, who desired to make the repetition of such scandals impossible, she 
conspired against his life to regain her liberty. ‘Those among the Roman copyists who work exclusively for the 
export trade to England and to the United States will take good care not to divulge M. Bertolotti’s discoveries ; 
but after these revelations, it would be a crime against beauty to allow the opprobrium of such a name to rest 
upon this charming head. 


E. CasreLor. (In Revue Artistigue.) 





VENETIAN ENAMEL. 





O my knowledge nothing reliable has thus far been ascertained regarding the so-called 
Venetian enamelled vessels, which, by reason of their decorative system, occupy an abso- 
lutely isolated position among enamels. It is even doubtful whether the traditional desig- 
nation “ Venetian,” assigned to them, is founded upon fact. At the Paris Exposition 
(1878) I found in a somewhat obscure corner of the Chinese department, which was quite 
thrown into the shade by the neighborhood of Japan, and was therefore comparatively but 
little visited, a group of five enamelled temple utensils, one large and two smaller ves- 
sels and a pair of candlesticks, quite out of the ordinary run. Uncouth in form, they were 

decorated with godroons, which were covered with blue and green enamel, studded with an immense number of small 
golden stars. The resemblance to Venetian enamels at once struck several specialists whose attention I called to 
these pieces ; with the exception of the white enamel ground, we saw combined in these vessels all the character- 
istics of the enamel in question. We were told that the vessels were two hundred and fifty years old, but I could 
find no mark of any kind. It is natural enough to conjecture that a Venetian traveller carried some of these 
pieces home with him ; at all events this supposition has more semblance of likelihood than the other, which would 
make it necessary to assume that a European system of decoration was imitated in China, and was even employed 
on temple utensils. It is possible, however, that these pieces are not Chinese at all, but were produced in some 
of the neighboring territories, which are still but little known ; for it is certainly strange that none of the museums 
which I have seen possess anything like them. Some one may, perhaps, know of other pieces of the kind described, 
or be able to point out descriptions in books of travel, etc. [The Boston Museum of Fine Arts owns several small 
pieces of “ Venetian” enamel, with the usual white ground. — Eb. ] 





Bruno Bucuer. (In Kunst-Chronik, Vol. XIV. col. 213.) 
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E long ago recognized the qualities in the Cice- 
rone which make it the best of artistic guides 
throughout Italy, and need not recommend it 
to those who, like ourselves, have tested its 

merits by practical use. Das kleine dicke Buch, to call it 
by its pet name, which was first published in 1855, having 
passed through three editions, has now attained the honors 
of a fourth, improved by all those additions rendered pos- 
sible by modern research, a completely revised text, and 
a re-arrangement of the subject-matter calculated to make 
it much more serviceable to the traveller than its predeces- 
Originally divided into three sections, treating of 
Architecture, Sculpture, and Painting, with a single index, 
the book is now arranged in two volumes, the first treating 
of Antique Art, the second of Christian Art, each of which 
has an index of places, alphabetically arranged, with refer- 
ences to their respective buildings, statues, and pictures, 
and another of artists ancient and modern. 

In preparing the present edition, Dr. Wilhelm Bode 
has not only had the assistance of the author, but also of 
such highly competent writers as Dr. Flasch in the section 
relating to Antique Art, and of Dr. J. P. Richter in the one 
treating of Early Christian Art, while in that of Painting 
he has made use of Crowe and Cavalcaselle’s works and 
of the valuable notes left by the late Otto Miindler, who 
among modern experts has had few if any equals. 

A cursory glance at the Cicerone might give the impres- 
sion that it is little more than a connected catalogue of 
buildings and the works of art contained in them: but a 
more careful investigation will show that, although neces- 
sarily concise, it contains many valuable observations cal- 
culated to enlighten the reader as to the general nature of 
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the subject under consideration, the best method of study- | 
ing its history, and mastering its guiding principles. Thus | 





it not only gives necessary information about the dates, 
names, and authorship of works of art, but also throws light 
upon their historical position, their relative importance in 
the class to which they belong, and their esthetic value. 

The brief but comprehensive essays which preface each 
section show that the author has mastered that most diffi- 
cult art of saying multum in parvo, which indeed, con- 
sidering the vast field to be covered within narrow limits, 
was most necessary to be acquired. Here and there the 
exigencies of his position have compelled him to give 
decided opinions on disputed matters, as, for instance, 
upon the hypzthral question; but we can well understand 
that, in writing a book of this nature, discussion had to 
be avoided, and reasons for conclusions reached, however 
good, left for statement elsewhere. 

A few extracts, taken here and there, will convey a bet- 
ter idea of the author’s capacity for saying a great deal on 
all important subjects with point and conciseness, than 
many pages of comment could do. 

The following pregnant passage, upon ancient temples, 
for instance, sums up the history of their development: — 
*“ The oldest, such as that of Ocha, in the island of Eu- 
boea, consisted of four stone walls, which, when Greek art 
awoke to life, were encircled with a colonnade and entabla- 
ture, first perhaps of wood, and soon after of stone. Apart 
from its especial ends, this colonnade is nothing but the 
ideal and animated expression of the wall-itself. In it 
resisting and sustaining forces work together in wonderful 
balance to make an organic whole. These are not simply 
stones which the eye sees here [at Pzstum] and in other 
Greek buildings, but living things, which must be carefully 
considered in their essence and development.” 

The next passage, which relates to the Corinthian capital, 
is a good example of how the description of an architectural 
form can be made interesting, and minister to thought: — 
“ He who studies the well-preserved Corinthian capital of 
one of the best Roman buildings, with sufficient patience, 
will be astonished at its plenitude of life. The acanthus is 
a plant, commonly known [in German] as the bear’s claw. 
Pick a leaf of it on the upland meadows of the Villa Pam- 
phili Doria, and observe, in comparing it with the architec- 
tural acanthus, how much genius has been expended to 
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make this what it is. Wrought out in a new plastic material, 
it has gained an elasticity, a suppleness, a richness of outline 
and of modelled surface, of which only the half concealed 
elements lurk in the green plant. The way in which the 
leaves lap over and lie next each other is admirable, as is 
also their highest attainment in the corner volutes ; these, 
as (apparently) the principal expression of strength, are 
rightly less naturalistic than the others, but they have an 
acanthus leaf springing with them out of the same shoot, 
as their support and explanation. How clearly and signifi- 
cantly does each part of this elastic whole separate itself 
from the rest, while rich under-cuttings, plainly showing the 
calyx to be the kernel of the capital, produce that back- 
ground of deep shadows which is necessary to impart the 
fulness of life to the leaf-work.” 

From the second part of the first volume, which treats 
of Antique Sculpture, we have space only to quote a few 
words addressed to those who are not aware that whoever 
would acquire a knowledge and appreciation of this art — 
which of all others is least easy of approach — must, as 
Goethe said of the student of art history, “an vielen Pforten 
klopfen, ehe ihm aufgethan wurde.” 

“The mind,” says Burckhardt, “opens itself to sculp- 
ture gradually and with difficulty. The laws and limita- 
tions under which it produces the beautiful are so many- 
sided, and for the most part so hidden, that even to enter 
the vestibule of this art requires much time, practice, and 
intercourse with sculptors. Many antique works speak 
with sufficient force and clearness to produce an effect 
upon the general run of spectators; but unless eye and 
mind have been subjected to a certain training, and taught 
fixed principles upon which to operate, a great number of 
the most admirable examples of ancient sculpture will be 
passed over without notice.” 

After saying that the Greeks did not demand what we 
call originality, i.e. a constant change of subject and mode 
of representation, from their artists, but, when once the 
highest expression for any object had been found, accepted 
it as final for centuries, the author proceeds to define types 
of deities, and mentions the artists who fixed them, as, for 
instance, Pheidias did that of Zeus, Praxiteles that of 
Aphrodite, and Lysippos that of Herakles. He then takes 
up the great gods of Olympos, as represented in sculpture, 
and their respective followings, as of athletes and gladi- 
ators after Hermes, amazons and muses after Apollo. 
Finally, he speaks of the statues of Gauls and other bar- 
barians, of the portrait images of Greeks and Romans, 
of sarcophagi, etc., making constant reference to statues 
analogous in subject to those which he has under discus- 
sion when, as in the case of the Stroganoff statuette and 
the Apollo Belvidere, light can be thus gained as to sub- 
ject and action. 

We have no space to analyze the part of the C7cerone 
devoted to medieval and Renaissance art, but must con- 
tent ourselves with saying that they are no less exhaustive 
than the first part of the work. A mere glance at the In- 
dex gives us a fresh impression of the vast artistic heritage 
of Italy, and makes us realize more than ever how she is 
still richer than all other European countries, despite the 
ravages of time and man. Not acity and scarcely a town 
to be found on the map of Italy is absent from the list, in 
which each appears with its references to buildings, stat- 
ues, or pictures, in all cases historically, if not artistically, 
interesting. 
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That many generations of travellers may use the Cice- 
vone as their guide through the land which once seen can 
never be forgotten, is a wish which, if granted, will add 
enlightenment to their enjoyment. 

CHARLES C. PERKINs, 


——@—. 


ANCIENT SCULPTURES IN GUATEMALA. 


THE SCULPTURES OF SANTA LUCIA COSUMALWHUAPA IN 
GUATEMALA. With an Account of Travels in Central 
America and on the Western Coast of South America. 
By S. HaABEL, M. D. Washington City: Published 
by the Smithsonian Institution. (April, 1879.) Folio. 
Ill. with 8 heliot. plates. (Smithsonian Contributions 
to Knowledge. 269.) 


| HE Smithsonian Institution has lately published 
an illustrated quarto of great interest on the 
sculptures of Santa Lucia Cosumalguapa, in 
Guatemala, which brings to light a new phase 
of aboriginal artistic taste in that country, of which Mr. 
Bancroft writes: “‘ And yet this mysterious land, promising 
so much, has yielded to actual exploration only compara- 
tively trifling results in the form of material relics of an- 
tiquity.” As if to utter an additional caution, these 
remains were found on the southern slope of the Sierras, 
where few sculptures have hitherto come to light. 

The author of this work, the late Dr. Habel, of New 
York, relinquished his medical practice and spent seven 
years, at his own expense, in exploring the antiquities of 
Central and South America, during which time he made a 
careful examination of Guatemala. His search was re- 
warded by the discovery of a group of monoliths near 
Santa Lucia, in the department of Esquintla, and not far 
from the base of the Volcano del Fuego. 

A short time before his arrival, a workman in digging 
came upon a pile of stone slabs, which proved to be carved 
upon the surface. By carefully removing the accumulated 
earth and vegetable matter, Dr. Habel found them to be a 
group or series of bas-reliefs, which seem to have been the 
wainscoting of a temple or palace, and which resemble in 
many respects the Assyrian slabs discovered by Layard. 
It is impossible to tell the number of these sculptured 
slabs, as the most of them are in an extended heap, and 
the author could examine only those upon the surface, 
through lack of the means of excavating. The greater 
number of those examined are twelve feet long, three feet 
wide, and two feet thick. Three feet of one end served as 
a base to be set in the earth, like a post. On one side, the 
remaining nine feet are sculptured in low-relief, or in cavo- 
rilievo, being surrounded by a raised border, the height of 
which indicates the elevation of the relief. 

The status in civilization of those who wrought these 
monuments may be partly inferred from the details of their 
ornamentation. Upon the head-dresses and clothing of 
the deities and of the officiating priests, and on the severed 
heads of the human sacrifices, are representations of the 
products of wood-carving, stone and gem cutting, spinning 
and weaving, shell-work, and, possibly, metallurgy. As to 
the use of metals, however, Mr. Bancroft says: “ There 
can be little doubt that the Maya sculpture was executed 
with tools of stone.” Nearly all of the objects shown in 
these designs, as the author well remarks, are for orna- 
mentation only, and not for use. They are an expression 
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of the barbaric sense of the beautiful, and not an indication 
of utility. The diversity and elaborateness of form and 
ouping also bear witness to the advancement of the 














Fig. 13.1 


sculptors of Santa Lucia. In general appearance, there is 
eater resemblance to Assyrian than to Egyptian style 
in the execution of the human form, but the American falls 
far behind both in the choice of subjects, and in the grade 
of mythological conceptions. 

Dr. Habel— who, by the way, was not versed in the liter- 
ature of his subject —seems to think that the ancient Santa 
Lucians were a people distinct from the Mexicans ; but an 
inspection of the details will reveal an extensive Aztec 
influence throughout. In several of the slabs are to be 
seen written characters, or hieroglyphics of some kind, 
and also symbols which appear to perform the function 
of numerals. (See Figs. 3, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15.) In 
Fig. 13 a sick man is lying on his back, arrayed in his 
plumed head-dress and shell gorget, and adorned with a 
garter rosette. Before him stands the image of Death, 
enveloped with the 
flames of the under- 
world, and girt with 
a rattlesnake. The 
pallid cheek of the 
prostrate man is well 
shown, and the row of 
numerals issuing from 
the mouth of Death 
seems to say, “My 
good fellow, you have 
lived a great many cy- 
cles and your time has | 
come.” The forked | 
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a or 











bands from the end of | 
the numerals would in- 
dicate that the grim 
monster means what 
he says. Fig. 14, on 
the other hand, repre- 
sents a prostrate indi- 
vidual attended by the 
medicine-man, arrayed 
in his mask of a deer’s 
head, and skull gaunt- 
let, and speaking with 
flaming words, which 
appear by the few 
numerals overhead to 




















Fig. 15. 


' The figures here given are reduced outlines from the heliotype plates 
in Dr. Habel’s work. 
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say, “In a few days or years you will recover.” The 
same numeral device is beautifully exhibited in Fig. 15, 
where we see a man leaving the world upon a rude lad- 
der to meet the image of Death embowered in buds and 
blossoms at the top. The heavenly vine has its roots in 
the world below, which the man is leaving; not a bad ex- 
pression of the fact that the happiness of the next world 
springs out of our life here. This same numeral sign is 
quite common in Aztec paintings and sculptures. 

The similarity to Mexican art is also shown by the 
elaborateness of the head-dresses, which affect a great 
variety of forms, but are generally braided with ribbons 
adorned with rings, etc., and reach in cues below the 
shoulders. Others, yet more complicated, extend to the 
ankles, ending in some animal form, as an eagle, a tiger, 
or a fish, or in an object resembling a sheathed cimeter. 

The ornamentation of the ear, neck, waist, legs, and 
feet is almost identical with some Mexican and some Maya 
sculptures ; but in all these, either Dr. Habel has given 
us more accurate or more fanciful sketches, or the people 
of Santa Lucia excelled their contemporaries in their skill, 
as well as in the pose and grouping of their figures. As 
an illustration of this, observe Fig. 9, where we have a 
dignified old man, sitting upon a chair or boat, adorned 
with a head-dress that is not excessive for Mexican art, 
gartered, and holding in his hand a paddle. It may be 
that we have here the Santa Lucian Noah, on his perilous 
voyage to save the human race from destruction by the 
deluge. 

But the most attractive feature in these relics of bar- 
barous art is the symbol of speech, or utterance. From 
the mouth of each of the human beings, living or dead, 
emanates a narrow band, curved in different directions, to 
the sides of which are attached nodes of varying size and 


shape, and distributed at intervals along the edges. (See 
Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 10, 13, 14, 19.) In Fig. 1, the 


speech is uttered by the obsidian knife as it severs the heads 
of the victims. In the adoration of the human subjects this 
staff or band and its knots are of simple form; but in the 
speech of the figure which appears to personate Death the 
staff is angular and zigzag. (See Figs. 3 and 13.) Those 
emanating from the deities, however, are excessively 
complicated and adorned ; proceeding from the head and 
neck, never from the mouth, they wind about in graceful, 
vine-like curves, wherever the artist could find room for 
them, and are ornamented with symbols characteristic of 
the deity which they represent. In Fig. 2 we may have 
the god of fertility, whose aged face and ornaments of 
fruits and flowers indicate his paternal feeling. The flam- 
ing bands of Fig. 3 betoken the sun-god, whose fierce 
tropical radiance is intensified by the two snarling wolves’ 
heads beneath. In Fig. 4, on the other hand, beams 
forth the benign radiance of the moon, surrounded by the 
emblems of her worship and honored by the mystic symbol 
of the cross. Other deities have their appropriate bands, 
whose voices, lost to us indeed, once spoke in words of 
comfort or of terror to the people of Santa Lucia. 

Besides the speech-bands, there are flame-like lines 
arising from the girdles of three of the suppliants (Figs. 5, 
6, and 8), as if to add unction and emphasis to the utter- 
ance proceeding from the mouth. 

This speech symbol in a much ruder form is found in 
old Mexican paintings and sculptures. A plate in Kings- 
borough, from the Mendoza Codex, describing the educa- 
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tion of Aztec children, and reproduced in Bancroft’s 

Vative Races, Vol. Il. p. §39, exhibits the speech symbol 
issuing from the mouth of the parent. In a curious old 
manuscript left in Mexico by a Catholic missionary of the 
sixteenth century, there is a set of drawings designed to 
lead the natives to a comprehension of the Lord’s prayer. 
Most of the pictures are either European or commonplace, 
but in two or three instances speech or supplication is 
denoted by a crozier-shaped line issuing from the mouth 
of a human figure. This is called by Sr. Orozco y Berra 
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Fig. 9. 


the Aztec symbol of speech. If this be true, we have un- 
mistakable evidence of Aztec influence upon the debatable 
ground of Central America. The frequently recurring rat- 
tlesnake leads to the same conclusion. The genuineness 
of Dr. Habel’s drawings of these wonderful reliefs has 
been attested by Dr. Bastian of the Museum of Berlin, 
who, subsequently to our author’s visit, went to Santa 
Lucia and purchased the slabs for the German government ; 
thus adding pungency to the oft-repeated sneer that the 
best place to study American antiquities is not America. 
The discovery of this magnificent group of art relics 
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upon ground supposed to have been exhausted years aco 
must certainly awaken a fresh enthusiasm respecting Gon. 
tral American antiquities. 

OTis T. Mason 


THE VENUS OF MELOS. 


DIE VENUS VON MILO. 
graphie von FRIEDR. 


Eine Kunstgeschichtliche Mono- 


FRHRN. GOELER v. RAVrens- 


BURG, Dr. Philos. Mit vier Tafeln in Lichtdruck. 
Heidelberg: Carl Winter’s Universitats-Buchhandh lung, 
1879. viii + 200pp. 8vo. 


a HIS book is in many respects an excellent réswié 
of all that has been written or is known con- 
cerning the Venus of Melos. It has evidently 
been compiled with much care, and with genuine 
enthusiasm for the subject. Nevertheless, persons already 
familiar with the questions discussed will find in it little 
that is new, and although the treatment is claimed to be 
scientific, few of the conclusions arrived at will carry con- 
viction. The author has drawn too much from modern 
works, and too little from the direct study of ancient art, 
with which, indeed, his acquaintance does not seem to be 
very accurate. 

The work is divided into ten chapters. In Chap. I., 
which treats of the discovery of the statue, we look in 
vain for a fair or accurate description of the “grotto” in 
which it stood; and yet there are few more essential prob- 
lems connected with the work than whether that grotto 
was or was not the exedra referred to in the inscription 
found above its entrance. This inscription the author, in 
the face of very strong evidence (see Aicard, Za Vénus de 
Afilo, pp. 178, 179), almost contemptuously throws over- 
board as having nothing to do with the grotto. He has, 
indeed, a special faculty for getting rid of inconvenient evi- 
dence. He knows nothing of Mr. W. J. Stillman’s article 
on the grotto in the ation (Nov. 28, 1872).! In the 
same chapter there is much unfairness shown in dealing 
with the story of the fight between the French and Turks 
over the statue. There is really no discrepancy between 
the different accounts. 

Chaps. I1. and III. are occupied with a detailed account 
of the statue in its present condition. They contain nothing 
new, and are not free from misstatements and unfair argu- 
ments. 

Chap. IV. deals with the various fragments of sculpture 
that came to Paris along with the statue. As the author's 
purpose is to show that the work belongs to the great 
period of art, he uses all his efforts to cast discredit upon 
the two inscriptions, and to save the fragmentary hand and 
arm. Although he is probably right in the latter instance, 
one does not feel in either case that the arguments are 
conclusive. 





1 Besides this article, the Nation contains four other references to the 
Venus, — April 2, 1874, Aug. 9, 1877, Dec. rr and 18, 1879. The first 
and third of these are by Mr. alin the latter being a very severe but 
very just criticism of an absurd article that appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly (October, 1879). Mr. Stillman considers the Venus to be a 
Victory, — indeed, the original Athena Nike from the Athenian Akrop- 
olis; though held in a modified form by such men as 
Can 


but this view, 
Prof. Reber and O. Keller, must be regarded as at best unfounded. 
any one point to a half-draped Victory produced before the Macec Jonian 
time? Mr. Stillman promises to prove his position, and one can only 
wish he might. 
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Chap. V. deals with the meaning and purpose of the 
tatue, and is, in the main, fair, although it contains some 
curious subjective criticism. When one writer tells us 
that the glance of the Venus is “longing and sensually 
and another that it is “earnest, firm, and 
resolute,” we begin to feel that archzologists are still to be 
found who can see in anything whatever they wish to see. 
And, indeed, in another part of the book this peculiar faculty 
is praised by the author. “In this sense,” he remarks, 
“H. Grimm beautifully says: ‘Does she speak ? 


she sigh ? 


languishing,” 
languishing, 


Does 
Does she inhale the sacrificial vapor that as- 
cends to her? She does all: if we think she does so, she 
To such absurdities does subjective criticism lead. 
Probably most people will agree with the author in holding 
that the statue represents a Venus, and not a Victory. 
Chap. VI., which is specially rich in subjective criticism, 
treats of the numerous attempts that have been made to 
restore the statue, and arrives at the conclusion, which in 
the present condition of the evidence seems almost unavoid- 
able, that the right hand rested lightly upon the garment 
and held it up, while the left was raised and held an apple. 
Chap. VII. deals with the artistic merits of the Venus, 
and is in many respects the best in the book. The distinc- 
tion drawn between the true and the false ideal is excellent. 
Chap. VIII., which takes up the questions of the author- 
ship and date of the statue, must be regarded as a pure 
failure. The tests applied are nearly all either subjective 
Here is a specimen of the former, as well as 
of the awkward style of the author (p. 152):— “The 
masters who form the transition to the new epoch still 
show the sublime, reposeful characteristics of the Phei- 
dian period, and at the same time the beginning of the 
warmth and sentiment of the younger school. This tran- 
sitional character shows itself especially in Kephisodotos, 
the immediate predecessor of Skopas, who opens the new 
school. This transitional character corresponds most 
closely to the Melian statue, and it argues prejudice to 
fail to recognize this.” 


} a 
qaoes. 


or false. 


This attributing of prejudice 
(Voreingenommenheit) to those who differ with him is a 
favorite resource of our author. Here is a curious speci- 
men of a false criterion from the same page. ‘“ The 
Venuses of the Pheidian period,” he writes, ‘are fully 
draped, those of the Praxitelean, entirely naked.” And yet 
on page 128 he refers to “the nakedness of the Venus in the 
pediment of the Parthenon,” while it is well known that 
Praxiteles himself sculptured a draped Venus. To such 
disregard of facts is a man with a preconceived theory 
often led. On the whole, our author brings forward no 
good ground for placing the statue before the date of the 
schools of Rhodes and Pergamum, and it may be safely 
predicted that, if ever the lost fragment of the base with 
the inscription is recovered, it will furnish a positive dem- 
onstration of this, if not of a later date. 

Chap. IX. answers the question whether the statue is 
an original in the affirmative, while Chap. X. deals with 
those statues which more or less closely resemble it 
(vepliche). To the list there given must be added the 
beautiful statuette found in the ruins of the Heraion near 
Mykenai, and now in the demarcheion at Argos.! 

The book closes with three Appendices, — the first giv- 
ing the most important passages from the official corre- 
spondence relating to the discovery and purchase of the 


1 A cast of this has recently been placed in the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts, 
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statue ; the second, accurate measurements of it; and the 
third, a bibliography (not complete) of the subject. 


THOMAS DAVIDSON. 
—e— 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 





FOREIGN. 


,-HARLES YRIARTE, the well-known French 
writer upon art and its history, whose work on 
Venice has just been published in an English 
translation, is now engaged upon a similar work 
devoted to Florence. 

THE COMPLETE WORK OF REMBRANDT, reproduced 
by the heliogravure process, with text by M. Charles Blanc, 
is to be published by Quantin, of Paris. 

Mr. ALGERNON GRAVES, says the Atheneum, is now 
preparing his Turner Catalogue for the press, although it 
is still incomplete. The arrangement will be alphabetical, 





according to subjects. The information given will be 
much the same as that in the same compiler’s Landseer 


Catalogue ; that is to say, it will include the dates of exe- 
cution and of exhibition, an enumeration of the sales at 
which the works appeared, what they were sold for, their 
former and present owners, etc. The engravings from 
Turner’s works will also be included, and there will be an 
index of the engravers. 

MEssrS. TRUBNER & Co. will shortly publish by sub- 
scription an “ Alphabetical Index of all the Names of all 
the Exhibitors of Works of Art who have contributed to 
the Galleries of the Incorporated Society of Artists (1760- 
1790), the Free Society of Artists (1761-1783), and the 
Royal Academy of Arts (1767-1879), giving the Names in 
full when they are known, with References to Dates, and 
the Numbers of the Pictures, etc., as indicated by the 
Catalogues of the Exhibitions,” by Mr. George W. Reid, 
F.S.A., of the British Museum. 

A CopDEXx DIPLOMATICUS RUBENIANUS, or collection 
of documents relating to the life and works of Rubens, is 
to be published by a committee formed for the purpose at 
Antwerp. The members are MM. Gachard, Ruelens, De 
Burbure, Genard, and Rooses. 


—¢=—— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 
Compiled from the Publishers’ Weekly. 


BENJAMIN, S. G. W. Our American artists; with portraits, studios, 
and engravings of paintings. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. (1880.) 
62 pp. Illustr. Square Svo, cloth. $1.50; gilt, $2. 

Early Teutonic, Italian, and French masters; translated and edited from 
the Dohme series, by A. H. Keane. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1879. 150 Ill. Crown Svo, cloth. $7.50. ; 

GARDNER, E. C. Common sense in church building; ill. with 7 orig. 
plates. New York: Bicknell & Comstock. 1880. 166 pp. 16mo, 
cloth. $1. 

HALE, Lucretia P. More sketches in decorative embroidery. Bos- 
ton: S. W. Tilton & Co. 1879. 64 pp. 1t2mo. Paper, 50 cents. 

Illustrations of the history of art. Series III. Architecture and sculpture 
of the Renaissance period and of modern times. (See notice, p. 127, 
REVIEW for Jan.) Boston: L. Prang & Co. 1879. 48 plates, obl. 
folio. Paper, $2. ; 

Linton, W. J. Some practical hints on wood-engraving for the instruc- 

| tion of reviewers and the public. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1879. 

| 

| 
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5+ 92 pp. IIlustr. Square 16mo, cloth. $1.25. 
MABERLY, J. The print collector: an introduction to the knowledge 
necessary for forming a collection of ancient prints; with an appendix 
cont. Fielding’s treatise on the practice of engraving ; edited with 
| notes, an account of contemporary etching and etchers, and a bibli- 
| ogr. of engraving, by Rob. Hoe, Jr. New York: Dodd, Mead, & 
Co. 1880 (1579). Illustr. $6. 


8 + 336 pp. Square Svo, cloth. 
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Mason, G. C. Life and works of Gilbert Stuart ; with selections from 
Stuart's portraits, reproduced on steel and by photogravure. New 
York: C. Scribner’s Sons. 1879. xii + 286 pp. 4to, cloth. $10. 

Piton, CAMILLE. Practical treatise on china painting in America. 
Part 2: Practice, grounding, flowers, landscape, figure. Part 3: 
Underglaze painting, grand feu. With folio album (No. 3) of 8 
plates. New York: J. Wiley & Sons. 1880. 4-+4+ 94 + 61 pp. 
12mo, cloth. $2. 

Portfolio of proof impressions, selected from Scribner’s Monthly and St. 
Nicholas. New York: Scribner & Co. 1879. 8+ 102 pp. Folio, 
cloth. $10. 

SMITHMYER, JOHN L. ‘Our architecture and its defects. A critical 
essay: prepared for the Association of Architects of Washington, 
and delivered there Dec. 22, 1879. Washington, 1880. 28 pp. 8vo. 

YRIARTE, C. Venice: its history, art, industries, and modern life; 
from the French, by F. J. Sitwell. New York: Scribner & Welford. 
1879. 18+ 317 pp. Ll. 4to, cloth. $15. 


FOREIGN 


ARNOLD’s Vorlagen-Mappe. ht Vorlageblatter fiir Malerei auf Holz 
und Terracotta. (Aus: “E. Hiibler’s Hausschatz.”) 12 Taf. folio 
in Bunt- und Schwi wZ~ ak Mit Anleitung zur Ausfiihrung und 
Textbindchen : —_ eitung zur Holzmalerei von E. Hiibler.’’ Leip- 
zig: Arnold. 187 iv + 32 pp- 16mo. 11 marks. (Series I.-V. 
were published at the price of 76 marks. ) 

Art, I’, ancien 4 l’exposition de 1878; par MM. de Beaumont, Biais, F. 
et H. Darcel, Duranty, Lavoix, Mantz, Piot, Rayet, Rhoné et Mme. 
Germaine de Poligny, etc., sous la direction de M. Louis Gonse, 
rédacteur en chef de la Gazette des Beaux Arts. Paris: Quantin. 
Vill + 512 pp., 30 etchings and plates in color, and numerous text 
illustrations. Large 8vo. 25 francs. 

BARBIER DE MONTAULT, MGr. X. Un tableau de l’abbaye de Fonte- 
vrault. Angers: Germain et Grassin. 20 pp. 5vo. 

BAupRyY, P. Entrée de Saint-Ouen, chartreuse de St. Julien et église de 
Saint Sauveur de Rouen; quatre dessins inédits de Robert Pigeon, 
gravés 4 l’eau-forte _Par E. Nicolle. Notices historiques par P. B. 
Rouen: Métérie. 37 pp. 4to. (Only 155 copies. ) 

Bocuer, E. Les gravures francaises du xviii® siécle, ou catalogue 
raisonné des estampes, vignettes, eaux-fortes, pitces en couleur, au 
bistre et au lavis, de 17004 1800. 5° fascicule. Augustin de Saint- 
Aubin. Paris: Morgand et Fatout. x+274 pp. 4to. 40 francs. 

BRIANCHON, Le monument de l’Abbé Cochet. Tombeau, buste, 
médaille, mémorial de la souscription dressé par M. Brianchon; avec 
une eau-forte de M. J. Adeline et 2 planches photoglyptiques. 
Rouen: Augé. Ixxxiv-+ 145 pp. 8vo. 

Brusa, F. Dell’ architetto e dell’ architettura, impressioni di un 
artista. Menton. 8pp. Svo. 

Burn, R. Old Rome: a handbook to the ruins of the city and the 
Campagna. London: Bell & Sons. 268 pp. S8vo. tos. 6d 

CAVALLOTTI, FEL. Anticaglie. Roma. 1879. 316 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 
6 marks. 

CELLIERE, L. Traité élémentaire de peinture en céramique. 2d ed. 
Paris: the author, 20 rue de la Sorbonne. vi-+94pp. 12mo. 1.25 fr. 

CHARDON, H. Les artistes du Mans jusqu’a la Renaissance; par H. 
C., vice président de la société historique et archéologique du Maine. 
Paris: Champion. 38 pp. and plate. 8vo. (Extract from the pro- 
ceedings of the congress of the Société francaise d’archéologie held 
at Mans and Laval, May, 1878.) 

CHESNEAU,E. Le statuaire J. B.C Carpeaux, sa vie etson ceuvre. Paris: 
Quantin. viii + 290 pp. ; portr., 8 plates and cuts. S8vo. 20 francs. 

CLEMENT, CHARLES. Micha 2el Angelo, Leonardo da Vinci, and Raphael. 
With a preliminary chapter on art in Italy before the sixteenth cen- 
tury. Translated by Louisa Corkran. 8 illustr. London: Seeley. 
370 pp. Post 8vo. tos. 6d. . 

CorBIN. Saint-Bruno de Bordeaux; histoire et description de cette 
église a au programme de la direction des beaux-arts ; 
par M. l’Abbé C. Bordeaux. 15 pp. 8vo. 

DemAy, G. Le costume au moyen age d’aprés les sceaux; par G. D., 
archiviste aux archives nationales. Paris: D. Dumoulin & Co. 500 
pp-, with 2 chromolithogr. and 600 vignettes. Large 8vo. 20 francs. 

Deutsche Renaissance. Eine Sammlung von Gegenstinden der Archi- 
tektur, Dekoration und Kunstgewerbe in Original-Aufnahmen. 
Redigirt von A. Scheffers. Neue Folge. Leipzig: Seemann. 1879. 
Parts. 59 and 60 (Nos. 103 and 104). 2 pp. and 20 plates. Folio. 
2.40 marks po part. (Inhalt: VI. Abth. Mainz. Authographirt 
und herausgegeben von G. Heuser. 3 u. 4 Heft.) 

Duptessis, G. Histoire de la gravure en Italie, en Espagne, dans les 
Pays-Bas, en Angleterre et en France, suivie d'indications pour former 
une collection d’ estampes ; | oar G, D., conservateur-adjoint a la bibli- 
othéque nationale. Contenz Len 73 reproductions de gravures anciennes 
exécutées pour la plupart par le procédé de M. Amand-Durand. 
Paris: Hachette & Co. 532 pp. 4to. 25 francs. 

Durr, AtpH. Adam Friedrich Oeser. Ein Beitrag zur Kunstge- 
schichte des 18 Jahrh. Mit 7 Holzschn. Leipzig: A. Diirr. 1879. 
xi+ 255 pp. 8vo. 6 marks. 

FoisseT, P. L’ancien palais de justice de Beaune; par P. F., corre- 
spondant de la commission des antiquités de la Céte-d’Or. Dijon 26 
pp. 4to. 

GRUYER, G. Les illustrations des écrits de Jér6me Savonarole publiées 
en Italie au XV¢ et au XVI siécle, et les paroles de Savonarole sur 
l’art. Ouvrage accompagné de 33 grav. executées d’aprés les bois 
originaux par A. Pilinski et fils. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Co. 227 
pp- 4to. (300 copies only.) 

GUIFFREY, J. Les orfévres de Paris en 1700. Procés verbaux de 
visites et déclarations faites en exécution de 1’édit du mois de mars 
1700, publiés et annotés par J. J. G. Paris: Detaille; Baur. 32 pp. 











Large 8vo. 3 francs. (Reprint from the Bulletin de Union Cen- 
trale des Beaux-Arts appliqués 4 Il’ Industrie, 1878.) 

Jewitt, LLEWELLYN. Half-hours among some English antiquities 
2d ed., revised and enlarged. London: D. Bogue. 266 pp. Post 
dvo. 5s. 

JumEL, E. Notes sur l’exposition des beaux-arts 4 Lyon, en 1870. 
Lyon. 52pp. 8vo. 

Le Breton, G. Céramique espagnole; le salon en porcelaine du 
palais royal de Madrid et les porcelaines de Buen Retiro ; par G 
B., directeur du musée céramique de Rouen. Paris: Simon. 
pp-, and plates by Ch. Goutzwiller. 8vo. 

Lerort, A. Notice historique et descriptive de l’église de la Sainte 
Trinité de Fécamp; par A. L., conservateur de la bibliothéque de 
Fécamp. Fécamp: Durand. vii 4+ 223 pp. and plan. S8vo. 

LITCHFIELD, F. Pottery and porcelain: a guide to collectors. Lon- 
don: Bickers. 210 pp- Post 8vo. 5s. 

Lorin, N. De la peinture sur verre, conférences faites 4 Paris 4 l’union 
centrale, les 7 et 14 avril 1879; par N. L., peintre-verrier. Chartres. 
40 pp. Svo. 

MANTZ, P. Frangois Boucher, Lemoyne et Natoir. Paris: Quantin, 
197 pp. 32 etchings and 58 text illustrations. Folio. 100 francs. 
(Special editions at 200, 300, and 500 francs.) 

MARQUET DE VASSELOT. Histoire du portrait en France. Paris: 
Rouquette ; Nadaud & Co. xxviii + 527 pp. Large 8vo. 

MorTILLET, G. DE. Les potiers allobroges ; méthodes des sciences 

naturelles appliquées 4 l’archéologie; par G. de M., professeur A 
V’école d’anthropologie de Paris. Annecy. 39 pp., with a tableau 
and figures. Large 4to. 

OPPENHEIM, A. Connaissances nécessaires & un amateur d’objets 
d’art et de curiosité; par A. O., expert. Ouvrage contenant, par 
ordre alphabétique, le nom des objets, la date des époques de fabrica- 
tion, les prix commerciaux, etc. Dijon: Rouveyre. 224 pp. Small 
8vo. 5 francs. (100 copies only.) 

PARKER, J. H. Forum romanum et magnum. 2d ed., revised and 
enlarged. London: Parker. 8vo. 1os. 6d. 

PARKER, J. H. Photographs of early Christian art. London: Stan- 
ford. 4to. £2 2s. 

PELEGRY, A. La photographie des peintres, des voyageurs et des 
touristes. Nouveau procédé sur papier huilé, simplifiant le bagage 
et facilitant toutes les opérations, etc.; par A. P., membre de la 
société photographique de Toulouse. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 82 
pp. and 2 photogr. plates. 18mo. 1.75 francs. 

PiEssE, L. Les monuments historiques de 1’Algérie. Deuxitme 
étude. Le routier archéologique de l’Algérie; par L. P., de la 
société historique d’Alger. Paris: Ducher & Co. 64 pp. and 
plate. 8vo. (Reprinted from La Revue de l’Art chrétien. ) 

PILOT DE THAREY, E. Etude sur la sigillographie du Dauphiné, ac- 
compagnée de 28 planches, contenant 150 fig. Grenoble. 176 pp. 8vo. 
(Reprint from the Bulletin de la Société de Statistique de 1’ Isére.) 

PiLoT, J. J. A. Description de l’église et de la crypte de Saint-Laurent 
de Grenoble. Grenoble. 15 pp. and 3 plates. 8vo. 

PULLAN, R. P. Elementary lectures on "Christian architecture. Lon- 
don: Stanford. 84 pp. Post Svo. 3s. 

Revue du Salon (année 1879); par un amateur parisien. Chalon-sur- 
Saéne. 51 pp. 12mo. 

Riou, A. Quelques tableaux du musée de Brest. Brest. 15 pp. 8vo. 
(Extract from the Bulletin de la Société académique du Brest.) 

ROBERT, K. Cours de paysage au fusain; texte. Paris: Lemercier 
& Co. 16 pp. Large 8vo. 

RODRIGUES, Procédés photographiques et méthodes diverses 
d’impressions aux encres grasses employés a la section photographique 
et artistique de la direction générale des travaux géographiques du 
Portugal; par J. J. R., chef de la section photographique. Paris : 
Gauthier-Villars. 68 pp. $8vo. 2.50 francs. 

Ruskin, J. Notes on Samuel Prout and William Hunt. Illustrated 
by a loan collection of drawings exhibited at the Fine Art Society’s 
galleries. London: Fine Art Society. 8vo. 1s. 6d. 

TAMISSIER, F. Léon Lagrange, ou le spiritualisme dans la critique 
dart. Marseilles: Camoin. 100 pp. 18mo. 

TrutaT, E. La photographie appliquée 4 l’archéologie. Reproduction 
des monuments, ceuvres d’art, mobilier, inscriptions, manuscrits ; 
par E. T., conservatoire du musée d’histoire naturelle de ‘Toulouse. 
Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 143 pp. and plates. 18mo. 3 francs. 

Unser Heim im Schmuck der Kunst. Ein Bildercyclus zur OE inrichtung 
des Wohnhauses in Kiinstlerischer Ausstattung von J. Schmid, Wei- 
chardtu. A. Mit yp rgas ga Text von O. Mothes. Leipzig : 
Schloemp. 1879. 1st part. 8 pp., with cuts and 2 plates. Fol. 

2marks. (To ‘be completed in 7 parts.) 

VIOLLET-LE-Duc. Histoire d’un dessinateur. Comment on apprend 
A dessiner; texte et dessins par V.-l.-D. Paris: Hetzel & Co. 305 
pp-, with 109 figures and chromolithogr. plates. $8vo. 7 francs. 
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29 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


HARPER'S MontTuuy for February: —A Famous Breviary. _ Illustr. 
A Symposium of Wood-Engravers. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for Jan. “Toth : —Cleopatra’s Needle. Illustr. — 
Jan. 17th: Bath Abbey Church,  Illustr.— Jan. 24th: Michael 
Munkacsy.  Illustr. : 

INTERNATIONAL REVIEW for January: — Rubens. II. With portrait. 
By P. G. Hamerton. 

LiprINcoT?T’s MAGAZINE for February: —Old and New Rouen. I. 
Illustr. By Edward King. Decorative Art and its Dogmas. I. M. 
G. Van Rensselaer. William M. Hunt’s Pictures. 
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COPYRIGHT IN WORKS OF ART. 

Mr. T. H. Bartlett, a well-known sculptor of Boston, 
calls attention to a case involving the question of copy- 
right in works of art, in which he is personally interested, 
but which ought also to excite the interest of the whole 
profession. Mr. Bartlett, in a letter to the REVIEW, states 
the case as follows : — 

“T am engaged by a gentleman to make a marble por- 
trait bust of himself. During the modelling of the clay 
bust it becomes a subject of conversation between us as 
to what becomes of the original plaster copy, whether I 
make duplicate plaster copies if desired, and a hundred 
other details about the customs of sculptors, etc., etc. 
In answer I tell him that the original plaster copy is like 
the apple of his eye; that the sculptor never parts with 
it; that its reproduction in marble is an object to be 
attained with care, and sometimes it costs much trouble to 
find competent men to cut the marble: that the reproduc- 
tion of a sculptor’s work is never permitted unless ex- 
pressly stipulated; that I never allow reproductions of 
my work unless to specially please a friend, and that all 
reproductions, whether in plaster or marble or bronze I 
attend to myself, and would never give up that right. 
Well, I make the marble copy, deliver it, and get my 
money. The mandies. His son succeeds to the estate, 
and without my consent or knowledge orders, through the 
marble-cutter with whom I have left the original plaster 
copy of the bust, another marble copy. I protest, and tell 
him you have no right to use my plaster copy. You must 
pay me for using it, and, — what is more, —the reproduc- 
tion of my plaster copy by a marble-cutter, without my 
care and supervision, is likely to do me great injury. To 
all of which I get the reply that the plaster copy is not 
mine, and that they have a right to do as they please with 
it. As for any delicacy that I may have about the repro- 
duction of my work without my consent, care, and super- 
vision, all that they sneer at. I mean to see the end of 
this in order to find out whether it is the right of an artist 
or the assumption of a client that should have the way. 
I have written to many artists, and am preparing docu- 
ments to send to foreign countries asking about the law, 
custom, and comity of the matter.” 

The case, as stated by Mr. Bartlett, clearly involves 
two questions : — Do the preliminary sketches of a work of 
art — and with these the original plaster of a bust destined 
to be put into marble must evidently be classed — belong 
to the artist or to the client? And: — Has the ower of a 
work of art the legal and unrestricted right of reproduction ? 
To the first question the unanimous answer, based upon 
universal custom, will probably be, that the sketches un- 
questionably belong to the artist. The second point is 
decided by the United States copyright law, which de- 
clares that a work of art of any kind which is published, 
i.e. sold, without a previous compliance with the formali- 
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ties of the law, is public property. Hence, the owner of 
the marble bust has a clear right to make or have made 
as many copies from it as he pleases. A third question 
might here be raised, whether the making of such copies 
without the consent of the artist is justifiable in courtesy 
or not. But law and courtesy do not always go together, 
and the answer to this question, whatever it might be, would 
have no weight in a court of law. 

The copyright law of the United States is in fact such 
that it gives as good as no protection to painters, sculptors, 
and architects. It has, indeed, been advantageously mod- 
ified within late years, but the advantages accrue mostly 
to publishers, as the formalities to be gone through with 
are still altogether too formidable and time-taking to be 
easily complied with by artists. But are not the artists 
themselves to blame for this state of things? Congress 
would surely listen to them if they were to propose a 
feasible plan for protecting original works of art, but 
a number of attempts made several years ago to induce 
them to take concerted action in this matter failed from 
simple want of interest on the part of the profession. In 
Europe the state of affairs is hardly better. The congress 
which was called to meet at the last Paris Exposition for 
the purpose of considering the proprietary rights in works 
of art, hardly mustered a baker’s dozen, if so many, of 
members. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


Boston. — Mr. Edward Atkinson has lately received 
from Bombay a present of nearly two hundred statuettes, 
designed to represent the costumes of the different castes 
and classes of the people of India. The figures are finely 
modelled in clay, and the several typical costumes in which 
they are clothed are made of the materials worn by the 
natives. Mr. Atkinson proposes to present the statuettes 
to the Art Museum. — Advertiser. 


SCHOOLS AND ACADEMIES. 


New York.— The first of the classes to be connected 
with the Metropolitan Museum of Art—that of designers 
in wood-work — was opened on the evening of Jan. 16th. 
Mr. A. Sandier, a French designer domiciled in New York, 
has been appointed instructor. Twenty-five young men 
applied for admission. The class will be free. A second 
class, for designers in metal work, will be opened shortly. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE Arts. — The 
accommodations for modelling have been greatly extended. 
The present class-room is twice the size of the old one, 
which is now used only for the preparatory work. The 
regular classes model only from the life, the work being 
designed primarily as an assistance to the study of paint- 
ing from the life. The work in the dissecting room is also 
to be increased. Improved arrangements for taking casts 
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from dissections have been made. 
of the schools is good. 
Dec. 31, 1879, was 231, of whom 124 were in life classes. 
The average daily attendance is over 100. 

THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
has been compelled to vacate the building at the corner of 
Filbert and Merrick Streets, to make way for the rapidly 
advancing improvements of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 
The valuable collection of casts has been stored at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts. The Directors of the School 
have not yet been able to secure another building suited to 
their purposes. 

CINCINNATI. — The Women’s 


The general condition 
The whole number of students, 


Art Museum Associa- 
tion of Cincinnati held its annual meeting on the 12th 
of January. The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: — President, Mrs. Aaron F. Perry; Vice- 
Presidents, Mrs. W. P. Mallon and Mrs. Alphonso Taft ; 
Treasurer, Mrs. H. C. 
Miss E. H. Appleton; 
Neave. 


Whitman; Recording Secretary, 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss 
The Treasurer’s report showed the receipts of the 
year to have been $3,626.39; expenses, $2,854.13; balance 
in treasury, $2,932.26. The classes under the patronage 
of the Association during the year have contained 203 pu- 
pils, of whom 19 were instructed free of charge. In Ken- 
sington needle-work there were 135, in water-colors 37, in 
modelling 16, in drawing 9, and in china painting 6 pupils. 
During the year IIo persons sent 434 articles of work to 
the rooms of the Association to be placed on sale. Of 
these articles 18 were rejected and 116 sold. The Asso- 
ciation received 32 volumes of books of reference on 
ceramics and other subjects as gifts for its library during 
the year. Friends of the Association also gave to the 
permanent museum many articles of value. The corporate 
members number 165, and the patrons or life members 7. 
The ball given at the rooms in the Music Hall on the 
evening of the 2d of January was quite a successful affair. 
Tapestry and paintings on the walls, and bronzes and 
bric-4-brac, loaned for the occasion, formed effective sur- 
roundings. The large display of ceramic work by the 
members of the Association, including some under-glaze 
pieces of extraordinary size, added to the interest of the 
occasion. The work of the modelling class on exhibition 
also attracted great attention. All the articles used in the 
decorations were arranged in a manner that reflected great 
credit upon the taste of the committee in charge. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — The Free Annual Exhibition of the 
drawings and studies of the pupils of the California School 
of Design was held on the evening of Dec. 19th, at the 
rooms of the Art Association. The works shown com- 
prised drawings from the flat, the round, and the living 
model, and sketches by the sketching class, as 
landscape studies. 


well as 
Wednesday of every week is devoted 
to sketching from nature by the pupils, who are also re- 
quired to submit compositions of ideal subjects selected 
by the Director of the School once every two weeks. A 
gold medal is given for the best drawing from the antique. 
There were nine competitors this year, the subject being a 
draped figure of Diana. The current term of the school 
commenced on the third Monday of January. It is re- 
ported that Mr. Virgil Williams intends to resign his posi- 
tion as instructor, but the managers are endeavoring to 
prevail upon him to remain. 

A CANADIAN ACADEMY OF THE FINE Arts. — The 
Governor-General of Canada is much interested in the 
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foundation of a Canadian Academy of the Fine Arts, T) 


objects in view are the institution of a National Gallery of 
Art, the holding of exhibitions in the principal cities 
the Dominion, and the establishment of schools of art and 
design. 


of 


A constitution has been drawn up, which limits 
the number of academicians to forty, and there are to b 
associates, honorary members, foreign academicians, 
honorary retired academicians. 


e 

ind 
The officers of the Acad- 
emy will be nominated in the first instance by the Goy- 
ernor-General. 


LECTURES. 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. Louts.— The first of 
a course of twelve or more illustrated lectures upon art and 
kindred subjects, given under the auspices of Washington 
University, was delivered by Prof. Halsey C. Ives, on 
Thursday evening, Jan. 8th. The subject was “ The His- 
torical Development of Art; an old Subject with some new 
Points.” The lectures are richly illustrated by means of 
the stereopticon, charcoal drawings, and crayon sketches. 
The lecturers announced are Profs. M. S. Snow, James K. 
Hosmer, Mr. Howard Kretschmar, Mr. Harry Chase, Mr. 
Paul E. Harney, Mr. A. J. Conant, and others. The 
series of lectures given during former years have been 
very popular, and the growing interest in subjects relating 
to art is manifested in the increasing audiences. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


NEw YoRK.— The Second Annual Black and White 
Exhibition of the Salmagundi Sketch Club opened, at the 
American Art Gallery, with a private reception on the even- 
ing of Jan. 19th, and is to continue until Feb. Ist. 

The Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of the American 
Water-Color Society opened at the National Academy of 
Design with a private view for the press and profession, on 
the evening of Jan. 3oth. Saturday, the 31st, was set 
apart “to give those who are especially interested in water- 
color paintings the first opportunity to visit the exhibition, 
or to select works they may desire to purchase.” The pub- 
lic generally will not be admitted before Monday, Feb. 2. 

The Artists’ Fund Sale is to take place on Thursday 
and Friday, the 12th and 13th of February (not the toth 
and 11th, as previously reported), at the Young Men’s 
Christian Association Building. The paintings will be on 
exhibition one week at the American Art Gallery (late 
Kurtz), opening to the public on Feb. 3. 

A Spring Exhibition will open at the American Art 
Gallery, Madison Square, on Feb. 16th. The proprietors 
report their enterprise as very successful. The sales dur- 
ing November and December amounted to $11,050. 

The Twenty-fifth Annual Exhibition of the National 
Academy of Design will open on Tuesday, the 3oth of 
March, and will remain open until the 29th of May. Sev- 
eral changes have been made in the regulations. The one 
of most importance to artists is to the effect that contribu- 
tions from non-residents are no longer received direct. The 
cases must be sent to some agent in New York, who must 
unpack and deliver the works. 

An important auction sale of American paintings took 
place at the Leavitt Art Rooms, on the evenings of Jan. 
2oth and 21st. Many of the best-known artists of New 
York, and a few from other cities, were represented, Mr. 
George Fuller, of Boston, having contributed his Aomany 
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Girl, and Mr. W. T. Richards, of Philadelphia, his large 
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school. The managers promise to exercise discretion in 


marine, entitled Zhe Vasty Deep. The following list of | inviting artists to contribute their works to the exhibi- 


the higher prices obtained is copied from the Mew York 
Tribune of Jan. 21st and 22d: — Beard, J. H., A Scene in 
the Woods, $170; A Night Watchman, $140; Don’t you 
know me? $360. Beard, W. H., Zhe Bear and the Bees, 
$125. Beckwith, J. Carroll, Sweet Little Buttercup, $180. 
Brevoort, J. R., Sunset, /sle of Capri, $100; Landscape 
Scene near Florence, $205; Border of the Abruzzi, [taly, 
$2900; Sunset, Castle of Heidelberg, $215. Bellows, A. F., 
At the Old Tavern, $290. Bricher, A. F., Bright After- 
noon, $285. Bridgman, F. A., Old Palace of the Bey of 
Constantine, Algeria, $1050. Brown, Geo. L., View on 
the Pontine Marshes, $385; Sunset across the Pontine 
Marshes, $370. Brown, J. G., Bashful Fohnny, $275. 
Champney, Second Childhood, $270. Chase, William M.., 
Still Life, $340. Colman, Samuel, Ox Venice, $150; 
Arabs Camping, Algeria, $195. Cropsey, J. F., Temples 
of Pestum, Italy, $180. De Haas, M. F. H., Marine, 
$410; Marine, $190. De Haas, William, Marine Shore, 
$200. Dielman, F., Costume Head, $100; The Newsboy, 
$205. Dolph, J. H., Zhe Frolic, $185. Fuller, George, 
The Romany Girl, $650. Gaul, Gilbert, Zhe First Smoke, 
$100; Catching the Bee, $200 Gay, Edward, Borders of 
the Broux, $145. Guy, S. J., Zhe Big Brother, $340. 
Gifford, S R., Hudson River Scene, $260. Hart, William, 
Cattle and Landscape, $197; Gleams of Light, $440. 
Hart, James M., Landscape, $155. Harnet, William M., 
The Secretary's Table, $100. Inness, George, Landscape, 
Clearing Storm, $250; Landscape, White Mountains, 
$375; Landscape and Cattle, $510. Jaconet, Fzrst Lesson, 
$110. Johnson, Eastman, G7zr/ watering Plants, $520; 
The New Pet, $230. Macy, W.S., Village Scene in South 
Germany, $105. Magrath, W.. Getting a Light, $140. 
McEntee, Jervis, Zhe Wings of the Morning, $625; An 
Autumn Idyl, $580; Autumn Landscape, $160. Moran, 
Edward, The Gates of the Clouds, $170; Sunset over New 
York Bay, $130; Moran, Thomas, After a Thaw, Com- 
munipaw, $320. Parton, Arthur, 4 Pool in the Ausable, 
$140; Dingman Ferry, Delaware River, $100. Quartley, 
A., Marine, $180. Richards, W. T., Zhe Vasty Deep, 
$950. Shirlaw, Walter, Feeding the Pigeons, $185. Smith, 
T. L., Moonlight Scene, $115. Thomson, A. W., Chii- 
drew’s Sports, $140. Whittredge, W., Sunset on the Hud- 
son, near Albany, $140. Wiggins, W. C., Landscape and 
Cattle, Chester Mountains, $142. Wyant, A. H., Land- 
scape, $185; Landscape, $357. 

BROOKLYN. — The sales from the Brooklyn Art Asso- 
ciation’s galleries of works of art during the last exhibi- 
tion are within a fraction of $5000. The last work sold 
was a landscape by J. W. Casilear, for $500. 

Boston. — The Twenty-first General Exhibition of the 
Boston Art Club opened at the galleries of the Club on 
the evening of Jan. oth. with the usual reception, and 
remained open until Jan. 31st. The catalogue enumerated 
a total of 202 works. 

The prospectus of the new American Art Gallery, to be 
established in the Studio Building, has been issued. The 
Gallery is to be managed on a new system of exhibiting 
and selling works of art. The prospectus, among other 
things, says that this Gallery, under the auspices of 
Boston artists, is to be instituted with a view to encour- 
age native talent, and to permanently exhibit pictures of 
American production, without favor to any particular 





tion. The signatures of nearly sixty artists have been 
obtained, who fully indorse the project, and agree to 
contribute their works regularly, and to whom will be 
granted full liberty to exhibit, exchange, or replace, at 
pleasure. In regard to the sale of pictures and other 
works of art, it will be optional with the purchasers to deal 
with the agent in charge, or meet the artist in person, 
thereby facilitating all transactions and meeting any re- 
quirements made by purchasers. One of the inevitable 
results of this enterprise will, it is augured, be the co- 
operation of American artists throughout the country, and 
a mode of exchange will thus be established between the 
various art-centres. The exhibition will open with works 
of art consisting almost entirely of productions of Boston 
artists. It will be free to the public every week-day, ex- 
cept Mondays. 

Mr. Ernest W. Longfellow has arranged a special ex- 
hibition, containing twenty-seven of his works, at the 
rooms of Messrs. Doll and Richards. The most impor- 
tant of these is a large allegorical painting, Zhe Choice of 
Youth, which, according to the description, represents the 
struggle in the mind of a young man in choosing between 
a life of mere pleasure and sordid pursuits, or one of purer 
enjoyments and higher aims. The Piferaro and Son, 
which ranks next in importance, has been on exhibition 
before. The rest of the paintings show the result of the 
artist’s travels in France, Switzerland, Italy, and Egypt. 

A collection of ninety-eight paintings, containing a 
large number of works by Boston artists, a few canvases 
from New York, and a number of good European examples, 
was sold at auction by Messrs. Sullivan Bros. and Libbie, 
Jan. 16th and 17th. The list here given, made up from 
the report in the Advertiser, contains all the pictures sold 
at prices ranging above one hundred dollars. American : — 
J. Foxcroft Cole, Adsajona, near Winchester, $245; Pond 
of Ville d’ Avray, $197; Norman Pasture, $195; Cattle, 
$390; Wachemocket, $225; Waverley Oaks, $335; Mid- 
summer, $140; New England Pastoral, $812; Shepherds 
with their Flocks, $217. Thomas Robinson, Landscape 
and Cattle, $395; Arab Spahi with Horse, $150; Land- 
scape aud Cattle, $170; Landscape and Cattle, $135; 
Cattle Drinking, $140; On the Roofs, Algiers, $115; 
Cattle Reposing, $295; Wood Interior, $190. George 
Inness, Landscape, $165. Arthur Parton, Landscape and 
Cattle, $150. S. R. Gifford, Venice, $171. F. H. Smith, 
Early Morning, Nahant, $124. F. E. Church, Mew 
England Landscape, $475.— Foreign: — Gabriel Max, 
Head of a Girl, $700. Troyon, Les Lavandiéres, $795. 
P. Gambrini, 7%e /uventor, $775. Daubigny, Landscape, 
$645; Twilight, $400. Ziem, Venice, $325; Venice, $512. 
Corot, Entrance to a Garden, $165; River View, $360. 
Lambinet, Landscape, $250. Vollon, On the Seine, $212. 
P. de Trouillebert, Landscape, $210. E. Rein, Moonlight 
in Norway, $470. Gust. Doyen, Head, $312. G. Lougee, 
The Gleaner, $477. J. Alexander Walker, A A/ounted 
Picket, $250. 

The exhibition of the posthumous works of William 
Morris Hunt was held at the studio of the deceased, and 
the sale is to take place on Feb. 3d and 4th, at Horticul- 
tural Hall. The catalogue contains a biographical sketch 
written by Mr. T. H. Bartlett, the sculptor, and a portrait 
showing the artist in his studio. 
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PHILADELPHIA. — The Philadelphia Society of Artists 
will hold its first annual sale in February. The sale, which 
,is to be preceded by a reception given 


by the Society at the Academy. 


OV 
HESTER. — The Rochester Art Club gave its first 
ion at Dumble’s Art Parlors on the evenings of 
Jan. oth and According to a notice in the Rochester 
/ n and Advertiser, the Club was formed about 
three years ago by Messrs. William J. Lockhart, John Z. 
Wood, and Harvey Ellis, three young artists of the city 
Rooms were taken in the Arcade, and any one 
It 
was found, however, that this way of admitting members 
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named. 
who had any pretensions to drawing was admitted. 


was a detriment to the Club, as some would join for a short 
time, and then give up the work. The limits were there- 
fore narrowed down to professional artists, the present 
membership being as follows :— Rev. James Dennis, W. 
J. Lockhart, Harvey Ellis, W. N. Radenhurst, Seth C. 
Jones, A. E. Dumble, J. M. Somerville, Fred. T. Vance, 
John Z. Wood, Thomas J. Evershed, J. Guernsey Mitchell, 
William Jaynes, Emma E. Lampert, and Frank J. Ellis, 
who is the Corresponding Secretary of the Club. The 
works exhibited comprised oil-paintings, water-colors, and 
studies in black and white, and the degree of talent shown 
in them is highly praised by the paper from which the facts 
here set down were taken. 


CLUBS. 


THE SALMAGUNDI SKETCH CLUB.— The members of 
this Club are engaged in preparing a series of illustrations 
of The Vision of Sir Launfal. A score or more of sketches 
have already been exhibited at the rooms of the Club, and 
the book will probably be issued the coming spring by a 
well-known New York book-house. 

BROOKLYN. —A Club, to be known as 7he Brooklyn 
Art Clud, is forming, to promote art and sociability among 
professional artists and their families. 

THE PHILADELPHIA SKETCH CLUB.—The first meet- 
ing of this Club was held on the evening of Nov. 14, 1860, 
at the studio of George F. Bensell, lately deceased. Nine 
persons were present, and the Club was organized by the 
election of George F. Bensell as President, and Mr. P. 
Wiley, who has also lately died, as Secretary. Since its 
organization the Club has increased considerably in impor- 
tance, so that at present it counts among its members near- 
ly all of the well-known young artists of Philadelphia. The 
Club is not, however, confined entirely to professional artists, 
but admits also amateurs and students of art, who, however, 
must submit a sketch as evidence of their qualifications 
and good faith before they can become members. The 
last annual meeting was held on the 2d of January at the 
new rooms, 1328 Chestnut Street, opposite the Mint, when 
the following officers were elected: — President, William 
J. Clark, Jr.; Vice-President, Arthur B. Frost; Secretary, 
George Wright; Treasurer, George D. McCreary ; Curator, 
Joseph C. Ziegler. At the same meeting three prizes 
were awarded for works exhibited in competition. 
were as follows: —1. 


They 
The annual prize of the Club (an 
autotype from an old master) for the best original compo- 
sition, either in colors or monochrome; 2. A special prize 
of $100, given by Mr. McCreary, for the best piece of work 
done between certain dates ; 3. A special prize of $25, also 
given by Mr. McCreary, for the greatest improvement 
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shown during the year. The first and second prizes were 
taken by Mr. Henry T. Cariss; the third, by Mr. Charles 
H. Stephens. Mr. Philip B. Hahs gained favorable mention, 
and his picture was bought by a prominent artist member. 
The Sketch Club meets every Thursday night. During the 
present year the system of impromptu evening sketches 
from given subjects, of monthly competitive studies also 
from given subjects, and of a competition at the end of the 
year, with subjects chosen by the artists, will be continued. 

THE SOCIAL ART CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA is to give a 
reception at the Academy of the Fine Arts on the 3d of 
March. Pictures and bric-a-brac will be exhibited. 

Boston Arr CLus.—At the annual meeting of the 
Club, held on the evening of Jan. 3d, the following-named 
gentlemen were elected officers for the current year : — 
. & President: Martin P. Kennard, Vice- 
President; Charles E. Stratton, Treasurer: William F. 
Matchett, Secretary; Charles W. Scudder, Librarian: 
Thomas O. Richardson, Francis A. Dewson, Richard M. 
Staige, George E. Foster, W. P. P. Longfellow, Uriel H. 
Crocker, Elliott W. Pratt, William O. Grover, John K. 
Rogers, Walter F. Lansil, Samuel L. Gerry, and Ernest 
W. Longfellow, Executive Committee. 

THE ST. BOTOLPH, a new Club lately formed in Boston, 
and named after the patron saint of Boston, in Lincoln- 
shire, England, is to be to Boston what the Century Club 
is to New York. The Club was definitively organized on 
Jan. roth, with Mr. Francis Parkman as President; 
Messrs. John Lowell and Martin Brimmer, Vice-Presi- 
dents; Mr. Jas. M. Bugbee, Secretary; and Mr. O. W. 
Peabody, Treasurer. The committee on art and library 
consists of Messrs. E. C. Cabot, C. C. Perkins, Mellen 
Chamberlain, Justin Winsor, F. H. Smith, H. C. 
and Frank D. Millet. 

CINCINNATI. — The first reception of the Pottery Club 
of Cincinnati was held on the goth of January, at the resi- 
dence of Mrs. E. G. Leonard. The specimens of work 
exhibited by the members of the Club were in all but a few 
instances decorated under the glaze. 


Perkins, 


Lodge, 


The pieces both in 
variety of styles and in excellence formed a most surpris- 
ing display, especially when it is remembered that the 
origin of the Club only dates back to April last. 


MONUMENTS. 


Colonel Casey’s report of the progress of the work on 
the Washington Monument up to Dec. 1, 1879, shows that 
the amount then available for the prosecution of the work 
was $100,740. Of this sum $32,000 are set apart for the 
foundation ; the rest is to be used in the completion of the 
monument. Col. Casey computes that the money now in 
hand will be sufficient to complete the foundations, carry 
up the iron frame-work of the stairs 250 feet, and to add 
12 feet to the shaft. To finish the whole to the height of 
500 feet will cost, according to the same authority, about 
$680,000 more. 

The study for the Washington Monument, reproduced 
on page 64 of the REviEw for December, 1879, is the work 
of Mr. Arthur F. Matthews, a young architect, of Oak- 
land, Cal. The name was not given, as permission to do 
so had not been received at the time of publication. Still 
another study for the same monument, by Mr. Albert 
Noerr, architect, of Washington, D.C., is published in the 
American Architect for January toth. 
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Mrs. Vinnie Ream Hoxie personally superintends the 
preparations that are making at the foundery of the Wash- 
ington Navy Yard to cast in bronze her statue of Admiral 
Farragut, for which the government contracted at a cost 
of $20,000. The model is ten feet high, and represents the 
Admiral on the deck of a ship, standing with his foot upon 
a coil of rope, and in his hand a marine glass which he is 
in the act of raising to his eye. 

Mr. Goode, of Virginia, chairman of the House com- 
mittee on the Yorktown celebration, reported a bill appro- 
priating $100,000 for the erection of a monument at York- 
town, Va. A monument was voted by the old Congress in 
1781, and it is now proposed that this pledge be redeemed, 
and that the corner-stone at least be laid at the approach- 
ing centennial of the victory. 

A monument of gray granite, twenty feet high, is to be 
erected at Holly Springs, by the newspaper fraternity of 
Mississippi, to the editors who died of yellow-fever in 1878. 

A monument to the memory of the late Oakes Ames 
and his brother Oliver is to be erected by the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company at the highest point of its road. Ac- 
cording to a newspaper notice, it is to be a pyramid of 
native rock, seventy feet in height, and will cost about 
$20,000. 

At a meeting of the Executive Board of the American 
Unitarian Association, held lately, the proposed erection 
of a memorial chapel on the rooth anniversary of the birth 
of Dr. Channing was considered and endorsed. 





NECROLOGY. 





Mrs. May ALcoTT NIERICKER, artist, and lately 
brought more prominently into notice by her little book 
entitled Studying Art Abroad, died in Paris, France, on 
Dec. 30th, 1879. She was the youngest daughter of 
A. Bronson Alcott and sister of Louisa M. Alcott. While 
in Boston she was under the tuition of Mr. Hunt, and then 
went abroad in the further prosecution of her studies. 
Several of her paintings were admitted to the Paris Salon. 
She was married to Mr. Ernest Niericker, a son of a 
Swiss banker, residing in Paris. Mrs. Niericker was 
about forty years old at the time of her death. A some- 
what more detailed account of her life may be found in the 
Boston Advertiser of Jan. 2d. 

FRANK LESLIE, who died in New York on Jan. toth 
of fibrous cancer of the throat, deserves mention in these 
columns, as he was intimately connected with the devel- | 
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opment of illustrated periodical literature in America, 
both as an engraver on wood in his earlier years, and as 
a publisher. His real name was Henry Carter, and he 
was born at Ipswich, England, in 1821. Mr. Leslie came 
to this country in the year 1848. 

EDWARD STuART LLoyD, a caricaturist draughtsman 
of considerable ability, who has been connected with the 
comic publication, Puck, since its establishment, died 
lately in New York city. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ARCHAZOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN NEW MEXxIco. — 
The accounts given in some of the daily papers concerning 
these discoveries are thus summed up by the American 
Architect :—“ Among the trophies which Prof. Stephenson 
of the Hayden Survey has brought back from New Mexico, 
where he has spent the past season in making collections 
for the Smithsonian Institution at Washington, are two 
gods, finely chiselled, and looking like Egyptian specimens. 
Their features are finely cut, and traces of paint are still 
found on their faces. They are both supplied with out- 
stretched wings, and Prof. Stephenson says they were 
probably brought into the country by the Spaniards a few 
centuries ago. Prof. Stephenson has obtained specimens 
of pottery bearing a close resemblance to that unearthed 
in the ruins of the Old World, and also secured the secret 
of its manufacture from the Indians, who still make it in 
New Mexico. One curious result of his visit is the con- 
viction he entertains that the so-called Aztecs never ex- 
isted. He is satisfied that they are a myth, and that the 
tribes known as the ‘ Cliff-dwellers’ are to be credited 
with all the romance which has attached to the Aztecs. 
He says that buried towns and cities are numerous in 
New Mexico, and that relics of their existence and the 
state of their civilization are practically inexhaustible.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOcIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS, NEW YORK. — 
Messrs. Bunce, Twachtmann, and Thayer were lately 
elected members of this Society. 

BROOKLYN. — In aid of the Artist’s Bed at the Ho- 
mceopathic Hospital, the sum of $1,000, the proceeds of 
paintings and etchings contributed by artists to the recent 
Fair of the Hospital, has been put out at interest. In 
further aid a reception will be held within two months. 





FOREIGN 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. | 


THE GIGANTOMACHIA FROM PERGAMUM. — The Royal 
Museum at Berlin has lately made an acquisition, which, 
according to Mr. Bernhard Forster, raises this institution 
at once to the first rank among the collections containing 
original specimens of antique sculpture. The acquisition 
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in question consists of the reliefs, previously alluded to in 
these columns, found at Pergamum by Mr. Humann. The 
fragments brought to light, and now safely housed in the 
Museum, are parts of a frieze, about 2.30 metres in height, 
and of a length which cannot as yet be positively ascer- 
tained. The subject represented is the battle between the 
gods and the giants. The figures, about one and a half 
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178 THE 
times the size of life, are carved in exquisite high relief, 
many of them being worked almost in the round, with a 
low relief background behind them. Some of the slabs 
are evidently wanting, so that the continuity of the com- 
position is interrupted, and most of the heads, especially 
those of the gods, are broken off. But in spite of these 
defects, the marvellous mastery of the artist to whom the 
A 


private letter from which we are permitted to quote speaks 


world owes these works is still sufficiently apparent. 


of them in almost ecstatic terms of praise : — “ These 
sculptures have a force of expression, they show an en- 
ergy and passion in action, such as has never before been 
found elsewhere in Greek statuary. At the same time the 
technical perfection and the knowledge of nature displayed 
completely beggar our modern sculpture.” In curious 
contrast to this eulogium is the tone in which the London 
Academy speaks of the same sculptures. According to 
that periodical they are very poor, and there is no reason 
The 
great historical value of the discovery lies in the additional 
light shed by it upon the school of Pergamum, a very im- 
portant school, of which, up to the present, comparatively 
little was known with absolute certainty. The original 
position of the frieze was probably on the basis of 
elevated structure, such as a temple, monument, or 


to envy the German government its new acquisition. 


some 
altar. 
A detailed description, by Mr. Bernhard Férster, is given 
in Nos. 9 and to of the Kunst-Chronik (Dec. 11th and 
18th, 1879). From an extract from the official catalogue, 
also published in No. 9 of the Chronik, we learn that there 
have, furthermore, been discovered numerous fragments 
of a second frieze of smaller dimensions (1.57 metres high) 
and lower relief, the subject of which is still uncertain, 
together with a series of statues of which some at least 
seem to belong to the same structure as the Gigantomachia, 
and some few sculptures of more ancient date, among them 
an ideal female head of superlative beauty. Further ex- 
cavations are now making at Pergamum, under the auspices 
of Mr. Conze, the Director of the Berlin Museum. 

RHAMNUS — Important archzological discoveries have 
lately been made at Rhamnus, near the site of the temple of 
Nemesis, which in the days of antiquity contained an ad- 
mired statue of that goddess by Pheidias. ‘The objects 
discovered consist of bas-reliefs and statues, one of which, 
of colossal size, is well preserved. 

Monaco. — In digging for a gasometer a large quantity 
of jewelry, consisting of bracelets and a diadem, a number 
of Roman medals in gold, and a bust of the Emperor 
Gallienus of refoussé work in gold, five centimetres high 
were discovered. All these objects, according to the 
finder, M. Boyer de Sainte-Suzanne, the governor-general 
of the principality, are of Roman origin, and belong to the 
third century after Christ. The bracelets are undoubtedly 
phalere, that is to say military decorations, which belonged 
to a tribune of the legions of the Emperor Probus. 

A Lost Picture By REMBRANDT. — An account of 
a lost picture by Rembrandt, which has turned up again 
in an English collection, is given by Mr. George Wallis, 
of South Kensington, in the January number of the 47¢ 
Fournal, The painting in question, or rather what remains 
of it, part of it having been burned in 1723, represents Dr. 
Deymann demonstrating from a corpse, a subject similar 
to the celebrated Anatomical Lesson of Dr. Tulp. \t was 
sold to England in 1841, and became part of the collection 
of the late Rev. Pryce Owen, of Cheltenham. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE Museum AT BooLak. — About 100 scarabs, re- 
lating to the early dynasties, were lately stolen from this 
Museum. As the great value of these objects could not 
be known to common thieves, the suspicion is warranted 
that the robbery was committed by persons of more than 
ordinary intellect. 

A MUSEUM OF CASTS FROM THE ANTIQUE is to be 
organized in the right wing of the Palace of the Trocadero. 

MUSEUM OF VERSAILLES. — Madame Thiers has given 
a portrait of her husband, by Bonnat, to the Museum. It 
is a replica of the picture exhibited at the Exposition of 
1878. The original is owned by Madame Thiers. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY IN EDINBURGH, lately re- 
opened, has received an addition of 17 pictures, among 
them one by Lorenzo di Credi, and a winter scene by Van 
Avercamp, both of which were bequeathed to the gallery 
by Dr. David Laing. A revised reprint of the catalogue 
has been issued. 

THEFT IN THE MEDIZVAL COLLECTION AT BASEL. — 
The trustees of this institution caution buyers against the 
purchase of a small glass painting, a study, by Matthaus 
Merian, which was stolen on Sept. 26th. Suspicion rests 
upon a middle-aged Englishman, tall, with a full beard, who 
visited the collection accompanied by a somewhat lame 
young lady wearing spectacles with a silver frame. If, in- 
stead of this vague description of the supposed thief, a 
detailed description of the painting had been given, the trus- 
tees might have a better chance of regaining their property. 

SALE OF A PAPAL COLLECTION. — The sale of a 
Papal collection of majolicas from the Papal villa at Castel- 
gandolfo, and hitherto but little known, is making a stir 
in the Roman papers. It consists of 33 pieces, and, judg- 
ing by the price paid for it, must be of considerable artistic 
value. From the rumors which circulate in Rome, —the 
reliability or unreliability of which will probably soon be 
decided, —it appears that a former official of the villa, to 
whom a commission of 3.000 lire had been promised, 
prevailed on Leo XIII. to sell the collection, under the 
pretence that the objects were worthless, and that their 
transfer to the Vatican, contemplated by the Pope, was 
inadmissible on account of the indecency of some of the 
paintings. It is further stated that the well-known Roman 
antiquary, Giacomine, and a former Inspector of Public 
Safety, named Paolini, paid 22,000 lire to Cardinal Nina, 
and then resold the collection to a senator, the Duke of 
Vertura, for 40,000 lire. The rumor that the Duke had 
again sold the collection to Paris has not been authenti- 
cated ; on the contrary, it is said to be still at Rome, and 
in his hands. The question now is what will be the action 
of the Italian government in this case. These majolicas 
are the property of the state, as Article 5 of the guaranty 
law prohibits the sale of the Villa Castelgandolfo and the 
palaces of the Vatican and of the Lateran, as well as of the 
objects of -art contained in them. This provision ought, 
indeed, to have been well known to those concerned in the 
The excuse that the collection was the pri- 
vate property of Pius IX. is refuted by the fact that it is 
not mentioned in the inventory, nor in the testament of the 
late Pope. — Kuust-Chronik. 

THe LuxemBourG. — According to the XIX¢ Sidcle 
the bureau of the Senate has decided that those parts ol 
the Luxembourg at present devoted to the Museum are 
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again to be taken possession of; but, on the representations 
di M. Turguet, Under Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, it 
is quite disposed to allow all the time necessary for seeking 
and finding a locality which can replace the galleries of the 
Luxembourg. Hence the halls of the Museum of the 
Luxembourg will not be closed. A proposition to erect 
a special building for the Museum in the garden of the 
Luxembourg has not yet been decided upon. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THe INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION AT MUNICH was 
financially a success. The proceeds were turned over 
partly to the authorities of the city, for the benefit of the 
poor, and partly to the Artist’s Fund Society of Munich. 
The sales of works of art amounted to about half a million 
of marks, a large part of the pictures sold being by Munich 
artists. ‘It is sufficiently characteristic,” says the corre- 
spondent of the Kwmst-Chronik, “ that among these there 
are only one or two of the devotees of the one-sided realistic 
tendency.” Leibl’s Portrait of a Young Peasant Woman 
and F. A. Kaulbach’s Jfay Festival were bought for the 
Royal Gallery at Dresden; the National Gallery at St. 
Petersburg acquired Griitzner’s Vintage at the Monastery. 

An HISTORICAL EXHIBITION OF BELGIAN ART is to 
be one of the leading features of the festivities to be held 
in Brussels this year in honor of the semi-centennial of 
Belgian independence. The works exhibited will be re- 
stricted to the period from 1830 to 1880. The catalogue is 
laid out on a sumptuous scale. It is to be published in 
French and Flemish, and in an appendix is to contain a 
complete list of all the paintings and sculptured decora- 
tions executed in public buildings since the year 1830. 
The exhibition is to remain open from Aug. Ist until 
Oct. 3Ist. 


ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 


DRAWING SCHOOLS IN PARIS. — The city of Paris is 
about to open seven new central schools of design for 
young girls. Twovolder schools of the same nature have 
been suppressed. 


MONUMENTS. 


The competition for a typical bust of the French Repub- 
lic, for the Mairie of the thirteenth arrondissement of Paris, 
has come to naught, the jury having decided that none of 
the sketches offered were worthy of the prize. In an- 
nouncing its decision the jury expressed the wish that 
the competition be reopened. In the competition for the 
medal representing Paris and the Republic, the first prize 
was awarded to Daniel Dupuis, the second to Victor Peter, 
the third to Alphée Dubois. 

Of the designs offered in competition for the monument 
to commemorate the defence of Paris in 1870-71, those 
by Messrs. Banias, Alexandre Leguien, and Mathurin 
Morreau have been awarded first prizes. These three 
artists will now compete once more among themselves. 

A monument commemorative of the Constituent Assem- 
bly is to be erected at Versailles by vote of the French 
Chambers, on the site of the hall in which the Assembly 
held its meetings from May sth to Oct. 15th, 1789, and a 
competition has been opened, in which, if the Chronique 











des Arts is to be trusted, a// artists may participate. The 
programme is definitively fixed. The monument is to 
consist of a base of granite, supporting a column of bronze 
or of stone, surmounted by a statue of the Republic, placed 
high enough (35 to 38 metres) to be visible from the Court 
of Honor of the palace. At the base of the monument 
there are to be placed four statues representing Bailly, 
Mirabeau, Siéyés, and Lafayette, in historic costume. The 
designs and plans must be deposited at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts by July Ist, 1880. There will be five prizes, 
of respectively 30,000, 20,000, 15,000, 10,000, and 5,000 
francs, and the five competitors next in order will each 
receive 2,000 francs indemnity. Six of the members of 
the jury, which will be composed of fourteen persons, are 
to be elected by the competitors. 

The tombstones and statues which were deposited in 
the Hall of the Tennis Court at Versailles, at the time of 
the construction of the Chamber of Deputies are about to 
be removed. The hall is to be decorated with a statue of 
Bailly and the busts of the principal members of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. The names of all those who took the 
oath on the 2oth of June, 1789, are to be inscribed on the 
walls, which are also to be hung with engravings and other 
objects of art relating to that celebrated scene. 

A statue of Mr. Gladstone, to be executed by Mr. 
Albert Bruce Joy, a pupil of the late Mr. Foley, at a cost 
of about 1,000 guineas, has been offered to the Tower 
Hamlets by Mr. Theodore H. Bryant. 

In accordance with the will of the late Mr. John Steell, 
of Edinburgh, a monument to Sir William Wallace, the 
Scottish patriot, is to be erected in Aberdeen. 

The committee charged with the consideration of the 
monument to be erected to the memory of Victor Emmanuel 
at Rome, proposes a triumphal arch to be placed at the 
entrance to the Via Nationale, the competition to be open 
to artists of all nations; three prizes to be awarded, re- 
spectively of 30,000, 20,000, and 10,000 francs. 


NECROLOGY. 


Knup BAADE, the Norwegian marine painter, died at 
Munich, on Nov. 24th, 1879. He was born at Skiold, in 
the south of Norway, on March 28th, 1808. In the year 
1823, he was sent to Bergen, there to receive the necessary 
elementary instruction in art. Thence, by the aid of 
friends, he was enabled, in 1827, to go to the Academy at 
Copenhagen, where he pursued his studies for three years. 
In 1836 he went to Dresden to avail himself of the instruc- 
tion of his countryman Dahl, but a disease of the eyes 
compelled him to return to his native country. In 1840 
he again went to Dresden, and two years later he took up 
his residence in Munich. He was held in high esteem 
among his professional brethren. The sea and the coasts 
of his Northern home were his favorite subjects, and he 
delighted in effects of moonlight or of the midnight sun. 

Str WILLIAM BoxAa.t, R. A., an English portrait- 
painter, died Dec. 6th, 1879. He was born June 26th, 
1800, entered the schools of the Royal Academy in 1819, 
went to Italy in 1827, was elected an A. R. A. in 1851, and 
R. A. in 1863. In the year 1865 he succeeded Sir Charles 
Eastlake in the directorship of the National Gallery, which 
position he resigned in 1871 on account of ill health. He 
was knighted in 1867. An extended notice of his life and 
works may be found in the Atheneum of Dec. 13th. 
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AvuGusTE Bosc, French sculptor, born at Nimes, who 
studied with several masters, among them Pradier, died 
lately at Paris, aged fifty-one. 
works for the church of St. Baudille, statues of Jean Re- 
boul, of the Emperor Antonine, etc. 

ALEXANDRE DENUELLE, decorative painter, officer of 
Honor, member of the Commission des 
Monuments Historiques and of the Commission des Gobe- 
lins, died suddenly on Dec. 4th, at Florence. M. Denuelle 
1818, and studied under Paul De- 


the Legion of 


was born in Paris in 
laroche. 
churches and public buildings in France, and also deco- 
rated the Oratory at Birmingham. 

GEORGE EDWARDS HERING, landscape painter, died on 
Dec. 18th, at the age of seventy-four years. 


He was employed in the decoration of many 


He was born in 
London, studied art in Bavaria and Italy; and first exhib- 
ited in his native city at the Royal Academy in 1836. He 
issued several volumes of sketches, and illustrated Paget’s 
Travels in Hungary. 

CARL WILHELM HUBNER, the celebrated genre painter, 
died at Diisseldorf, Dec. 5th, 1879. He was born at 
Koénigsberg, Prussia, June 17th, 1814, and was originally 
destined to become an architect. In the year 1837 he 
went to Diisseldorf, where he became the pupil of Carl 
Sohn, and afterwards studied under Von Schadow, until 
he opened a studio of his own in 1841. He was first 
brought prominently into notice by his Sz/estan Weavers, 
exhibited in 1844, a picture which owed part at least of its 
success to the subject represented, —the sufferings of the 
famine-stricken weavers of Silesia, and the hard-hearted- 
ness of the wealthy. The air was already pregnant with 
the storm of the Revolution of 1848, and the liberal ten- 
dencies of Hiibner’s work were appreciated by the pro- 
gressive masses. A series of similar pictures followed, 
one of which, a poor poacher who has been shot by the 
game-keepers (Das Fagdrecht), is still often seen in the 
lithographic reproduction. After the movement of 1848 
the artist confined himself to the usual run of genre sub- 
jects. Hiibner’s popularity is mainly owing to his talent 
in characterization, and he was one of the best of the 
class of artists sometimes called anecdotical painters. 
In his brush work there was more freedom than in that 
of many other Diisseldorf painters, but his drawing was 
often deficient. In the year 1874, the artist visited 
the United States, where his paintings were deservedly 
popular. 

FRANZ ITTENBACH, well known as a leading exponent 
of the Diisseldorf school of religious painting, died on the 
night of Nov. 30th to Dec. tst, 1879, after a long and 
painful illness. He was born at Kénigswinter, April 18th, 
1813, and went to Diisseldorf in 1832, studying there, first 
under Theodore Hildebrandt, and later under Wilhelm 
von Schadow. In the autumn of 1839 he went to Italy, 
where he remained for over two years. After a protracted 
residence at Munich he returned to Diisseldorf, and con- 
tinued to reside there, almost uninterruptedly, until the 
time of his death. A number of his minor paintings, 
which in their delicate finish and subdued yet clear color 
contrast strangely with the products of the school at present 
in the height of popularity, have found their way to the 


He executed a number of 
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United States. But Ittenbach was not only a painter jn 


i 
oil; he also worked in fresco, and was engaged for several 


years, in company with Deger and the brothers Carl and 
Andreas Miiller, in decorating the chapel of St. Apollinaris 
near Remagen on the Rhine. His portraits, of which he 
produced quite a number, are highly valued. 

Jacques ALBERT MICHEL JACoBs, or JAcon, land- - 
scape painter, died on Dec. 9th. He was born at Antwerp 
in 1812, and was at one time a Professor in the Academy 
of that city. ; 

PREGRASSI, a talented ornamental sculptor, member of 
the Dresden Academy, died at Verona. 

WILLIAM SHAYER, landscape painter and member of 
the Society of British Artists, died at Shirley, near South- 
ampton, on Dec. 2Ist, at the age of ninety-two. 

LuDWIG SCHEINS, landscape painter, died at Diissel- 
dorf, Oct. 23d, 1879. He was born in 1808, at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, and studied at the Diisseldorf Academy from 
1827 to 1837. In his pictures he generally represented 
forest scenery, swamps, heaths, etc.; of late years, almost 
exclusively winter landscapes. 

GEORGE RAPHAEL WARD, painter and engraver, died 
on Dec. 18th, at the age of eighty-one. 
of the late James Ward, R. A. 

HENRY WARREN, a popular water-color painter, died 
at South Kensington, on the 18th of December. He studied 
sculpture under Nollekens, entered the Royal Academy in 
1818, and, after having painted for some time in oil, finally 
turned his attention to water-color. Mr. Warren was for 
many years the President of the New Society of Painters 
in Water-Colors. He wrote a number of books of instruc- 
tion in art, and was also known as an illustrator. 


He was the son 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


THE FACADE OF ST. MARKS. — The amount of writing, 
in the shape of protests, propositions, etc., called forth by 
the proposed restoration of St. Marks, more especially in 
England, is something prodigious. It would be an inter- 
esting task to collect this mass of literature, which would 
fill several volumes. 

THE Duomo AT FLORENCE.—An English gentleman 
writes to the Atheneum: “They are scraping the whole 
surface of the Duomo in Florence, and washing it, bas- 
reliefs and all, with sulphuric acid, to make it look new; 
and I hear they are going to do the same with Giotto’s 
Campanile. In the front of the Duomo they are tearing 
down the ornamentation round the doors, and replacing it 
with florid modern Renaissance scroll-work.” 

THE CATHEDRAL AT BASEL. —It is proposed to ex- 
pend a quarter of a million of francs in masonry works on 
the exterior of the cathedral at Basel, as a first step towards 
the complete “ restoration ” of that edifice. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE Pa. SForzA CESARINI at Rome was lately dam- 
aged by fire. Among the works of art destroyed are 
a Hunt by Poussin, a Fudith by Guido Reni, and a Van 
Dyck for which 60,000 francs was offered not long ago. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW BY LuDvIG S. IPSEN. 


THE HISTORY 


OF 


WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 





CHAPTER I. 











HAT I am here attempting is a history of Engraving on Wood 
in America, not a dictionary of American engravers. For the 





first I think I have found enough to interest my readers; albeit 
of printed record there is nothing of any worth except Lossing’s 
Memorial of Dr. Anderson, some half-dozen lines concerning 
three men (Anderson, Dearborn, and Hartwell) in Drake’s 
Biographical Dictionary, and about as scanty information in 
Dunlap’s Arts of Design in the United States. What I have 
gathered else has been from correspondence or conversation 





with the older men yet living, impartially collating the same; 





—— and from careful examination of whatever I could obtain access 

Desicnep By L. S. Ipsen. to of their and of the later works. Of five hundred engravers 
(more or less) of the present day what could I write? Even their names cannot be collected, 
nor any recollection had of many who are dead and gone. To attempt biographical notices 
had been a vain task. So I have only cared, except in two exceptional cases, for a review of 
the rise and progress of the art, with such instances as I could select of the best and most 
representative character. I have endeavored to be fair in my judgments; and if sometimes I 
have omitted names or lost sight of works that ought to have been mentioned and noticed, it 
has been from sheer oversight, not with intention. I have here to thank both engravers and 
publishers for the facilities they have afforded me in my work. So much as preface. 

















At the outset I may glance at a report, not without show of probability, that Franklin “ cut 
the ornaments for his Poor Richard’s Almanac in this way”; that is, on metal, in the manner of 
a wood-cut, for surface printing. He may have done so. Blake the painter did such metal 
plates as well as wood-cuts. The process is the same. Nevertheless, it is to Dr. Alexander 
\nderson that we may rightly ascribe the honor of being the first engraver on wood in America. 
Dunlap, in his Arts of Design, speaks of an eccentric genius, one John Roberts, a Scotchman, 
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of whom Anderson might have learned the art. I believe this also to be only rumor, based on 
the fact of Anderson’s having been acquainted with the man, a miniature-painter and copper- 
engraver, and having engraved on copper with and for him. The first knowledge of box-wood 
being used for engraving may perhaps have been gained from Roberts, the date of his arrival 
in this country being that of Anderson’s first attempts upon wood. It would not subtract from 
Anderson’s merit. Lossing does not intimate even the likelihood of such a beginning. To 
Lossing I am mainly indebted for the biography of Anderson. Nearly all I can give concern- 
ing him, except some dates of books, and of course my own criticisms (only applied to work 
[ have seen), I have learned from his Memorial, prepared for the Historical Society of New 
York, read to the members on the 5th of October, 1870, and printed for the Society in 1872, — 
prepared from materials gathered from Dr. Anderson himself, from his daughter, his grandson, 
and other friends. 





ALEXANDER ANDERSON, AGED 92. 


Drawn sy Aucust Witt. Encravep sy Exias J. Wuitney ror THe “ Cuitp’s Paper,” 1867, FUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 


ALEXANDER ANDERSON was born on the 21st of April, 1775, two days after the battle of 
Lexington, in the same year that Bewick (then twenty-two years of age) received the premium 
of the Society of Arts, in London, for his engraving of The Huntsman and Hound, afterwards 
printed in an edition of Gay’s Fad/es. Anderson’s father was a printer, a Scotchman, but a 
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stanch supporter of the Colonial side, and a sufferer for the cause. Young Anderson’s taste for 
art he himself attributed to his mother, who was in the habit of drawing for his amusement 
when he was a child. Prints also came before him (Hogarth’s and others) through his father’s 
business. ‘ These prints,” he writes in one of his letters, ‘determined my destiny.” Such 
determination, one can see, was also helped by his getting hold of some type-ornaments, which 
gave him a notion of at least one kind of print-production. 

At school he amused himself by copying engravings. Then, reading in Rees’ Cyclopedia of 
the process employed, he got a silversmith to roll him out some copper cents; and with a 
sraver made of the back-spring of a pocket-knife, ground to a point, started himself as amateur 
engraver on copper. He was twelve years old when he began; and proud enough, there is no 
doubt, when he had scratched out a head of Paul Jones and—he tells of it himself in a brief 
autobiographical paper—‘“‘ got an impression with red oil-paint in a rude rolling-press” of his 
own constructing,—the same used by him two or three years later in taking impressions of 
his engraving of a head of Franklin. Afterwards a blacksmith made him some tools; and he 
engraved ships and houses and the like, for newspapers, of course in relief. In this way he soon 
earned money, only one other person being so engaged in New York. 

On leaving school, his father not approving of his choice of engraving as a life-business, he 
was placed to study medicine under Dr. Joseph Young, going to him on the Ist of May, 1789, 
the day after the inauguration of Washington as first President of the United States. With Dr. 
Young he remained five years, occupying his leisure hours with engraving, of the most mis- 
cellaneous character,— anything from a dog-collar or card to a book frontispiece. So that 
before he had eighteen years of age he was employed by all the printers and publishers in 
New York, occasionally by others also, in New Jersey, in Philadelphia, and even as far as 
Charleston. At first his artist work was only on copper or type-metal,—on the latter I sup- 
pose in wood fashion, to be printed from the surface. But in 1793, being then eighteen, he 
had sight of certain works by Bewick (then claiming some attention in England, and of course 
the echo of his notoriety reaching here), learned what material he used (that perhaps from 
John Roberts), and, from the cuts themselves, of Bewick’s method. He made trial of box-wood, 
and changed his course. 

Some discrepancy occurs here in Lossing’s dates. He says (page 32) that Anderson was 
ignorant of the use of box-wood until “early in 1794,” when he was favored with a sight of 
Bewick’s Birds and Quadrupeds. In the same page he writes: “ The first mention of its use 
for gain in his Diary is under the date of the 25th of June, 1793, when he engraved a tobacco- 
stamp. A few days afterward he agreed to engrave on wood one hundred geometrical figures 
for S. Campbell, a New York bookseller, for fifty cents each, Campbell finding the wood. This 
was procured from Ruthven, a maker of carpenter’s tools, who at first charged three cents apiece 
for the blocks, but finally asked four cents.” To properly face the wood was a new, and no 
doubt a difficult, kind of work for him. “ Campbell,” Lossing tells us, “ was not well pleased, but 
concluded he must give him that. It was more than a year after that before Anderson ventured 
to engrave elaborate pictures on the wood.” The first of these were for Durell, the date of 
which Lossing gives as 1794, showing that the previous statement of 1794 as the time of his 
first acquaintance with Bewick and box-wood must be wrong, — most likely a misprint. Bewick’s 
Quadrupeds, however, Anderson himself tells us in his Diary (this quoted too by Lossing) he 
first saw on the 17th of August, 1795. The book first seen may have been The Looking-Glass 
for the Mind, an earlier work of Bewick. 

In 1794 then, at the age of nineteen, having given a year to experiments on the wood, he 
was actually, for William Durell, a New York publisher, copying these Looking-Glass cuts still 
upon type metal, when, the work about one third done, he felt satisfied that he could do them 


better upon wood; and in September of that year attempted one of them in the new material. 
Here are extracts from his Diary: — 
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“ Sept. 24. — This morning I was quite discouraged on 
seeing a crack in the box-wood. Employed as usual at 
the Doctor’s. Came home to dinner, glued the wood, and 
began again with fresh hopes of producing a good wood- 
engraving.” 


“ Sept. 26.— This morning rose at five o’clock. Took 


TPA lave 


a little walk. Engraved. Employed during the chief part 


of the forenoon in taking out medicine. Came home 





after dinner and finished the wooden cut. Was pretty 


well satisfied with the impression, and so was Durell. 








Desired the turner to prepare the other twenty-four.” 


From THE * Lookinc-GLass oF THE MIND.” 


The remainder of the book was done on wood. [In 
1800 a new edition, brought out by Longworth, was altogether on wood.] Thenceforth type- 
metal was discarded, and Anderson became an ENGRAVER ON WOOD. 

In 1795 he was licensed to practise medicine. When, soon after, the yellow-fever prevailed 
in New York, he was appointed by the health commissioners of the city as resident physician 
at Bellevue Hospital, three miles out of town: his salary twenty shillings a day. He was there 
three months, from August to November, 1795, for part of the time the only physician, at one 
period with from thirty to forty patients under his care. Notwithstanding this heavy charge, he 
found time for his favorite engraving. Yet not neglecting his hospital duty, as is sufficiently 
proved by the offer to him shortly afterwards of the post of Physician to the New York Dis- 
pensary, which his passion for art forbade his accepting. In the next year he received his 
diploma as Doctor of Medicine. He was now a physician, a designer and engraver (on both 
wood and copper), and (having taken a store for the purpose) a bookseller and publisher of 
small illustrated works. The bookselling, not bringing profit, had to be given up. Not so the 
engraving, which still alternated with his practice as a physician, a practice successfully con- 
tinued by him, though against the grain,—for he was not only conscientious, but ‘‘ morbidly 
sensitive,’ — until 1798. In 1798 the yellow-fever again visited New York. Anderson’s infant 
son died of it in July; and in September his wife, his father and mother, his brother, mother-in- 
law, and a sister-in-law, had all fallen victims. Utterly desolate, one can understand how he had 
no heart left for the active medical life. He voyaged next year to the West Indies, and two 
or three months spent with an uncle, who was “ King’s botanist” in the island of St. Vincent, 
stirred in him some care for botany, 





a consolation in his sorrow; but we cannot wonder that 
henceforth he preferred the quiet seclusion of an engraver’s work. The early delight became his 
sole occupation and his solace. Seventy years remained for him. He married again, a sister 
of his wife. But it is time I turned from the personal history of the man (well worthy of more 
amplification, for he was a man of extraordinary character and talent, at once physician, engraver, 
designer, botanist, musician, and verse-maker) to the special subject of my writing, a considera- 
tion of the engravings produced by him. 

I may omit, beyond mention of a few, those executed by him in copper, as well as those 
upon type-metal. In 1793 he had not only acquaintance, but employment, with John Roberts, 
before spoken of; helping him in his work and also engraving plates for him, among them a 
portrait of Francis I. as frontispiece to Robertson’s Charles the Fifth, published in New York in 
1800. Numerous other plates he engraved for various publications: his last important works of 
the kind in 1812, a copy of Holbein’s Last Supper, six inches by eight, to illustrate a quarto 
Bible; and some allegorical designs of his own, the Wheel of Fortune and the Twelve Stages of 
Human Life—from the Cradle to the Grave. 1 pass now to his engravings on wood, to which 
after 1812 he chiefly devoted himself. 

His first, as before said, were those for the Looking-Glass of the Mind, done for Durell, — 
poor cuts certainly in manipulation, but not without an artist’s feeling; his originals were poor. 
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Durell, writes Lossing, “became an extensive reprinter of Eng- 
lish works, small and great, from toy-books to a folio edition 
of Yosephus and more than a hundred volumes of Luxglish 
Classics. He employed Anderson to reproduce the pictures in 
these works,” (seldom, I imagine, more than a single frontis- 
piece,— the custom then,) ‘and they were done with great 
skill considering his opportunities.” For Hugh Gaine, the emi- 
nent journalist during the Revolution, he engraved “on type- 
metal” illustrations of the Pélgrim’s Progress ; for Brewer, cuts 
for Tom Thumd’s Folio; for Harrison, pictures for a book of 
Fables ; for Babcock, of Hartford, fifteen cuts for fifty shillings; 
for Reid, Campbell, and Wood, portraits and cuts for their 
several editions of Dilworth’s Spelling Book ; for Philip Freneau, 
the poet, cuts for a Primer; and in 1795 began engraving the 
cuts for an edition of Webster’s Spelling Book for Bunce & Co. From “ Ewprems or Mortatrry.” 


(afterwards published by Cooledge). So Lossing, from whose words it would seem that all these 

















works except the Pélgrim’s Progress were engraved on wood. I incline, however, to think that 
some, if not all but the Webster, were early works, and on metal. There is no finding out with- 
out sight of the metal or wood blocks themselves. After all it matters not: his type-metal 
work, speaking //7bernice, was only wood-engraving on metal. 

Of some later works I can speak with more certainty. In 1796 he drew and engraved his 
ereat cut of the human skeleton, a cut three feet high, enlarged from Albinus’s Anatomy. Of 
this cut, which he was justly proud of, (he showed it to me the only time I saw him, not long 
before his death,) but two or three impressions were ever printed, the block being broken by 
the pressure. It was indeed a remarkable work, especially for that time. He also drew and 
engraved, on wood and copper, illustrations for an carly edition of Irving’s and Paulding’s 
Salmagundi ; copied fifty cuts done for Emblems of Mortality (Holbein’s Dance of Death) by 
Thomas and John Bewick, published in 1810 by John Babcock of Hartford, Conn., and repub- 
lished by Babcock & Co., Charleston, and S. Babcock, New Haven, in 1846, on which occasion 
“three of the cuts, representing Adam and Eve in various situations, it was thought advisable to 


omit.” The last cut was also omitted, ‘“ being apparently obscure in its design to an American 
reader.” In 1802, for David Longworth, he undertook the reproduction of Bewick’s Quadrupeds, 
three hundred cuts. 





’ 


From Bewick’s ‘* QuADRUPEDs,”” AS RE-ENGRAVED BY ANDERSON. 


I have not been able to obtain a sight of Anderson’s book; the one copy I heard of in 
the Society Library, New York, having been taken away and not returned. But I have seen 
the cuts, the electrotype plates having fallen into the hands of another publisher, T. W. Strong, 
who made use of them, with the Bewick letter-press also, for a series of children’s toy-books. 
Comparing them with the English originals, I find that they are all directly copied from Bewick, 
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appearing in the Anderson edition reversed. No doubt 
this was done, transfer of prints not being then under- 
stood, to facilitate the work of the draughtsman, though 
thereby the engraver had to follow back-handed the 
lines of his master. Considering the little practice ox 
wood which Anderson had then had, they are wonder- 
fully close copies: varying in excellence, but all very 
faithful in drawing and good in engraving; tamer cer- 
tainly than the originals, as must be expected, and 
much inferior to them, yet showing a real artistic 
perception of their best qualities. About this time 
also he may have engraved for Longworth the Fad/es 
of Flora: head-vignettes on copper, tail-pieces on 
wood. He speaks too (in the very brief sketch of 
his own life, written by him in 1848, in the seventy- 
third year of his age) of Mr. Samuel Wood as one 


of his ‘most constant employers,’—I suppose at 





about this period of 1800, or later. Wood was still 
From THE SHAKsrERE. — AFTER THoMmPson in business twenty years afterwards. “I did,” says 
Anderson, “an infinity of cuts for his excellent set of small books.” 

In 1812 he engraved a dozen cuts for a Shakspere for Monroe & Francis: copies from 
cuts by John Thompson, after Thurston’s designs. They are noticeable as the chief of his very 
few departures from the style of his favorite Bewick. Yet not altogether a departure. Thomp- 
son’s work was, I have no doubt, in the usual manner of Thurston, a rich crossed black line; 
Anderson, keeping the general order of lines, has cut out the crossings, doing the work rather 
in white line, though the feeling and drawing and much of the character of the original 
engraving are preserved. He copied in similar style a series of the Sevex Ages, also by 
Thompson. About 1818 he appears at his best. That date is given by Lossing to four large 
engravings after the German artist, Ridinger, engravings (Lossing says) 12} by 9} inches, illus- 
trating the Four Seasons. Lossing adds: “He also en- 
graved on a little smaller scale the same subject from 
paintings by Teniers.” After a long search I came to the 
conclusion, in which a conversation with Dr. Lewis (the 
grandson) has since confirmed me, that Lossing’s statement 
is incorrect. Only two, instead of eight subjects, were en- 
graved by him, copied, it would seem, from copper plates, 
only using white line instead of black: one by Ridinger, 





Returning from the Boar-Hunt, its measurement slightly 
different from that given by Lossing; the other after Teniers, 
Waterfowl, a square subject 11} by 8}? inches. I suppose 
he may have executed these as a trial of strength, or as 
a speculation, with hope of having the series taken up by 
some publisher; and that, disappointed in this hope, he 
did not care to complete the sets. The Ridinger (here- 
with given) speaks for itself. No more vigorous piece of 
pure white line work has been done outside of the Bewick 
circle. By pure white line I mean a line drawn with 
meaning by the graver. The Teniers a reedy lake with wild ducks in the water and others 
flying, and some rabbits under trees on a bank, is scarcely if at all inferior to the other. The 
date of 1818 is engraved on this. 





From THe “* Fasres or Pitpay.” 
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I find no date for the Fables of Pilpay (lately republished 
by Hurd and Houghton), some fifty or more small cuts fol- 
lowing the designs of an English edition, but “ better en- 
sraved,’ says Lossing. They are of Anderson’s best work, 
better in command of line and finer than his ordinary work; 
and may perhaps be placed about this time, but I only 
hazard a guess. Somewhere at this date also I would look 
for a Paul and Virginia, of which I have only seen four or 
five cuts, copies of course, but with delicacy of line and 
touch not usual with him. For the twenty years following 
the two Ridinger and Teniers cuts I can find nothing certain. 
Lossing, not very orderly or regular in his list of works, has 
that width of gap. I am disposed, however, to place here 


some illustrations to Peter Parley’s Magazine and other pub- 





lications of the same author, and a series of large and rather = 
coarse Bible cuts. (See next page.) There seems to have a ee 
been no encouragement for such work as he proved himself capable of when he did the Ridinger 
and Teniers. The next noticeable work I find is in O’Reilly’s Sketches of Rochester, 1838, which 
contains cuts by him, and Hall, and J. W. Orr, generally street views or buildings, very stiff 
and formal; Anderson’s the best, with an exactness and evenness of line hardly to be expected 
after his earlier free-handedness. Of the same character, and about the same date, or it may 
be somewhat ear- 





lier, is a series 
of larger cuts of 
old buildings in 
the city of New 
York, done for 
the New York 


Mirror. He en- 


























graved also in- 
itial letters for 
Mrs. Balmanno’s 
Pen and Pencil; 
the illustrations 





to Downing’s 
Landscape Gar- 
dening, 1841; and some forty designs by T. H. Matteson for a Shakspere published by Cooledge 
& Brother in 1853. Later in life his handiwork appeared in Bentley’s Spelling Book; and yet 
later in a series of Revolutionary portraits. For many years he engraved for the American 


From ‘* SKETCHES OF ROCHESTER.” 


Tract Society small cuts, easily distinguished, to be found in their early publications. For many 
years also he was in the habit of engraving a larger and coarser class of work, chiefly illustra- 
tions of the life of the B. Virgin Mary, for Spanish printers in the West Indies, Mexico, and 
South America. Of these and of the Matteson series (neither worthy of his best powers) suffi- 
cient specimens are given in the Lossing Memorial. Some of his latest works, if not his last, 
were from drawings by H. L. Stephens, done for T. W. Strong. He was at work for his own 
amusement, I believe, to within a few days of his death. He died on the 17th of January, 1870, 
in the ninety-fifth year of his age. 

Considering the vast amount of work accomplished by him, the many thousands of cuts he 
engraved, it is surprising how little can be met with even after a very careful and persistent 
search. Of the many cuts in Mr. Lossing’s earnestly admiring Memorial there are not five that 
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would establish 
Anderson’s preten- 
sion to be even a 
good engraver. In 
the collection pri- 
vately printed by 
Mr. Moreau, 1872, 
“one hundred and 
fifty engravings 
executed after his 
ninetieth year,” we 
of course do not 
look for anything 
of much _ impor- 
tance. The best 
there is a copy 
from a tail - piece 
from Bewick (not 
by Bewick’s own 
hand, but Clen- 
nell’s), which I 
have no hesitation 
in attributing to 
much earlier years. 
Some others also 
seem to me very 
dubiously dated. 
Most are very 
small, many mere 
inch-square _trifles 
done for his own 


<n pleasure, eviden- 
EEN sy “ris 


y 


Anderson . ces that he retained 





his artistic percep- 
BALAAM AND THE ANGEL. 


tions, with some 
very notable amount of his old manual skill also,— proofs of the man’s indomitable perseverance 


and unfailing love for his occupation; but in themselves, as engravings, without thought of him 
and his age, not very remarkable. One little cut (here poorly reproduced) shows an exceptional 
minuteness and delicacy. But there is not enough in any of them to command much admira- 
tion simply as graver-work. And the same may be not unfairly said even of the work of his 
prime. The copies of Bewick (the staple of his best work) are wonderful, having regard to the 
circumstances in which they were produced; but no ap- 
preciator of Bewick could speak of them as worthy of 
comparison with the originals. They are curiously good 
copies, valuable pioneer work, helps toward better. After 
these early things there is little improvement. I find only 
the two large cuts standing out as marks of a capacity 
which had not corresponding development. Such cuts as are given in the J/emorial, not copies, but 
altogether his own work, (allowing that there may not have been much opportunity for choice,) 
bear out this judgment. The Lear and Twelfth Night, from Matteson’s drawings, page 38, where 
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From THE Moreau CoLtection. 
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the line is his own, the Holy Family, page 65, the 
Embargo, page 70, are but common cuts. Prob- 
ably his life through he was working for low 
prices, and there was neither demand nor appre- 
ciation for better work. None the less, however 
excused, he has to suffer the reproach of inferi- 
ority. It is an ungrateful task to pick out faults. 
It is part, though, of the critic’s duty. He has 





to distinguish —let it be generously, yet truly — 
between the good and the bad, the better and Tasremece. — Arren Comet. 
the worse. In truth, except within the limitation of hindering circumstances entitling him to 
credit for overcoming so much of obstacle, a close study of all of Dr. Anderson’s engraving on 
wood that I have been able to get sight of fails to draw from me a recognition of his special 
genius as az engraver. Had his work been original, like Bewick’s, it had, indeed, been great; 
but, practised as he was on metal, and with Bewick’s work before him, one thinks that, with his 
undoubted artistic feeling, conscientious study, and constant industry, he should have done more. 
He never equalled his master, nor have I seen anything of his (except the two large cuts) to 
compare with the work of Bewick’s pupils, Nesbit, Clennell, Hole, Hughes, or Harvey. It must 
be owned, however, that we never see him at his 
best. Bad printing is not favorable to an en- 
sraver’s reputation, nor does good printing avail 
on worn blocks. The only specimens we are 
able to give are but phototypes from ill-printed 
impressions. After all deductions, his is the honor 
of being the first wood-engraver in America. 
For the rest, so remarkable was the man, so 
worthy of honor for himself as well as for the 
variety of his knowledges and doings, that he = 
can well afford to be rated lower in this one of Arter Berwick. 





his endeavors, can well submit to be considered under this one aspect of engraver on wood 
as first in time only, not in the average of the work he did. Of his faculty as an engraver on 
copper and as a designer, it has not been within my province to speak. The esteem of his 
artist contemporaries was shown by his election, in May, 1843, as an honorary member of the 
National Academy of Design. He had also been a member of the earlier New York Academy 
of the Fine Arts. 

W. J. LINTON. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





VI.—jJ. M. FALCONER. 


M. FALCONER, born in Edinburgh in 1820, resident in the United States 
since 1836, and at present domiciled in Brooklyn, N. Y., followed art as an 
amateur for a long series of years before he gave up business; but early 
gained recognition as an artist among professionals, He is an honorary 
member of the National Academy of Design, at whose exhibitions his works 
are frequently seen, and an active member of the American Water-Color 
Society, the catalogue of the thirteenth (last) exhibition of this Society 
enumerating no less than seventeen of his water-colors and etchings. He etched two small plates 
in 1849, and in 1866 joined the class of the French Etching Club, formed in New York by M. 
Cadart. He resumed the practice in 1878, and has since produced about thirty plates. 

Mr. Falconer has an open eye for the poetry of decay. Most of his plates are devoted to 
the representations of old wells, decrepit buildings, and similar subjects, attractive only to the 








lover of picturesque ruin. It is a true artist’s spirit which inspires this love,—the same 
spirit which animated the old Dutch artists. How many are there of the people who pass a 
house in process of demolition who would stop before it, and find in the old fireplace, with the 
half-destroyed mantle-shelf still clinging to the wall,— once perhaps the place of pleasant gather- 
ings, now the scene of utter desolation,—a subject calling for artistic interpretation? And to 
most of us who see, once in a while, the rickety old wooden houses in the side streets, ready 
to collapse, and with not a line on a level, these objects, even if they be historic landmarks, are 
only conducive to a desire to see them vanish before “the march of improvement.” The fol- 
lowing list contains the most characteristic plates of this kind so far executed by Mr. Falconer. 


Oldest House in St. Louis, built 1788. Signed in full, and dated 1878.— In a circle 33" in diameter. 
Old Fireplace at Fort Hamilton, L. I, and Old Fireplace at Gravesend, L. I. Two plates. Signed 
n full, and dated 1878. — Size of plate of each, breadth 54"; height 33”. 


At Gravesend, L. I. — B. 53"; h. 33". 


53 MJazdenlane, 1842, where Salmagundi was published in 1819. Signed in full, and dated 1879. — 
B. 75"; h. 5%". 

At Gravesend Bay, L. /. Signed in full, and dated 1879. — B. 7%"; h. 44”. 

78 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. Signed with initials, and dated 1879. — B. 4}"; h. 9". 

50 Cross Street, Boston, Mass. Signed in full, and dated 1879. — B. 477"; h. 9”. 

First Methodist Loft in New York City. 120 William Street. Signed in full, and dated 1879.— 
B. st”; kh. 35". 

Demolition. No. 99 Fulton Street, New York. May 26,1879. Signed in full, and dated. — B. 7$"; h. 53". 

Kitchen of the House where the Author of Home, sweet Home, was born. Easthampton, L.I. Signed 
n full, and dated 1879. — B. 73"; h. 54". 

Negro Huts at Wilmington, N. C. Signed in full. — B. 6"; h. 3%". Published with this number of THE 
AMERICAN ART REVIEW. 


Snow. Fourth Avenue, Brooklyn, L. J. (On zinc.) Signed in full, and dated 1880. — B. 7%"; h. 63”. 


=r 


= 


Mr. Falconer has a rough and ready fashion of going at his subject, a vigorous, almost rude 
way of biting, which is particularly well suited to the motives he delights in. The admirer of 
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careful finish and academical correctness is not likely to find anything very attractive in his 
plates. But those who are capable of seeing beauty in deformity, and poetry in desolation, will 
recognize in them the artistic spirit before spoken of, in spite even of the manifest disregard 


of the laws of perspective which some of them display. Shall we refuse to blame the artist for 
this fault, as Mr. Hamerton refuses to blame Bonington? 





VIL—J. FOXCROFT COLE. 


} FOXCROFT COLE, born in the town of Jay, Me., Nov. 9th, 1837, is well known as 
a painter of landscapes and of cattle. He has also put upon stone —lithographed, 
that is to say—a number of his own compositions. The story of his career as an 
etcher is soon told. The plate herewith published, — 





A Village Street in France, with a Flock of Sheep. Signed in full. — Size of engraved surface, breadth 

9}"; height 475", — 
is the only one he has executed. It was done at the time M. Cadart came over from France 
to preach the gospel of etching on the benighted shores of the United States. The influence of 
the French school, notably of Jacque, with whom Mr. Cole studied while in France, is easily 
recognized in the simplicity of the composition and the breadth of treatment. The artist intends 
to take up the etching-needle again, and the readers of the REVIEW may therefore hope to see 

more of his work. 
S. R. KOEHLER. 





VIOLANTE. 


PAINTED BY PALMA VECCHIO. ENGRAVED BY J. BURGER. 


MAE have,” says Mrs. Jameson, “the three daughters of Palma, painted by himself, in the 
Vienna Gallery; one, a most lovely creature, with long, light brown hair, and a violet 
in her bosom, is without doubt Titian’s Violante. In the Dresden Gallery are the 
same three beautiful girls in one picture, the head in the centre being ze Violante.” 
This is the accepted version of the time-honored story that Palma Vecchio had three daughters, 
and that one of them, named Violante, was the mistress of Titian. But this myth, like so many 
others, has been ruthlessly brushed away by the unsparing hand of the investigator. From the 
testament of the artist, dated July 28th, 1528, we know that he died, if not unmarried, certainly 
childless; and even if we are willing to accept the hint thrown out by Messrs. Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, in their Life of Titian,—‘‘ Palma Vecchio had no legitimate children,” —it is still 
improbable that the great master should have loved a child of his brother in art, as the two 
must have been of very nearly the same age. In the words of Dr. Adolf Rosenberg: ‘“ The 
whole series of exquisite female portraits, among which the Violante at the Belvedere in Vienna 
probably merits the prize, is for us a series of unsolved problems. We know nothing of their 
relations to the artist; we do not know whether they are portraits of high-born dames, or simple 
idealizations of beautiful models, — we only know with certainty that the women of Palma Vecchio 
are types of their time, which furnish most reliable data as to the fashions and the luxurious 
tastes of his day.” This portrait, which the catalogue of the Belvedere describes as “a beautiful 
young Venetian with waving golden hair, in a blue silk garment, a violet in her bosom,” (Room 
II., Venetians, No. 11,) measures 1 foot 11 inches by 1 foot 7 inches, Viennese measurement. 
Johann Burger, the author of the admirable engraving which called forth this short notice, is a 
Swiss, and was born May 31st, 1829, at Burg, Canton Aargau. 
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ALLEGORY OF GooD GOVERNMENT. — FRESCO BY AMBROGIO LORENZETTI IN THE PUBLIC PALACE AT SIENA. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


IN THEIR RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE, 


AS ILLUSTRATED BY THE PRACTICE OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS OF THE THIRTEENTH 
AND FOURTEENTH CENTURIES: 








FRESCO IN THE SPANISH CHAPEL. 











IN the famous letter in which Lionardo da Vinci offered his 


services to Ludovico il Moro, the ruler of Milan, after 
enumerating the resources of his universal genius in the 
arts of war, he adds: “In time of peace I trust to give 
complete satisfaction, in comparison with any other man, 
in architecture, in the composition of both public and 
private buildings. Further, I will execute sculpture in mar- 
ble, in bronze, and in clay; likewise in painting I will do 
whatever can be done, equal to any other man, be he who 
he may.” There was no extravagance in Lionardo’s claim 
to equal ability of performance in the three arts, nor is it 
likely that it would have struck his contemporaries as an 
unusual boast. The device adopted by Michelangelo was 
of three circles interlaced in such wise that the circum- 


ference of each passed through the centre of the other two, by which was signified the mutual 
dependence and inextricable relation of the three great arts of design; and when his funeral 
obsequies were Celebrated, in his own church of San Lorenzo, with a stately and splendid pomp 
to which architecture, painting, and sculpture contributed in ardent rivalry, the three circles of 
his device were changed upon the decorations to three crowns, with the motto, Zergeminis tollit 
honoribus. The indissoluble union of the arts in the production of the highest achievements of 


! Being a paper read before the American Institute of Architects, at their annual meeting in New York, November 19, 1879. 
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each was not a mere doctrine of the Italian schools of art, but an article of faith consecrated 
by long tradition, and approved by centuries of experience. 

The contrast to this faith and practice afforded by modern modes of thought concerning the 
arts, and by contemporary production in Europe and in America, is striking. The separation 
of the arts is one of the most prominent facts in their history during the last two or three 
hundred years; never, perhaps, was the divorce more complete than at the present day. The 
architect contents himself with being simply the designer and constructor of buildings; the 
sculptor gives little study to the principles of architecture or of painting; the painter seldom 
uses other instruments or materials than the pencil and the brush and the colors of his palette, 
or if, as in some rare instances, — for example, that of Sir Frederick Leighton,—he gives him- 
self also to modelling, the applause with which a partial success is greeted indicates how far the 
modern standard of requirement of the artist has varied, has declined, since the days of the 
masters of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

No one can give serious thought to the nature and functions of the three arts as the modes 
of expression of individual, communal, or national sentiments, without recognizing the fact that 
this change of feeling in regard to their mutual dependence, this virtual separation of them, 
this neglect of union of their forces in conjunct products, is one of the chief reasons of their 
comparative fecbleness at the present time, 





of the small part that they hold in the real interest 
of the community, — of their failure to give due expression to its higher spirit, — of their loss of 
power, in fine, as instruments of culture and of civilization. The change is due to many causes, 
partly having their source in the general conditions of society, partly also in conditions within 
the special domain of the arts themselves, consequent upon received methods of discipline 
and practice, and upon habits of life and thought among artists. The detailed investigation 
of these causes would be a work of interest, especially in connection with the consideration 
of the remedies for a state so deplorable as that in which these arts for the most part exist 
to-day. But the subject is one that could be treated satisfactorily only at a length unsuited 
to this occasion, and with resources of learning, observation, and reflection such as few men 
possess. It may, however, not be without interest, leaving aside the graver question of cause 
and remedy, to go back to the time when in Italy the arts were working in unison for the 
production of some of the noblest and most permanently precious achievements of genius, and 
to endeavor to draw from these works some of the instruction or suggestion they may have for 
ourselves. 

The brilliant revival of the arts of sculpture and painting in Tuscany, during the last half of 
the thirteenth century, was based on the already developed style of architecture of that region, 
which more than any other portion of Italy had inherited from ancient times the love and 
the practice of artistic expression. One after another of the Tuscan cities, as it grew strong 
and became conscious of its permanent character as a civic community, had built church and 
cathedral, following the lead of Pisa, in a style peculiarly its own, in which classic reminis- 
cences and traditions served as plastic materials in the hands of a new race of imaginative 
builders. Their science of construction was often defective, but their designs were distinguished 
by fair and often exquisite proportions, by dignity of line, by skilled apportionment of parts, by 
refinement of detail, and by a system of ornamentation in which color, and the play of light 
and shade through the use of column and arcade, were the chief elements. The color was 
mainly that of mosaic, of glass, or of marble. The designs of the mosaics, and of the bas-reliefs 
in bronze or marble, though stiff and mechanical, still often displayed the traditional quality of 
the Etruscan genius. Neither sculpture no: painting proper was employed in any considerable 
degree in the representation of figures or of scenes. Their powers were undeveloped, and the 
part of these arts in the production of conjoint effects with architecture was as yet subordinate. 

Greece was once again, as so often in every field of intelligence and of imagination, to afford 


the light that should kindle a new flame. The vase, and the sarcophagi brought from some 
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unknown site of ancient art to adorn the outside of the Pisan Duomo, and the cloister of her 
Campo Santo, were the teachers of Nicolas the Pisan. They sent him to nature as the source 
of all fine art. They led him out from the close confinement of traditional convention, and from 
the darkness of ignorance, into the open world and the clear light. They taught him the true 
methods of treatment and of execution. 

Thus schooled and inspired he became the leader of Italy, and, in full sympathy with the 
passionate, emotional spirit of his times, he gave expression to it in works that remain master- 
pieces of direct, powerful, and vivid expression. Now there is nothing more noticeable in all 
his work, and in that of his son and his other immediate disciples, than that it is not intended 
to have independent existence, but is intimately associated with architecture, and conditioned by 
architectural considerations. His pulpits for Pisa and Siena, supreme pieces of art as they are, 
were not only intended to be associated with the buildings in which they stand, but were them- 
selves architectural compositions of elaborate and beautiful design. He was architect, sculptor, 
engineer, according to need. His son Giovanni carried on the tradition, and, becoming the 
most famous sculptor of his time, was so excellent an architect that the Sienese made him for 
a series of years the Chief Master of the Works on the Duomo which they were building, with 
desire that it should be the most splendid church in Tuscany. From this time forward, for 
nearly three hundred years, the master-architect was master-sculptor also. 

A great change took place in the architectural taste of a large part of Italy during the 
thirteenth century, the century of Nicolas and John the Pisans, which is shown clearly in their 
works in the adoption of the forms of Northern Gothic art, especially of its most fanciful and 
decorative elements, such as its pinnacles and its tracery. This intrusion of Gothic forms pro- 
foundly, and by no means advantageously, modified the character of the beautiful and more 
simple native style. There was an essential incongruity, nay, even antagonism, in the funda- 
mental principles of the Gothic and of the Tuscan styles, and the Tuscan builders never suc- 
ceeded in fully mastering the constructive principles of the foreign school. But such elements 
of it as they adopted led to the production of buildings marvellous in picturesque variety of 
composition and adornment, however destitute of organic unity, and in which the three great 
fine arts were brought into even closer union than before. The fagades of the churches erected 
in this composite style were the special fields for their joint work, and at Siena and at Orvieto 
may be seen the splendid result of their common labors. The architectural design is dependent 
upon mosaic and sculpture. The color and the carving are not merely adjuncts to the architec- 
ture, but essential parts of it. Each gives and receives added effect. There is no rivalry, no 
division between them; they are united as one art. 

But it was not on the exterior of the churches that the mutual dependence of the arts was 
chiefly manifested. It was within, where the walls were covered with paintings, and where the 
construction was apparently often determined by the desire of the architect to secure the broad 
surfaces which were to afford the field for the painter’s work. The tendency of the proper 
Italian style to give but small space to window openings was favorable to the expanses which 
a pictorial treatment of the interior required. The same tendency affected the designs of Gothic 
builders. The first great Gothic church in Italy, that of St. Francis at Assisi, built by a German 
architect in the second quarter of the thirteenth century, exhibits this character in the fullest 
degree. There is no building in Italy more precious in its associations, more important in the 
history of art, more magnificent in the scheme of its pictorial decoration. It has never been 
properly illustrated, and I would venture to suggest that an American student of architecture in 
Italy could do no worthier service to his profession, than to make a complete historic and 
artistic study of this church, with the abundant illustration which its architecture and its paint- 
ing alike deserve. It would, indeed, be a long labor, but a labor full of instruction and of 
delight to one who should undertake it in the right spirit, and with the required preparation. 
If we enter the upper church we find its walls and its ceiling covered with paintings, which 
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still, in spite of the injury of six hundred years, give to it an almost unexampled richness of 
effect. Although the scheme of pictorial decoration embraces two great series of parallel illus- 
trations of the Scriptures of the Old and the New Testament, and a third series of twenty-eight 
subjects from the life of St. Francis, upon the walls, as well as a multitude of separate but 
associated figures upon the vaulted ceiling, and a lavish abundance of ornament and _ tracery 
and foliage and stars of gold in the minor spaces and divisions, yet it is plain that, while many 
hands have been employed upon the vast work, the whole has been treated as a single, com- 
posite, carefully considered piece of color decoration. Many of the designs exhibit the rude draw- 
ing, the imperfect technical skill, the lack of knowledge, of the painters; but among the painters 
was Cimabue, who, whether inspired by the powerful example of Nicola, or catching like him 
his inspiration from the works of ancient Greece, was beginning to open to painting the paths 
of nature, and was entering along the way on which his pupil Giotto was to advance, with the 
fast and firm step of genius, in the development of the resources of the art. ‘This work,” says 
Vasari, “truly most grand and rich, and most excellently carried out, must, in my judgment, 
have astonished the world in those days, especially because painting had been for so long a 
time in such complete blindness; and to me, who saw it again in 1563, it seemed most beauti- 
ful, as I thought how Cimabue in such darkness could have seen so great a light.” It is to be 
observed, however, that this splendid scheme of decoration is one not perfectly adapted to 
enhance the purely architectural character of the upper church, and I cannot but believe that 
the want of perfect harmony between the two arts which is visible here was due to the discord 
in artistic feeling and in architectural conception between the German designer of the building 
and the Italian painters. The painters did not completely succeed in harmonizing their work 
with the organic composition of the structure. In the framing of their designs they have broken 
the vertical lines of Gothic construction with the horizontal lines of the classic architrave, and 
have brought the forms of classic columns into contrast with those of the clustered piers. 

The lower church, which is of the nature of a crypt, built above the hollow in the rock 
in which the body of the saint reposes, is not of less interest than the upper, in the character 
of the paintings which cover its vaults and walls, especially because here, on the vaulted roof 
over the tomb, Giotto painted four most striking and renowned pictures, — allegories of Poverty, 
Chastity, and Obedience, and the Beatification of the Saint whose body lay beneath. Quaint, 
imperfect, strange, to modern modes of thought and representation, these allegories appear, but 





beautiful and of deep and permanent significance to one who interprets their meaning in the 
light of the thoughts and emotions and faith of the time when they were painted, and judges of 
their artistic merit by the standard of what up to that time had been accomplished by the art. 
No more appropriate, no more impressive decoration for the burial-place of such a personage as 
St. Francis can easily be conceived. 

These paintings were but the first of a long series with which Giotto adorned the walls of 
churches in various cities of Italy. He became not only the first artist of his time, but he 
outranks in power of imagination, and of properly artistic conception as displayed in the render- 
ing of character and action, all other Italian artists. He was supreme as painter, as sculptor, as 
architect, and when Florence, in 1334, sought for the best man to direct and carry forward the 
work on her new cathedral, she called upon him to take the place of Master of the Works, since 
“in the whole world there was not to be found any one more competent,” and she decreed that 
he was to be “received and to be held dear in his own country as a great master.” Among 
the works of art which give to Florence her splendid distinction, ennobling her above all other 
modern cities save Venice alone, the crown is the Campanile of Giotto. No architect can study 
this most exquisite of modern buildings without recognizing that great part of its beauty lies in 
qualities which exhibit the mastery of the artist, not in one, but in three arts. 


C. E. NORTON. 
(Conclusion in the next number.) 














TENDENCIES OF ART IN AMERICA. 


(Concluded from page 110.) 


N the January number of the AMERICAN ART REVIEW we gave attention to 
some of the present phases of our art. While we indicated there that in 
the grasp of style, or in the endeavor to master the technical elements, 
lies the most prominent characteristic now apparent in the pursuit of art 
among us, it would yet be unjust to limit our observations to this point 
alone. 





Until recent years the practice of the pictorial arts in America has 
been confined to oil-painting. So strong, indeed, has been the predilection in this direction, 
that the sister arts have not only been neglected by the artists themselves, but the great public 
of buyers and amateurs has actually been inclined to scoff at such noble mediums for the 
expression of the beautiful as water-colors and black and white. Nothing could better indicate 
the startling suddenness with which public opinions are formed in this country than the rapid 
growth and appreciation of almost every branch of art among us during the last decade. The 
American Water-Color Society has in less than three lustres exhibited an originality, a virile and 
enduring vitality, in the character of its annual exhibitions, which compares most favorably with 
that displayed by our other art associations. In the matter of feeling and technical excellence 
a few of our best aquarellistes seem to occupy perhaps a higher relative position than our 
painters in oil-colors. This may be due, partly, to the fact that they have leaned less upon 
foreign instruction, and that therefore the merit we find in their works is more their own. 

As in England, so here some of our leading oil-painters have also given their attention suc- 
cessfully to aquarelle, and the most encouraging sign of the times is this, that the public are 
awaking to some appreciation of the qualities of color, atmospheric effect, and dash of treatment 
which are peculiar to this art. Without giving any opinion as to the comparative merits of oil 
and water-colors, it is not too much to say that a certain degree of culture is essential on the 
part of the public in order to enjoy a good water-color painting. As with our oil-painters until 
quite recently, so also with our water-color painters: they succeed best in landscape. Messrs. 
Smillie, R. Swain Gifford, Wyant, Samuel Colman, Farrer, and others we might mention, are all 
landscape artists. What may eventually be done here in gezre and interiors by this medium is 
indicated, however, by such spirited scenes as those dashed off by a promising young colorist, 
Mr. Muhrman. 

But the defect hitherto far too common in our art, the impression of weakness, the absence 
of commanding inspiration founded upon seemingly inexhaustible resources of feeling and fancy, 
is also apparent in our water-color exhibitions. Pleasing scenes we find there, sometimes tender 
sentiment, often much skill in the technical part of the picture, but rarely such force or over- 
powering energy and resistless impulse or pathos as are evident in the water-colors of Turner, 
Copley Fielding, or Frederick Walker. Winslow Homer, in a remarkably vivid, but sometimes 


crude style, seems to suggest as well as any of our painters, in his gezre and landscape sketches, 
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the possibilities of aquarelle in the future of American art. The impatient, imperative dash of 
his brush indicates a consciousness of power seeking expression in an original manner, but 
inadequate results naturally follow on experiment not yet crowned with complete success. Even 
in its incompleteness, however, we regard such art as among the most encouraging signs that 
we are destined, sooner or later, to present indigenous ideals with native modes of expression, 
and that our worship of foreign art is to be limited to admiration, instead of the present servile 
imitation, assimilating, it may be, but not borrowing or copying from it. Epictetus says, “ If 
you emulate a man greater than yourself, you will succeed ill in that, and also lose the merit 
of those excellences you might be able to attain.” That is the bane of our art now. We are 
in the full tide of the imitative period, and shall not find out what we are really capable of 
achieving until we try to walk alone. Such efforts as Mr. Homer’s give hope of an approach- 
ing emancipation, after we have mastered the syntax and prosody, or technicalities, of art. 

Closely associated with the movement in favor of water-colors is the rage for decorative art 
— including flower-painting and the decoration of pottery—which is now so prevalent among 
our cultivated circles. Even after the numerous amateurs, especially of the fair sex, who find a 
harmless vent for their otherwise unemployed energies in painting tiles and china and panels, 
have been deducted, the residuum of professionals who are endeavoring to make a living out of 
this branch of art is still something extraordinary. In flower-painting they sometimes show 
great dexterity, and occasionally a good eye for the harmony of colors. Still, one of the weak 
points in our art—defective composition and deficient imagination—is apparent in too many of 
these elaborate copies from nature. 

But in the application of flower-painting to decorative work we find at last some appreciation 
of the difference between this and other forms of art. It is too early, however, to speak with 
confidence regarding decorative art in America. For clever as much of it is, it is nevertheless 
thus far so entirely based on imitation,—openly avowed, it is true, —that with rare exceptions 
small opportunity is afforded for even surmising our native ability. Long ago the Greeks, 
Romans, Persians, Arabs, Byzantines, and the followers of Gothic art of the Middle Ages, invented 
certain forms of decorative work; and in the far East the Chinese, Hindoos, aad Japanese, while 
all developing national traits in their art, also formulated certain general principles which under- 
lie the whole question of decoration. These nations almost seem to have exhausted the powers 
of invention, both as regards the harmony of colors and the importance of certain conventional 
floral or geometric forms. They did not write much on the subject, but they were moved by 
profound and correct instincts, and now we hopelessly admire their works, and seek to do by 
learning what they did by the sheer force of pre-eminent genius. 

Exuberant fancy and correct impulses were in their case guided by an equally correct taste, 
while in our age we endeavor to supply the lack of genius and originality by elaborate treatises 
on art, philosophic formulas in explanation of the harmony of color and the like, founded on a 
study of the matchless works of our predecessors in this field. It is with our decorative art as 
with literature. Homer and Shakespeare create, and ages after come the rhetoricians who codify 
the laws of literary style, not from a priori reasoning, but from the analysis of works which 
give them a basis upon which to found their theories. 

It is certain, however, that, if we cannot originate new forms or combinations of color, but 
must exercise our faculties in decorative art in the imitation of the works of other ages and 
climes, it is at least praiseworthy to proceed on knowledge, and by this method overcome to a 
degree both the lack of genius and the difficulty of invention in a field already so many times 
ploughed and harvested. The excessive refinement of society in our day, amounting almost to 
an affectation, has somewhat the same effect on our decorative art as it has on the cuzszne from 
which we draw our nourishment. In our excessive passion for refinement we prefer flour that 
is bolted so white that the nutritious qualities are largely and injuriously eliminated. It is the 
same spirit which takes the snap, the verve, the character, out of much of the decorative art 
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of the day. It is delicate and pretty, and sometimes ingenious; but it fails to hold or kindle 
the imagination, because, with all the knowledge it displays of archaic art, there is yet some- 
thing missing which we find in the barbaric art of Persia or Japan. Like so much of our food, 
it lacks character. Roman, or Saracenic, or mediazval art proclaims itself at a glance. Its indi- 
viduality is pronounced in no unmeaning terms, and by no possibility can it be mistaken for any 
other. But of modern decorative art—if we except that of the Asiatic races of to-day, and thx 
vigorous but semi-barbaric metal-work of Russia—we are rarely able to decide the nationality 
on the strength of internal evidence alone. 

The colorless, characterless, insipid methods of modern decoration are noticeable, for example, 
in the tiles which are now extensively used in some of our cities for the external adornment of 
houses. Properly used, the effect of string courses of tiles may be admirable. But how do we 
employ them? Setting aside the question of color, for these tiles are sometimes out of tone, 
we find almost without exception that the designs on them are so delicate and minute, that, when 
raised a story or two above the ground, the pattern runs together and becomes as meaningless 
as the pepper-and-salt grays of a summer suit of clothes. 

The crudeness of the public taste regarding the whole question of decorative art is also 
evident in the frequent disparity between the interior decorations or furniture and the building 
that contains them. It is the most common thing in the world for people of some refinement 
and culture to furnish their houses in a manner that is out of all keeping with the character of 
the house, and we are thus ludicrously reminded sometimes of a small boy trying to assume a 
dignified air with his grandfather's hat, spectacles, and gold-headed cane. This error will doubt- 
less right itself in time, but it is at present too much the leading trait of this branch of art in 
America. We would not deny, however, that a very great advance has been made in decorative 
art in this country of late years. Good taste is far more prevalent than it was ten years ago, 
and the number of those who have shown themselves capable of reaching a certain proficiency 
in this department is already noticeably large. 

But, while encouraged by these signs, we must not allow ourselves to be deceived into 
accepting them as final and definitive. With a few exceptions, to be hereafter noted, our deco- 
rative art is almost wholly imitative of contemporary European art. Like that, it is based on 
study and deliberate analysis. It is intellectual, but scarcely ever inspirational, and is even less 
national than the styles which it imitates. Until it advances a stage further, indicating more 
originality and race expression, it is simply a sign of taste, without necessarily implying promise. 

Although less inclined, however, than some to place a high estimate upon the efforts of our 
decorative artists in general, we note here and there a few signs that faintly suggest the possi- 
bilities of high achievement, like the first touches of light which tinge the edge of the clouds at 
dawn while the sun is yet below the horizon. Amid the gray monotony of mediocre excellence 
we hail with joy these harbingers of a splendor whose effulgence shall only be seen by those 
of another generation. In the decoration of pottery ware, for example, Miss McLaughlin, of 
Cincinnati, seems to lead the way to fields yet untouched by the Minton or the Lambeth pot- 
teries, while in mural decorations the late Mr. Hunt suddenly achieved signal success. This was 
all the more surprising, because nothing of the sort had ever before been seen in this country ; 
for the crude attempts made in the Capitol at Washington were of a character so fearful and 
wonderful that we may well say, “Angels and ministers of grace defend us” from any more 
like it in the future. 

In the interior decorations of Mr. La Farge, especially those of Trinity Church, Boston, we 
find another hopeful sign. Not so much in the matter of form, however, as in a successfully 
harmonious combination of colors. Mr. La Farge is an idealist and experimentalist, whose art, 
like that of the other leading decorative artists of the day, is based on a profound study of the 
art of other times, combined with the scientific formulas of the present day. But what gives to 
his works a freshness and vitality that we do not always find elsewhere is the fact that he brings 
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to his aid a fine instinct for color. Like Mr. Hunt, this artist experimented in various directions 
before the proper opportunity occurred for a just expression of his ability. He has painted 
landscapes and figures, but hitherto his most successful efforts have been shown in the painting 
of flowers. Not rigidly confining himself to the exact truth of forms, but treating them rather 
in a decorative manner, he has rendered with exquisite feeling the illusive spirit of these favorites 
of nature. It is exactly the qualities suggested in works of this kind for which he now finds a 
more adequate expression in such elaborate compositions as the frescos of Trinity Church and 
the stained-glass windows of Memorial Hall at Cambridge. 

That these works are all that we could wish is scarcely true, but they are the results of a 
move in the right direction, and are carried out on correct principles. The art of the glass- 
stainer in our day is not so much a modern invention as an attempt to reproduce a lost art. 
We have more scientific knowledge than the great men of the Middle Ages, and to cope with 
them in questions so largely mechanical, and aided by the chromatic treatises of our time, 
would seem a simple matter, if it were not such a well-defined law that true art, the highest 
art, is always indigenous to its own age and clime, and is the result of certain unvarying prin- 
ciples, ever reappearing under new adaptations, which spring from necessity. Medizval stained 
class originated in the desire of softening the light which poured through the broad windows 
of Northern Gothic structures. When a necessity exists, the men to meet it arrive: therefore it 
was the most natural thing in the world that stained glass, inspired by the right feeling, should 
be invented to meet that emergency. Those also were times when men erred not by excess 
of refinement. If it was necessary to strike, they struck quickly, forcibly, and decisively; if it was 
urgent in their natures to paint or carve, they did it earnestly, boldly, and with such grand 
conceptions of the central and dominating idea that they did not allow it to be smoothed away 
by excess of detail, or that over-refinement which in our day has ruined not only the art of 
individual artists, but endangers the art of races. And this is the chief reason why, with all our 
scientific knowledge, our artists in stained glass have so often failed; they have lacked vigor 
and earnestness, they have not known what to say, and have generally utterly failed to grasp the 
idea of the wholly decorative character of stained glass, which requires its designs and combina- 
tions of colors to be adapted to the buildings in which it is to be placed. But these conditions 
are agreeably approximated in the windows recently designed by Mr. La Farge, who realizes 
the true character of this art, and gives us reason to hope for more careful and important 
work in the future. We can only wish that he may find adequate opportunities for giving it 
expression. 

In the rapid development and exceptional excellence of our decorative art in metals we recog- 
nize another sign of the possibilities of success for which we may justly hope in this department. 
The toreutic art in other times was conducted on such different principles that it seems much 
more the result of genius than the best art of to-day. Then some cunning artificer like Vischer, 
Cellini, or Ghiberti wrought in his studio alone, or with a few assistants. His designs were 
chiefly hammered out from his own fertile fancy, and had all the merit of original invention and 
spontaneity. The execution, also, was largely his own, and the impress of individual genius 
Was on every part of his immortal creations. 

But art in metals is practised in an altogether different fashion to-day. A company of capi- 
talists is formed, who resolve that they will, by studying the popular demand, turn out gold and 
silver wares, and model their patterns somewhat as the dressmakers decide upon certain shapes 
for the fashions of the season. Men of some ability in designing are employed to furnish 
models, seconded by artisans who can deftly mould, hammer, and engrave. As soon as a hit is 
made by one house, imitations at once spring up. The general result is that a vast amount of 
work is manufactured, of more or less beauty, but the individual is eliminated from it. Person- 
ality, the most precious element in art, goes for nothing in the creation even of such elegant 
productions as those of Tiffany & Co. The firm name is stamped upon the work; the gold 
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medals are given to them; but who, beyond a few artists, ever hears of those who design the 
noble vases and salvers and goblets which have given the house such a world-wide repute? 
Nor is this so unjust as appears at first sight, for the individual designer actually counts for less 
in these modern art manufactories than in the humble studios of the Orient or the Middle Ages, 
where with the simplest means work was done that will endure to the end of time. The repoussé 
work, the remarkable imitations of Japanese metals, or the clever adaptations of classic decora- 
tive art, are produced after an exhaustive study of the art of all ages by several designers 
associated in consultation, including perhaps a partner of the firm. They consult, compare 
notes, and arrive at certain conclusions as to the adaptations of foreign art that would take best 
in the existing state of the market. And thus, although the result may be very elegant and 
agreeable, and show great technical skill, it is but slightly inspirational or individual. This is 
the rule in most modern decorative art, whether it be that of the Lobmeyers of Vienna, the 
Havilands of Limoges, the Mintons of London, or the Tiffanys of New York. Now and then a 
Solon or a Braquemond is known outside of the work-shop, but generally the designers for these 
firms must be content to forego ambition, “that last infirmity of noble minds.” These observa- 
tions apply with nearly equal force to the greater part of contemporary architecture, not only of 
our own country, but also of Europe, even if we admit the vast improvement it has made in 
America within the last fifteen years. But, while thus considering our decorative art to be in an 
imitative stage, we are willing to concede that encouraging evidences of originality are here and 
there apparent. 

Another sign of promise in our art, and one of its most marked tendencies, is the growth 
of interest in black and white art, including book illustration. Although the art of some races 
has seemed wholly dependent on color, yet we think it must be admitted that, on the whole, 
form lies at the basis of the scale, succeeded by chiaro-oscuro and followed by color. The 
best black and white art, or camaieu, includes the first two stages, and may be strong either in 
linear drawing, or in light and shade, or in both. Our artists seem thus far to have been 
strongest in the latter, although the increasing attention given to study from the life is beginning 
to develop decided improvement in the drawing of the simple line, not only with correctness, 
but still more with feeling for the subtile suggestions of which it is susceptible. The public 
taste for black and white, although still quite limited and immature, is beginning to assume 
definite proportions, and has given rise to at least one association devoted exclusively to exhi- 
bitions in this department. We refer to the Salmagundi Club, an institution of no little vitality. 
In time let us hope its exhibitions may possess the interest and importance of the Dudley 
Gallery of London. The appreciation awarded to such portraits as Mr. Rowse has executed 
with crayon is an encouraging sign, while it must be granted that the public are yet slow, 
almost hopelessly slow, to comprehend and value the effective landscapes in charcoal for which 
we are indebted to such artists in this line as Hughes or F. Hopkinson Smith. Patience! all 
things come to him who waits, we are told,— even appreciation to the long-toiling and _little- 
rewarded artist,— although sometimes it only comes after he is gone. ‘The laborer is worthy 
of his hire,” is a Scriptural statement which has no application in art and letters. For our 


idealists in black and white, who are not coining a living out of illustrations for the magazines, 
there is beyond question a Purgatory of waiting in store before they see the light gleaming 
on the walls of Paradise, if, indeed, they ever do see it. 


But for our illustrators the lines are fallen in pleasant places. It is about an even race 
between them and the portrait-painters in the division of shekels, although we have too good 
an opinion of many of them to think this is a leading object in their pursuit of art. No factor 
has done more to create a popular taste for art in America than the department of illus- 
tration, assisted as it has been by the enterprise of important illustrated monthlies. If we do 
not anywhere find in this country designers moved by the vast intellectual resources, moral 
earnestness, and exhaustless invention of a Diirer, a Blake, or a Doré, we yet find abundant 
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ability, and here and there one who with a larger experience may give us profounder sugges- 
tions than any yet apparent in our art. 

Imagination, the sacred creative power that allies the artist or the poet to the great Creator 
himself, is the scarcest quality in American art, while it is fundamental and precious beyond 
every other quality. Many of our artists know enough about the ¢echuigue and the principles 
of their profession. Through some mistake Fate neglected to endow most of them with imagina- 
tion to any appreciable degree. That is all that is lacking in our art: it will probably come to 
the artists of the future, and when it does come we shall know it. It will be self-assertive, and 
speak with resistless power. No further imitation of foreign art then,—no subserviency to 
schools, no servility. It will burst its bonds and utter great thoughts in a great manner of 
its own. 

In the mean time let us not complain of the very encouraging premonitions we actually have 
of the coming genesis of such an art. No department of our zsthetics seems to us more 
thoroughly national, original, and on the whole satisfactory. Years ago Darley showed a 
pleasant fancy and a graphic skill in his well-known linear drawings for Rip Van Winkle. How 
much he was indebted for them to Retzsch’s outline illustrations of Schiller’s ballads we cannot 
tell, but there was yet considerable originality in his style, which, however, quickly became 
mannered. In the department of landscape illustration since then some excellent work has been 
done by such artists as Fenn and Thomas Moran. It has been free, conscientious, and pleasing, 
founded often on a careful study of nature, and inspired by fine feeling. But it is in the draw- 
ing of the figure that our illustrators are at present displaying the most originality and merit. 
Weakness in composition, or a failure to preserve the general effect, is often noticeable in these 
efforts, owing, probably, to a lack of study, or inability to grasp the scene depicted with the realiza- 
tion of life. But we see more evidence of imagination among the artists engaged in this depart- 
ment than in any other branch of our present art, and in a few cases like Mrs. Foote, F. S. Church, 
Kelley, or Abbey, this characteristic is a prominent and most promising trait. Since Vedder 
first startled the art public of America by some of his extraordinary creations, we have had no 
artist who seems to have so vivid and versatile an imagination as E. A. Abbey. He seems to 
apprehend the various qualities of pathos and humor, of form and chiaro-oscuro, together with 
the suggestive and essential traits of landscape when it is requisite to introduce them into a com- 
position. We should say that what is the especial peculiarity of his genius is a certain quaint, 
delicate, and sometimes grotesque humor, which crops out even in some of his most sombre 
compositions; as one has said of Sterne’s preaching, that, even when he was exhorting his audi- 
ence with his most moving periods, he seemed like a jester, with a twinkle in his eye, and on 
the point of flinging his cap and bells at the congregation. We sometimes detect a weakness in 
the composition of some of Mr. Abbey’s designs, resulting doubtless from want of early training 
and too rapid execution. But the discipline of his present studies abroad will have a maturing 
and improving effect on a genius whose progress is of importance in our art. 

Another encouraging sign in our illustrative art is the fact that those who are engaged in 
it, not satisfied with the abundant ability which some of them possess, exert every effort to 
place their art upon a correct foundation by availing themselves of every opportunity they can 
seize to study from nature. Such is the demand they create for bric-a-brac and articles of 
virtu, that it will not be long before we shall need a Wardour Street in New York to furnish 
the artists with old helmets, worn tapestries, and medieval carven chests at reasonable rates. 
The system of photographing pictures on the block is also helpful in the direction of progress. 
By this means our department of illustrations is enriched by the alliance of many painters of 
repute, who have felt that they could not do justice to themselves by drawing directly on wood 
with India ink. By designing a picture in camaieu, either with oils or water-colors, somewhat 
larger than the block to be engraved, and then reducing it in the camera, one may have far 


more scope for freedom of handling. The result is simply what we might expect, — greater 
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individuality and variety in the character of the illustrations, and naturally, therefore, more 
opportunities for progress in this art. 

This phase of book-illustration naturally brings us to a consideration of the subject of 
engraving, which is now occupying so much attention. Without entering into the question as 
to whether photographing a design on wood is what some have chosen to call legitimate art 
or not, or whether it is destructive to the higher qualities of engraving, we think there are few 
who will not consider that the public are the gainers by the superior quality of the illustration 
which it affords them. We may say, in passing, that the process is not as recent as is claimed 
by some. At least twenty years ago designs were photographed on wood, although it is not 
until recent years that the practice has become common. 

Anderson and Adams, the talented pioneers of wood-engraving in America, have been suc- 
ceeded by many noble engravers, some of whom are fully on a par with our leaders of illustration, 
We do not propose to enter into a discussion of a question which has aroused considerable 
discussion of late in art circles. The points of difference between the conservative and the 
aggressionist may well be left to time, so long as both are animated not so much by personal 
feeling and prejudice as by a genuine love for the art which they profess. Ample room and 
verge enough should, however, be allowed to all for the expression of individual styles. Dog- 
matism has no place in such a question, and the bed of Procrustes should not be imported into 
this country to cramp the artist in any department of his profession. 

Another most encouraging token now apparent in our art is the attention given to etching. 
In no branch of engraving is there such opportunity for the exhibition of genuine art feeling. 
While this is the case with all etching, it is of course especially so when the artist etches 
his own design. For this reason there is scarcely anything that is more offensive than a_ bad 
etching, and scarcely anything that more quickly appeals to the enthusiasm of a cultivated 
artistic mind than such an etching as Bracquemond, Haden, Rajon, or Unger can produce, or 
R. Swain Gifford among our own artists. It is because such men as he, Messrs. Bellows, Smillie, 
Farrer, Ferris, Moran, and others we might mention, are producing such promising work here, 
that we consider this one of the most brilliant auguries now apparent in American art. It 
remains for the public to encourage our pioneer etchers to greater progress by showing them a 
kindly appreciation. 


In conclusion we emphasize once more the fact that American art at present is largely based 
upon imitation of other art,—not only of the art of past ages, but of contemporary art in other 


countries. On the part of the public there is to be noticed a singular apathy regarding the 
efforts of native artists, with the exception of portrait-painters, who may be said to thrive on the 
vanity of their sitters. This, however, is no cause for discouragement; for every nation has to 
pass through its imitative period, and, as we have indicated, the signs are not wanting which 
give us reason to hope that American art will soon attain the strength and courage to assert 


its powers in a vigorous manhood. 
S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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From A DeEsIGN BY HOLBEIN. 


I.— BOSTON ART CLUB. 


TWENTY-FIRST EXHIBITION. 


(OPENED JANUARY 9. CLOSED JANUARY 31.) 


HE Exhibition of the Boston Art Club, if compared with the exhibition which was held at the Museum 
of Fine Arts last year, cannot be called a success. 


Boston had never before seen such a represent- 
ative collection of American works of art. 


But the late Exhibition was representative in no sense. 
It was neither a local exhibition, showing the progress of painting and sculpture in the city of 
Boston, or, more broadly, in New England, nor was it anything like a national exhibition, from 
which a foreign visitor might have gathered some idea of the present state of our art. 





Of native 
artists — native, that is, in the Eastern States—we missed entirely from the catalogue the names of F. D. Millet, 
J. Foxcroft Cole, Robinson, B. F. Porter, F. Hill Smith, J. Appleton Brown, Waterman, Charles S. Pierce, and 
Dewing, while those whose names did appear were represented, with but few exceptions, by unimportant examples 
Of American artists from other cities, hardly half a dozen had thought it worth while to exhibit, 
F. S. Church, Wyatt Eaton, Charles H. Miller, William Sartain, and F. Hopkinson Smith about exhausting the list. 
It is to be regretted that in a country like the United States, where the several centres of society and commerce 
have a work to do in the stimulation of culture, through mutual rivalry as well as assistance, like that effected by 
the capitals of Germany, there should not be some means of showing at stated times and in a distinct shape what 
the artists of each city are doing. Such exhibitions might bring about that localization of style which produces 
a localization which is of the utmost importance in the history of art. 

other hand, would act as an antidote against exclusiveness and self-complacency. 


of their work. 





“ schools,” General exhibitions, on the 
5] > 


3ut outside of New York such 
exhibitions seem to be well-nigh impossible ; New York attracting nearly all the young talent of the country, while 
it succeeds at the same time in holding most of the older men. Its exhibitions, therefore, really give some idea of 
what is going on in art in America, the works of the disciples of the different schools often hanging peaceably 
together on the same wall. In Boston the influence of Paris still reigns almost supreme. 

Coming back to the Art Club, what do we find in the way of themes ? 


Not much that is inspiring, it must be 
confessed. 


The general aspect of the Exhibition, like that of its predecessors, was slight and fragmentary, yet it 
may honestly be said that there has been a perceptible raising of average merit since some of the displays of two 
or three years back. The water-colors and crayons were first on the list, and need not detain us long, because 
as usual they presented the weakest array, taken as a whole. 


Much the strongest black and white sketch was that 
of J. Rogers Rich, on the water-side in Boston, 


a large elevator or warehouse, ships, the water represented by 
broad thumb-streaks, and a black cloud-rack overhead, — forcible, true, and picturesque, recalling Hunt, and much 
in the vein of the New York men who are learning to see artistic motives in tumble-down tenements and rickety 
old wharves. H. W. Pierce showed a small November twilight, — tentative, but genuine and independent,— 
which was very effective by reason of its rendering of faded green grass, denuded trees, and the orange sunset with 
a glimmering green above it. From New York had come a frame of etchings by F. S$. Church, which were marked 
both by grim fancy and excellent realism, one subject being a rude cabin made from an old horse-car, with geese 
in the foreground and the elevated railroad making its first appearance in art in the background, where it looked 
like a wire frame with a small dragon-fly shooting along its top. 





From New York also were the two wood-scenes by 
I’, Hopkinson Smith, which might be praised for their remarkable manual dexterity and command of resources. 
Yet there was not much depth or sentiment discoverable in them, and they did not quite bear out the reputation 
which, as we are told, the artist enjoys in his own city. Mr. Cranch’s well-known Venetian scenes, and a water- 
color by Langerfeldt may be mentioned as bearing well-known names, and we might go on minutely to record 
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the gleams of good in numerous other pieces ; but there is no space for this, the only point which it will be to our 
purpose to note here being the weakness of subject-matter, with an accompanying weakness of style, displayed by 
most of the native artists represented. A dim feeling for the picturesque is occasionally discerned, and sometimes 
a faint sense of color, but an immense amount of discipline and of spiritual enlargement is needed to develop 
anything more. A few traces of Fortuny, in water-colors by Hamman and Campi, enforce upon one the great 
gulf between this latest hot-house flower of European art and the frail seedlings of our own climate. Yet, although 
something is to be learned from these, it is not worth while to imitate them as closely as do some of the Fortuny 
worshippers in New York. 

With the oils the case is better. Neither landscape nor marine, it is true, which one expects to find especially 
strong, offers itself in great force ; nor, on the other hand, does the human figure receive very assiduous attention. 
The collective strength of the Exhibition may be said to vacillate between the two, without gaining noticeable 
triumphs in either. A Lady of the Fourteenth Century, by Frances M. Houston, is a somewhat pronounced 
effort in the way of a decorative costume picture, having a bodice and long tunic of pomegranate-red, with lake 
sleeves slashed in white, against a pistachio-green background,—a combination too obviously decorative to be 
thoroughly pleasing. ‘The face is so particularly modern as to be dissonant ; the neck and right hand are deficient 
in drawing ; but there is some skill manifest in the brush-work, and the body is well indicated underneath the 
dress. Mr. Wyatt Eaton’s study of a Peasant Mother and Child is careful and true, but utterly charmless. 
The painter shows us exactly what we don’t want to see, instead of elevating a plain animai episode into the region 
of the pleasing. Passing over two carefully finished women in white satin and blue silk, posed in a white and gold 
room, done by Mr. Moses Wight in the manner of Willems, and which are gently suggestive of millinery bills, we 
can look with some satisfaction at Edgar M. Ward’s Street Scene at Tréport. It depicts a girl in a scarlet 
kirtle, pausing under a huge stone archway, to speak with an old fisherman who displays a herring. ‘The realism 
here is good, and the painting praiseworthy. There is character in the two faces, but both persons stand before 
us motionless, exactly as the models halted in the studio. A less accomplished but in some ways more pleasing 
performance is that of W. L. Metcalf, entitled Back from the Fields,—a young woman in a pink print, 
carrying a pail, with a gate and a glimpse of grass-field behind her. It is after the style of Winslow Homer ; but 
this style has so much raciness and native simplicity (suggesting the quality of a wild strawberry among fruits), 
that we can more than pardon the brevity of its application and its imperfections in execution. Mr. Vinton’s 
Enfant de Cheur, while not strikingly new, possesses a decided grace in its representation of a rapt, thoughtful 
expression. Mr. Gaugengigl’s Loxg, dong Ago, with its small dimensions and its carefully painted old gentleman 
in antiquated costume, reminds one of Brillouin rather than of the Munich school as we know it through the works 
of Duveneck and others. Mr. Weeks, it is but fair to say, shows a vast improvement in his S¢reet Scene in 
Rabat, Morocco, which is a good bit of African picturesque, and in his Egyptian Caxe Harvest, in which, 
nevertheless, his camels call up reminiscences of the Noah’s ark of childhood. But we have not studied the 
camel, and so we must accept this version on trust. In H. F. Osborne’s Lét¢/e Puritan, a spark of unmis- 
takable originality is encountered. It is a mere study, hung high up, —a girl’s head, hooded, — but it shows a 
keen, unbiased perception. ‘The artist has seized upon a characteristic American physiognomy, and given it a 
share of ideal value. In this place, and as a stimulating evidence of healthful contact with the nature about us, 
it is to be valued much more highly than Cabanel’s A/mée, which although interesting as the work of an eminent 
French master, is lewd and otherwise displeasing. The Zz¢t/e Puritan is pure, simple, well done as far as it 
goes, and so vivacious as to excite a smile of pleasure. 

It is pertinent here to ask ourselves (as we must so often do) why it is that American painters who begin, like 
this student, with a true appreciation of the characteristic and a naive straightforwardness, almost invariably lose 
their originality as they progress in ¢echnzégue. If we only had the courage or the opportunity to let our art grow 
up in its own way from the beginning, as other national expressions of the artistic instinct have done! Although 
we must, of course, assent to what Mr. Benjamin said in a previous number of the Review, respecting the vital 
need of importing style, I cannot but think that this constant grafting on of foreign styles spoils many a native fruit. 
But the difficulty is not wholly in the fact, which is inevitable: it lies rather in the method. Home art-schools, it 
is to be hoped, will in the course of time modify the dangers of arbitrary method by the infusion of a greater inde- 
pendence (albeit duly disciplined) into the mood of students. But still more is to be gained by the cultivation of 
stronger sympathies among artists who have passed the period of pupilage, a more earnest associated effort on 
their part to find out what they are striving after and what they ought to make their goal. 

Among the heads exhibited, Mr. Vinton’s portraits of Hon. Charles Francis Adams and Mr. William Amory 
stand undisputably and as to their competitors easily first. The whole treatment is very conservative ; but this 
gives additional point to their decided merits, both of characterization and manipulation. Perhaps there is too 
much space left over Mr. Amory’s head, but otherwise the management is highly judicious. The two effigies are 
alive with fidelity and force, despite the sobriety of their tone. More modern in their realism and less penetrating 
in spirit than Gilbert Stuart’s best works, these portraits yet — without exaggeration — recall in some measure his 
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unhesitating grasp and life-like coloring, although the perception of color is less full and joyous than Stuart’s. Mr. 
John Selinger’s Gzrl’s Head, painted in the manner of Leibl, with whom this young artist studied in Munich, 
cannot be characterized as a very good example of his powers, and did not realize the expectations raised by the 
Study of a Peasant, lately shown at Doll and Richards’s. Mr. Ordway’s Dreaming surprises by its unpre- 
tending sweetness and its tenderly drawn profile, placed against a surface of clay-blue tint, somewhat according 
to the traditions of pastel. A number of other heads, with the exception, perhaps, of a vigorous but somewhat 
rude portrait of the Norwegian painter Rein, by Rosa F. Peckham, may be passed over. 

A curious example of the changes which affect a man painting in France and in New Hampshire is afforded by 
Mr. F. B. De Blois’s two landscapes. One is a winter scene near Calais, admirably executed in every respect, — 
the far extending flatness of the ground, the rutted road with its crawling wagons, the big hay-ricks, the glimpse of 
town and sunset in the distance, the reflected light in a pool, like golden threads in tapestry, and the remarkable 
pale key in which all this is pitched. The other canvas sets forth a New Hampshire pasture, with a small drove of 
cattle in front, woods in the middle distance, and a faint line of mountains farther off. It seems to have been 
painted within a year of the other, yet how different from it in quality! It is difficult to account for this difference, 
except by the lowering of the artistic temperature, the absence of professional union and discerning patronage, 
which our painters encounter as soon as they come home. The blame is sometimes thrown on our climate and 
atmosphere ; but this is puerile. One need only be reminded of the best efforts of men like Inness, La Farge, 
Hunt, Gifford, etc., who have drawn from our fields and hillsides and waters so much that is peculiar to our nature, 
yet ideally charming, to be convinced that the excuse is not valid. The best American landscape shown, in the 
present writer’s opinion, was Mr. George W. Maynard’s Marblehead, exceptionally good in its composition, with 
quaint old houses and green terrace leading up to the tall red tower (St. Michael’s?) above, and a white-sailed boat 
on the water below, with two white birds skimming the water. The style is allied to the Dutch or English ; but the 
whole is fresh, sincere, easy in execution and strong in color. Even Mr. Miller’s /%sherman’s Home, with its 
masterly sky, and mellow, Constable-like tone, is not so welcome, because less American. Mr. Enneking’s Decem- 
ber Twilight, with its frost-stilled trees, sunset, and spark of light in a distant window, was more agreeable than 
his labored Cloudy Day, October, despite a fine study of bare boughs in the latter. This painter belongs to the 
small group of original men. Mr. Albert Thompson’s Waverley must also be mentioned, although it shows very 
decidedly the influence of foreign methods. Mr. E. G. Champney, in his Under the Pines, caught a glimpse of 
the weird in the ordinary, which he rendered very commendably. His subject was the spreading, talon-like roots 
of a pine on a hillside, with two women walking away over the grass beyond. Landscape and Cattle, by Mr. C. 
I. Pierce, a great, lazy stretch of grass and willows, with mild, stupid cattle at their watering-place, was not bad, 
but appealed to an obsolescent taste. Mr. J. M. Stone’s Zz the Pasture was marred by a curious contradiction 
between the want of luminosity and the deep, dark shadows thrown by the cattle. The Hunt school was repre- 
sented, not wholly to its credit, some will think, by Miss Knowlton’s W7//ow /Road, with false black shadows, which 
certainly never could have been seen so in nature. The rest of the landscape quota may be passed by. It was 
made up of the usual variety of respectable, mediocre, and bad pictures, which are produced from year to year, — 
it would be difficult to say why. As extreme examples, Bertha von Hillern’s Wood Jnterior and Mrs. Tryon’s 
similar subject at Grand Menan might be mentioned. 

The marine was but sparingly represented. There was a picture by Mr. Lansil, Market Boats, Boston 
flarbor, which, in spite of some good qualities, did not show this artist’s generally agreeable coloring at its best ; 
a great canvas by Eldred, Wrecked and Abandoned, in which the disquieting effects of a storm-tossed sea were 
principally apparent in the color ; and a couple of studies by Wasson. 

Among the still-life and fruit and flower studies Mr. John Selinger’s White Turkey, capitally painted, and 
showing how even the most ordinary every-day subject may furnish a worthy theme for the artist, was altogether 
the best. Equally commendable, in respect of careful painting, was Mr. R. S. Dunning’s study of a kettle, potatoes, 
and other vegetables, the whole reminding one of the kitchen-pieces of Willem Kalf, although the unfortunate 
background detracts considerably from the merits of the picture. 

To get an idea of what our men and women are really doing, one is compelled to hunt all over town, through 
the studios, the auction-rooms, and the picture-galleries. Mr. Ernest Longfellow, for instance, who sent to the Art 
Club only two small and unimportant canvases, held an exhibition of his own simultaneous with the show at the 
Club, in which were gathered the pictures which really made evident what he has accomplished during his stay 
abroad. In this collection, numbering twenty-seven pieces, one found evidences of steady industry, and a study of 
the figure which has increased the artist’s knowledge amazingly. The Afternoon on the Nile, with its visionary 
water and delicately shadowed cliffs of pale rpse ; the cool gray and green Jz the Fields, Villiers le Bel; the 
Stirling Castle, and several others among the landscapes, —all indicated growth, greater flexibility, and more 
technical skill than the artist possessed two years ago. The largest work in the collection, and perhaps the most 
ambitious that any Boston painter has recently exhibited, is the Choice of Youth, a figure composition many feet 
square. Considering how rare it is that our artists rise to the ideal, and show the laudable hunger for fame which 
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is necessary to sustain a man in work avowedly unremunerative, a picture such as this deserves to be welcomed ; 
and it is all the more painful, therefore, when one is compelled to acknowledge that it is impossible to sympathize 
with the artist in his achievement. A picture, above all things else, must attract the beholder by its beauty of linc 
and wealth of color. Outward beauty is the first consideration, and Titian’s Earthly and Heavenly Love, 
though no one knows its meaning, will ever remain a great work of art. It is here that Mr. Longfellow fails. His 
picture is too bare an allegory, in which, despite occasional glimpses of beauty and a good deal of careful paint- 
ing, the moralist has overpowered the artist. 

The foreign pictures in the Art Club Exhibition, among them a very glowing Ziem, must be left unnoticed, for 
want of space. 


G. P. Laturop. 





Il.—BLACK AND WHITE. 


SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE SALMAGUNDI SKETCH CLUB, NEW YORK. 
(OPENED JANUARY 19. CLOSED JANUARY 31.) 





HE public has testified its inter- 

est in the rather new form of 
entertainment here provided for it 
more generously this year than ever 
before. The simplicity and direct- 
ness of the means employed com- 
mend themselves to general appreci- 
ation, and perhaps also, as the aim 
is so much simpler than in color, it 
is more often realized. Colorists of 
genuine excellence are in fact some- 
what rare, and, if we may be invited 
to a feast of all the other picturesque 
qualities, — design, story, decorative 
effect, agreeable distribution of mass- 
es, and play of light and shade, — 











while striving for the last and most 
subtile form of perfection alone is 
omitted, it is not always an occasion 





for regret, but in many cases quite 
the contrary. ‘There cannot, unfor- 
tunately, be founded upon this, how- 
ever, an argument for the superiority 
of the incapables in color; since, 





while they certainly do show to their 
best advantage here, it is the colorists 
who get the most delicate grays, the 
most agreeable relations, the most ex- 


Y” Z74, ) ~ : ‘ 

‘Vy NI x he SUAS tensive range of possibilities in short, 
oN Ns \ out of the simpler material as well 

NQ 7 NGANY N as the more complicated. It is such 

€ men as R. Swain Gifford, Blum, Mur- 

phy, Muhrman, J. D. Smillie, G. F. 


Shelton, Church, Reinhart, Kappes, 











who show to such excellent advantage 
at the Exhibition in parallel progress 
at the Academy of Design, that really 
A NATIVE OF MONHEGAN. shine. 














By M. J. Burns. —FRoM THE ARTIST'S OWN SKETCH. One is pleasantly surprised to find 
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how little monotony there need 
be even within the apparently 
narrow limitations of a black 
and white exhibition. “ Black 
and white” is not construed 
so as to exclude the browns, 
and even some delicate tinting 
in actual colors, as in Bridge- 
man’s Coguette, Gregory’s 
pretty Zraant, and Lungren’s 
Snake Rail Fence. Cray- 
on, charcoal, pencil, stump and 
wash, on plain and tinted pa- . a Wf f | 
pers, and oil pigment on can- — - - NY | all eae 
vas, give each its own variety Saat ne = J H ———— 
of texture, and even the genu- . 
ine blacks —lamp-black, blue- 
black, ivory-black — have their 
distinct characteristics of tone. 
The most agreeable effect, in 
these last and in gouache, 
seems to be secured by warm- 
ing the over-frigid black, as 
first laid on, with a slight glaz- 
ing of brown. 

A considerable part of this 
Exhibition is made up of the 
originals of views which have 
appeared through wood-en- 
graving in various periodicals. 
The slight loss of novelty in- 
volved in this is more than 
compensated by the oppor- 
tunity for a comparative esti- 
mate of the two forms. The 
wood blocks seem almost mi- 
































croscopic, and one regrets that DutcH BoATs ON THE RIVER SCHELDT. 
there could not be pages of a 
size to accommodate so much 
striking work in somewhat nearer its natural proportions. A lesser part is the summer sketches and preparatory 
work of the artists for important pictures. It would be desirable could there be much more of this, since it is a 
department of unfailing interest, into which the public is afforded too rare glimpses. 

There is a strong disposition, which is to be noted as the leading tendency of the Exhibition, and something 
of a novelty in art as a principle, to make pictures in black and white, not as preliminary to something else, but for 
their own sake. It arises naturally out of their careful preparation for reproduction under the new order of illus- 
tration. Numerous examples are shown, in oil pigments, — which, owing to their flexibility and completeness of 
range, have been largely increasing in favor with illustrators of late, — and with all the elaboration usually bestowed 
upon important works in color. It may well enough be that amateurs of painting will be glad to have a few speci- 
mens of this kind to hang up in interiors, where coolness and lightness are desired, as they might engravings or 
photographs ; but the legitimacy of the practice is to be questioned. Some very good reason for deliberately 
abstracting the natural hues, and giving us only the pale ghost of a scene, must be found to make it defensible. 
George Inness, Jr. is the one who carries this innovation farthest. His picture is two feet six by nearly four feet. 
It represents a country boy trotting a pair of dappled-gray Percheron horses to their stalls, past an apple-tree, near 
which are agitated geese. The light is focused on the white shirt-sleeve of the rider, and a little white figure, in 
an Ox-wain, coming sharply against a clump of dark foliage in the distance, repeats it. J. G. Brown’s boat-load of 
fishermen resting on their oars, and touched by a gleam through the clouds of a gathering squall, is hardly smaller. 
Frank Fowler's Contadina, with her pitcher, which has gone once too often to the well, and his very attractive 


By A. F. BUNNER.— FROM THE ARTIST’S OWN SKETCH. 
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head of a bushy- 
haired, dark Italian 
model, are careful- 
ly finished pictures 
Ras ia again, and have 
‘Ss Gos G- nothing in com- 
Behn ; i ; mon with sketches. 
There is bold char- 
acter in  Burns’s 
Steering for 





Flome,and Native 
of Monhegan ; a 
comical earnestness 
in Share’s aged ne- 
groes listening to a 
sermon ; anice feel- 
ing for tenderness 
of light in Mc- 
Cutcheon and J. 
Z. Wood, and for 
breezy motion in 
Maynard’s Fortu- 
Oak AND WATER-WILLow. na ; vigorous action 














in Lauber’s tigers, 
although the land- 
scape in which they are put is not at all Oriental; and a strong, well-managed pose in the central figure of 
Gregory’s Sunday Morning, in which the body of a young man is extended, very much foreshortened, in an 
easy-chair, while his head and arm are stretched back towards an opening door. 

Redwood’s very notable views of the bicyclists, from the February Scrzbxer’s; Abbey’s Saint Agnes Eve; 
the two meetings of the Salmagundi Club, by Low and Share respectively ; Burns’s Zaxd-Cart off to the Wreck; 
Pyle’s Preparing for Highwaymen ; Jessie Curtis’s Fruzt Mission (she is an artist whose specialty is angels 


By CHARLES H. MILLER.—FROM THE ARTIST'S OWN SKETCH. 


and children, and who does them both a justice, promising subjects as they are, they do not often get) ; and 
Blum’s two studies — of a dead monk, Brother Phillips, and monks in a crypt, They pushed him in — attract 
chief attention among the magazine illustrations. Blum uses his material — sepia and heavily-loaded white, on 
tinted paper —in an especially painter-like way, and refuses to accede to any theory that in default of color there 
need be more violent contrasts, in black and white, to bring out the meaning. If he has a fund of the same kind 
of vigorous and dignified inventions here displayed to draw upon, he should take a very high rank as an illustrator 
in the future. 





Kappes presents some of his peculiar character studies strongly in the simplest washes. Bunner shows that 
Venice and the Scheldt can be rendered very creditably, without either reds, blues, or yellows. Miller makes 
drawings, in thick washes of burnt sienna and scrawly pen-lines, of a richly picturesque effect ; and Shirlaw others 
with a pen only, which splutters, digs into the paper, and blots, with little apparent effort, but decidedly interesting 
effect. 

Subjects of many kinds are essayed ; but if any general deduction may be drawn from the display, it is that 
those are considered the most suitable for black and white which are the nearest to it themselves. Thus the most 
popular themes by a large majority are those “effects” in nature in which large masses of dark are silhouetted 
impressively against a bright sky ; —late twilights, where everything below is dark and _ half-dark already, and only 
a few bars of crimson and orange need to be transmuted into white ; and then, at the other end of the day, the 
early morning, the Corot hour, when sky and water and the tender greens of vegetation are so near to gray that the 
transition requires but the slightest effort. George F. Shelton, Wiggins, F. Hopkinson Smith, Miss Oakey, Dennis, 
Bolles, Roorbach, and Robinson exemplify one or the other of these very acceptably. None of them has met 
with better success than J. Francis Murphy, in his three landscapes, in oil. They are conceived, like his water- 
color work at the Academy, in the simple French manner, but by no means with a servility of imitation. One is a 
morning effect, the two others are evening effects. ‘The former is but a level field, with a thin shrub or two, melting 
into the sky; the latter have somewhat dense copses, in addition, in the middle distance. Out of these elements, 
sombre in the one case and gray and softly luminous in the other, he produces a genuine mystery and poetry. 


W. H. BisHop. 
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IIIL.—AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY, NEW YORK. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


(OPENED FEBRUARY 2. CLOSED MARCH 1.) 


HE WATER-COLOR SOCI- 

ETY accompanies its Exhibi- 
tion with perhaps the most elegant 
catalogue ever prepared for a similar 
occasion. It is on luxurious paper, 
profusely illustrated, and has title- 
page and cover in medizval red and 
black. A carelessness of proof-read- 
ing and of printing the “ process” 
plates is to be regretted ; but it isa 
work of art in itself, and still more 
gratifying as an evidence of a really 
formidable ambition and energy on 
the part of the Society. One may 
incline at first to find the overture 
a little too important for the body of 
the piece. The pictures are small, 
and of a rather minor character in 
subject, and the dashing lines of the 
sketch hold out a prospect which in 
many instances is illusive. On the 
other hand, there are very many 
more to which the reproductions do 
no sort of justice. One is impressed 
on examination with the quality of 
things. If there are few works that 
at once seize and dazzle the atten- 
tion, there are many of sterling worth 
that permanently hold it. It is an 
Exhibition that grows in favor ; and, 
though it does not surpass the best 
of former years, it holds its own very 
well with them. Some of the stronger 
names well known in this branch are 
absent, and others represented by 
rather slight examples. No _ infer- 
ence of a decline of interest need 
be based upon this, however, since 
it is likely to be simply a matter of 
temporary engrossment, while, on the 
contrary, most distinct indications of progress and ground for congratulation are to be found in the advent of new 


men, and in the greater skill and enthusiasm in the field shown by others who had already begun to commend 
themselves to favor. 





Pop-Corn. 


By T. W. Woop.—FrRom THE ARTIST’S OWN SKETCH. 


The kind of spirit had in mind is found in such a leading example as that of Alfred Kappes, one of the com- 
paratively new comers, who promises to be of the first force. His fondness is particularly for character, which he 
1S apt to accent to the point of caricature. He takes us into a very common kind of society, it is true, but this 
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— would be of little consequence had 
he not the habit of presenting it with 
a decided harshness and frigidity of 
execution. Here, however, though 
in his Old, Old, and his strongly 


realistic market scene, he does not 





shake off his ruling proclivity, in two 
small figures— one of a boy cutting 
a water-melon, the other of a man 
cutting up cabbages for vegetable 
soup —he shows himself a colorist. 
He permits himself to soften the 
lines of the drawing, and blend his 
hues together to agreeable purpose. 
He uses a straightforward water-color 
method, of small washes, and but the 
faintest touches of white, for the flesh 
as for all the rest. It is one of the 
few instances where a solid round- 





ness is made to consist with this kind 
of agreeable texture, to which a cer- 
tain flatness is generally thought to 
be necessary. The Présct//a, and 
guitar-player, Old Songs, of Jacobs, 
and the Aatrinma Van Tassel of 
Earle, coquettish figures of peculiar- 
ly intelligent and speaking expres- 
sion of countenance, are washed in 
with even more transparent touches 
throughout. It is important to note 
and commend this, since the contra- 
Coarrarrvs. ry practice of “stippling” the flesh 
with painful small dots is so much 
more common. Could the stipple 
be used with the perfection of Simoni, who bestows it with a caressing delicacy upon the complexion of a nice but 
somewhat too fashion-plate sort of figure in a pink ball-dress, it might be less open to cavil ; but at the best the 
over-elaboration results in tameness, and at the worst in a granulated texture not unlike that of fish-roes. It is a 
drawback in Edwin Bale’s otherwise bright and charming SArznzg-time, a pretty child with a basket of primroses, 














By WALTER SHIRLAW.— FROM THE ARTIST’S OWN SKETCH. 


where it is sparingly used, and a more serious one in his other works in proportion to its greater prevalence. He 
is an artist of a considerable inequality of taste. The entirely conventional Woman of Ama/f, of the old school, 
and the Birket-Foster-like grandfather and child luring a canary out of its cage, would hardly be thought by the 
same hand as the Sfrzzg-time mentioned, and another Sfréng-tzme, in which peasant children are presenting 
some wild-flowers to an Italian Zadre, who has come down from the convent, with its row of cypress-trees, on the 
hill-top. 

Newell uses a bolder stipple, strokes instead of dots, more artistic and seen to advantage in his good checker- 
player, JZy Afove, still woolly and heavy as compared with the wash. Symington’s two urchins in a punt, ona 
lake in the gray of an early morning, are the best of his series, the rest of which lag considerably behind. Bricher 
and Bellows are strangely tame and commonplace in their pronounced figure pieces, for men who do so well when 
dealing with out-of-doors nature. Low has a nice, decorative, classic maiden in a maze of apple-blossoms, which 
recalls in sentiment the vanished Pre-Raphaelites. Beckwith’s Scherzo, a springing, allegorical shape, on a vivid 
blue ground, good in motion but flashy in color, and with a smile rather leering than enticing, is better in its black 
and white reproduction. Walter Satterlee shows no progress this year more than others towards the crispness of 
which he is so much in need, nor does he gather any intimation that every picture is not the more taking for 
having all the primary colors bestowed in the middle of it, To the average observer a too persistent placing of a 
red and a blue lover in a yellow landscape, and giving of a yellow-robed baby to be tossed in air by a blue-shirted 


parent, while a crimson-lake sister looks on in delight, is an indication of poverty of resource rather than of feeling 
for glow and richness. 
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Wood’s Pop-corn is one of the more successful 
of those types from common life which he is fond 
of treating. He endeavors to convey the intimate 
character and individuality by dwelling upon the ap- 
propriate expression, carriage, gesture, all the details 
of condition and dress, —the ancient spectacles, the 
coarse-braided straw hat, the cheap cane, crooked at 
the handle, the tin caster with which a dash of salt is 
given to the wares for a final flavor as he parts with 
one more paper bag,—with an affectionate interest. 
In this field a too great solicitude to avoid ambiguity 
is apt to result in fixing the ephemeral expression as if 
it were graven in. Happy is he who can detain it, 
and yet let it play lightly, as if it were to be the next 
moment again on its passage! Shirlaw’s Bavarian 
Beggars,and maudlin cavalier, Cogztatzve, are slight, 





but in his best manner. 

The strictly local exhibitors are not prolific in fig- 
ures. Where, one asks, are the talented illustrators, 
whose ultimate achievements should be found in the 
important displays of the year? Is it that they are 
over-crowded by the demands of their daily routine, 
or do they work better upon a definite suggestion and 
impulse from without, than of their own motion? So 
good a training school as that in which they are en- 
gaged ought to produce in time a class of works of a 
very dignified order. Among the few who are present, 
Robert Blum is especially noticeable in his /7%sh-Stall 
in Fapan, and Connoisseur, both of the well-known 
Fortuny type. The department of figures is reinforced, 
however, by strong examples from Earle, of Chicago, 
and especially from the American delegation resident abroad, or very lately returned home. Knight’s Italian 
peasant lovers at a well, Robinson’s large, naive French peasant child, pulling apart a daisy, Earle’s hale, 
good-humored sportsman, Davis’s Italian shepherdess, Mary L. Stone’s farm-house court, Miss Cassatt’s study 
of a lady in white, on a sage-green ground, leave little of the capabilities of the art to be demonstrated by 
the real foreigners, — the Indunis, ‘Tezzos, Dettis, ‘Tofanos, Worms, and Bales, — chiefly Italians this year, of whom 
the usual number, loaned by the dealers, their owners, are scattered through the galleries. A Neuhuys is a Dutch 
interior, with a nice effect of light on solid, serious figures, in the manner of Israels. Two pleasing low-toned 
Mauves, sheep in a wood, and a girl minding a cow, should be a useful example, to those who require it, of how 
little positive color is needed —a touch of blue on a bit of scarf, or so, in the midst of the pale greens, is about all 
there is— for a sufficient effect. 

The peculiar strength of the Exhibition is in a department of bold forms connected with life, old boats on 
the shore and canal, shanties, and larger habitations, brought into the first plane, and treated for themselves, instead 
of as accessories. F. Hopkinson Smith, Quartley, George H. Smillie, Muhrman, Bunker, Reinhart, Shurtleff, and 
McCutcheon are particularly happy here, and the best specimens are of an extraordinary brightness and raciness. 
No theme in this class affords a better opening for strong and simple effect, and composition of lines, than one of 
the small plank landing-stages of water-side stations where there is little traffic, utilized by F. Hopkinson Smith and 
George H. Smillie, and again by Henry Farrer in etching. Running out from the shore, it reverses the lines of the 
stream at an agreeable angle, and, in full light above, contrasts the dark markings of the supporting piles and the 
definite blot of shadow cast on the water below. F. Hopkinson Smith leads in the number of his contributions, 
and seems to find here his legitimate field. In all he shows a great advance over his somewhat stereotyped work 
in black and white, and inspires very lively hopes of his future. In some cases he is fortunate in his subjects, as 
in the group of odd structures on the beach at Seabright, which it would be hard to surpass for pure picturesque- 
ness anywhere ; but he is more fortunate in his own intuition, which is capable of selecting them without regard to 
precedents. In an old gray barn in the woods, with a partly melted snow-fall on the ground, and the common 
Seventh Avenue tenements, with the déér7's of a teeming poverty which can keep nothing hidden about them, he 
is even better. 

















THE CONNOISSEUR. 


By Rospert BLuM.— FROM THE ARTIST’S OWN SKETCH. 
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FISHERMEN’S ICEHOUSES AT SEABRIGHT. 


By F. Hopkinson SmMITH.— FROM THE ARTIST’S OWN SKETCH. 


Body color and toned paper as a ground are much in use by this school, and it may be that the brilliant suc- 
cess of so many prominent examples will give an encouragement to a kind of treatment which is to be deprecated. 
It would be well if would-be imitators could be got to note that the charm of them lies in qualities which no kind 
of material could quite destroy, and that it is got in spite of, rather than through the aid of, the material. They are 
not without transparency, too, for the skilled hand will secure it in some way in the heaviest material, while the tyro 
will be muddy in the most limpid; but one goes away with a mental reservation. Talk of “legitimacy” and 
“illegitimacy ” is of little account, but it is certain that one feels a chalkiness and artificiality where there should be 
fluidity and real light and distance. The landscape men, Kruseman Van Elten, Schell, Selinger, J. Alden Wier, 





Van Laer, Charles Parsons, get their wet, transparent effects and even those who desire a certain ruggedness, 
like R. Swain Gifford in his Border of the Sea, or Brittany Farm, and a very great deal, like Gibson in his 
very strong autumn woods (all rough boulders, bark of trees, and fallen leaves, with but a patch of open sky), 
theirs — with pure blots ; and the school in question is at its best when it nearest approaches them. 

Muhrman, in an extensive range of work, is a pronounced exponent of the very thinnest method, and is well 


worthy of study for his showing of what it can do. Influenced by Currier, he much surpasses anything that has 


























A BRITTANY FARM. 


By R. SWAIN GIFFORD.—FROM THE ARTIST’S OWN SKETCH. 
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CLIFFs AT PULPIT Rock, NAHANT. 


By J. C. NICOLL. —FROM THE ARTIST’s OWN SKETCH. 























On BUTTERMILK CHANNEL. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL ETCHING BY HENRY FARRER. 
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yet been seen here of his master’s, by the moderation 
and taste with which he applies the underlying principle. 
He is worthy of attention for his subjects as well. He 
is one of the few who do not find it necessary to work 
over forever scraps from their foreign travels. He hunts 
up nothing especially typical in the way of the American- 
ism so much in demand. His service is rather in aiding 
to dissipate the impression which too many of our artist 
friends would endeavor to convey, that a “ subject” in 





art is something of very rare occurrence, only to be at- 
tained at an expense of long journeys and infinite pains. 
He shows that subjects are so frequent in every-day life 
that, instead of having to go in search of them, it is im- 
possible to avoid them. He finds inspiration in a cabbage- 





field ; a turkey on an overturned barrel ; the interior of 
a poor kitchen, with its rusty stove; a tall, unfinished 
brick warehouse, with the cranes of the builders on top. 
Nor are the pictures of these coarse objects unrefined 
themselves ; they are treated with a grace and suggestive- 
ness that give them a real distinction. At the same 
time, his large simple sketch in the old church near 
Oberammergau shows that he is not less susceptible than 
before to themes of greater intrinsic interest. 

Henry P. Smith manages to give his body-color an 
unusual warmth and creaminess in an admirable marine, 
which renders the very texture of the thick water of the 











British coasts lashed into suds. His landscape near 
Penzance is as good, and of an almost unique simpli- 
city. It is hardly more than a map of a vast stretch of 
sienna-colored moor, with every small tree and bit of 
hedge on it accurately set down, and a gleaming tarn in 
the centre. Nicoll, too, is represented by several land- 
scapes, one of them an autumn scene in Peekskill 
Hollow at evening, low-toned, mysterious, and carefully 
wrought out, which is likely to be enjoyed fully as much 
as his marine C7iffs at Pulpit Rock, Nahant. Other 
marines of note are Lewis’s, with peculiarly crystalline 








waves, near Narragansett, and Maynard’s, in which a 

GRAND CHOIR IN THE CHURCH AT ETTAL. small boat, lifted well up towards a high horizon, is 
a a a ey coming head on towards a tumbling surf, into which the 
spectator looks from the beach. 

The chromo pattern of picture, chiefly landscape, fixed, balanced, and colored by rule, is not wanting in this 
collection, more than other features calculated to arouse but a mild enthusiasm ; but these, while allowed a repre- 
sentation with which they can find no fault, are in a small and comparatively unobtrusive minority. The evidence 
of discrimination, of a shrewd sort of worldly wisdom, in reconciling conflicting claims and giving a fair showing 
to all sorts of tendencies, gathered from following around the works on and near that belt of honor, “ the line,” is 
still another augury of continued usefulness and increased prosperity to the Society. 

A black and white room competes with the regular Black and White Exhibition only in the matter of etch- 
ings. ‘The rate of development in this comparatively new branch is seen to be rapid and most gratifying. ‘There 
are a dozen men who etch very well indeed, and three or four who are almost great. Henry Farrer reaches out 
towards Whistler and Haden, with his bold wharves and ships. R. Swain Gifford delights in a delicate symmetry 
of line. Parrish inclines to solidity and an easy naturalness ; Thomas Moran, to a soft massiveness and mystery, 
with the woods and waters of his favorite Yellowstone. Church carries to the farthest point yet his curious conceits 
of goblins, mermaids, and a mummy with a rose, and displays them in plates which are full of soft, graduated, and 
broken tints, and of a delicious execution, yet rather painted with printer’s ink than distinctly etched. 


W. H. BIsHop. 














THE ART OF CASTING IN PLASTER 


AMONG THE 


ANCIENT GREEKS AND ROMANS. 





mya) R. W. W. STORY’S articles in the November and December numbers of the Zzternational 
| Review contain repeated references to a pamphlet of mine, entitled Du Moulage en 
Plitre chez les Anctens, in which I endeavored to show reason for believing that the 
ancients understood the art of casting in plaster. Mr. Story allows that they modelled in 
plaster, and that they took impressions in clay, pitch, wax, and gypsum, from shallow 
moulds of stone without under-cuttings ; but he says that “to infer from this that they 
understood and practised the art of making moulds and casts from life or from the round 





is utterly unwarrantable.” As, despite the ingenuity of his arguments, he has failed to 
convince me of the incorrectness of my inferences, I wish to say a few words in support of my unchanged 
opinion. 

After giving in his first article what he considers to be the real meaning of a much discussed and very obscure 
passage in Pliny’s atural History, quoted in the above-mentioned pamphlet, he proceeds in his second article 
to dispute the validity of the collateral testimony brought forward in it to support my conclusions, which he sup- 
poses me to have reached by “constantly confounding the distinct processes of casting and modelling,” thus 
showing that he has entirely misunderstood my object in proving that the ancients modelled in gypsum and other 
substances. I did this, not because I was ignorant of what every child knows, but because I thought it fair to 
infer that those who knew how to model in plaster, clay, and pitch, may have known how to make casts in plaster. 
Now it would be quite as reasonable for me to argue that, because Mr. Story (page 512) quotes one of the letters 
of Pliny the younger (//. 7. 33. 2) in support of an opinion advanced by Pliny the elder in his Vatural 
History, he does not know that there were two Plinys, as for him to argue that I do not know the difference 
between modelling and casting, because I spoke of the first in connection with the last process. ‘True it is, as in 
the case of printing, that centuries often elapse between the first and second steps in an art. ‘“ Adopting Mr. 
Perkins’s method of argument,” says Mr. Story, “ we might prove that the Romans printed books in movable types, 
because we know that they did use them for printing on brick, and regard the fact that no such printed books 
have come down to us as utterly inconclusive, as all may have perished.” The point is well taken, and might 
close the discussion as to the use of piece moulds for casting by the ancients, were there no casts so made in 
existence, for without such moulds it is impossible to cast anything but a very flat design. But is Mr. Story quite 
sure that the head and arms in plaster of a life-size figure of Cupid in the British Museum, which he cites, were 
not cast? A writer in a late number of the Academy, in noticing what Mr. Story has written, says: “ He seems 
not to have examined the figure in question. The head has been cast in three pieces, with clearly-cut joints, which 
have been afterwards fitted together by a band of liquid plaster underneath. One of the joints is concealed by 
means of a wreath round the head, which has been afterwards modelled by the hand. Similarly, the arms have 
been cast in two separate moulds, the one giving the upper, the other the under side of the arm. ‘The joints are 
very skilfully concealed. These objects were found in the Cyrenaica, and appear to belong to the third century B.C. 
They would represent the skill of the period in casting in plaster.” If the writer of this paragraph be correct in 
his statement, then “the great fact that nothing has been found of ancient art, cast in plaster,” asserted by Mr. 
Story on page 685, is satisfactorily disposed of. 

One of his arguments against the knowledge of casting in antiquity, brought forward on page 651, in connec- 
tion with my reference to Canova’s belief that the ancients made small sketches, and transferred their proportions, 
measures, and general forms by proportional compasses to their large works, is that it would have saved them from 
the incorrectness incident to such a process. ‘“ Defects,” he says, “scarcely perceptible in a small figure, become 
gross errors when multiplied into a large one. The increased figure would be invariably untrue in its effect and in 
its measures.” As one of the highest examples of this, Mr. Story takes the Theseus, whose defects, he says, “ of 
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disagreements of measurement in corresponding parts are evidently the result of the defective mechanical process 


of enlargement. The legs are beautifully modelled, but of unequal length. ‘The same observation is true of the 
clavicle, and indeed throughout the statue.”’ 

Supposing this to be true, and Mr. Story has probably assured himself by actual measurement that it is so, I 
must confess my surprise that any student or Greek sculpture should think it unintentional. That it was deliber- 
ately done seems to me self-evident, as it coincides with the Greek practice of working with a view to correct the 
defects of vision. Thus Penrose, in his Principles of Athenian Architecture, proves that the mind, guided 
by experience, constantly corrects the images presented to the eye, and concludes that Greek architects labored 
to save the spectator from this trouble by giving such forms to their buildings as would make them appear, zo¢ 
what they are, but what they ought to be. NVith this intent every apparently horizontal line in the Parthenon 
was curved, every wall and column inclined to a common centre, and the columns of the peristyle at the angles 
of this as of other Greek temples were made larger than those on the sides and ends, because, as they stood in a 
brighter light, they would otherwise have appeared smaller to the eye. Would Mr. Story, on ascertaining the 
structural curves and inequalities of the Parthenon, conclude that Iktinos did not know how to lay straight lines of 
masonry, or was unable to make his columns all of the same size? And yet in doing so he would have been no 
more unjust to the architect of the temple than he is to the sculptor of its pediment figures, whose deep knowledge 
of optics enabled him to calculate in his studio exactly what effect his statues would produce when they were 
raised to a height of thirty feet from the ground. 

Mr. Story makes much of the fact that no plaster casts, and no other moulds than flat moulds of hard sub- 
stances or of wax, have been found in a city suddenly buried like Pompeii ; and we admit that this is very strange, 
if such things were made by the ancients, though not more so than that it has failed to furnish us with any statues 
or fragments of statues modelled in plaster, about whose existence in ancient times there is not a shadow of 
doubt. Referring to chryselephantine work, he says: “ It was a common practice of the Greeks, in making their 
large statues, to build up a core of wood, brick-work, plaster, and other materials, as a foundation or rough sketch. 
On the surface of this, in their chryselephantine statues, they veneered sheets of gold and ivory, sometimes cover- 
ing their entire surface with these precious materials,” etc. Granting this to have been their practice, we should 
be glad to have some new explanation of the process of preparing the plates of ivory which were to be attached 
to the core by nails, rivets, etc., since it is commonly supposed that, after the image had been modelled in clay 
upon the core or kernel, it was cast in plaster, and the cast thus obtained was cut into sections, each of which was 
given to a workman to be reproduced in ivory. Without such a double process of modelling in clay and casting in 
plaster, we are unable to see how the plates of ivory could have been shaped to fit their distinct places in the 
general plan. 

Another ancient process of covering such roughly executed cores with a composition of resin and pitch, after- 
wards hardened by fire and then carefully finished, is supposed by Mr. Story to be that alluded to by Lucian in 
his Zets Tpaywdos, and by Apollodoros in a passage concerning a statue of Herakles made by Daidalos, both of 
which were referred to in my French pamphlet as evidence that the ancients made use of pitch mingled with other 
substances to reproduce the forms of statues. In regard to this Hermes of the Agora, mentioned in Lucian’s 
satire, who complains that his limbs are clogged with pitch daily put upon them by sculptors, “in order to take 
impressions,” we admit that it does not necessarily imply the subsequent use of plaster, though we can hardly see 
what other use could have been made of the pitch moulds thus obtained than that of taking plaster casts from them. 
I quoted the passage from Apollodoros in order to show that, if the words év rico as they stand in the original text 
be accepted, we may then conclude that pitch was used as a material for modelling. If, however, the amended 
version, év Ilion, be taken, it should not be translated, as Mr. Story translates it (page 659), to mean that the 
Daidalos statue was a €davos, that is, an image made of pine wood, but, as Dr. Brunn translates it in his Geschichte 
der Gricchischen Kiinstler (Vol. 1. p. 16), that the said statue, which was so life-like that the demigod, thinking 
it to be a living being, threw a stone at it, was a¢ Pésa, a city in the Elian territory, near Olympia. The amended 
reading which allows this interpretation is given by Overbeck in the Schriftguellen, Text 102, No. 11. 

In a subsequent communication to the Arr Review I propose to take up the passage from Pliny, upon which, 
as Mr. Story says (page 686), all proof rests as to whether the ancients did or did not cast in plaster, in the modern 
sense of the term. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
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THE PALENQUEAN GROUP OF THE CROsS. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 





THE GROUP OF THE CROSS AT PALENQUE. | In elevation the temple is forty feet high, the upper por- 
tion being much narrower and shorter than the lower, and 
reached by gradines from the top of the wall of the 
lower story. The walls are ornamented with grotesque 
stucco figures, plants, and flowers. 

Although other sculptures adorn the interior of the 
edifice, the chief attraction centres upon the Group of 
the Cross.1_ According to Juarros, the ruins of Palenque 
LMOST every one who visits the National Mu- | were discovered in 1750 by a party of Spaniards, but 

seum in Washington has his attention arrested | Abbé Brasseur de Bourbourg places the discovery as early 

by a framed slab, measuring about 6 by 3 feet, | as 1746. In the years between 1773 and 1784, Ramon de 
and covered in low relief with characters resem- | Ordofiez y Aguiar induced one of his brothers to visit the 
bling large seals. It has frequently attracted archzolo- | ruins, from whose account he drew up a report, and Ber- 
gists, and recently has been figured and described by Dr. | nasconi, the royal architect of Guatemala, was ordered to 
Charles Rau, in an illustrated quarto pamphlet published | continue the survey. 
by the Smithsonian Institution, in which the learned author Captain Antonio del Rio, in 1787, explored the ruins, 


THE PALENQUE TABLET zz the United States National 
Museum, Washington, D. C. By CHARLES RAU. 
Washington City: Published by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 1879. ix -+ 81 pp. Illustrated with Plates 
and Figures inthe Text. 4to. (Smithsonian Contribu- 
tions to Knowledge, 331.) 








gives us the history of the sculpture so far as known. | and his manuscripts were sent to Spain, with many draw- 
This slab was formerly the right-hand piece of a wain- | ings. Copies having been retained in Mexico and Guate- 


scoting in the Temple of the Cross at Palenque, called the | mala, Dr. McQuy obtained one of them and sent it to 
Group of the Cross. The ruins of Palenque, named after | London, where it was printed by Henry Berthoud in 1822, 
the village of Santo Domingo del Palenque, about eight | and illustrated by 17 lithographic plates by M. F. de Wal- 
miles distant, are situated in the state of Chiapas, Mexico, | deck, after copies from Castafieda, an artist who drew 
near the border of Guatemala. The aboriginal name is not | for Dupaix, the next explorer. Captain William Dupaix, 
known. Among the noble edifices which once adorned | accompanied by Luciano Castafieda as draughtsman, in 
this temple site was one now called the Temple of the | 1805-1808, by order of the Mexican government, made 
Cross, standing upon a dilapidated pyramidal stone struc- | three expeditions for the exploration of the antiquities of 
ture, near the right bank of the river Otolum. In ground Mexico, in the third of which he examined Palenque. 
plan it is oblong, 53 by 31 feet; the north wall was blank, | The manuscripts and drawings were deposited in the Mu- 
and against it in the middle the Group of the Cross was | seum of Mexico, and were published in Lord Kingsbor- 
set. A small dark room, like a Holy of Holies, with a | ough’s Mexican Antiquities, the text in Vols. V. and VI., 
door facing south, enclosed the group. The remaining | Castafieda’s drawings, 34 plates relating to Palenque, in 
space in the temple was divided into two winged corri- ' See the illustration above, which is a reduction of one of the plates 
«ors, the outer much larger, with doors opening south. | in Dr. Rau’s work. 
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TEMPLE OF 
(After Stephens.) 
Vol. IV. 


slabs in place, as they appear in Dr. Rau’s outline plate. 


Dupaix was the last writer who saw the three 


In 1832, Jean Frédéric de Waldeck went to Palenque 
and built himself a hut, where he lived two years surveying 
and drawing the ruins. He found the middle slab, repre- 
senting the cross, torn from its place, and the right one in 
Mr. Stephens tells 
us (1840), that ‘the middle slab was removed many years 
ago by one of the inhabitants of the village ; but after great 
labor, and with no other implements than the arms and 


fragments, lying on the chamber floor. 


hands of the Indians and poles cut from the trees, when 
it had advanced to the bank of the stream, its removal was 
arrested by an order from the government.” In this posi- 
tion it was copied by Waldeck and his successors, and 
there it now lies. 
1806, 


Waldeck’s sketches were published in 


under the title J/ouuments Anctens du 


Mexigue, edited by De Bourbourg. 


Paris in 


In 1840, Mr. James L. Stephens, accompanied by Mr. 
F. Catherwood as artist, surveyed the ruins, and gives a 
graphic description of them in his two great works entitled 
Iucidents, 


right-hand slab as lying about the adytum. 


etc. Stephens describes the fragments of the 
These frag- 
ments reached Washington in 1842, having been sent by 
Mr. Charles Russell, our Consul at Laguna. 

Mr. Arthur Morelet spent a fortnight among the ruins 
in 1846, and published, in 1857, his Voyage dans l’ Amé- 
vigue Centrale, etc., which was translated into English, in 
1871, by Mrs. E. G. Squier. Finally, in 1857, M. Désiré 
Charnay was sent by the French government to explore 
the ruins of America, and published in Paris, in 1863, a 
work entitled Cités et Ruines Américaines, etc. 

In 1848, Mr. Clark Mills made a cast of the slab, after 
restoring it, for Baron von Gerolt, to be deposited in 
the Berlin Museum. In 1858, it was transferred from the 
Patent-Office, where it had been deposited by the National 
Institute, to the Smithsonian Institution. In 1863, Dr. 
George A. Matile made a cast for Prof. Henry, and, while 
working upon it, recognized the slab as one of the three 
which composed the famous Group of the Cross described 
by authors anterior to Waldeck, and published a notice of 
his discovery in Barnard’s American Fournal of Educa- 
tion, January, 1868. After various accidents, the sculpture 
is now restored from Matile’s cast, and set in a strong 
frame in the National Museum. In 1873, Dr. Valentini, 
not knowing of Dr. Matile, rediscovered the fact that it is 
a part of the Palenque group. 

The interest in this thought-inspiring sculpture is about 
equally divided between the allegory in the centre and the 
hieroglyphs surrounding it. 


| 


On a grotesque head stands a cross enclosing the shaft 
of an arrow, with wings like the hilt of a rapier. Alone 
the margin of the cross are many elaborate devices filling 
the remaining spaces. On the top is a bird (the quetzal, 
according to Dr. Rau), before which a man is offering 
something resembling an infant. On the left stands 
shorter person, more gorgeously apparelled, seeming to 
bear in his right hand a torch. The remainder of the 
slabs on the right and left, as well as the vacant spaces in 
the centre, are covered with lines of hieroglyphics. 

The occurrence of the cross has awakened the profound- 
est interest, and not a little controversy. The weight of 
authority inclines to the theory that this symbol stands for 
the creative powers of nature; although Dr. Brinton and 
others see in it merely a reference to the four winds, or 
the four points of the compass. Dr. Rau thus sums up 
his own view of the matter at the close of Chapter IV.: 
“Until better informed, one might feel inclined to see in 
the Palenquean bas-relief a monument commemorative of 
a propitiatory sacrifice to the rain-god, made perhaps dur- 
ing a period of great suffering arising from want of water. 
Yet the meaning it was intended to convey may be quite 
different, and will not positively be known until the purport 
of the accompanying characters ceases to be a mystery.” 

That mystery, however, is still very far from being 
solved. In 1863, De Bourbourg discovered in the Royal 
Library at Madrid a copy of a manuscript composed by 
Bishop de Landa, who died in Yucatan in 1579; and pub- 
lished it with a French translation in 1864. This descrip- 
tion contains delineations of the signs which the natives 
employed in writing. Attempts to interpret the Palenque 
hieroglyphs by means of this alphabet have been made by 
De Bourbourg, Charency, Leon de Rosny, and others, but 
in vain. Dr. Rau, whose fifth chapter is entitled 4 doriginal 
Writing in Mexico, Yucatan, and Central America, shows 
by his own conclusions the unsatisfactory state in which 
this important question is still left. “The analogies,” he 
says, “ which I have shown to exist between Landa’s signs 
and the glyphs on the Palenquean bas-relief are in so far 
of interest as they seem to explain, if nothing else, at least 
the general purport of the latter. Considering that signs, 
or parts of signs, for months, and more particularly such as 
denote days, occur, in conjunction with numbers expressed 
by bars and dots, on the Tablet of the Cross, I venture 
to suggest that its inscription constitutes a chronological 
record of some kind. 
ably illustrates one of the events narrated or indicated by 
the surrounding glyphs.” 


The central group of figures prob- 


The attempt of Dr. Rau to reconstruct the central and 
left-hand slabs from drawings, photographs, and descrip- 
tions, reveals the great allowance to be made in all works 
of this character for the “ personal equation.” 
terms, the personal equation is the difference between what 
is and what is reported, and increases in complexity pro- 
portionally as we remove the result of observation from 
mechanical appliances. The artist’s “equation” will in- 
volve, not merely his skill of hand and nicety of vision, but 
his control over his poetic fancy, and the ability to put 
himself in the place of the original workman, with his un- 


In general 


developed ideas and his stone implements for expressing 
them. Dr. Rau’s pages bear additional testimony to the 
fact that, of all the drawings made from the Palenquean 
group, those by Catherwood are by far the most reliable. 
Oris T. MASON. 
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GILBERT STUART. By 
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ed on Steel and by Photogravure. 
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2 HIS superb volume is a monument to the art of 
book-making. The paper, the type, the press- 
work, the ample margins and the simple bind- 
ing, are all in perfect harmony and excellent 





taste ; and the publishers certainly deserve unstinted praise 
for their part of the work, — saving only the photogravure 
illustrations, which are failures, as all sun reproductions of 
With the work itself as a literary contri- 
bution to the history of art, we must confess we are sadly 
disappointed ; we had hoped for more, we looked for bet- 
It is with regret that we have to record this 
verdict, and the author will appreciate our feelings when 


color must be. 


ter things. 


he remembers how gladly and how extensively we assisted 
him; investigating points and communicating results and 
facts. in the endeavor to make this work, not only a full and 
worthy memorial of the genius of Gilbert Stuart, but also 
a sterling and valuable contribution to the library of art 
biography. It is doubtless true that many readers will 
receive their first introduction to the man, Gilbert Stuart, 
through the medium of Mr. Mason’s book, and that they 
will find it throughout as entertaining as it is gossipy. 
But in looking at the work from our stand-point, this is 
hardly the proper test to be applied, especially when it 
shows that by simply exercising a little more care and dis- 
crimination, and stretching out the hand in other directions, 
the lacking requisites might have been secured. 

History being but the record of events in the lives of 
many men, biography stands in the foremost ranks of his- 
tory, as from it the latter can alone be read. Therefore, 
what is needed in the biographer is the skill of the analyst 
and the skill of the synthesist, —the power to separate 
and to combine ; and, when the subject written about is a 
specialist of any class, a due appreciation and technical 
knowledge of the specialty. It is the results flowing from 
these qualities that we find most wanting in Mr. Mason’s 
The lack of new material is a misfortune not to be 
laid at his door; but when there was virtually nothing but 
what had been printed over and over again, where was the 
use or necessity of reproducing it, unless it was for the 
purpose of sifting the wheat from the chaff, and setting 
lorth the fruit in an orderly, philosophical, and systematic 
manner? Dunlap’s History of the Rise and Progress of 
the Arts of Design in the United States, published nearly 
half a century ago, —a truly valuable work, notwithstand- 
ing its many inaccuracies and occasional ebullitions of bad 
temper, —is the principal source whence comes the sub- 
stance incorporated in that portion of Mr. Mason’s book 
which forms the first part, — 7he Life of Gilbert Stuart ; 
and the opening eighty-four pages of the volume show 
how extensively and indiscriminately it has been used. 
From this chronicle the many statements assigned to 
Dr. Waterhouse, Mr. Fraser, Mr. Neagle, Mr. Sully, 
Colonel Trumbull, and Dunlap himself, have been taken, 
Without first submitting them to a crucial examination ; 
while any one who has used Dunlap knows that he is to 
be followed only as one follows family tradition, as a clue 
for direct investigation. The result is that Mr. Mason 


book. 
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has adopted and perpetuated Dunlap’s many and manifest 
errors. 

The volume is divided into three principal parts, sev- 
erally entitled, I. The Life of Gilbert Stuart; 11. Stuart’s 
Washington Portraits; III. A List of Stuart’s Works; 
and, in discussing it, we shall consider them seriazim. 

Mr. Mason tells us that Gilbert Stuart was born in 
an old-fashioned gambrel-roofed and low-portalled house, 
which stands at the head of Petaquamscott Pond, in the 
Narragansett country, in Rhode Island, on the 3d of De- 
cember, 1755; and that on April 11th, 1756, as is shown 
by the records of St. Paul’s Church, Narragansett, the 
Rev. Dr. McSparran “baptized a child named Gilbert 
Stewart, son of Gilbert Stewart, the snuff-grinder.” Here 
then are two new and important facts, — the actual date of 
the artist’s birth and the surname by which he was bap- 
tized. Until now, the year 1754 or 1756 has variously been 
given as that of Stuart’s birth, the former being deduced 
from the inscription on his own portrait, now in the Red- 
wood Library, Newport, R. I., which reads, “G. Stuart 
Pictor se ipse pinxit A. D. 1778, A&tatis sue 24”; and the 
latter from the announcement that he was aged seventy- 
two at the time of his death, July 27th, 1828. The record 
of baptism is interesting, as fixing the correct form of 
spelling the family name, and shows that the artist’s 
method was an affectation, as was also the adoption of 
the middle name, Charles, dropped soon after it was as- 
sumed, in imitation of the last of the royal Stuarts, the 
romantic Prince Charlie. Mr. Mason treats the spelling 
in the record as an “inadvertency in making the entry” ; 
but in this we are forced to differ with him, and have the 
evidence of its correctness before us in a bill and receipt 
given by the father, Gilbert Stewart, to Samuel Freebody, 
dated June 15, 1771, for “12% cord of wood wharfage @ 
10/ per cord, £6. 5.0.,” where his name appears twice, and 
is spelled as in the record. This autograph has another 
value, as an additional proof of the inheritable qualities of 
handwriting, the signature being closely allied in character 
to that of the artist. 

Stuart, it seems, had some advantages of education, 
but in his boyhood appears to have shown none of those 
peculiar characteristics which in manhood were so strongly 
developed, both in the artist and in the man. His first 
recognized picture was of two dogs, and at thirteen he 
painted the portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Bannister, which are 
still preserved. Some time after 1770, we are told that he 
went to England, with Cosmo Alexander, and worked his 
way home in a collier, after two years’ absence; but as to 
when he left and when he returned we are not told. This 
brief sojourn in more cultured lands gave him some little 
insight into art; and in the spring of 1775 he sailed again 
for England, this time with the purpose of reaching the 
Mecca of all our early artists, the atelier of Benjamin 
West. Here he remained some years, attending the lec- 
tures of Sir Joshua Reynolds at the Royal Academy, and 
those on anatomy by the distinguished Dr. Cruikshank ; 
and while here he painted the picture that, from all criti- 
cisms and accounts, must be his chef-d’a@uvre, —the full- 
length portrait of Mr. Grant, skating. This picture was 
exhibited in January, 1878, at Burlington House, in a 
collection of “‘ Pictures by the Old Masters,’ and attracted 
and received marked attention. In the printed catalogue 
it was attributed to Gainsborough. The Saturday Review 
for January 12, 1878 (page 50), in speaking of the exhibition, 
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remarks: “Turning to the English school, we may ob- 
serve a most striking portrait in number 128, in Gallery I11. 
This is set down in the Catalogue as ‘ Portrait of W. Grant, 
Esq., of Congalton, skating in St. James Park. Thomas 
Gainsborough, R. A. (?)’ The query is certainly pertinent, 
for, while it is difficult to believe that we do not recognize 
Gainsborough’s hand in the graceful and silvery look of 
the landscape in the background, it is not easy to reconcile 
the flesh tones of the portrait itself with any preconceived 
notion of Gainsborough’s workmanship. The face has a 
peculiar firmness and decision in drawing, which reminds 
one rather of Raeburn than of Gainsborough, though we 
do not mean by this to suggest in any way that Gainsbor- 
ough wanted decision in either painting or drawing when 
he chose to exercise it.” 

The discussion as to the authorship of this picture was 
warmly taken up, the champions of Raeburn, Romney, 
Shee, and Gainsborough each contending for the prize, 
until the question was set at rest by a grandson of the sub- 
ject coming out with a card that it was by “the great 
portrait-painter of America, Gilbert Stuart,” — and to him 
it did justly belong. This magnificent work is now owned 
by Lord Charles Pelham Clinton. 

Soon after completing the portrait of Mr. Grant, Stuart 
left the studio of West, and set up for himself; but before 
doing so, says Mr. Mason (page 15), following Dunlap, he 
painted a /u//-length portrait of his master. A little re- 
flection would have avoided the introduction of this error, 


,4 
-//s 


slight as it may seem, for on page where the picture 
itself is described, Mr. Mason states correctly that it is a 
half-length. ‘This picture was painted for the Boydells, 
as was also its companion piece, the portrait of William 
Woollett, the engraver; and both of them were soon after 
reproduced by the hand of Caroline Watson, in her beau- 
tiful and delicate style, unsuited, however, for the correct 
rendering of Stuart’s robust manner, and published in 
London, respectively, September 1, 1785, and March 1, 
1786. The paintings are now in the National Gallery. In 
this connection it may be well to mention that Mr. Mason 
has omitted from the list of portraits painted by Stuart 
the half-length, seated, of that great patron of the arts, 
Alderman Boydell, which was engraved by Facius for the 
Graphic Illustrations of the Dramatic Works of Shake- 
speare, issued by J. & J. Boydell in 1802, and subse- 


quently engraved by H. Meyer for Cadell’s Gallery of 


Contemporary British Portraits. 

Stuart London, and remained there until 
1788, when he was induced to visit Ireland and open a 
studio in Dublin. 


married in 
Here he lived a prodigal life, as he had 
in London ; and, although fully employed and receiving the 
highest prices for his pictures, his purse was always empty. 
5o poor was he, indeed, that when he returned to this 
country, in 1792, he had not the means to pay for his pas- 
sage, and engaged to paint the portrait of the owner of the 
ship, John Shaw, as its equivalent. He landed in New 
York towards the close of the year; and, although the 
tradition has been handed down that the cause of his re- 
turning to America was his desire to paint the portrait of 
Washington, it seems, considering that he waited two years 
before visiting Philadelphia for the purpose, that the re- 
mark of Sir Thomas Lawrence upon hearing this reason 
assigned, “I knew Stuart well, and I believe the real cause 
of his leaving England was his having become tired of the 
inside of some of our prisons,” (Leslie’s Autobiography,) 
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may not be without foundation. Whatever the real cause 
was that brought Stuart home, we may congratulate our 
selves that he came to live among us at the period that he 
did, for he was then in the fulness of his prime, and the 
pictures that he painted between this time and his removal 
to Boston, in 1805, are the finest productions of his brush 
on this side of the water. How strange it is that his best 
known pictures, the Washingtons, should be the least sat- 
istactory of his works! 
Mason’s book. 

Gilbert Stuart came to reside in Philadelphia about 
New Year, 1795. 


This brings us to Part II. of Mr. 


Washington was then living in Robert 
Morris’s house, on Market Street, below Sixth, and the 
Hall of Congress was at the corner of Sixth and Chestnut 
Streets. 

corner of 


Stuart had his painting-room at the southeast 

Fifth and Chestnut Streets, but he could not 
have lived here, as Mr. Mason states, for the reason that 
it was the home of William Moore Smith, a son of Provost 
Smith, a lawyer and a man of position and high standing, 
whose residence is given at this place in the City Direc- 
tories for 1795, 1796, and 1797, while Stuart’s name and 
residence are nowhere to Tradition in the 
Smith family has it that Stuart lived at the Falls of 
Schuylkill, about five miles from the city, in a house be- 


be found. 


longing to Dr. Smith, whose portrait is one of his best 
works ; and out of friendship the son gave him a room in 
his house, for a studio, it being located in the most fashion- 
At all events, it was in this house, 
still standing, that the portrait of Washington was painted. 


able part of the town. 


In a notice such as this it is impossible even to attempt to 
render order out of the confusion to be found in this, the 
most important portion of the work. It is so devoid of 
unity and system, that to do so would be to rewrite, if we 
were competent, the entire thirty-five pages which com- 
prise it; we shall therefore content ourselves with express- 
ing our views on the subject generally. 

There are two totally dissimilar types of Stuart’s por- 
traits of Washington. ‘The one which is the earlier picture 
exhibits the right side of the face, and the other the left 
side. The first is generically known as the Vaughan picture, 
and the second as the Lansdowne and Athenzum heads, or, 
yet more familiarly, as Stuart’s Washington. At what pre- 
cise date the first picture was painted we do not know, but it 
was probably in the spring of 1795, for in April of that year 
Stuart made out a rough list of the names of some thirty- 
two gentlemen “who are to have copies of the portrait of 
the President of the United States.” 
were made from the first picture is not known; there can 


How many of these 


be traced as now in existence only three, and whether any 
one of these is the original, painted from life, or whether 
Stuart actually ‘“‘rubbed it out,” as he wrote in 1823, must 
be left to conjecture. The Vaughan picture, which was 
engraved by Holloway (not Hallowell, as printed), in 1790, 
for Dr. Hunter’s sumptuous quarto edition of Lavater’s 
Essays on Physiognomy, is now owned in Philadelphia by 
the widow of the late Joseph Harrison. A second is in 
Lancaster, Pa., and the third, which is the best of all, is 
now known as the Gibbs portrait, and is most faithfully 
reproduced on steel by Burt, from the original, belonging 
to Dr. Channing, of Providence, and also by photogravure 
by Goupil, for Mr. Mason’s volume. 

For introducing this last-named picture to the public, 
Mr. Mason merits universal thanks, and it is only to be 
regretted that it has remained hidden so long. Had it 
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been known earlier, we feel confident in asserting that the 
Athenaeum head would not have become the accepted like- 
ness of Washington. We had the privilege of secing the 
Gibbs portrait when it was in the engraver’s hands, and to 
say that it is noble as a portrait and grand as a picture is 
but to express feebly the impression it made upon us. In 
the first place, it is what the Lansdowne and Athenzum 
heads are not, it is the likeness of @ man,—a man who 
has lived among men: firmness and gentleness, decision 
and moderation, thoughtfulness and power, are all depicted 
there. One feels that Washington could have looked like 
this, and it is not so unlike the portraits painted by other 
artists ; but no one can ever feel thoroughly satisfied that 
he did look like either the Lansdowne or the Athenzum 
heads, while as paintings they are far inferior to many of 
Stuart’s other works. This is what we meant when we 
said that it was strange his best-known pictures should be 
the least satisfactory of his works. 

The portrait known as the Lansdowne picture was 
Stuart’s first full-length of Washington, and was painted 
in April, 1796. Subsequently, the Athenzum head, which 
is an unfinished vignette, was produced. The existence 
and whereabouts of two replicas of the Lansdowne picture 
are known and mentioned by Mr. Mason, and he notes 
three of the /ea-fot portraits ; but a fourth, an undoubted 
original, in the State House at Hartford, Conn., he omits. 
A curious contradiction and inconsistency appears in con- 
nection with a half-length portrait painted for William Con- 
stable, which Mr. Mason states (page 98) to be “the only 
halflength of Washington by Stuart that I remember to 
have heard of’; yet on page 113, he describes another as 
painted in 1822, for Mr. William D. Lewis, the same gen- 
tleman who is incorrectly said (page 97) to have been 
Chairman of the Committee on Art of the Centennial 
Exhibition. We trust that in a future edition this chapter 
will be cleared up from its present befogged condition. 

Following the order of the book, we now reach the Zés¢ 
of Portraits, and here again we regret to be forced to ex- 
press our dissatisfaction. It was, of course, a most diffi- 
cult and laborious work to bring together the names of so 
many of Stuart’s sitters, upward of six hundred, and what 
Mr. Mason has accomplished in this respect forms a valu- 
able and important record. But in the descriptions there 
is too much about the subject, and not enough about the 
picture: not that we would have any complaint against the 
former, if equal attention had been given to the latter; but 
is it is, it takes more the shape of a biographical dictionary, 
than a catalogue raisonné of the portraits by Stuart. Then 
there is no alphabetical table appended, and the index 
does not include the portraits; and to make this portion 
of the work convenient and valuable as a guide for stu- 
dents, there should have been what may be termed a geo- 
graphical table, indicating the locality of the portraits, 
Which would have brought all those in any given locality 
together. Another most important matter is, that proper 
names should be correctly given; yet there are innumera- 
ble errors in this respect: indeed, the proof-reading of the 

ook scems to have been entirely neglected. ‘The refer- 
ences to the engraved portraits are also far from being com- 
plete, and several that have been engraved are not even 
included in the list, such as Albert Gallatin, Elias Hasket 
Derby, Peter Chardon Brooks, Dr. William Shippen, Dr. 
Cruikshank, Dr. John Fothergill, Thomas Malton, the 
Rev. William Preston, Bishop Cleaver, the Dukes of 
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Leinster and Manchester, John Kemble as Richard III., 
and the Right Honorables William Brownlow, John Foster, 
William Burton Conyngham, and John Beresford, the latter 
engraved by Sharp. One of the oddest omissions to indi- 
cate an engraved portrait is that of Samuel Dexter, it hav- 
ing been so long familiar to every one on the fifty-cent notes 
of the fractional currency. It seems to us, too, that greater 
attention should have been paid to this subject, than simply 
affixing a dagger before the portrait in the list. Surely 
the plates of David Edwin, after Stuart’s works, should 
have been specially mentioned, or at least some of them. 
His portraits of William Smith, Edward Shippen, Presi- 
dent Madison, and Chief-Justice McKean are marvels of 
interpretation of Stuart’s manner and color, rendered in 
black and white. Then there are the portraits of Martha 
Washington and Mrs. Blodgett, engraved by John Cheney, 
in the purest and most feeling style. 

In the body of the book, there is a brief chapter devoted 
to the portraits of Stuart himself, which is only marred by 
more than half of it being taken up with a eulogy on Miss 
Goodridge, who was so fortunate as to have painted a 
miniature of the artist. This miniature, very prettily en- 
graved on wood by Cole, appears on the title-page, and a 
pen-and-ink sketch of Stuart, by himself, has been well 
etched in fac-simile, by Duthie, for the volume. ‘The 
strongest and most characteristic portrait of Stuart, that 
by Neagle, now in the Boston Art Museum, is dismissed 
with a bare mention, and no notice whatever is taken of 
the print from it, superbly engraved by Edwin as his vale- 
dictory to the burin: it was his last work, and he was able 
only to finish the head, the remainder of the picture having 
to be done by another hand. ‘There was also a silhouette 
portrait of Stuart, cut at Peale’s Museum, which he gave 
to Mrs. Hopkinson, and is the same as he has introduced 
into her picture (see page 201). It was reproduced for 
Smith and Watson’s American [Historical and Literary 
Curiosities, to accompany a fac-simile of a receipt for $100 
given by Stuart to Mr. I. P. Davis, “in full for a portrait 
of Washington to be painted by me.” The receipt is dated, 
“ Boston, Dec. 14, 1805.” It seems by the resemblance, 
that it was from this silhouette that the die was cut for the 
Stuart medal. 

That Stuart was a master in the art of portrait-painting 
it needs no argument to prove; his works are the only 
argument needed, and they prove it most satisfactorily. 
In his life-like portraits the men and women of a past gen- 
eration live again. Each individual is here, and it was 
Stuart’s ability to portray the évdividual, that was his 
greatest power. Each face looks at you, and fain would 
speak, while the brilliant and animated coloring makes one 
forgetful that it is of the past. Stuart’s pictures have 
come down to us very little injured by time, which is 
doubtless owing to the use by him of pure colors, and 
his manner of employing them. He told Neagle (Neagle’s 
MS. Commonplace Book) that he practised Rubens’s 
method of painting, which was “to lay each tint in its 
place separately and distinctly alongside of cach other, 
before any blending was used, and then they were united 
by means of a large soft sweetener or brush, and without 
teasing or corrupting the freshness of the tints.” It is 
this method that gives the firmness and solidity to his 
flesh-work. A marked feature in Stuart's work is the total 
absence of all lines, —‘ There are no lines in nature,” he 
once said,—his work being painted in with the brush 
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from the beginning. It is this process that gives to his 
modelling its strength and rotundity. 

The statement given by Miss Stuart, to Mr. Mason, of 
her father’s method and manner of work, with the colors he 
employed, is strangely at variance with the accounts given 
by other artists and the evidence derived from the works 
themselves. When she says, * He never glazed his pic- 
tures, nor ever attempted in this way to strengthen his 
shiadows, for he thought it a trick,” she is contradicted by 
her own setting of his palette. where /ahe, a glaze color, 
ippears. She is contradicted further on by Dunlap, who 
says Stuart instructed him, “ For finishing, add lake to your 
palette, and aspha/tum,” the latter also a glaze color: and 
by Jowett, in Stuart’s Remarks on Art, where the advice 
is given, ** Never glaze wzfi/ you have a sufficient body of 
color as will stand against all the accidents liable to pic- 
ture-cleaning.” Apart from these statements, the pictures 
themselves show, that Stuart did glaze. 
that Mr. Mason should print all of these contradictory ac- 


It seems singular 
> 


counts, without adding a word of explanation of his own. 
We cannot conclude this notice without calling atten- 
tion to one article printed in the volume, which cannot be 
reprinted too often: we mean the tribute of the poet-painter 
Allston to his dead confrére. How marvellously unlike 
their characters and their lives! 
just and 
pen, glad that our work is finished, for it was with mingled 


yet how appreciative and 
beautiful is this memorial! We lay down our 





feelings of hesitation and restraint that we addressed our- 


selves to this review. It is not agreeable to have to speak 


severely of the work of one who stands to you in the rela- 
tions of personal friendship ; 
allotted to us, we could not shrink from what we felt to be 


our duty, and we have performed it as we thought right. 


but, having accepted the task 


CHARLES HENRY HART. 
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TYPOGRAPHIC ETCHINGS. 

am) HE following documents are given place here, — 
perhaps not quite fittingly, — because they were 
called forth by a remark made in the Bibliog- 
raphy for January. 

FROM THE NATION, OF FEB. 12:—‘“In speaking of 
the second number of the AMERICAN ART REVIEW recently 
at 
the end would be accurate, and that there might be found 





we expressed the hope that its editorial * Chronicles ’ 


in them the art news of the day, so sifted and chosen that 
it could be relied on. It is with great regret that we find 
the third the 
the signature of the chief editor himself, what seems an 


in number, in ‘Bibliography’ and under 


awkward piece of ‘journalism.’ It happened a year ago 
(Dec. 12, 1878) that our columns contained a review of the 
Boston edition of Falke’s Art in the House, which book 
has upon its title-page the words ‘ Illustrated,by Chromo- 
lithographs, Albertotypes, and Typographic Etchings,’ and 
that in the course of that review these words occurred: 
‘The illustrations to this part of the book are seventeen 
pictures in the text, looking like not very delicate wood- 
cuts, but probably typographic etchings, which certainly 
are not etchings at all.’ Out of these innocent words — 
words which are not inaccurate, as we mean to show, and 
certainly not offensive —the editor of the ArT REVIEW 


makes up the statement that we ‘ gave the lie to the pub- 
lishers of a well-known book,’ and that we asserted that 
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these prints were ‘not etchings at all, but simply coarse 
wood-cuts.’ 


ing is a design engraved on a plate (usually of metal) by 


Now, in the general language of art, an etch 
means of acid. By an extension of the term, plates th i 
have received work with the dry point, and even with the 
burin, are still considered as etched. The work is all en 
graving, in the literal sense, —that is, incised or cut o1 
eaten out of the plate: the design is depressed and not in 
relief, and the printing from the plate is done with the 
copper-plate press, the paper being forced into the grooves 
or sunken lines, and the ink drawn thence to the surface 
of the paper. But the prints of which we were speaking 
are interspersed in the text, and, therefore, apparently the 
originals were zz vre/tef. and the printing done as if from 
We objected 
and still object to the fashion of coining names for new 


wood-blocks or electrotypes of wood-blocks. 


processes which tend to confuse people as to those pro- 
cesses. One of the monthly magazines had once a page 
or two of comic matter at the end, a few verses and anec- 
dotes with a picture or two, the whole entitled ‘ Etchings.’ 
It is not unusual to hear pen-and-ink drawings called 


‘etchings.’ Our objection to these fashions of speech 


and to the name ‘typographic etchings’ given to relief- 
blocks for printing (even if made by means of the corrod- 
ing power of acid acting on metal) is the same: they are 
misleading. Those prints are not from etchings in the 
proper sense, if they are, as we assume, from relief- 
not intend to bear 


blocks. But at the same time we did 


on so heavily as all this. It was the gratuitous attribution 
to us of ignorant haste and rudeness, all based on a mis- 
quotation, that has caused the discussion to occupy more 
than the two lines of the original statement.” 

REPLY. — To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION. Sir,— 
In your issue of Feb. 12th exception is taken to a state- 
ment made by me in No. 3 of the AMERICAN ART REVIEW, 
—not unjustly, I am quite ready to confess, as, quoting from 
memory (a practice not be encouraged), it seems I omitted 
a qualifying phrase. The substantial correctness, how- 
ever, of my assertion that “ the lie direct” had been given 
is not impugned by the amended quotation. If the state- 
ment that certain illustrations are “ typographic etchings ” 
is met with the flat and unqualified assertion that they are 
not etchings at all, it is difficult to see wherein such a 
proceeding differs from a questioning of the veracity of the 
person who made the original statement. 

These illustrations, as I know of my own personal 
knowledge, were produced by efching, that is to say, the 
* corrosive power of acid, acting on metal.” It is immate- 
rial, as far as the technical process is concerned, whether 
the result is a block for the type-press or a plate for the 
roller-press. I know also that the term “typographic 
etchings ” was adopted after careful consideration, as best 
expressing the facts in the case. Nor was it used with- 

The term eaux-fortes typographiques is 
France, and will be found, for instance, on 


out precedent. 
well-known in 
the title-page of Jacquemart’s Histoire du Mobilier, Paris, 
1876. 


There was no question, therefore, of ‘ coining names 


That is tolerably good authority, I believe. 


for new processes which tend to confuse people as to these 
processes.” If the public is uninformed regarding the 
nature of the various processes, and insists upon confining 
a given term to only one of its applications, that is simply 
the fault of the public. It would be a less “awkward 


piece of journalism,” perhaps, if in such a case the critic 
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were to enlighten the uninformed, instead of throwing out 
an insinuation of untruthfulness. As | said in the article 
in the REVIEW, the critic has a right to his opinion, but he 
has vo right to arrogate to himself the functions of an in- 
fallible judge, and to attempt to dictate that an accepted 
technical term, which clearly defines the process employed, 
shall be expunged from the vocabulary. To throw such a 
term together with puerilities like pen-and-ink “ etching ” 
s at best a questionable proceeding. 


Respectfully, S. R. KOEHLER. 


—@— 


BOOKS IN PREPARATION. 
AMERICAN. 


aR. C. A. BARTOL has written, and Messrs. 
Roberts Brothers have in press a volume en- 
titled Principles and Portraits. Among the 
essays in this book will be one on W. M. Hunt. 
Henry Hott & Co. have in preparation a hand-book 
of Practical Keramics for Students, by C. A. Jannier. 
Messrs. GEBBIE & BARRIE announce the approach- 
ing issue of Zhe Art Treasures of America, selected and 
described from public and private collections by Edward 
Strahan. The style of the work will be similar to the same 
publishers’ Chefs-d’ Euvre of the Paris Exhibition. 





FOREIGN. 

A NEW CATALOGUE OF THE LOUVRE is to be pub- 
lished. Ten years have been consumed in its preparation. 

Dr. SCHLIEMANN is reported to be at work on a new 
volume, giving an account of his latest researches in the 
plain of Troy, and illustrated by about 4oo plans and figures. 

M. EUGENE MUntz proposes to publish in a work to 
be entitled Les Arts a la Cour des Papes pendant le Moyen 
Age, together with other documents, the accounts for the 
buildings erected by the Popes at and near Avignon be- 
tween 1319 and 1370, which he discovered in the Roman 
archives 

ees 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN. 
Compiled from the Publishers’ Weekly. 


Illustrations of the History of Art. Series 1V. The industrial arts 
among the Oriental nations and the nations of Europe, from the 
Middle Ages down to modern times. (See notice, pp. 127 and 171 of 
the REVIEW.) Boston : L. Prang & Co. 1879. 42 plates. Obl. 
folio, paper. $1.7 

Le Brun, MME. v 1G EE. Souvenirs. 3d Am. ed., rev. and corr. 
, Morris F. Tyler. New York: R. Worthington. 1880. 10-4 

395 pp. Portr. S8vo, cloth. $1.75. 

SKIN, J. The stones of Venice. Introd. chapters and local indices 

printed separately) for the use of travellers while staying in Venice 

and Verona. Vol. I. New York: J. Wiley & Sons.  18So. 
5+ 210pp. Ill, 12mo, cloth. $1.25. (Selections from the Eng- 
lish edition. ) 


~ 


FOREIGN. 


BONNASSIEUX, J. Douze statues de la Vierge, par J. Bonnassieux, de 
I'Ins titut. Gravées par MM. Dubouchet et Audibran ; accompagnées 
d'un texte indiquant ‘le nom et la date de ces statues, ainsi que leur 
matiére, leur dimension et Ie lieu ott elles se trouvent. Paris: Firmin- 
Didot. 18 pp.and 14 engr. 4to. 

BovILton, A. Princi pes de perspective linéaire appliqués d’une manitre 

méthodique et progressive au tracé des figures, depuis les plus simples 

jusqu’aux plus composées. Par A. B., architecte. 4th edit. Paris: 

Hachette & Cie. 135 pp ‘and 24 pl. S8vo. 4 francs 

DRILLAT-SAVARIN. Physiologie du gofit. Avec un préface par Charles 
Monselet. Paris: Libr. des Bibli: ph. 2 vols. xvi + 624 pp. and 
52 etchings by Lalauze. 16mo. Gofrancs. (Limited editions at 120 

and 200 francs. ) 

UHOT DE KERsSERS, A. Histoire et statistique monumentale du 
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département du Cher ; texte et dessins ; par A. B. de K., de la Société 
Frangaise d’ Archéolog tie. 5° fasc. (IT. 2.) Canton de Bourges. 
Paris: Ve. Morel et Cie. 96 pp., map, 2 heliogravures, and 10 plates 
engraved by J. Boussard, architect. Large Svo. 16 francs. (Vol. 1., 
complete, 26 francs to subscribers. ) 

CHAvuVIGNE, A. A. ‘Traité de décoration sur porcelaine et faience, 
précédé d’une notice historique sur l’art céramique. Par A. A. C., 
ils, céramiste. ‘Tours. 72 pp. 12mo 

Comes, O.  Illustrazione delle piante rapprescntate nel dipinti Pom- 
pejani. Napoli. 1879. 74 pp. 4to. 12 marks 

CouraAjop, Louts. Léonard de Vinci et la statue de Francesco Sforza. 
Paris: Champion. 56 pp. andengr. vo. 

DELoyE, B. Notice des tableaux exposés dans les galeries du Muséum 
Calvet, a Avignon, publiée sous les auspices de l’administration du 
musée. Avignon: Seguin fréres. 317 pp. 8vo. 2 francs. 

Deutsche Renaissance. Eine Sammlung von Gegenstanden der Archi- 
tektur, Decoration und Kunstgewerbe in Original-Aufnahmen. Re- 
digirt von A. Scheffers. Neue Folge. 61 u. 62 Lfg. (No. 105 u. 
106. Inhalt: xxxviii. Abth. Danzig. Von E. Klingenberg. 1 u. 2 
Heft.) Leipzig; Seemann. 1879. 20 plates, 1 sheet text. Folio. 
2.40 marks each part. 

Dictionnaire historique et archéologique du département du Pas-de- 
Calais, publié par la commission départementale des monuments his- 
toriques. Arrondissement de Saint-Pol. T.1. Arras: Sueur-Charruey. 





ii+ 319 pp. Svo. 

GREGO, JOSEPH, the caricaturist. A selection from his works. With 
anecdotical descriptions of his famous caricatures, and a sketch of his 
life, times, and contemporaries. With about 400 illustrations. Lon- 

| don: Chatto & Windus. 2 vols. 920 pp. 4to, hf.-bd. 56s. 

| JULIEN, A. Histoire du costume au théatre depuis les origines du 

théatre en France jusqu’a nos jours. Ouvrage orné de 27 gravures 

et dessins originaux tirés des archives de lopéra et reproduits en fac- 
similé. Paris: Charpe — xii + 356 pp. Large dvo. 20 frances. 
| (50 copies on Dutch paper o francs, 15 on India, at 50 francs.) 

LEFEVRE, A. Les merveilles “f° l’architecture. 5° édit., corrigée et 
notablement augmentée par l’auteur. Paris: Hachette. 372 pp., 
66 vignettes. mo. 2.25 francs. 

Le GeEnTIL, C. ‘Tapisseries et peintures décoratives A Arras. Arras. 

j 33 pp- dvo. 

LIESVILLE, A. R. pE. Coup d’ail général sur l’exposition historique de 
l'art ancien a ]’Exposition Universelle de 1878 (Palais du Tr rocadéro). 

| Paris: Champion. xiv + 195 pp. Small $vo. (256 conies only.) 

| Linas, C. pre. Coffret incrusté et émaillé du musée archi rents ie 
d’Utrecht. Paris: Klincksieck. 24 pp. and plate. 8vo. (Reprinted 
from Kevue de ]’Art Chrét tien. 50 copies only.) 

Livre, le, d’or du salon de peinture et sculpture de I’Exposition des 
Beaux-Arts de 1879. Catalogue descriptif des ceuvres récompensées 
et des principales ceuvres hors concours rédigé par Georges Lafe- 
nestre. Paris: Libr. des Biblioph. xii + 119 pp. and 13 etchings by 
Courtry, Flameng, etc. 4to. 25 francs. 

Liske, W. Geschichte der ital. Malerei vom 4. bis zum 16. Jahrh. 
Stuttgart: Ebner & Seubert. 1879. Vol. I]. x + 653 pp., 137 
woodcuts. $8vo. 26.40 marks. 

Mav, A. Pompejanische Beitrige. Berlin: G. Reimer. 1879. viii 

261 pp. and 3 plat ‘s. Svo 6 marks. 

MILLER. Rapport de la commission des Ecoles d’Athéne ct de Rome 
sur les travaux de ces deux écoles pendant V’année 1878. Paris: 
Firmin-Didot. 3 pp. 4to. 

Monr, J. J. Gedank ten liber Leben und Kunst. Frankf. o. M.: Mahlau 
& Wahlschmidt. 1879. iv+ 111 pp. 12mo0. 2 marks. 

Moissy. O Vinhola dos proprietarios, ou as cinco ordens de architec- 
tura segundo J. Barozzio de Vinhola. Seguido da Carpintaria, mar- 
cenaria e serralharia por Thiollet. Obra escripta en francez, é 
pone aoe Po em portuguez por Jose da Fonseca, Professor. Paris: 
Lefevre. 4S pp. Svo. 

MoTTERvzZ. Reproduction héliographique de essai sur les gravures 
chimiques en relief. Par M., ouvrier imprimeur. Paris: Imp. héliogr. 











_Motteroz. 83 pp. 12mo. 
MULLER, O. Albrecht Diirer. Et Tidsbillede fra Renaissancens Tid 
Copenhagen. 1579. 112 pp. Svo. 350 marks. 


Muray, O. Etude sur Bernard Palissy. Par O. M., Président du 
tribunal civil de Loudun. Amiens. 34 pp. vo. 
POYNTER, EDWARD J. Ten lectures on art. 2d edition. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 288 pp. Post Svo. gs. 
Ripoirl, Mcu. Scritti d’arte ed’ antichita. Firenze. 1879. 1Ixxx 
370 pp- 16mo. 4.80 marks. 
ROCHEBRUNE, R. pE. Sénulture du légionnaire romain découverte au 
bourg de Jart (Vendée). Derniéres fouilles. Bel-Esbat, La Ro- 
chelle, a eee ne Niort: Clouzot. 15 pp. and plate. 
8vo. (70 copies only. 
ROSENBERG, ADF. Die ! serliner Malerschule i819-1879. Studien und 
Kritiken. Berlin: Wasmuth. 1879. x + 358 pp. “$vo. 5 marks. 
Salon illustré de 1879 (1° année), comprenant 200 dessins originaux et 
16 eaux-fortes, exécutés par les artistes d’aprés leurs ceuvres et 
accompagnés de poésies inédites par MM. Jean Aicard, etc. ; publié 
sous la direction de F. G. Dumas. Paris. Baschet. "2 vols. 
viii + 430 pp. S8vo. (Published in various editions at 300, 60, 40, 
and 25 francs. ) . 
SEDILLE, Paul. Joseph-Louis Duc, architecte (1802-1879). Par P.S., 
architecte. Paris: Ve. A. Mo: el & Cie. 24 pp. and portr. 4to. 
(Reprinted from the Eacy c lo ope édie d’Architecture, S pt., 1879. ) 
STUART, VILLIERS. N aning s, concern », history, 
and art of anci ient Egyp st, as revealed by Egy ptian pai intines and bas- 
reliefs, with descriptions of Nubia and its ‘great rock temples to the 
second cataract. With 58 colored and outline plates from sketches 
and impressions taken from the monuments. London: Murray. 
450 pp. Royal 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
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THEUVENOT. Notes sur quelques monuments anciens de la Manche, de 
I’ Ile-et-Villaine et de la Haute-=aone. in pp. Svo. (Ex- 
tract from the report of the congress held at Mans and Laval in May, 
1878, by the Société Frangaise d’Archéologie. ) 


Tours. 


PERIODICALS. 
[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art. | 


HARPER’S MONTHLY for March: — The New School of Italian Paint- 
ing and Sculpture. By J. J. Jarves.  Illustr. 


AMERICAN 


ART REVIEW. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY for Jan. 31 


:— The Tile Club at Work. 
Feb. 14: 


Ihe Water-Color Society. Ilustr.— Feb. 21: 
Illustr. 

LippIncott’s MAGAZINE for March: 
paper. By Edward King. — Decorative Art and its Dogmas. C 
paper. By M. G. Van Rensselaer. 

Norti AMERICAN Review for March: — The Life and Work 
Gilbert Stuart. (In Recent Biography.) 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for March:— The Tile Club Afloat. 
Mackay Laffan and Edward Strahan. Ilustr. — Cham. 
Whiteing. ILllustr. — ‘The Purchase of Pictures: 
Tofics of the Time.) 


Illustr. — 


Budd 


Old and New Rouen. Conc] 


s of 


By W. 
By Richard 
a Proposition. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MuseuM OF ART, NEW YorK. — The 
Museum will be opened to the public April Ist. A private 
reception to invited guests will be given on March 3oth. 
The collections have lately received some important ad- 
ditions. Dr. Magoon, of Philadelphia, has presented to 
the Museum a collection of 80 water-colors by W. T. 
Richards, the well-known Philadelphia artist; Mr. H. G. 
Marquand, one of the trustees, has given a collection of 
Venetian glass; and Mr. Drexel has deposited for an in- 
definite length of time a number of Egyptian antiquities. 

Museum oF FINE Arts, Boston.— The rest of the 
Portico of the Caryatides will arrive in this country about 
the middle of April. —The picture-galleries have again 
been hung with a miscellaneous collection, the Hunt Ex- 
hibition having closed. 


Hunt’s works still 


Quite a number, however, of Mr. 
remain. Of the late Mr. 
Charles Sprague Pearce’s Salon picture, 7ze Sacrifice of 


additions, 


Abraham, Mr. Elihu Vedder's Sorceress, and the drawings 
by Mr. Ruskin, lent by Prof. Norton, are specially note- 
worthy. — The Trustees of the Museum have voted $1,000 
to be expended in works by Mr. Hunt, and the committee 
intend to devote the entire sum to the purchase of char- 
coals, as a number of the oil paintings of the deceased will 
probably be acquired for the Museum by the Memorial 
Committee. 

THE GRAY COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS, deposited in 
the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, is open to the public 
daily in so far as the prints on exhibition in the wall-cases 
are concerned. The curator, Mr. E. H. Greenleaf, is tn 
attendance Tuesdays and Wednesdays, and on these days 
and under his supervision the engravings in portfolios are 
open to the inspection of students and persons especially 
interested. The specimens on exhibition in the first room 
are changed about once in six weeks. In the second room 
there is a permanent exhibition of selections from the works 
of Diirer, Rembrandt, Haden, Jacque, etc. Of the etchings 
by Jacque there are over one hundred in the collection, 
placed in the Museum by the Athenzum, and of these 
thirty are in the cases. Mr. Charles C. Perkins has also 
lent a series of superb impressions of Méryon’s plates. 

CORCORAN GALLERY, WASHINGTON. — Two statues by 
Ezekiel, representing respectively Phidias and Raphaz/, 
have been placed in the niches in the facade of the Cor- 
coran Art Gallery building. 


CHRONICLE. 


ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 

PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ArTS.— The 
annual meeting of stockholders was held Feb. 2. The 
retiring Directors were re-elected. The Seventy-fourth 
Annual Report, lately published, shows that the permanent 
collection of works of art was increased during the year 
1879 by the acquisition of the Carey Collection, compris- 
ing 55 paintings, 4 water-colors, 2 black and white draw- 
ings, and 4 sculptures. Among the gifts were also four 
Tanagra figurines, presented by Mr. Fairman Rogers, and 
several other works. The Carey-Collection includes origi- 
nal paintings by Collins, Cooper, Eastlake, Leslie, Maclise, 
Morland, Pyne, Stanfield, and Wilson, among English art 
ists; and by Stuart, Sully, Huntington, Mount, Page, and 
Inman, among Americans. The Instruction Department 
has been very active, the number of students admitted in 
1879 being 275. The financial condition of the Academy 
is improving, though it is still far from being satisfactory. 
Subscriptions are now in progress for the extinguishment 
of the debt, the interest on which is the principal drain on 
the resources of the institution. About $50,000 have been 
subscribed, which will be binding when the whole amount 
reaches $100,000. 

THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. 
— The statement made last month, on the strength of in- 
formation received from Philadelphia, that the casts be- 
longing to this school had been stored in the building of 
the Academy, turns out to have been premature. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. 
— According to the forty-third annual report of the Board 
of Education, as quoted by the Boston Advertiser, the 
Normal Art School is successfully accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which it was established,—the preparation of 
teachers of art in the public schools. The Report says 
that, in the opinion of the Board, the economy and wisdom 
of giving this institution a cordial support cannot be called 
in question. 

McMICKEN SCHOOL OF DESIGN, CINCINNATI. — Prof 
Thomas S. Noble, the Principal of the school, has made a 
complete revision of the scheme of work in all the divisions 
of the course of study. His plan has been adopted by 
the Faculty, and a more rigid enforcement of the regula 
tions as to attendance has been ordered. By this means 
the extraordinary pressure for admission to the school will 
be somewhat abated, and those who now avail themselves 
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of the advantages it offers (free of cost to any resident of 
the city) will be enabled to carry on their work with greater 
ease and comfort. The pupils of the school have formed 
a society, to be known as the McMicken Art Association. 
It is intended that essays on subjects connected with art 
shall be read before the society by members and others ; 
but the chief object in its formation is co-operation with a 
literary society connected with another department of Cin- 
cinnati University in the publication of a new monthly 
journal, under the title Be/atrasco. The first number of 
this journal, for February, contains a couple of clever pen- 
and-ink sketches (reproduced by the phototype process) 
by two ladies, Miss Elizabeth Nourse and Miss Caroline 
Lord, both of whom are members of the sculpture class. 

THE WoMEN’s ART MUSEUM ASSOCIATION OF CIN- 
CINNATI. — Mr. Preston Powers has closed his engage- 
ment with this association, and Mr. Ferd. Mersmann has 
taken the place of Instructor in Modelling. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Mr. Virgil Williams, whose intended 
resignation was announced last month, has been induced 
to remain with the School of Design for the present. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New York.— The Third Annual Exhibition of the 
Society of American Artists will open on March 15th, at 
Miner’s Art Gallery. It will remain open one month. 

Mr. Elihu Vedder, on a visit to this country from Italy, 
has on exhibition a large and very interesting collection of 
his works, at No. 39 West Union Square, New York. The 
collection includes such important examples as Zhe Szby/, 
Young Marsyas, and Home of the Sphinx. Mr. Vedder’s 
reception days are Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, from 11 A.M. to 4 P.M. 

Mr. George P. A. Healy’s new picture of Baron de 
Lesseps and Mr. Nathan Appleton is now on exhibition at 
the gallery of Messrs. M. Knoedler & Co. 

Mr. Thomas Moran’s Turner, Conway Castle, forms one 
of the attractions at the Spring Exhibition at the American 
Art Gallery, which opened on Feb. Igth. 
foreign picture in the collection. 
by American artists. 

The sales at the Exhibition of the American Water- 
Color Society, up to Feb. 19th, amounted to about $20,000, 
for something like 250 water-colors and etchings. Of many 
of the etchings duplicate proofs were sold. 
tickets has been unprecedented. 

At the sale of the Artists’ Fund Society of New York, 
on the 12th and 13th ult., the ror paintings contributed by 
members in aid of the fund were all sold, realizing $17,952.50, 
of which amount $10,000 will be returned to members. The 
prices throughout were better than last year. 

A picture “attributed to Turner,” and representing a 
scene in Venice, one of a collection of pictures, principally 
by European artists, sold at auction by Thomas E. Kirby 
& Son, New York, on Jan. 27th and 28th, brought $950. 

The “Nathan Collection,” comprising seventy-seven 
pictures, sold at auction in New York on Feb. toth, brought 
$39,117. Following are some of the highest prices ob- 
tained, according to the New York papers : — Bouguereau, 
Crossing the Stream, $6,600; Zamacois, The Rivals, 
$4,550; Bouguereau, Mother and Child, $2,900; Meyer 
von Bremen, Zhe Lesson, $2,100 ; Hublin, Reflection, $1,000. 

The entire collection of paintings belonging to Mr. J. 


This is the only 
All the rest are works 


The sale of 
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Abner Harper, of New York, is to be sold at auction by 
Messrs. George A. Leavitt & Co., at Chickering Hall, on 
the evenings of March 12th and 13th. The catalogue 
enumerates the names of 110 different artists, comprising 
most of the leading names of the modern schools. 

Boston. — The successful sale of the paintings, sketch- 
es, charcoals, etc., left by Mr. Hunt, has been so widely 
noticed in the daily press that it is hardly necessary to do 
more in this place than barely record the fact. The higher 
and highest prices obtained have been given in most papers, 
and a complete list will be found in the Boston Advertiser 
of Feb. 4th and 5th. According to this list, the prices 
paid for the drawings ranged up to $700, that being the 
sum at which Zhe Drummer Boy was knocked down. 
The highest price on the list of oil-paintings is $9,600, for 
American Falls, Niagara, painted in the summer of 1878. 
The sum realized for the 63 paintings and tor drawings 
sold amounts to $63,887. A good deal of comment has 
been called forth by the extraordinarily high prices set 
upon some of the pictures ($10,000 for 7he Flight of Night, 
$12,000 for Zhe Bathers). It is now reported on good 
authority that these prices were asked, not with a view to 
establishing the value of the pictures, but for the express 
purpose of preventing their being sold. The formality of 
a sale had to be gone through with, to satisfy the require- 
ments of the law, but the pictures named would have been 
bid in, no matter at what price. They are to remain the 
property of the family, and, together with the great Viagara, 
and the American Falls, are to be taken to London for 
exhibition. 

At the recent exhibition of the Boston Art Club, twelve 
pictures were sold. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The Spring Exhibition of the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Art will open on the 5th of 
April, three weeks earlier than usual. The “ Mary Smith 
Prize” of $100 will be awarded the second time during this 
exhibition. Only resident Philadelphia lady artists can 
compete. 

The eighth reception of the Philadelphia Society of 
Artists was held at the Academy on the evening of Feb. 
4th. Fifty-one works by members were exhibited, and a 
musical entertainment was given before a numerous audi- 
ence. The Society held its first meeting on March 3oth, 
1877, the original members being Charles Linford, James 
B. Sword, Thomas B. Craig, Newbold H. Trotter, C. W. 
Knapp, and Frank D. Briscoe. In December of the same 
year a successful exhibition and sale was made in Wil- 
mington, Del., and the first reception was held in January, 
1878. Last year a charter was obtained. The object of 
the Society is the establishment of a gallery for the exhi- 
bition and sale of American works of art. The Society has 
twenty-two active members, all of whom, according to the 
by-laws, are professional painters and sculptors, — and the 
by-laws furthermore declare that their works must be “ of 
a high order of merit.” Professional musicians and read- 
ers are admitted as associate members, without vote. At 
the first annual sale of the Society, which took place on the 
evening of Feb. 12th, and which also comprised fifty-one 
works, many of them sketches and of small size, the sum 
of about $2,000 was realized. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. — A meeting of artists was held on 
the evening of Jan. 28th, for the purpose of devising means 
for promoting the sale of pictures, and in other ways ad- 
vancing the interests of the profession. It was decided to 
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form an association, to be known as the ** Artists’ Union,” 
and to establish a sales-room, with a regularly appointed 
salesman. ‘The final details were to be settled upon at a 
meeting called for Feb. 7th. 

The resolution that only the works of local artists should 
be admitted to the Annual Spring Exhibition, which opens 


March 2d. has been rescinded, and it has been decided to 


admit the works of all American artists. There is also to 
be held a Loan Exhibition in September next, of foreign 
and Eastern pictures. 

SALEM, Mass. —- The Essex Institute proposes to hold 
an exhibition of the works of the artists and amateurs of 
Salem and its vici 


nity at Plummer Hall during the latter 


part of April. Contributions are invited of sketches in oil, 
water-color, charcoal, pen and ink, and pencil; paintings 
on porcelain, pottery, and glass: embroidery, modelling in 
clay, and wood carvings. 


CLUBS. 


THE Boston ART CLUB proposes to erect a new Club- 
House, at an estimated cost (including land) of about 


$75,000. Of this amount, $30,000 is to be raised by bonds 
to be secured by a second mortgage, and the balance on a 
first mortgage. 

MELROSE, Mass. — A new art club, to be known as 
the AZelrose Art Club, was organized here in February, 
with Mr. John W. Farwell as President. 

THE PEN AND PENCIL CLuB of St. Louis, being, as 
its name implies, a literary and artistic society, was organ- 
ized about ten years ago. Meetings were held once in 
two weeks until the spring of 1877, 

Most of 
; 


in art will remember the charming receptions and private 


when they were dis- 
continued. those in St. Louis actively interested 
exhibitions of pictures given in former years by this Club. 
It was thought with regret that one of the pleasantest and 
most useful of our local art and literary clubs had ceased 
to exist. But toward the last of January a call was issued, 
and the members responded almost without exception. 
The Club was reorganized on what promises to be a per- 
manent basis, and another valuable aid to esthetic culture 
has been added to those already in existence. 


MONUMENTS. 


An English periodical some time ago had the following 
item: “ The jury of the international competition for the 
Washington Monument in Philadelphia has decided in 
favor of the sketch by Prof. of The 
cost $180,000, but this sum will not be 
sufficient to execute Prof. Siemering’s design.” 


Siemering, Berlin. 


monument was to 
Inquiries 
made in Philadelphia to establish the reliability of this 
paragraph have not led to any definite result. 


artic 


From an 
le in the Philadelphia 7zmes of Dec. 13th, 1879, it ap- 
pears that the Pennsylvania Society of the Cincinnati is in 
possession 


of a Washington Monument fund, amounting to 


about $125.00 


= 5s 


, and that 
for by the Society. 


competitive designs were asked 
Among the designs submitted is one 
The 
the article in question goes on to say, “has 
maintained the 


by Prof. Siemering, and another by Mr. Story. 
committee,” 
utmost secrecy concerning these models, 
not even members of the Society not of the committee hav- 
ing been permitted to inspect them.” From the same article 
we learn that there is also another Washington Monument 
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fund, of $52,000, in existence in Philadelphia, but that “no 
movement has been lately made to use the fund for t| 


ne 


purpose for which it was designed 

Some time ago the friends and admirers of the late Gen. 
Frank P. Blair, in St. Louis, organized and incorporated 
the Blair Monument Association. Several thousand do] 
lars have been collected, and the success of the undertak- 
ing seems to be assured. It is proposed to erect a statue. 
and in due time artists will be invited to submit models. 

The dedication of the monument to Stonewall Jackson, 
to be erected in Metairie Cemetery. New Orleans, tool 
place on Feb. 22d, the birthday of Washington. 


N 


A monument, to commemorate the inauguration of 
Washington as President, is to be erected in Wall Street, 
New York. 


purpose. 


Two committees have been formed for the 
It is hoped, however, that they will not conflict 
in any way, and that they may be consolidated. 

According to the New York Evening Post of Feb. 4th, 
Mr. Harnisch, a young Philadelphia sculptor, now resident 
in Italy, has been commissioned to make the statue of 
Calhoun for the city of Charleston, S. C. 

A number of ladies connected with the Women’s Art 
Museum Association of Cincinnati have undertaken to 
organize the work of raising money for a statue of Mr. 
Reuben R. Springer, which it is proposed to place in the 
vestibule of the Music Hall. The ladies who have taken 
the initiative in this matter are in favor of intrusting the 
execution of the work to Mr. Preston Powers, but there 
has been some controversy upon the subject, arising 
the claims of other artists. 


from 


Mr. Preston Powers, says the Mew York Evening Post, 
will present a statue of his father, Hiram Powers, to Wood- 
stock, Vt., the native town of the parent. 

Mrs. Kirtland, of Chicago, it is reported, has completed 
a model for a statue of Oliver P. Morton, to be erected at 
Indianapolis. 

A monument to Thomas Paine is to be placed in one 
of the parks of Chicago. Col. Robert G. Ingersoll con- 
tributed the receipts at one of his lectures, about $1,500, 
towards the fund which is to be raised for the purpose. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


SHERWOOD STUDIO BUILDING. — Mr. John H. Sher- 
wood announces in a published circular that his new Studio 
suilding at the corner of 57th Street and 6th Avenue, New 
York, is approaching completion. There are to be forty- 
four suites of rooms, each consisting of a studio, a parlor, 
and one or more bedrooms, and supplied with “ all modern 
conveniences.” ‘There will also be two dining-rooms in 
the building. 


NECROLOGY. 


FREDERICK HALPIN died at Jersey City, in February, 
aged 75, after several months’ illness. Mr. Halpin was 
born in Worcester, England, in 1805, — his father being an 
engraver of designs for transfer for the Staffordshire potter- 


ies, —and came to New York in 1842. His subjects were 


mostly portraits in stipple, and in their execution he was 
Some 
of his recent works were of the elder Harper brothers, all 
of them good, but most specially so that of Fletcher Harper. 
His last two plates, one of a San Franciscan gentleman, 
He 


tasteful and successful in manner and in likeness. 


the other of a Western lady, he was unable to finish. 
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was much worried about them; but the kindly helping hand 
of Mr. A. H. Ritchie carried them through for him. Mr. 
Halpin was courteous, rather reserved in manner, but ever 
ready with a good word or kind deed for brother artists. 
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CONSTANTINO BRUMIDI, the artist engaged in decorat- 
ing the interior of the Capitol, died in Washington, on the 
morning of Feb. 19th, of asthma. Mr. Brumidi was born 
in Rome in the year 1811, and came to America in 1852. 





FOREIGN 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

TOULOUSE — A Gallo-Roman bronze statuette, well 
preserved, and representing a Samnite gladiator, was lately 
found by some laborers in the Port Saint-Sauveur. 

CHRISTIAN ARCHITECTURE IN Cyprus. — Mr. Greville 
|. Chester, in a letter dated Larnica (Larnaca), Jan. 6th, 
and published in the Academy of Jan. 31st, points out that 
the island of Cyprus presents a most fertile field for the 
investigations of the architectural student and the eccle- 
siologist, as it literally abounds with ancient churches 
(as well as with domestic buildings) of medizval times 
The churches may be generally divided into two classes: 
(1.) Ancient Greek, in the Byzantine style; (2) Latin 
churches erected under the Lusignan dynasty in the 
Gothic style, and those Greek churches which were built 
the same period by architects imbued with Gothic 

These buildings, of which Mr. Chester specifies 
a number, are not only interesting architecturally, but offer 
material also for the student of painting and of sculpture, 
as there are found in them frescos, and carved screens with 
pictures, many of which “ will bear a favorable comparison 
with those of the early Italian painters.” In the church at 
Kiti (the ancient Kition), the most remarkable among the 
Greek churches visited by Mr. Chester, there is also “a 
most curious mosaic of the Theotokos, in a blue dress, 
standing between two angels swinging censers in the early 
Byzantine manner,” — according to the Bishop of Citium 
the only mosaic existing in Cyprus, — of a date “ scarcely 
later than the eleventh or twelfth century.” 


curing 


fe eling. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 

THE MusEUM AT BOULAQ is said to be threatened 
with destruction. The waves of the Nile bathe and 
undermine its walls, and the authorities are called upon to 
take serious measures to prevent further damage. 

MusEE DE CLuNy. — The grand gallery over the Hall 
of Carriages is still unoccupied, and is the only room await- 
ing organization. It is to receive a magnificent chimney- 
piece lately discovered at Rouen, and M. du Sommerard 
proposes to place in it a collection of furniture and other 
objects of the period of Louis XIII. 

THE MUSEE pbDU GARDE-MEUBLE, Paris, has been 
opened. The objects exhibited, to be renewed from time 
to time, will consist of the tapestries and the valuable fur- 
niture belonging to the French nation. 

THE British Museum has recently purchased, for the 
sum of £3,000, the “ Crace Collection.” According to the 
Academy, this collection is especially valuable from an 
historical point of view, as it affords an important record 
of old London, its topography, etc.; but it also contains 
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some rare old portraits which have an artistic value. The 
trustees have also accepted “from an eminent collector” a 
series of portrait etchings by Mr. M. L. Menpes, a young 
artist who has had a successful career at South Kensington. 


EXHIBITIONS. 


THE PARIS SALON OF 1880. — Certain changes in the 
management of the Salon, principally in the arrangement 
of the works exhibited, but including also a small increase 
in the number of medals, have been announced by the 
Minister. The changes are to raise the educational value 
of the exhibition, as, in the words of M. Turquet, Under- 
Secretary of State to the Minister of Fine Arts, “the pro- 
tection which the state extends to the arts can only have a 
purpose under republican institutions if these arts con- 
tribute towards popular instruction.” The exhibition is, 
therefore, to be more systematically classified. Monu- 
mental art is to be given a prominent place; the works of 
artists hors concours are to be exhibited together, and the 
same plan is to be followed with the works of foreign 
artists ; while those paintings, etc. which must pass the 
jury are to be hung “in sympathetic groups, so that 
the works placed in juxtaposition, according to subject 
and school, may help instead of injuring one another.” 
These regulations have been violently attacked in the 
papers, prematurely and without sufficient reason, accord- 
ing to M. Gonse in the Chronique des Arts. The same 
writer deplores also “the constantly growing intrusion of 
politics into the service des beaux-arts.” 

ALGIERS. — The first art exhibition ever held at Algiers, 
according to the Chronique des Arts, opened under favor- 
able auspices on Jan 15th. 5,000 francs each were con- 
tributed towards the expenses by the general council, the 
municipal council, and the civil governor of Algiers, M. 
Albert Grévy. These sums did not include the prizes 
offered, and it was also hoped that the government would 
encourage resident artists by numerous purchases. 

AT AN EXHIBITION of competitive sketches for decora- 
tive paintings to be executed in several of the mazries and 
schools of Paris, lately held at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
one hundred and fifty artists were represented. The works 
competed for comprised nine paintings, a ceiling, a cartoon 
(to be executed at the Gobelins), three dessus de fortes, 
and two friezes, on which a sum total of 107,200 francs is 
to be expended. 


ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 


ART INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION IN FRANCE. — Sunday, 
Jan. 11th, an important meeting of artists and manufac- 
turers was held in the Rue Fromentin (Paris), for the 
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purpose of discussing and formulating an educational pro- 
gramme applicable to the union and development of the 
arts properly speaking, and the industrial arts. The prin- 
ciples and the method developed by Viollet-le-Duc in his 
writings seemed to be the best basis that could be selected, 
and an executive committee will now endeavor to put these 
principles into practice. — Chronigue des Arts. 


MONUMENTS. 


M. Edmond Turquet, Under-Secretary of State for the 
Fine Arts, has ordered of M. Ernest Barrias a monument 
commemorative of the defence of St. Quentin. 

A monument to George Sand, by M. Aimé Millet, is to 
be erected in La Chatre, France, at a cost of 16,000 francs. 
Of this sum 6,000 francs were contributed by the state. 
The 
Société Centrale des Architectes has opened a subscription 
for the purpose. 


Viollet-le-Duc is to have a monument in Paris. 


The colossal Lion of Belfort, the work of M. Bartholdi, 
and commemorative of the courageous resistance made at 
Belfort at the time of the siege of Paris, has been unveiled. 

Fifty-one thousand francs have been contributed towards 
a monument to be erected to M. Thiers at Saint-Germain- 
Messrs. A. 


tect, are charged with the execution of the 


en-Laye. Mercié, sculptor, and Fauvel, archi- 
monument, 
which will represent the deceased statesman seated. 

Two hundred thousand francs have been subscribed in 


France for the erection of a monument to the “ Prince 


Imperial.” The monument is. to take the shape of a cir- 
cular chapel, on one of the culminating points of Paris, 
between the Arc de l’Etoile and the Invalides. 

A monument in memory of the composer Chopin is to 
be placed in the Church of the Holy Cross, at Warsaw, in 
the neighborhood of which city he was born. 

Mr. D. W. Stevenson, A. R. S. A., Edinburgh, has just 
completed a statue of John Knox, which is to occupy a 
niche in front of the Institute recently erected in Hadding- 
ton as a memorial to the Reformer. — Academy. 

Asmus Jacob Carstens, the artist (1745-1798), is to be 
honored by statues in Berlin and in Copenhagen. His 
grave, at the foot of the pyramid of Cestius, in Rome, is to 
be decorated with a medallion of Might and her Children, 
modelled by the sculptor Rau from a drawing by Carstens. 


NECROLOGY. 


F. S. Cary, for more than thirty years principal of the 
well-known school of art in Bloomsbury, England, and son 
of the translator of Dante, died on Jan. 8th. 

RAPHAEL CHRISTEN, a Swiss sculptor, pupil of Thor- 
waldsen, died aged 69. The best known of his works is a 
colossal bronze statue of Berne, which surmounts the foun- 
tain in the court-yard in the federal palace of that city. 

AuGustTIN-Luc Demoussy, French portrait painter, 
born in 1809, is recorded among the dead. 

ANSELM FEUVERBACH, the celebrated German painter, 
died at Venice on Jan. 4th. He was born at Freiburg in 
the Breisgau, in the year 1828, studied with Schadow in 
Diisseldorf and with Genelli in Munich ; entered the Acad- 
emy at Antwerp in 1849; and then worked with Couture in 
Paris. After a short residence in Germany he went to 


Rome in 1856, which city he made his home. For several 


years he was Professor at the Academy at Vienna. Two 
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of his best-known works are /phigenia at Tauris and The 
Symposium of Plato. Feuerbach was one of the grand 
idealists, and refused to make concessions to the spirit of 
modern art. His works have been the subject of much 
discussion, and, while all seem to agree that they are great 
in intellectual qualities, his color and the correctness of his 
drawing have been questioned. 

AUGUSTE GALLIMARD, French painter, died lately at 
Montigny-les-Cormeilles (Seine-et-Oise), aged 67. He was 
a nephew of Hesse, with whom and with Ingres he studied. 
He painted principally sacred and classical subjects, and 
was also a prolific writer. Some account of his works may 
be found in the Chronique des Arts of Jan. 24th. 

M. DE GROISEILLIEZ, according to the Chronigue des 
Arts a pupil of Corot, of Boyer and Passini according to 
others, is dead. He was a member of the association of 
landscape painters, who had a yearly sale known as the 
“Vente des Dix.” In the Salon of 1874 he obtained a 
medal of the third class. 

CARL Moritz HANEL, architect, died at Dresden, on 
Jan. 3d, in his seventy-first year. Together with the 
architect Kriiger he finished the Museum, after Semper’s 
departure from Dresden. 

GusTAV HEINE, architect, died on Jan. 8th. He was 
born at Dresden in 1802, and was for a long number of 
years teacher of drawing and Professor of Architecture at 
the Academy of his native city. He also published several 
works on architecture, perspective, etc. 

GusTAVE KLor?z, for many years architect of the Stras- 
burg cathedral, died lately. 

THoMAS LANDSEER, A. R. A., the well-known English 
engraver, brother of Sir Edwin Landseer, and the oldest 
member of the Royal Academy, died on the evening of 
Jan. 20th. He was the eldest son of John Landseer, 
He studied 
originally under his father, and after 1815 was for some 
time a pupil of Haydon. 


A. R. A., and was born in London in 1795. 


A large part of his art life was 
devoted to engraving the pictures of his brother, the animal 
painter. He was also a painter and an illustrator. Thomas 
Landseer was elected an A. R. A. in 1868, and it is stated 
that he was on the eve of his election as a full Academician 
when he died. A tolerably full account of his life and works 
will be found in the 4 ¢hen@um for Jan. 24th and 31st, 1880. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


EXETER, ENGLAND. — It is proposed to demolish five 
of the churches of the city of Exeter, all of them, according 
to the Athene@um, “among those which give picturesque 
and historical character to that place.” 

VANDALISM IN FRANCE.—A man was lately caught 
trying to break a statue in the gardens of the Tuileries. 
He stated that he was a “dealer in débrzs,” that it was his 
occupation to break statues, statuettes, and bas-reliefs, and 
to sell them for export. The English, he affirmed, are the 
best customers for wares of this sort. This is somewhat 
of a kind with an advertisement lately published in the 
London 7imes, offering for sale “the materials of the 
Cloister of the Carmelites of Pont Abbé, built in 1383, 
perfectly intact. Classed as an historical monument.” 
The cloister, however, will not be transported to England. 
The French government has appropriated 2,000 francs, in 
addition to 1,500 francs voted by the council of Pont l’Abbé, 
and the monument is to be bought for the municipality. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





VIII.—ANNA LEA MERRITT. 





LACE AUX DAMES!” As a rule it is the custom of the 
REVIEW to open each monthly number with a fresh article, and 


LONOUNON Oi ON i 


is 


h to relegate continuations, or such articles as form parts of a 

. series already begun, to more remote pages. If this maxim is 

disregarded in the present instance, it will hardly be necessary 

to offer an excuse. The fact that the subject of this notice is 

the first American woman who appears prominently before the 

public as an etcher would be sufficient to explain why the place 

of honor is given to her work and its discussion, even if the 

quality of that work were not as high as it actually is. j 
Women etchers are comparatively rare. Of those of the 


Cre Tae ee ae ae 


past, Angelica Kaufmann is perhaps the best known. Madame 





de Pompadour—if it be allowable to mention so disreputable 
a character in connection with decent women—wiled away the 
hours of her exnuz by toying with needle and acid. Maria 


Catharina Prestel might also be named, although the bulk of 

‘ oa her work was done in aquatint. Among the high-born dames 

f of to-day, Queen Victoria is said to have amused herself with 
: \G etching. Madame O’Connell, whose tragic fate has lately been 


“s 
<. 
2 


the subject of so much comment, figures among French etchers, 


in spite of her being by birth a German and married to an 





Dasicunp sy J. A. Scuwmmrunts. Irishman. Louise von Parmentier is an Austrian painter who 


also etches. Of American women etchers, Mrs. Thomas Moran and Mrs. Peter Moran were 
mentioned in the February number of the REVIEW. 

Mrs. ANNA LEA MERRITT is a Philadelphian. She did not begin to study painting until she 
was twenty-one years old, and, to her own regret, never had the advantage of academic train- 
ing. For four years Miss Lea travelled on the continent of Europe with her parents and sisters, 
but only at intervals found opportunities for practical study. In the year 1871 she finally per- 
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suaded her relatives to leave her in England, and the same year exhibited her first picture, a 
portrait, at the Royal Academy. Since then she has been a constant exhibitor at this insti- 
tution, her residence for the greater part of the year being in London. But she usually spends 


a few winter months in Philadelphia, which are always fully employed in the painting of por- 


traits. Miss Lea was also an exhibitor at the Centennial, where, to quote her own words, she 
‘‘was not deprived of the diploma and medal awarded to everybody.” In London she made the 
acquaintance of Henry Merritt, — artist, restorer, and author,—and had the benefit of his in- 
struction. From him, indeed, whom she calls her “dear master,” she “learned all the art she 
has.” Her wedded life with him was happy, but short; for not many months after their marriage 
Mr. Merritt fell a victim to a malady, the seeds of which had been sown in early childhood. 
Mrs. Merritt erected a monument to her husband in the volumes which she published after his 
death: — Henry Merritt. Art Criticism and Remance, with Recollections and Twenty-three Etch- 
ings by Anna Lea Merritt. London, 1879. In these two volumes are gathered, besides the recol- 
lections from the pen of Mrs. Merritt, the criticisms and novels written by her husband, and 
their publication was the direct cause which induced the artist to become an etcher. It was 
for the sake of furnishing by her own hand the portrait which forms a frontispiece to these 
volumes that she first learned to etch,—one of the few rare instances in which true conjugal 
love can be traced as a motive power in art. 


Mrs. Merritt’s etched work comprises the following plates: !— 


ortrait of Henry Merritt. From a photograph.— Zwelve vignettes, reproductions of slight sketches 
by Henry Merritt, from letters written to Miss Lea.— J//ustrations of Robert Dalby, 6 plates, and of The 
Oxford Professor and the Harpist, 5 plates. Original designs by Mrs. Merritt. In Henry Merritt, etc. 

Two Portraits of Mary Wollstonecraft, the first from the original painting by Opie, in the possession of 
Sir Percy F. Shelley, Bart., the second from a photograph of a picture by Opie, in the possession of William 
Russell, Esq. In Mlary Wollstonecraft, Letters to Imlay, London, 1879. 

View on the Thames. Signed, 95 Cheyne Walk Chelsea London. Anna Lea Merritt. — Size of plate, 
breadth 7%"; height 442". 

Portrait of Sir Gilbert Scott. From a drawing by George Richmond, R. A. — Published herewith. 

Ellen Terry as Ophelia. 
Published in Zhe Etcher. 
Professor Louis Agassiz. From a photograph. Signed, Anna Lea Merritt, 1879. — Size of plate, B. 43"; 
h. 7;°;". (In a few early impressions the plate measures 7%" in height.) 

ortrait of De Witt. After an early engraving. Book-plate for one of the publications of Messrs. C. Kegan 
Paul & Co., of London. 


From recollection, and aided by photographs of the actress in other characters. — 


Ophelia. From an original painting by the etcher. Signed, and dated 1880. — Size of plate, B. 63"; h. 9". 


Mrs. Merritt’s qualities as an etcher must not be judged from the book illustrations she has 
done. The plates in the two memorial volumes are first attempts; of the Wollstonecraft por- 
traits the artist herself says, that “the work is too veiled and fuzzy.” The Portrait of Sir 
Gilbert Scott, the eminent English architect, lately deceased, which accompanies this notice, 
shows the great advance she has since made. The marvellous combination of delicacy and 
strength in the modelling of the head is such that this plate may justly claim rank among the 
best of modern etched portraits. And yet the plate in its present state, which is in reality the 
third, falls measurably behind in delicacy when compared with the first state, of which only a 
few trial impressions are in existence. In the desire to obtain greater strength, the harmony of 
the first state was disturbed, and although the third is as near as possible a restoration to the 
first state, the plate has nevertheless lost something of its freshness and subtlety in the process. 

From the delicacy of the work it would seem as if the artist had made a free use of the dry- 
point in finishing. But an inspection with the lens reveals the fact that all the lines are etched, 
the modelling having been obtained by superimposed lines, most tenderly bitten. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 


! The measurements of most of Mrs. Merritt’s plates are omitted, as the works in which they were published are accessible in 
every library, and as the proofs of some of them were out of my reach while I was writing this notice. 
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CHARITY. — By KAULBACH. 


PeN-AND-INK SKETCH BY JAMES D. SmILLIE. — FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


RIVATE collections of works of art 
are brought together for the delight 

of the owner and his privileged friends, 
and not to illustrate any particular school 
or department of art for the purposes of 
study. In writing upon such a collec- 
tion, therefore, each example must be 
considered as an individual work by an 
individual artist, and not as one of a 
class. Yet Mr. Gibson’s collection pre- 
sents at least a limited view of the de- 
velopment and tendency of modern art. 
It includes the works of Meyer von 
Bremen and Kaulbach on the one hand, 
and of Chelmonski and Munkacsy on the 
other, thus illustrating most forcibly the 
changes which have taken place within 
the last thirty years. The several Conti- 
nental schools are here each represented ; 
and while the French artists necessarily 
predominate, — France being the present 
art centre of Europe,— Germany, Spain, 
and Italy are not neglected. Mr. Gib- 
son’s collection numbers one hundred 
pictures, and a survey of them, arranged 
as they are with rare good taste, in 
several small, well-lighted cabinets, must 
leave upon the mind the conviction that 


very few collections in this country are of as high a standard and of such uniform excellence. 


The initial illustration to this article gives a pen-and-ink sketch of Kaulbach’s Charity. Of 


late years it has become so fashionable to sneer at Kaulbach, for extravagant composition, heroic 


drawing, and unsympathetic coloring, that one expects to have the shafts of ridicule hurled at 


him, if he ventures even to whisper his praise. Art to be pure and true and elevating must 


be a psychological effort, —the expression of a conception, —and certainly Kaulbach fulfilled this 


requirement in its largest sense. To us this picture of Charity is very attractive. The color is 


not good, being too monotonous and raw, and in the flesh tints brick-dusty; but as a classical 


composition it is unexceptionable; the modelling is firm, the drawing correct, and the feeling 





delicate and refined. Kaulbach’s paintings are rarely met with in this country, and Mr. Gibson’s 
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acquisition of this picture is curious. It is the original from which the MWztterliebe, now owned 
by Mr. Probasco, of Cincinnati, was painted. Mr. Gibson saw it in the artist’s studio, and desired 
much to purchase it. But Kaulbach would not part with it; it was a favorite with him, and he 
wished to keep it. Subsequently the picture was brought to New York and sold in the Derby 
sale, where Mr. Gibson, more fortunate than he had been with the artist, procured it. 

Hanging not far from this last-mentioned work is a small canvas by Meyer von Bremen, 
entitled Zhe Little Rogue. It represents a young girl sitting in a large arm-chair beside a table, 
holding in her hands a huge folio volume, over which she is gazing at some distant object, with 
a smile on her face and a roguish twinkle in her round, dark eyes. J. Georg Meyer, who is a 
follower of the old Diisseldorf school, has been much admired in this country, and a number of 
his best works are to be found here. But we have outgrown the smooth and labored manner 
of his style; and his pictures, while the subjects are oftentimes pleasing, fail to impress us, owing 
to the lack of spirit and strength in the treatment. 

In strong contrast with Meyer von Bremen’s manner, are two works by the Hungarian artist, 
Mihaly Munkacsy. This painter has been so often mentioned of late in connection with the 
celebrated picture of A/i/ton dictating to his Daughters, —a canvas which we consider far inferior 
in artistic merit to either of the two on Mr. Gibson’s walls, — that it seems superfluous to speak 
of him here, otherwise, than as an artist far excellence. As a colorist Munkacsy is weak, but his 
treatment is broad and his results are brilliant. His manner is forcibly illustrated in 7he 
Wrestler’'s Challenge, a large picture four feet and a quarter long by three feet high. The 
scene is laid in a low ceiling vault, with casks and bottles and cups around. The vault is lighted 
by one small, arched window on the side, and a hanging lamp suspended from the rafters. 
The challenger —an itinerant Hercules —stands in the centre of the picture, where he has struck 
his most defiant attitude. The challenged stands a little to the right, and is a nobly modelled 
figure, full of that quiet force which, while he is taking in his opponent, shows that the victory 
will be to the strong, as the race is to the swift. Nothing could exceed the expression upon 
the faces of the men, women, and children who are grouped around waiting and watching for 
the fray. Each one of them is a study of human character. Aside from the two central figures 
there are two others, so fine that they can hardly be called secondary. One is an old man sit- 
ting beside the table, evidently the inn-keeper, and the other a little two-year-old, who is helping 
herself to dumplings, while the elders are eager for the trial. Mr. Gibson’s second picture by 
Munkacsy is a Hungarian Encampment on the edge of a forest, the figures by the wagons evi- 
dently those of gypsies. This picture is not equal to the first in execution, but it grows upon 
the beholder, and one returns to it each time with renewed satisfaction. 

Jozef Chelmonski is known to us only by his Souvenir d’un Voyage en Ukraine, dated March, 
1877, and measuring six feet by three feet and a half. A rough sled, made out of hewn logs, is 
being pulled through deep snow by four superb gray horses. The scene is cold and cheerless, 
but all the truer for it. The only relief to the pervading grays is the yellow straw on the floor 
of the sled, the scarlet woollen scarf around the neck of the solitary passenger, and the ver- 
milion crown of the driver’s hat. The horses, which are magnificently modelled, plunge and 
tear to keep warm, and their full action will carry them, soon, out of sight. Belonging to the 
same class of subjects is Schreyer’s Avaé’s Retreat, a fine specimen of this celebrated artist's 
work, full of his mannerisms, which are marked, but not objectionable. Fromentin’s Halt in 
the Desert is in curious contrast with the Schreyer, showing how dissimilarly two artists will 
treat a subject of a similar character. Fromentin’s Arab chargers are sleek, well-bred coursers, 
while Schreyer’s steeds are of the powerful, heavier Wallachian race. In Fromentin’s painting 
there is a noble dignity seldom seen in pictures, and this quality is very manifest in the one 
which Mr. Gibson possesses. 

There is one picture which forms the chef-d’a@uvre of the collection, and stands entirely alone, 
no matter from what stand-point we view it. We refer to Le Triomphe d’une Femme Equivoque, 
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by Thomas Couture. We have spoken of this picture and its author on a previous occasion, — 





soon after the artist’s death,—and what we say now can be little else than a summarized repe- 
tition of what we said then. We look upon Couture as the great master of his time, and we 
claim that his influence will be felt and recognized, when others— names perchance at present 
more famous—are forgotten. Couture was an idealist in the highest, truest, best sense of the 
word, for he was also a moralist. What he lacked most was a delicate, sensitive refinement. 
All of his pictures teach some lesson, even though they represent but a single head, such as 
the Roman Youth, a superb and thoughtful study, also in Mr. Gibson’s possession. 

Le Triomphe d'une Femme Equivoque is a grand allegorical composition, painted in 1873, 
and measuring six feet by four. The design is shown in the sketch here reproduced. The 
story is a serious one, pointing backward and forward, and calling, “Halt!” It tells how, if 
the pleasures of the moment alone are pursued, the thorns and thistles that strew the path will 
assuredly assert themselves when, possibly, it may be too late, even though they seem to bend 
so easily to the will. The life of the principal actress in the scene is made to reflect itself in 
lonely, decrepit age, as surely as the lives of her satellites will reach the goal of debauched 
Silenus. Referring td this great composition, an accomplished and highly esteemed scholar 
recently wrote to its owner: ‘ Cart-ropes cannot drag me from the conviction that the final 
destination of the original, long after you and I and the rest of us are dust and ashes, should 
be a church. If pictures can preach, what more eloquent sermon can be uttered than by this 
painting, in favor of purity and of abhorrence for the path that leads down to utter misery and 
death?” As a technical piece of work, also, this picture must ever hold a high place. It ex- 
hibits in the highest degree Couture’s principles and manner, his theory and his practice, his 
strong and expressive drawing, his rich, brilliant, and suggestive coloring. 

The poetic Hamon has here a delicious idyl, called Mzght, in which the aerial effect of the 
floating figures is exceedingly well rendered. The drawing is poor, and the color ineffective, 
but the taste displayed is exquisite. Cabanel’s Birth of Venus is so well known through the 
engraving by Alphonse Francois, that a minute description would hardly be permissible. The 
form of the goddess is round and voluptuous, and the poetry of gentle motion, as the body 
responds to the undulations of the sea, is marvellously expressed, while the semi-consciousness 
with which she half raises her arm from off her opening lids is most seductive. The picture is 
light in tone and delicate in color, which two qualities render pure a composition that other- 
wise might seem objectionable. 

The marine painters who contribute to the collection are Achenbach, Clays, and Hamilton, 
and their pictures are each good in their individuality. Achenbach has an effective Coast Scene, 
Clays an admirably painted Dead Calm off the coast of Holland, and Hamilton, the only Ameri- 
can artist represented by a meritorious work, an eminently characteristic Sea-Shore. 

Possibly there is no artist of our day whose works have warmer admirers and more out- 
spoken opponents than Jean Baptiste Camille Corot. If it is true, and we think it is, that the 
landscapist shows his art more by conveying an impression faithfully than by reproducing a 
scene with accuracy, then Corot should be awarded the meed, for his pictures seem to portray 
only fleeting thoughts and vague impressions. His great fault is his indistinctness; his pictures 
lack form, and produce their effects by misty indecision. He has, however, a delicate grace of 
sentiment, and a tender, almost timid method of rendering his subject, that show him to be a 
poetical dreamer, in which respect he resembles Turner. Mr. Gibson has two of his landscapes, 
and one of them, At Break of Day, a suggestion of which is given herewith, we admire more 
than any other of the many pictures by Corot which we have seen. It is a very feeling bit of 
nature, when the cool gray of the morning is so delicious. Daubigny is another idealist of the 
Corot stamp, full of taste and pathos, whose pictures are toned to such a harmonious key that 
they almost become monotonous. The landscape by him in Mr. Gibson’s collection is a good 
specimen of his manner. 
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At BREAK oF Day.— By Coror. 


PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY JAMES D. SMILLIE.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


Another artist who, like Corot, stands midway between passionate admiration and_ violent 
condemnation, is Jean Francois Millet. It is claimed that he is an artist who aims in_ his 
pictures at an exact imitation of Nature. We should consider him rather the reverse; that he 
is a rustic poet, who uses Nature with a license, never forgetting her, but imbuing her with 
feeling when she would be cold and irresponsive. The Shepherd is a picture of emotion, of senti- 
ment; the untold tells so much, that one returns to this painting, discovering some new expres- 
sion each time. And yet it is nothing but a shepherd overtaken by night, followed by his flock 
and his faithful dog. The atmospheric effect here is untranslatable into words. It is chilly; the 
sheep are huddled together, and the shepherd has his long cloak closely gathered around him. 
Your sympathy is won for the toiler whose labor is so unremitting, whose life is so lonely; and 
the painter’s philosophy expresses itself in the grave tones of his color. Zhe Shefherd is a 
painted poem, and to appreciate it one must fee/, There is a small etching of this picture, by 
Courtry, but it does no sort of justice to the original. 

Nature, it seems to us, is looked upon by Jules Breton much in the same manner as Millet 
regards it, despite the great apparent difference in the methods of the two artists. Breton, 
as a painter, is the most perfectly rounded and symmetrical now living. He does all things 
well; nothing could be added, no improvement made, to any picture that comes from his easel, 
while the simplicity of his work renders description difficult. Zhe Potato Harvest, probably 
known to many of our readers from the etching by Bracquemond, is simply an episode in the 
daily life of a peasant, —a woman emptying a basket of potatoes into a bushel-bag held for 
the purpose by one of her co-laborers. And yet these two real ideal women, these potato 


gatherers, elevate the whole sex. They are not painted above their station, but in their station; 
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LANDSCAPE AND CaAtrLe. — By TROYON. 


PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY JAMES D. SMILLIE.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


not with delicacy and gentle grace, but teeming with strength and vigor and robust health. 
The painter thus gives them their own idea of perfect beauty, and by this idealization of nature 
he excites admiration and reaps the rich reward of his unrivalled art. It has been well said of 
Jules Breton, that “his pictures are rich in truth, yet not without the elevating ideal element; 
and its ideality is of that genuine kind which is in perfect harmony with reality.” If Breton 
excels in any one particular, it is in his wonderful painting of hands and feet,—the most diffi- 
cult part of the human figure to render satisfactorily. His technical qualities are very high, his 
manner broad, and his coloring unsurpassed. 

Constant Troyon was a capable artist, but he seems to us to have been somewhat overrated. 
His work bears too much the appearance of labor, of hard work; an effect which may arise 
from the fact that he never worked on one picture continuously, if we may trust tradition, until 
it was finished, but kept a number about him in various stages of progress. His Landscape and 
Cattle, as seen in the sketch, is a quiet, dignified, and truthful picture in all its parts. It would 
seem, however, that Crossing the Ford would be a more correct title, as that is what the cattle 
are about to do, while the landscape is quite subordinate. 

The two Bonheurs, Rosa and her brother Auguste,—the latter the more accomplished artist 
of the two,—are represented by very good pictures. To the same class belongs 7he Last Hour, 
by August Schenck, a grand, life-like picture of sheep ready for the shearer. Voltz has a large 
oblong Approach of a Storm, with a herd of cattle contemplating the prospect. Van Marcke’s 
Landscape and Cattle has been reproduced in etching by Mr. Peter Moran, of Philadelphia. In 
this etching the cattle are very well given, but the landscape, a most difficult one to translate 


by the needle, has not been quite so happily rendered. 


CHARLES HENRY HART. 


THE HISTORY 


OF 


WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA 


CHAPTER II. 


~4# HE beginning of engraving made by Anderson others followed. 

He himself had only four pupils: Garret Lansing,—I quote 

from Lossing, —‘‘ of the old Lansing family of Albany; William 

Morgan, of New York; John H. Hall, of Albany; and his (own) 

daughter Ann, who became the wife of Andrew Maverick, a 

copperplate-engraver. LANSING received instructions in the year 

1804, and was the second wood-engraver in America.” He re- 

turned to Albany, and began business, depending for employ- 

ment on Anderson, who sent him box-wood and drawings “ by 

the Albany sloop.” In 1806, (still from Lossing,) “he was 

married to a young lady of wealth, as fortunes were estimated 

in those days, and went to Boston for the purpose of practising his art there,’ but was so 

little encouraged that he went back, and afterwards made his home in New York. He was 

“skilful in the engraving of machinery.” I cannot recover anything of his work. MORGAN 

“engraved well,” but abandoned the graver for the pencil. Though spoken of as Anderson’s 

favorite draughtsman, he seems to have made no particular impress. Hall I shall have to 
speak of later. 

NATHANIEL DEARBORN, a stationer and printer and engraver on copper, whose card in 1814 
bore the words, ‘“‘ Engraver on Wood, School St., Boston,” is said to have brought wood-engraving 
to Boston in 1811. Drake calls him “one of the first” engravers. He was the publisher, so 
late as 1848, of Boston Notions, projected in 1814 and part-published in 1817, containing (says 
Lossing) his earlier engravings. I believe, however, that he was only a letter-engraver; and 
that the first engraver on wood in Boston, entitled to that distinction, was Abel Bowen. 

ABEL BOWEN (Abel C. according to Lossing, only Abel on books published by him, 
A. Bowen on his cuts), was born at Greenbush, opposite Albany, New York; and, after serving 
an apprenticeship at Hudson, began business for himself as a printer in Boston. He was also 
an engraver on copper, where or of whom learning the art I do not find,— probably also at 
Hudson. No doubt his work on copper led to relief-work on metal (in the manner of wood- 
engraving) for surface-printing, and thence to engraving on wood, which he began to practise 
in 1812, I believe self-taught. Lossing speaks of “his style” as “ more like the English engrav- 
ings of our day than like Bewick’s”; but this must be taken to mean only that he copied later 
works as well as Bewick’s. Style can hardly be called his: he was the faithful imitator of the 
various works which in the course of his business he had to copy. I have before me some 
cuts for an American edition of the Young Lady's Book (published by him in 1830), containing 
over seven hundred engravings (including small initial letters), copies of cuts by Thompson, 
S. Williams, Bonner, and others. Three of them, after those three very different engravers 
(that after Thompson here given—unfortunately only from a process reproduction, which fails 
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to render its delicacy), are very remarkable for their 
fidelity to the originals. The distinguishing manner 
of each engraver is so exactly preserved that I was 
with difficulty convinced the cuts were not done 
from transfers. Besides this Young Lady’s Book, his 
most important work in engraving, he published 
several books: the Maval Monument, in 1816, copy- 
righted in 1815, with one hundred and twenty-five 
engravings, one by Anderson, the rest Bowen’s own, 
the book also compiled by him; A Topographical 
and Historical Description of Boston, in 1817, with 
cuts from drawings by S. Dearborn; a History of 
Boston, with engravings on wood and metal; also 
Bowen’s Picture of Boston, with two copperplates, 
beside wood-cuts, by himself, and other copperplates 
by Joseph Andrews, in 1829. The work through all 
these is very much of the same character as Dr. 
Anderson’s earliest cuts. a Sige 

In 1810, WILLIAM MASON, a native of Connecti- SS ea 


cut, introduced the art to Philadelphia. He was soon SAE SS eS Se 
From the ‘“‘ Young Lady’s Book.” 





followed by his pupil, Gilbert. Later I come upon 
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the names of Fairchild, in Hartford; Horton, in Bal- 
timore; Barber, in New Haven. Of the last, still 
living in New Haven, in his eighty-third year, I am 
able to give some brief notice. 

JoHN W. BARBER was born at Windsor, Conn., 
on the 2d of February, 1798. When he was but 
thirteen years old, the death of his father left him 
as sole support of his family. He worked on their 
small farm, learned to hoe and dig and plough, to 
cut wood, milk a cow, drive a yoke of cattle, also 
to “turn up brick in a brick-yard, and to pound 
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clothes for the women on washing-days.” Before 


AFTeR Bewick.— By A. Bowen. 


then, a studious, thoughtful boy, fascinated by the 
pictures in his books, he had begun to imitate them,—‘“ at seven years of age” trying his 
hand on a pen-and-ink design for Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar. At East Windsor the then 
best letter-engraver in the United States, Mr. Abner Reid, had a bank-note engraving establish- 
ment, and to him the young farmer was apprenticed. Philadelphian Mason, also an apprentice 
of Reid’s, must have been there not long before him. In 1823, he came to New Haven and 
took an office for engraving. Since then he has been at once draughtsman, engraver, author, 
editor, and publisher. The first of his publications was a series of wood-cuts on a half-sheet: 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress exhibited in a Metamorphosis, or a Transformation of Pictures. Of 
his many works the principal have been topographical and historical: History and Antiquities of 
New Haven; History of New England; European Historical Collections ; Collections of Connecticut ; 
etc. Tor the Connecticut history, published in 1837, he travelled in a one-horse wagon, collect- 
ing materials and making sketches for the two hundred illustrations to the book. From 1856 to 
1861 he was preparing The Past and Present of the United States, for which he engraved some 
four hundred cuts from original drawings by himself. I may speak in this place even of his 
latest works, for they are all of the style and character of the earliest days, without change or 
improvement. His chief ambition has been, not success in engraving, but to “preach the Gospel 
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by means of pictures”: toward which end he has 
issued, in addition to his historical, various emble- 
matic books, since combined in a thick octavo 
volume known as the Sible Looking-Glass, of 
which it must be owned that the pious intention 
asks more praise than either the designs or the 
engraving. The cut here given, from Zasy Lessons 
in Reading, New Haven, 1824, is a fair sample of 
his work. He could not be neglected in a history 
of American engraving. 


JoserH ALEXANDER ADAMS, next of impor- 





From “ Easy Lessons 1n READING.” — By Barser. 


tance in order of time, stands out also as first in 
talent in our historical course. Nearly all I know of him (self-taught like Anderson and Bowen) 
I have learned either from his letters to me or in recent conversations with him. He had been 
so entirely forgotten that I had difficulty in finding that he was yet alive: his name on the books 
of the National Academy of Design, of which he became an associate in 1841, being only re- 
tained because the Academy had not been notified of his death. He was born at New German- 
town, Hunterdon County, New Jersey, in 1803; and was apprenticed at an early age to the 
printing business, having successively three masters, the first failing and the second giving up 
business. At the age of twenty-one he went to New York, and for three weeks worked there 
as a journeyman printer. During his apprenticeship he first tried his hand at engraving. A 
cut of a boot was wanted for some shoemaker’s newspaper advertisement, and the printer’s fore- 
man attempted to engrave one. Engravers were scarce in those days: only three, I think, in 
New York, — Anderson and his pupils, Lansing and Morgan. The foreman unsuccessful, young 
Adams made attempt, and so far succeeded as to satisfy the immediate need and to stimulate 
himself to further essays, though without any instruction, and knowing absolutely nothing of the 
ordinary process of engraving. In his own words, he proceeded as follows: —‘“I intensely 
blackened the block with India ink, then marked the outlines of the subject with a point, and 
cut away at it. I had not then even heard of finished drawings being made on the wood. I 
worked in this manner for about six months. One day Mr. Samuel Wood, a publisher of 
juvenile books, advised me to go to see Dr. Anderson. I told him I was afraid he might think 
I wanted to steal his art; but he replied that the Doctor was not a man of that kind. I mus- 
tered courage, and, after walking several times to and fro in front of his house, ventured to 
knock at the door, entered, and saw him for the first time. I found him very pleasant and 
communicative. He showed me the block he was then working on; and, to my astonishment, 
I found the whole design was neatly washed on the block, complete, with India ink alone. This 
was entirely a new idea to me. I went home, and the next day adopted the same plan, which 
[ pursued ever after. The Doctor was very kind to me; gave me many hints, such as lowering 
parts of the block after the manner of Bewick, so as to print faintly. He also sent me customers 
occasionally. He laid before me several of Bewick’s works which I had never heard of before, 
and also showed me many other specimens of cuts done by English and old German artists.” 
The cuts done in those days were few, the principal for toy-books and similar juvenile works, 
published by Samuel Wood, Mahlon Day, Solomon King, and other New York publishers. 
Now and then a frontispiece or a few cuts in the text of a book would be wanted; but most 
of the work required was for labels for cotton goods, or soap-stamps, hand-bills, playing-cards, 
and such like. Books were not profusely illustrated as now,—what illustration was used was 
generally copperplate; and the young engraver knew what it was to be out of work and at 
times without a cent in his pocket. But he persevered. In 1831 he was able to make a voyage 
to England, probably incited to that by the coming to this country, in 1829, of Abraham J. 
Mason, an English wood-engraver, from whom he may have had introductions to Thompson, 
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Bonner, and others. He was gone four months, seeing, learning, and his ambition spurred by 
what he saw to higher effort. Two or three years after his return he drew (a copy from a 
copperplate) and engraved a frontispiece for the 7veasury of Knowledge, published in New York 
by James Conner: on a small duodecimo page a full-length portrait of Washington, in a square 
2! x 1} inches, surrounded by circular subjects rather less than a nickel cent, the arms of the 
thirteen States of the Union enwreathed with oak and laurel, a figure of Liberty at top,—the 
minuteness and delicacy of which may challenge comparison with anything I know of in engrav- 
ing on wood. This was executed in 1834. Not so minute, but of equal excellence, is another 
frontispiece, of the same size, with figures representing Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, and 
views of Paris, Rome, Calcutta, Cairo, London, and Buenos Ayres. The Washington frontispiece 
was followed by two cuts for the Cottage Bible, also published by James Conner, long since, I 
believe, out of print. Impressions of these, the J/assacre of the Innocents and Facobl’s Dream 
(the latter after a picture by Washington Allston), drawn on the wood by Adams _ himself, — 
not burnished proofs, but prints on hard paper by the hand-press (his own beautiful printing), 
—I have in my possession, given me by him. His own collection of proofs, and many blocks, 
were lost in the great fire of 1835. The cuts for the 7reasury of Kuowledge and the Cottage 
Bible were also destroyed by fire some two years later. 

The two last-named engravings are of his best, if not his very best work, yet unequalled 
in this country, and worthy to rank beside the best of the great old time in England. Nothing 
more sweet or tender has been done than the Dream: the figures well drawn; the distant 
angels rendered more aerial by an almost imperceptible white line, lightening but not destroying 
the first cutting; the clouds pure in line and fine in tone; the foreground a rich white line; 
the whole cut as good as if it had been done by Thompson, or Branston, whose style it most 
resembles. The A/assacre, after Coignet, also drawn by himself, a bolder cut, is almost if not 
quite as good. A little figure of a soldier coming down the steps is cross-lined so finely that I 
did not at first observe the cross work. The intention had been simply to reduce the color, to 
give air and distance; but with true artist feeling, though the lines were not to be seen, he had 
been as careful with them as with the first cutting, and they were as well disposed as the first 
and in harmony with them. No better work, I would repeat, than these two cuts has been done 
even in the best time of England. Their size is about 4} X 3} inches. 

Of about the same date, I imagine, is a vase that I would have taken for Thompson’s en- 
eraving: I can give no higher praise. A cut of Canute’s Reproof, and a frontispiece to Evenings 
at Home, both drawn by Chapman, and several other cuts printed on a delicate gray ground, 
with high lights of white, are equally beautiful and as highly finished. A small cut of Foshua 
commanding the sun to stand still, drawn by Chapman, and engraved for some Scripture story- 
book, deserves especial notice for the daring use he has made of solid black. In the early 
part of 1835 he began to copy a series of Bzble [/lustrations published by Seeley, of London, 
chiefly landscapes about the size of an octavo page, engraved by Thompson, S. Williams, 
Orrin Smith, Powis, and others. Some eight of these were transferred and engraved by him. 
One copied from Powis, one of Powis’s best landscapes (no man then engraved better land- 
scapes), is so exact to the original, even in character and value and vigor of line, as to be 
easily mistaken for it. He was to engrave the whole series, but was prevented by the sudden 
death of his employer. The eight were, I believe, afterwards published along with the originals 
of the remainder of the series (by arrangement with the London house) by Van Nostrand & 
Dwight, of New York. I would also note a landscape, of his own putting on the wood, from 
an oil-painting by Morse, the first President of the National Academy, which in its clearness 
and purity of line reminds me again of Powis. 

One other of his principal works is the Last Arrow, engraved in 1837 for the New York 
Mirror, and afterwards printed (Mr. Lossing tells me) in the Family Magazine. The drawing is 
by Chapman; the subject is the pursuit of an Indian by some settlers, —the Indian, on a rock 
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FOSS ULLION in the foreground, aiming his last arrow at his enemies; a woman with 
ge fl oe <"y a child in her arms is at his feet. The size of this engraving is 7} x 
ie | ==¢ is 4} inches. It is bolder in treatment than the Facob's Dream: the two 
ies +}: I consider his best productions. I have an impression given me by 
Ge Mr. Adams, and he has a proof of it. I know not where else it may 
rid be seen, except badly printed in the Mew York Mirror, or in Vol. VI. 
iad of the Family Magazine, wherever those obsolete works may yet be 
hed preserved. Proofs and blocks burned, there is little to be got at, unless 
be by chance at some old bookstore, by which the real worth and extent 
iad of his work can be fairly estimated. As in the case of Anderson, 
td scarcely anything is accessible even to the most perseveringly curious. 
6s Besides himself I have found but one man having any proofs of his 
hid cuts. To him, an engraver, of Hartford, Mr. S. H. Clark, I am indebted 
ve for sight of some things of which even Adams has not impressions, 
es More may be scattered here and there, and copies may yet exist of the 
hd Treasury of Knowledge and the Cottage Bible; but who can tell where? 
4 He is to be known now only by the cuts in the Bible published by 
ioe Messrs. Harper. 
ie This was projected in 1837, at a time when he wanted employment 
hed for his pupils. He thought that an octavo Bible, with a number of 
hed small illustrations, would command a sale; and for this he took trans- 
124 fers of some forty English cuts after designs by Martin, Westall, and 
pe others. These engraved, it appeared worth while to add to the number. 
io So the project grew; and, being taken hold of by the Harpers, resulted 
se in the larger quarto edition so well known, which yet keeps its ground 
it as the best illustrated American Bible. Its first appearance was in 1843; 
bs and it has retained to the present day its original form, ‘‘ embellished 
Mad with sixteen hundred historical engravings by J. A. Adams, more than 
rad fourteen hundred of which are from original designs by J. G. Chapman.” 
be g.£ £ 2% The exceptions are the transfers before mentioned, square cuts, for 
ees = af which, when the intended size was enlarged, Chapman drew a set of 


Ue eES SY elaborately ornamented borders; and the half-page landscape vignettes, 


Part or Pace Borer. also transferred or copied, from cuts after Harvey, these last better 
From Harper's Tluminaed Bible. engraved than the bordered cuts, as copies from better originals might 
be. There is none of Adams’s own work in these transfers; and the numerous small figure and 
landscape illustrations by Chapman are all from the hands of his pupils, John Gordon and 


Robert Roberts, or of other engravers employed by him,—as may be expected, of very unequal 





From Harper’s ILLUMINATED BIBLE. 


merit, done under his direction only, with perhaps here and there some manual assistance in 
touching — correction of drawing or improvement in tone or effect. All actually and entirely of 
his own work are the frontispieces and titles to the Old and New Testaments, the initial headings 
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ENGRAVING BY J. A. ADAMs. — HEADING TO MATTHEW. 


From Harper’s Illuminated Bible. 


to the first chapters of Genesis and Matthew, the ornamen- 
tal page borders (except those of the Family Records), 
and Chapman’s borders to the square transfers before 
spoken of. Through the courtesy of Messrs. Harper, I 
am able to give specimens of the Master, as well as of 
the general character of the fourteen hundred small cuts. 
Of these I can but regretfully say that the electrotypes 
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are only an insufficient and unfair representation. Yet 











G PANR NS TNC more have I to regret the impossibility of proving by 


even any reproduction of the engravings the justice of 
such praise as I have rendered to his other works. 
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The firm, honest exactness and clearness of Adams’s 
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t work, executed with thorough knowledge of and as thor- 
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4 SSE Sopa | ough adaptation to the needs of printing, is plain here as 

in the engravings I have previously described; and if we 
miss somewhat of the variety of line and richness of color and tone which I have claimed as 
belonging to his other works, that is certainly attributable to Chapman, whose precise and 
mechanical drawing, in formal imitation of copperplate, every line, however delicate, set down 
with perfect distinctness, required an almost slavish following, which must have sorely tried the 
patience of the engraver. In objecting, however, to this style of mock copperplate, I must not 
do injustice to Chapman. His freest drawings were very beautiful. I have one lying before me, 
the initial heading for the first page of some child’s book. It is most delicately, yet firmly 
drawn, the faintest line sharp and clean, as in an etching,—only some little light tint rubbed in 
in the background. It would furnish an excellent lesson for the but too often hasty and sloppy 
draughtsman, a sufficient answer to those who would speak slightingly of “only a draughtsman 
on wood.” Drawing, engraving, and printing were all marvels at the time of this book’s pro- 
duction; and it well deserved the popularity it immediately obtained, and which it yet holds. It 
has a special value for the student of American engraving. 

In our judgment of Mr. Adams, as of Dr. Anderson, the difficulties he encountered, not only 
in his first essays in engraving, but when he had reached his full success, must be borne in 
mind. When his Bible went to press, he had to prepare (technically, to overlay) his own blocks. 
There was no printer capable of that. Certain improvements, yet in use, in the press itself are 
also his work. He was the first electrotyper in this country, the inventor also of several im- 
provements in that process. And to him engravers are indebted (though it be but a question- 
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able indebtedness) for the knowledge of how to transfer a print to the block, to save the trouble 
of drawing, or to procure a perfect fac-simile. It was for some time his secret, and safe in his 
power, sure to be only well used, not employed as an aid to idle incompetence; but it was 
stolen from one of his pupils, and so became common, to the depravation of those who used it 
out of sheer laziness or for the sake of cheapness, and to the injury of unfortunate apprentices 
compelled to travel in such fashion (like swimming on corks) to the destruction of all self- 
reliance. Adams was an artist, —so unharmed by any process. In his early days he was a con- 
scientious and diligent student, drawing from casts and from the life, knowing well that only 
through artistic study can the engraver claim to be considered an artist, or perfect himself in 
his special profession. The Bible was published in 1843. The sale was such that his share of 
the profits gave him means to travel and a competence for life. He made three visits to 
Europe, and was there altogether eight years. Since his return, his inventive genius engaged in 
other matters, the world of Art has unfortunately lost him. To sum up, his graver drawing is 
always good, and in the mechanism of his art, in the disposition and perfection of lines, his 
engraving will take rank beside the best of English or other work. I may add as worthy of 
remark, that his printing of his own engravings is equal to the best of any time,— better than 
anything to be obtained at the present day. 

Here it may be well to notice some special differences in the methods of procedure of our 
early engravers. Anderson and Adams soon found the advantage of having the drawing fairly 
made upon the wood, which left them free to invent their own lines, and which gave even to 
Anderson, who never reached the originality of Adams, a free-handedness not to be obtained 
by their first process of engraving upon a blackened block. Adams’s work has a distinguishing 
character of its own. Anderson, though his admiration for Bewick limited his range, was yet 
free-handed. In Bowen’s work what we find, however good, is neither original nor free-handed. 
He is simply a careful copier: owing to the fact that he never departed from the first method 
of working. In 1831, some years after Adams, following the example of Anderson, had begun 
to make his drawings upon the wood, Bowen was still engraving on the black block: perhaps 
easier to him, in so much as it was similar to the process of copper-engraving, —to his practice 
in which also much of his excellence may be attributed. I had difficulty in being convinced 
that his work was not altogether from transfers, till assured to the contrary by Mr. Mallory. 
He writes to me of the Young Lady's Book: “ All the cuts were done on a black ground; 
and all that was done in Boston was executed in that way.” “In working on the black ground 
the copy was reversed by a mirror, and constantly under the engraver’s eyes.” Mr. Crossman 
and Mr. Kilburn (with Mr. Mallory pupils of Bowen) confirm his account of the then usual 
procedure. General outlines being traced, the engraver had but to closely follow, line by 
line, the original before him,—a method insuring mechanical exactness, but fatal to the indi- 
viduality of genius, fatal to anything to be called art. Adherence to such a course accounts 
for Bowen’s inferiority to Adams and Anderson. He was, however, a notable man, not only for 
his own work;so qualified, but also for the pupils who came from him, — Hartwell, the brothers 
Devereux, Greenough, Croome, Childs, Crossman, Mallory, and Kilburn (the last three yet 
living). George Loring Brown, the painter, and Hammatt Billings, the architect, began life also 
as wood-engravers with him. 


W. J. LINTON. 
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WAS AND AS IT IS. 
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THE TEMPLE OF ZEUS. 
















( Conclusion.) 


LTHOUGH the art of Pheidias is thus in every respect 
unlike that of Paionios, the two artists have been con- 
stantly associated as master and scholar. For this there 

is not the slightest foundation. Pausanias, the only author who 
mentions Paionios, says that “he was a native of Mende in 
Thrace,’ and is silent about his artistic parentage, a question 
which the learned German archzologist, Dr. Heinrich Brunn, 
discusses in a paper read before the Academy of Sciences at 
Munich! In it he brings forward many arguments to prove 
that Paionios belonged to a hitherto unrecognized school of 
sculpture, which flourished in the north of Greece, whose style 
is made known to us by many coins, and some sculptures, such 
as the relief of Philis from Thasos, and the grave-slab of a 
warrior from Thessalonika, which, 
though not from Mende itself, are 
from neighboring provinces. They 
show the same “ pictorial weakness” 
( Weichlichkeit), the same “ absence 
of plastic development (Durchbil- 
dung) and want of deep understand- 
ing of the inner organism,” as the 
marbles of the eastern pediment at 
Olympia; and these faults in com- 
mon are naturally and simply to 
be accounted for by supposing that 
they have a common origin. So far, 
then, as the understanding of the ar- 
tistic character “of the pediment 
statues is concerned, it is not,” says 
Dr. Brunn, “necessary for us to 
go beyond the home of Paionios 
in search of foreign influences, no 
traces of which are to be found 
in his works.” All have the same 
character, because their excellences 
and defects spring from the same 


1 Sitzungsberichte, 1877, Heft 1. 
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source.! Accepting the conclusions of one who is certainly one of the most competent judges 
of ancient sculpture in Europe, we may look upon the marbles of the eastern gable as the work 
of a sculptor bred in a school more pictorial than plastic; a school which neither aimed at a 
close and literal rendering of nature, like the Aiginetan; nor at a severe and puristic treatment 
of form, like the Peloponnesian; nor at an ideal reached by the elimination of all baser particles 
from the pure gold obtained by virtue of selection, like the Attic. In judging these marbles, 
we must also remember the peculiar conditions under which they were probably worked out, — 
namely, by inferior workmen, from sketches more or less hastily made,—and also take into 
consideration the added effect which was given to them by color. 

This is no matter of conjecture, as Dr. Georg Treu shows in the following passage, written 
at Athens in June last: —‘ That the temple sculptures once blazed with color, we have hitherto 
been able to conclude only from the way in which certain parts, such as the hair and beard, 
appeared unfinished, from want of detail, which was supplied by color. At last, however, we 
have had the good fortune to discover a great piece of drapery under the fallen drum of a 
column, the front part of which is covered with a lively, perfectly preserved, darkish-red hue. 
Further researches showed us clearly how it had happened that the color had adhered only to 
this piece of stone. It belonged without question to the chlamys of the central figure of the 
western gable (the Apollo), and was perfectly protected from the weather by the outstretched 
arm and the advanced thigh of the figure. 


The red mantle of this colossal image will remain 
for the future an assured fact in the field of ancient polychromatic decoration.” In considering 


Egyptian temples we are accustomed to accept color as a powerful factor in effect, but in those 
of the Greeks we are loath to do so. Their pale ruins, whose only tones are those which they 
have received from the sun’s rays, seem to contradict the fact; and if here and there a fragment 
of marble shows some faint stain of red or blue, we reluctantly admit its evidence in favor of a 
system which is foreign to our modern notions of propriety. Such a discovery as this at Olympia 
is, then, a matter of importance, and especially valuable as going to prove that polychromy con- 
stituted a most important part of its effect. Now that we know that the gable statues were bright 
with color, we can more readily believe that it lent its charm to every architectural detail; as, 
for instance, that the mutules were red on the outer side, and blue on the under, like the 
guttze and the triglyphs, and that the marble cyma and the anthemions were of a brownish 
red. Color, in short, met the eye everywhere, from the image of ivory and gold, with its dyed 
patterns, within the temple, to the Victory over the gable of the pronaos. Its disappearance 
from the surface of the gable statues makes them appear unfinished, and this, together with their 
forced proximity to the eye, renders it impossible for us to judge what their effect was when 
they were painted in harmony with their surroundings, and raised to a great height in the air. 
On the other hand, it must be confessed that the feeling of their dependence upon color and 
distance for effect, which comes over us as we look at them in their actual condition, proves 
their plastic inferiority to the pediment statues of the Parthenon, which, although seen under 
equally disadvantageous circumstances, suggest no such want to the mind. 

Fortunately for Paionios as well as for ourselves, the really beautiful statue of Nike (Fig. 1), 
his last and greatest work at Olympia, has survived to vindicate his claim to a higher place 
among Greek sculptors than he would have appeared entitled to had the modern world been 
obliged to judge him only by the marbles of which we have been speaking. The statue bore 
the following inscription upon its triangular base: ‘“ The Messenians and the Naupaktians have 
consecrated this image to Zeus, as a tithe of the booty taken from the enemy. Paionios of 
Mende made it, and gained the prize for the akroteria placed upon the temple.”? The roof 

1 Archdologische Zeitung, 2tes und 3tes Heft: Berichte aus Olympia, p. 122. 

2 Pausanias (V. 26) is not altogether in accord with the inscription in stating his belief that the booty referred to was taken 
from the Acharnanians, B. c. 429. The Messenians themselves, he adds, say that they gave the statue jointly with the Athenians, in 
memory of the affair of Sphakteria, B. c. 455, and that they did not mention the name of their enemies, the Lacedzmonians, because 


they feared them. In commenting upon the discrepancy M. Rayet (Gazetle des Beaux Arts, February, 1877) says that the establish- 
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ornaments (akroteria) here referred to, were the gilded bronze Victory and the two vases of the 
same material on the apex and the lower angles of the pediment, which, as is evident by the 
tenor of the inscription, were made by Paionios before the Nike. It stood in front of the temple 
facade, on the summit of a three-sided shaft which diminished upwards from its base. This 
shaft, formed of ten blocks of marble resting on an oblong slab of the same, was not a column, 
which no Greek would have used for any but its legitimate architectural purpose, but an elon- 
gated pedestal, raised upon which the Nike with its wings of gilded bronze must have produced 
an admirable effect. Its superiority as a work of art to any of the marbles of the eastern gable 
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Fig. 2. 





makes it difficult to believe that they are by the same artist; but on a closer examination we 
see that, though Paionios rises to a far higher level in the Nike, he is still true to the northern 
school in which he was bred. He shows his fidelity to its realism in the rotundity of the 
stomach and the breadth of the thighs, defects of nature “which Attic taste,” as M. Rayet 
justly remarks, ‘‘ would have attenuated”; as also by a want of clear derivation of the folds of 
the drapery from the shape and action of the limbs, by occasional hardness of line, and imper- 
ment at Naupaktos of the emigrants from Messene who joined in the fight took place in 425, and adds, “ Whether we adopt the 
ve rsion of Pausanias or that of the Messenians, the possible error in the date of the Nike is only five or six years.” Late advices 
from Olympia announce the discovery of the head of the Nike. The face is broken away, like that of the Artemisia found at 


Halikarnassos, but otherwise the head is reported to be well preserved. As the left leg and right foot of the figure had previously 
been discovered, an almost complete restoration is now made possible. 
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fect execution, but above all by the pictorial nature of his subject. A figure which would fall 
if not sustained by wings is non-plastic, and as applied to the image of Victory is of northern 
origin. It was first used by the painter Aglaophon of Thasos, the father of Polygnotos, by whom, 
if Dr. Brunn is right in his conjectures, that pictorial element of art was brought to Athens 


which is unknown to the old Attic and Peloponnesian schools. The Athenian Nike was wing- 


less, as it was said, that Victory might never fly away from Athens; but this poetical reason was 
perhaps the more readily admitted in sculpture because wings, when used as Paionios used them, 
to give apparent support to a marble figure thrown completely out of the perpendicular, are not 
admissible in sculpture. The Victory of Brescia has wings, but, as she stands intent upon her 
work, they are simply suggestive of her pussibilities of flight. So also the lovely Victories of the 


balustrade of the temple of Nike Apteros at Athens have wings, but use them not. To see flying 
Victories in marble we must go to Rome, and even there we shall only find them in reliefs, or, if 
in the round, of small proportions. When German critics say of the Olympian Nike, “She 
shoots through the air like a bird,’ —‘“ the laws of matter do not seem to apply to her,” —“ she 
actually flies,”—they make us feel how essentially pictorial she is, and this is what sculpture 
never can be without ceasing to be what sculpture ought to be, namely, plastic. That it can 
be so even when applied to the treatment of this same subject, we have proof in the Nike of 
Samothrace at the Louvre, a headless and wingless figure, which, despite its colossal propor- 
tions, seems to rise like smoke into the air without external aid. One long unbroken line sweeps 
from the breast to the feet in a continuous curve, like that of a half-bent bow, driving the figure 
upwards with an impulse which needs no help from wings. To lift marble from the earth in 
this way, namely, by permeating the block with the spirit of motion conveyed to the eye by 
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means of lines of form and drapery, is truly sculptural and legitimate; but to put wings upon 
the shoulders and launch the figure from its pedestal is as truly pictorial and _ illegitimate. 
Although on these grounds the Nike of Paionios may be criticised, it must be admired as a 
bold and original creation, unequalled in lightness and grace, and in all respects save one a 
master work. 

To complete our survey of the plastic decorations of the temple of Zeus, we must consider 
the so-called metopes, which, contrary to general usage, were placed at the ends of the building 
beneath the colonnade, on either side of the doorways leading into the cella and the opisthodo- 
mos. They represent the twelve labors of Herakles, and are summarily catalogued by Pausanias} 
without mention of the artists who sculptured them. The four which represent the victories 
of Herakles over the Cretan Bull (Fig. 3), the Nemean Lion (Fig. 4), and the triple-bodied 
Geryones, as well as the seated figure of the Stymphalian Artemis, were discovered by the 
French explorers at Olympia in 1829, and sent to Paris, where they have long decorated one of 
the sculpture galleries of the Louvre. Fragments of seven other metopes have been found at 
Olympia by the German explorers, of which one, that relating to Atlas and the apples of the 
Hesperides (Fig. 2), is almost entire. It is evident at the most cursory glance that these metopes 
were designed by artists of different schools, and probably put into marble by Elian workmen. 





The system of treating bodily forms and draperies by masses, with as few details as possible, and 
the depending upon color and distance to give a finished effect to surface, is indeed identical 
in all, but their style and spirit vary, indicating the agency of artists bred in different schools. 
Thus the Atlas metope, straight-lined and rigidly draped, carefully modelled, with attention to 
the leading details of form, appears to be a work of the Peloponnesian school by ‘an artist 
thoroughly acquainted with organic structure; the Stymphalian Artemis is northern Greek, i. e. 
pictorial like the work of Paionios, strikingly simple, and somewhat heavy and awkwardly posed ; 
lastly, the group of Herakles and the Cretan Bull is Attic, —not old Attic or Pheidian, but Attic 
as we know it in the western pediment figures by Alkamenes, i. e. dramatic, vigorous, full of 
life and action. Throwing his body backwards, Herakles seizes the bull by the horns, and turns 
his neck round to the shoulder with overpowering force. Vigorously conceived and grandly 
composed, this fragment deserves to be ranked as one of the master-pieces of Greek dramatic 
sculpture. 

It forms the strongest contrast with the lately discovered metope shown in Fig. 2. The three 
figures in the composition are those of Atlas, a Hesperide, and Herakles, who stands between 
them, with a cushion between his shoulders and his arms raised above his bowed head to sup- 
port the weight of the heavens which he has temporarily undertaken to bear. In this task he 
is assisted by the Hesperide, who stands behind him draped in a Dorian peplos, whose folds 


1 Lib. V. ch. ro. 
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reach to her feet in straight, falling lines of archaic simplicity. Meanwhile, Atlas standing 


before the demigod offers him a handful of those golden apples from the garden of the Hes- 
perides which Gaia gave to Hera when she took Zeus to be her husband. The style of this 
metope, says Dr. Brunn, “is unquestionably in absolutely diametrical opposition to that of the 
pediment statues. It is a master work of Peloponnesian sculpture, the finest which we possess 
of the time of Polyklete. Nowhere is there vagueness or want of precision, but everywhere 
clearness, certainty, firmness, in the strictest, strongest language of genuine sculpture.” 

The same variety of treatment which is observable in the more important plastic decorations 
of the temple, such as the gable sculptures and the metopes, is recognizable in the lesser orna- 
mental details, such as the lions’ heads which served as water-spouts along the edge of the roof, 
showing a haste to complete the building which could only be satisfied by co-operative labor, 
While Pheidias and his assistants were at work upon the colossal Zeus in their workshop, 
Paionios, Alkamenes, and perhaps other masters of whose names we are ignorant, had numbers 
of native sculptors occupied in putting their designs and sketches into marble. These, when 
finished, were raised to their destined places, and colored in harmony with each other and their 
surroundings. 

The day at last came when the splendid edifice, glittering with gold, and resplendent with 
color, stood amid the groves of the Altis beneath the blue canopy of heaven, a wonder and 
delight to all who were privileged to look upon it. Impossible as it is for us to conceive the 
magnificence of a building whose many component elements were fused into an incomparable 
unit, we may indeed regret that time and man have dealt so ruthlessly even with those parts 
of it which, by strength of material, might under happier circumstances have been spared 
to us. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


( Zo be continued.) 
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IN THEIR RELATION TO ARCHITECTURE, 
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(Concluded from page 195.) 
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CHARITY. 


FROM THE Fresco By GIOTTO IN THE CHAPEL OF THE ARENA AT Papua. 





of the separate elements of his building 








, to give vivacity and interest to spaces otherwise lifeless, 


HE work which Giotto did as a painter 
at Padua, at Pisa, at Rome, at Naples, 
as well as in Assisi and Florence, was main- 
ly accessory to architecture, and though 
seldom, if ever, on buildings designed by 
himself, yet so complete was the mutual 
relation of the arts, that the joint product 
of painter and architect seems often but 
the creation of one spirit. Even in his 
time, however, and still in greater degree 
as time went on, painting became a more 
important element in the building than the 
architectural structure itself. The causes 
of this change were numerous; they lay 
deep in the moral and social conditions of 
the age, as well as in the natural evolution 
of the arts. The change was essentially of 
equal injury to both the arts, though the 
evil results were most conspicuous in ar- 
chitecture, and the single example of the 
Sistine chapel is sufficient to illustrate how 
both arts suffered from loss of sympathy 
in conjoint production. 

But with this decline we will not occupy 
ourselves, but rather attempt to determine 
some of the principles which guided archi- 
tect and painter in their common work in 
the better days of the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries. In the very inception of 
his design the architect took account of 
painting as the chief assistant in producing 
the effect which he sought in his building. 
By its means he was to secure the color 
required, not merely to give the needed 
general tone and hue to his walls, but to 
reinforce the value and define the function 
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to mark with distinctness the leading lines of his edifice, and to make the beauty of its propor- 
tions more obvious and impressive. To accomplish these ends, the painter recognized to be th 
object of his work. His art was primarily decorative; that is, it was to be in the first place 
appropriately beautiful in its color and in its relations, whatever else it might be. The double 
nature of his art occasioned him no perplexity. Within the scheme of color decoration he felt 
that there was abundant freedom of opportunity for the expression of emotion or sentiment, — 
for the representation of character or incident. He had, indeed, a story to tell, and the conditions 
upon which he was to tell it were not so much restraints as supports to his vivid imagination. 

But though the first and fundamental object of the painter was to make his work decorative, 
and to enhance by it the character and beauty of the architectural spaces and forms upon or 
in relation with which it was to be displayed, his second and not inferior object was to make 
it interesting,—to awaken by its means the associations appropriate to the building which it 
adorned, and to quicken the emotions or stimulate the thoughts connected with the objects to 
which the building itself was dedicated. This task during the great centuries of Italian art was 
comparatively easy, for what may be called the public interests of men were concentrated to a 
much greater degree than in subsequent times upon two main topics: religion, —the relation 
of this world to another, the eternal destiny of man; and politics,—the true order and govern- 
ment of the state, or of the community of which each individual formed a part. Both of these 
great topics, and especially religion in all its aspects, presented themselves to the imagination 
in concrete and material forms, which rendered them natural subjects of pictorial representation. 
The faith of the multitude was ardent, and it was based upon simple, and for the most part 
material conceptions. The political ideas of the time were also simple, and held with a degree 
of passion the effect of which is difficult to realize in days of more complex and developed 
social theories and relations. The artist was himself wholly under the sway of the sentiment and 
faith of his people. 

Moreover, the thirteenth century, and the early part of the fourteenth, in Italy, was an age in 
which the poetic imagination was stimulated beyond the usual measure. The inspiration of the 
poetic spirit was in the air that all men breathe. The shepherd boy on the mountain-side was 
filled with it, the artisan in the narrow street of the city did his work in unconscious obedience 
to the dictates of the imagination. It was the very atmosphere of art, and the artist, sensitive 
to all the influences of his time, and following closely, to use Dante’s phrase, behind the 
dictator, gave the consummate expression to the faith and feeling of the community. It mat- 
tered not whether he was called to adorn church or cloister or public hall. The subject he was 
to treat would in any case be familiar. His part was to give to it the most impressive and 
direct treatment. His own soul was full of it. It had a real and vital interest to him, and to 
every man who should see his work. The same subject was frequently repeated, but each artist 
had his own way of presenting it, and it was to his advantage that the scene and its natural 
associations should require no explanation in words, but should appeal directly through the eye 
to the heart and the intelligence of the spectator. It is this absence of research, of remoteness, 
of novelty, which gave to the works great part of their power, and elevated their purely artistic 
character. They were not the expressions of merely individual fancies, of wilfulness or caprice 
of genius, dependent for effect upon special personal qualities or gifts, and requiring specially 
trained sympathies for their appreciation, or special learning for their comprehension; but they 
had universal and immediate significance. 

It is true that the taste of the age led often to symbolic and allegoric representations. But 
even these were for the most part readily intelligible and familiar types, and, however cold 
abstractions they may now seem to us, with our altered modes of conception, they were full of 
warmth and significance in a time when religion and poetry alike found in symbolism the 
favorite mode of expression of the simplest and most affecting truths. The Divine Comedy is 
the proof of the permanent power of symbolic art, provided only that the artist be possessed 
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of imagination of sufficient force to give real form and life to the abstractions of the under- 
standing. 

Thus it is that the works of the painters of those days are the most important records of 
the times, — records, not indeed of historic incidents, but of the spirit, passions, and convictions 
of living men. They interpret character and history. 

It would be not without interest to illustrate the close relation of art with life by the study 
in detail of some of the series of paintings with which the walls of the churches and palaces 
of these centuries are adorned; to read the application and interpretation of the Bible story, and 
of the fortunes and destiny of man, as they are depicted on the doubly sacred walls of the Pisan 
Campo Santo, or the representation of the life of St. Francis in the Bardi chapel in Santa 
Croce, or of the labors and triumph of St. Dominic and his order in the Spanish chapel; or 
some other of the multitude of similar works. But such a study might seem too remote from 
a practical application to the mood, the faith, and the demands of our own time. Instead of 
dwelling upon these, I turn to the paintings with which in the fourteenth century the Sienese 
adorned the walls of one of the halls of their public palace, the Palace of the Republic, the City 
Hall of the ardent, vigorous, beautiful little commonwealth. 

It was in 1337 that Ambrogio Lorenzetti, one of the masters of the Sienese school, whose 
modern fame does not equal his deserts, was employed in decorating the Sala dei Nove, or 
Hall of the Nine, the chief magistracy of the republic, in which they were accustomed to 
hold their meetings. His work shows him to have been a poet, deeply imbued with the doc- 
trine of his time, and especially with its taste for symbolism and readily intelligible allegory. 
His scheme of decoration included the whole surface of the walls, but his chief work consisted 
of three vast compositions, in the first of which he displayed, in a full pictorial allegory, the 
principles of good government with direct application to the Commune of Siena; the second 
fresco represents with fresh and varied illustrations the works and fruit of peace under a good 
government, while the third depicts the consequences of tyranny. It was no idle task that the 
painter undertook. Siena required the lessons which he proposed to set before the eyes of the 
citizens. He recognized the gravity of his commission. His imagination was quickened by 
the opportunity to give expression to truths that needed to be pressed home upon the hearts 
of the people. His conceptions were not the product of cool reflection, but of ardent sentiment 
and permanent conviction. His allegory should be easily read by all men. The beauty of its 
form should be but the transparent garb of its significance, and, while attracting the attention 
of the most careless observer, should fix it upon the meaning that lay beneath the surface. 
Siena had suffered deeply from the discord of her people, from the misgovernment of her rulers. 
There were few communities in Italy more turbulent, more distracted by faction. In spite of 
disorder, she yet had known prosperity. It was the part of the artist to hold up to her gaze 
the mirror of her own conditions and her own needs. In the whole field of painting I know 
of no more weighty piece of doctrine than these great works. It is vain to attempt to convey 
a true impression of them by description. I will point out only some of the striking features 
of the first of the series. 

On the left of the spectator! hovers a crowned figure of Sapientia; from her right hand 
depends the handle of a balance whose beam touches the head of a beautiful, serene, seated 
figure of Justice, who looks up to the Wisdom above. On either side of the head of Justice are 
the words which Dante in Paradise beheld the spirits of the Just form in their singing flight, — 
Diligite justitiam qui judicatis terram. With her right hand she holds even the scale of dis- 
tributive justice, leaning out from which a winged figure with a sword in one hand strikes off 
the head of a criminal, while the other hand places a diadem upon the head of a virtuous 
ruler. With her left hand Justice holds even the scale of commutation, from which another 
winged figure is giving their allotted gifts to two kneeling personages. Beneath the feet of 


' See the illustration, page 192. 
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Justice is seated Concord, holding in her left hand two cords of white and red which hang 
from the waists of the winged figures in the scales above. From her the united cords are 
received by a man in honorable garb, and carried by a procession of twenty-four persons, who 
advance two by two, and represent from the life the administrators of the government of 
the commonwealth, to the foot of a throne whereon sits a mighty and stately figure, crowned, 
holding in his right hand a sceptre to which the red and white cord is attached, and in his 
left a shield. On either side of his head are the letters C. S. C. V., Comune Senarum Civitas 
Virginis. Faith, Charity, and Hope float in the air above the image of the city. At his right 
sit figures of beautiful queenly women, representing Peace, and Fortitude, and Prudence; at his 
left, Magnanimity, Temperance, and Justice. At his feet, opposite the procession of the magis- 
trates, is a group of subjects offering tribute, and of bound captives and malefactors guarded by 
soldiers on foot and on horseback. 


Such is the main distribution of the principal figures of this speaking picture. Except for 


the difference in size of the figures according to their relative dignities, — a common piece of 
symbolism in the pictorial or sculptured representations of the Middle Ages, —there is little in 
this work that betrays immaturity of art, or that has not permanent as well as immediate signifi- 
cance. The allegory may indeed appear to us, with our wider political experience and our 
general literary education, to have almost a childish simplicity. In order to appreciate it truly, 


we should transfer ourselves in imagination to an age without printed books, of little acquaint- 
ance with history, and in which political reflection was with most men in its earliest stages. In 
all periods, even in our own, it is the simplest truths, the axioms of morality and of political 
philosophy, that chiefly need enforcing upon the mass of men. Even-handed justice, concord 
in spite of diversity of interest, integrity in public service, prudence in public counsel, temper- 
ance in political debate, are not yet so firmly established as rules of conduct, that the artist 
who should so illustrate them by poetic and imaginative treatment as to impress their worth 
more deeply upon the hearts of his contemporaries need doubt that he had rendered a great 
public service. 

So beautiful was the figure of Peace in this picture of Lorenzetti’s, so did she affect those 
who beheld her, that from the time she was painted the hall has borne her name, and been 
known as the Sala della Pace. 

It is this want of recognition of the public ends of art, the lack of conviction of the function 
of the arts as the means by which the deepest sentiments and the highest ideals of the com- 
munity are to be, not only expressed, but confirmed, that make our arts for the most part to-day 
so uninteresting, so unmeaning. It is of comparatively little use for painter or sculptor to offer 
the aid of his art to adorn the works of the architect, unless he have something to express in 
painting or in sculpture that shall add to the building more than a mere play of beautiful color, 
or of intricate forms of light and shade. He must have first something to say that shall be 
worth saying, —something by which the heart of the beholder shall be touched or his intelli- 
gence aroused. No matter how familiar his teaching may be, provided only that his own imagi- 
nation find in it a strong motive, and that it be of concern, not to himself alone, but to the 
mass of men. In our times the artist will do well to avoid allegory; it is ill adapted to our 
prevailing temper and to modern modes of thought. It is not the form in which the poetic 
sentiment in these days inclines to embody itself. Modern allegories leave the reader or the 
beholder unmoved, and the public service of art may well be called in question if the artist 
chooses a mode of expression remote from the common understanding, and incapable of touch- 
ing the emotions with direct and forcible appeal. 

Suppose the artist inspired with the true spirit of the teachings of Christ, will he not find in 
the Gospel stories incidents of inexpressible and permanent interest to be interpreted afresh by 
his imagination? And would not the walls of our churches once more become beautiful, and 
be invested with sacred interest, could he, with his heart filled with the significance of the story, 
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depict upon them, with the vivid realism of poetic conception, the scenes from the life of the 
most beneficent of human teachers, in such wise as to give to the worshippers a fresh sense of 
the message of love, of brotherhood, of self-sacrifice, of purity, of which the world stands in 
need to-day as much as in any past time? Or if he be called upon to paint the walls of some 
legislative hall, is there nothing in the legend or history of his own land from which to draw 
eternal and universal lessons, conveyed by the representation of familiar incidents of heroic self- 
devotion, of pride in duty, of fortitude, of magnanimity, of honor? 

Architecture demands such assistance from the other arts, and it is for the architects of 
public buildings in our country to build them with such design that the painters and sculptors 
shall feel that their own best work belongs to them, takes great part of its life from them, and 
that they shall thus be brought to seek such culture as is required for the production of works 
rich in interior content, as well as beautiful in color and in form. It was this union of signifi- 
cance of contents with beauty of representation that made the decorative works of the early 
Italian painters the models for all future art. As the ardor of imagination and of faith with 
which they were filled grew cold, and as the fancy sprang up that artistic treatment was alone 
sufficient, and the nature of the subject treated was matter of little concern, there crept on a 
general decline even in the purely decorative effects, and the crude extravagances of Giulio 
Romano and the absurdities of Bernini take the place of the grandeurs of Michelangelo and the 
sweet, gay decorations of Benozzo Gozzoli or Luca della Robbia. The roses of Botticelli are 
beautiful in their decorative character; but his roses grew in a garden in which he had walked 
in company with the goddesses of ancient days, or with the Virgin and the saints of Christian 
mythology. 

I cannot but believe that the time shall come again when the three arts shall recognize their 
mutual dependence, and when painting and sculpture shall once more give architecture its 
noblest decoration. But it will come only when the architects themselves feel more deeply than 
at present the importance of their art in its moral and intellectual relations, as embodying in its 
monumental structures the expression of the character and the civilization of a race, as influ- 
encing the course of its spiritual development, as quickening its historic sense of obligation to 
the past and responsibility to the future. A great work of architecture, decorated with painting 
and with sculpture, is not a lifeless monument of the past, but a perpetual, living incentive to 


great achievements and high aims. 
C. E. NORTON. 
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“EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES” 


FOUND IN AMERICA. 


N the course of an excavation, made in December last, in a 

small burial mound at Yalaha, Lake Harris (on the Ockla- 
waha), Sumter County, Florida, there was found a little figure 
(see the illustration), of ordinary brick-clay, identical in design 
with many of the statuettes so common in the Egyptian tombs 
and known under the general name of Osirids. This little figure 
was sent to me for examination at the Peabody Museum in 
Cambridge; and, after a careful study, I have little hesitation 
in saying that all the facts I have been able to gather bear 
witness against its genuineness, in so far as attributing it to the 
workmanship of the builders of the Florida mounds is concerned. 
Nor can it be made a link in the chain of supposed evidence 
by which it is sought to establish a belief in a connection of 
the early nations of America with the people of Egypt. That 
the discoverer is entirely clear of all attempt to impose on the 
public is self-evident, as he was suspicious of the antiquity of 
the object the moment he took it from the mound, and sent it 
to the Museum in order to have its character determined, if 
possible. At the same time, the finder states that, so far as he 
observed, the mound had not been disturbed before he com- 
menced to dig. It would seem from this as if a careful “ plant” 
had been made for the purpose of imposing on any one who 
might happen to open the mound, which, from the large num- 
ber of relic-hunters who annually visit Florida, would probably 
be very soon. 

So far as the clay from which the figure is made is con- 
cerned, it need only be stated that there are in the Peabody 
Museum Osirids from Egypt, portions of jars of unquestionable 
native make from the mounds in Florida, vessels from Peru, 
and bricks from Baltimore, all made of similar red clay, so that 
the material does not give any indication of the original source 
of the object. These remarks, however, apply simply to an ex- 
amination with a lens. A chemical analysis of the clays might 
possibly give a clue, but this has not been made. The front 
part of the statuette has the appearance of having been cast in 
a mould made by pressing an original Egyptian specimen in 
plaster, face down, while the back of the figure shows signs of 


having been cut with a knife when the clay was still soft. The top of the head and one side of 
the head-dress have been colored black by some substance having the appearance of ink, and the 
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eyes and mouth have been touched or lined with what seem to be lead-pencil marks. In the 
illustration, which exhibits simply the form of the figure, these marks are not shown. The fresh- 
ness of the surface of the object tells, perhaps, more than anything else, against its antiquity. In 
fact, to one used to looking at and handling ancient pottery, this little statue has the appearance 
of having just been taken from a place where it had been carefully kept from dirt and from hands 
since the moment it was made. It is also remarkable that not a particle of earth or sand can be 
found in any of the numerous little holes left by the imperfection of the cast, and by the break- 
ing out of the grains of sand which are found in the clay. To make the statuette as clean as it 
is now, had it been buried any length of time, even in dry sand, would probably have required 
a long treatment with brush and water. Yet the discoverer informs me that the object was not 
cleaned, and that it is now in the same condition in which it was taken from the mound. 

I have apparently devoted considerable space to a matter of little importance, but I have 
done so for the purpose of calling attention to the necessity of the most careful criticism of 
every object of supposed antiquity. Much harm would have been done to archeological science 
had this “Egyptian image” been given to the world as unquestionably the work of the builders 
of the mounds in Florida. Archeological science in America is already overburdened with 
hasty conclusions, and now that it is well known that imitations of ancient objects are sys- 
tematically manufactured in this country, and sold by dealers— unwittingly, let us hope—as 
genuine, and that such objects have been purposely buried that .they might be afterwards 
“discovered” by ardent collectors, every one engaged in exploration must be on the constant 
look-out for fraud, humbuggery, and practical jokes of every kind. 

In connection with this “ Osirid” from Florida, it has been stated that similar objects were 
recently found in South America, and are now publicly exhibited in the National Museum at 
Buenos Ayres. This Museum is said to possess, “among the antiquities taken from tumuli in 
the pampas, mummies, images, and sarcophagi, as fresh, and decorated with as brilliant hiero- 
glyphics, as any exhibited in the famous galleries of the Louvre or other foreign museums 
containing Egyptian collections.” In the published reports of the Museum in question, so far 
as accessible, I do not find any such objects mentioned. I have, therefore, taken steps to ascer- 
tain the trustworthiness of the report. 

In regard to the antiquity of the mounds in Florida, it will not be out of place here to state 
that, while many of the burial mounds are unquestionably very ancient, it is particularly to 
Florida we turn to prove the continuance of mound-building by some Indian tribes down to a 
time long after the appearance of Europeans in that region. In support of this statement we 
have historical evidence, and also the fact that in many of the mounds in Florida there have 
been found objects of European origin, such as glass beads, iron implements, glazed pottery, 
and ornaments of brass, silver, and gold. 


F. W. PUTNAM. 





TRAVELLERS BEFORE AN INN. 


PAINTED BY PIETER MOLYN. ETCHED BY WILLIAM UNGER. 


Seem TETER MOLYN or MOLIJN (also called de Molijn), the father, was born in London, 
| and died at Harlem in the year 1661. His landscapes—rarely met with in the gal- 
leries — are said to be somewhat in the style of Jan van Goyen, which artist, how- 
ever, he did not fully succeed in equalling. The original from which Mr. Unger 
executed the accompanying etching belongs to the Academic Gallery at Vienna, and measures 
43 cm. in height, by 58 cm. in breadth. 
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THE ART OF CASTING IN PLASTER 
ANCIENT GREEKS AND ROMANS. 


(Second and Concluding Notice.) 


N Chapter XII. of the thirty-fifth book of Pliny’s Natural History are the following words : 

“ Hominis autem imaginem gypso e facie ipsa primus omnium expressit, ceraque in eam 

formam gypsi infusa emendare instituit Lysistratus Sicyonis, frater Lysippi, de quo diximus. 

Hic et similitudinem reddere instituit, ante eum quam pulcherrimum facere studebant. 

Idem et de signis effigiem exprimere invenit, crevitque res in tantum, ut nulla signa statu- 

eve sine argilla fierent. Quo apparet antiquiorem hanc fuisse scientiam quam fundendi 

ris.” Mr. Story translates this passage as follows: “ Lysistratus of Sicyon, brother 

of Lysippus of whom we have spoken, first of all expressed the image of a man in 

gypsum from the whole person (that is, made full-length portraits), and improved it with wax or color (for, as 

we shall see, cera means both) spread over the form. He first began to make likenesses, whereas before him 

the study was to make persons a’ beautiful as possible. He also invented expressing images from statues ; and this 

practice so grew that no statues or signa (which were full-length figures, either painted, modelled, cast in bronze, 

or executed in marble) were made without white clay. From which it would seem that this science or process 
was older than that of casting in bronze.” 

These words, according to Mr. Story, mean “ that Lysistratus made portraits from life in plaster, and improved 
them by color laid on to the mould.” ‘To explain such a process, he says, what could be clearer than the words 
of Pliny, apparently forgetting his previous admission, that “the obscurity, confusion, and apparent contradiction 
of the passage in which they occur is such as to have baffled every attempt to explain it satisfactorily.” 

Among the attempts to which Mr. Story here alludes are those of such distinguished archzologists as Welcker, 
Brunn, and Overbeck, all of whom concur in the opinion that the invention of Lysistratos here referred to was that 
of the art of casting in plaster from the life and from the round. The following translation and critical analysis 
of the passage, with its context, which is necessary to its comprehension, will, I think, convince many readers that 
this is the correct view. In the preceding sections of the book, which professes to treat of earths and stones, 
Pliny traces the history and progress of painting at Rome, gives a list of the most famous painters, speaks of 
various kinds of earth colors, and then takes up the plastic art and shows their connection with it. ‘“ By means of 
these same earths,” he says, “ Butades, a potter of Sicyon (about 734 B.c.), invented the art of making portraits in 
This idea he owed to his daughter, who, when her lover was about to start upon a journey, took 
occasion to trace the outline of the shadow of his face, thrown on the wall by a lamp. Into the lines thus drawn 

her father pressed clay, and so obtained an impression, which he exposed to fire and hardened along with other 
objects in clay.” After stating that there was a tradition that the art of modelling (zAaorixy) was originally 
invented by Rhoikos and Theodoros (before the expulsion of the Bacchiadai from Corinth, B. c. 663), and commu- 
nicated to Italy by Eucheir, Diopos, and Eugrammos, Pliny goes on to say, that “the invention of Butades was 
“to add red chalk to his clay, or to make figures of red chalk, and that he was the first who made masks, which he 
called prostypa, for the ends of gutter tiles, and ectyfa, which were the origin of the pediment groups in temples. 
On this account the name of p/aste@ (modellers) was given to these artists. But the first person that ever obtained 
by means of gypsum an image from the human face itself, and set the example of correcting the gypsum mould 
thus obtained by pouring wax into it, was Lysistratus of Sicyon, the brother of Lysippus, of whom we have already 
spoken. He also set the example of making likenesses, deviating from the older practice, which had been to 


clay (argidla). 


make people as beautiful as possible. The same artist likewise invented the art of making exact copies from 
statues, and this practice obtained such vogue that no statues of gods or men! were made without clay. From this 
it is clear that the knowledge of this art was older than that of casting in brass.” 


To make use of Mr. Story’s own words, (page 509,) “if this translation be correct, there seems to be no doubt 
either that Pliny was mistaken, or that the ancients knew and practised the modern art of casting in plaster.” We 
will now endeavor to prove that they did so, if Pliny is to be trusted. 

1. “ Imaginem gypso e facie ipsa expressit,” says Mr. Story, means “ expressed the image of a man in gypsum 
from the whole person. Facies does not mean _face, for which vadtus is the correct word.” If, however, /aczes 


i “ Signa proprie sunt simulacra Deorum, statue imagines hominum.” — FORCELLINI. 
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‘s often used to indicate the aspect of the entire figure, the proper definition is the anterior part of the human head, 
i.e. forehead, eyes, cheek, mouth, nose, and chin, while vz/¢zs corresponds to our word countenance, and differs 
from facées, in that, while this remains always the same, it changes with the emotions of the soul. “If there 
could be any question,” says Mr. Story, “ that vadtws means face, it would be settled by what Cicero says in his 
treatise De Legtbus (1-9), “that which is called vzdtus exists in no living being except man.” Now to my 
mind this is true if we interpret vz/¢zs to mean countenance, for we do speak of the face of a dog, an ape, ora 
cat, but never of the countenance of either. Furthermore, we apply the word face to inanimate objects, such as 
the heavens, the moon, the country; and speak of facing, though never of cowntenancing difficulties. In 
describing what the daughter of Butades did, “ umbram ex facée ejus ad lucernam in pariete lineis circum- 
scripsit,” Pliny evidently means that she outlined the shadow of her lover’s face cast on the wall by a lamp, as it 
could hardly have been so placed as to throw a distinct shadow of his whole person. By rendering gyfso “ in 
gypsum,” Mr. Story makes gypsum the material of the image. This, however, would require ex gyfso, for the 
material of which anything is made is not expressed in Latin prose by the bare ablative, which here signifies “ by 
means of gypsum.” Literally translated, the whole phrase means that Lysistratos by using gypsum obtained an 
image from the human face itself, and if the verb exfrémo be taken in connection with the noun forma, i.e. mould, 
afterwards spoken of as being of gypsum, we may conclude that he first took a mould from the face, from which 
he made a cast. Lastly, as to the word ¢mago, which Mr. Story says never can mean mould, I never intended to 
imply that it did. I said that forma meant mould, and zmago the likeness, or the imitation of the real face. 

2. “ Ceraque in eam formam gypsi infusa emendare instituit,” Mr. Story translates, “improved it [it, according 
to him, being the image] with wax or color spread over the form.” By arbitrarily asserting that_forma here means 
image, he gets rid of a difficulty, for, grammatically speaking, the most obvious object to emendare is formam, and 
the forma is the thing referred to. Now, as we have seen that g-yfso signifies “ by means of gypsum,” and believe 
that forma here means mould, we have no doubt that the words forma gy/fsz¢ mean a mould of plaster, from which 
a cast could be taken. Again, “infundere ceram in formam” can hardly mean to spread wax (or paint) over 
anything. Jxfundere with the dative may mean ¢o pour into or to pour on, but infundere with én and the 
accusative means only fo pour zxto. 

3. Accepting Mr. Story’s translation of the next clause, with one exception, namely, that his omission of the 
word aéso, i.e. “ et,” is important, inasmuch as it shows that the making of exact likenesses did not stand in any 
necessary relation to the taking of moulds from the face, I pass on to his rendering of the following sentence, 
which tells us that “ Lysistratus also invented the art of expressing images from statues, and this practice so grew 
that no statues or signa were made without white clay.” Mr. Story confesses that as it stands this passage is quite 
unintelligible to him, though he thinks that its possible meaning may be that “ Lysistratus made effigies from pictures 
as well as statues, and that henceforth no pictures were made without being copied in bas-relief or in the round, in 
argilla or white clay.” He is forced into this improbable supposition, which implies that every painter took the 
trouble to model his sitters in clay before painting them, by his unwillingness to see that Pliny has all along been 
talking of the making of casts by means of earthen and gypsum moulds. He now gives us to understand, that 
artists after the time of Lysistratos, when called upon to make an undraped portrait statue, copied the body of some 
famous statue, such, for instance, as the Venus in the National Museum at Naples, or the Hermes at Athens, and 
added to it a portrait head. If we suppose that Pliny has been speaking of the making of casts in clay by means 
of earthen and gypsum moulds, the next sentence, (which to Mr. Story “is quite unintelligible unless it be inter- 
polated or out of its place,”) that “the knowledge of this art was older than the knowledge of casting in brass,” 
becomes clear. Let us recapitulate Pliny’s whole argument, from which he draws this general conclusion. 

The invention of gypsum moulds by Lysistratos, which made it possible to take casts from the face itself, and 
enabled artists to obtain exact copies of many things which they had been unable to do by the older process, 
invented by Butades, was but an improvement upon it. Now, as Butades lived before Rhoikos and Theodoros, 
the inventors of brass casting, Pliny draws the conclusion that the art of casting in clay by means of earth moulds, 
invented by Butades, was the older process of the two, and a little farther on quotes Pasiteles as calling Alastice 
the mother of toreutics, statuary, and gem-cutting. Mr. Thomas Davidson, of whose valuable assistance I have 
availed myself in preparing this notice, has referred me to a passage from Isidorus Hispalensis ( Or7g., XIX. 15), 
which gives the true meaning of the word Alastice. ThAdrrew, he says, “is the Greek for the Latin fingere, to 
make likenesses by means of earth or gypsum. For a f/astes is one who by impressing (stamping, moulding) 
makes any form.” It is plain from this that the material used by the A/astes is clay, and the means by which he 
gives it form, terra or gypsum. By bearing in mind this distinction between material and means, we understand 
Pliny when he says that Butades invented the art of making portraits in clay. 

In conclusion, I may say that, if I had had as much space at my command as that granted to Mr. Story, I 
think I could have given still further reason for believing that the art of casting in plaster, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, was known to the ancients. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS. 





THE EXHIBITIONS. 





IV.—_SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. 


THIRD EXHIBITION! 


(OPENED MARCH 17. CLOSED ApriL 16.) 


N' YT very long ago it was the common talk in the art circles of 
New York and Boston that the newly imported methods of the 
Paris and Munich students were destined to only a brief existence in 
America. ‘Their influence, it was said, would soon die out, and legiti- 
mate art, as it was called, would live it down. The complaints and 
the discontent of the would-be reformers seemed to give some color 
to these opinions. Educated in the capitals of Europe, where art 
influences are dominant, and where they were surrounded by pictorial 
effects which seized upon their imagination to such a degree as almost 
to efface the love of their own country, these enthusiastic students con- 
sidered life here an exile, and longed to return to a more congenial 
atmosphere. They railed at the paucity of our art treasures, the esthetic 
barrenness of our people, and the unartistic effects of our scenery. 

When, under such unfavorable circumstances, a number of these 
students associated in a society boldly declared to be a rival to the 
National Academy of Design, the experiment was felt— even by its 
friends — to be daring and hazardous. ‘The first exhibition of the new 
society, although it showed a number of successful and important 
works, was hardly considered a full test of the vitality of the organiza- 
tion, because most of the contributions had been painted abroad, and 
therefore gave little idea of the extent of the reserve force of the ex- 
hibitors when thrown on their own resources. The second exhibition 
showed such a falling off in quality that the confidence of the public 
was shaken. The large number of mere studies included seemed to 
indicate either that the artists had reached the limit of their original 
force, or that their interest in the new enterprise had begun to flag. 
The members themselves became conscious that a vigorous effort must 
be made to reverse this unfavorable judgment. The result is seen in 
the Third Exhibition of the Society of American Artists, which was 
opened to the public on the 17th of March. 

The first circumstance that strikes one on looking around the hall 
is the very notable absence of the works of some of the most important 
contributors to the previous exhibitions. Inness Zére, Samuel Colman, 
Bridgeman, Duveneck, Minor, Miss Cassatt, Millet, Currier, and Moran 

are conspicuous by their absence. Another feature of the collection is its average excellence. Smaller than the 

last one, — the catalogue enumerates only one hundred and sixty-two works, to which number must be added a 

few pictures not catalogued, — the present Exhibition is less burdened with rubbish. The Society seems to have 

better understood the importance of public opinion and the rare opportunity afforded to it of shaping popular 
taste, provided it can prove its worthiness for such a high purpose. A third distinguishing characteristic, which is 
sure to arouse comment, although not likely to be adopted elsewhere at once, is the practical abolition of the 
traditional line, or of places of honor for special paintings. ‘The hanging committee decided to place the pictures 


bust OF J. ALDEN WEIR. 


By WARNER. 


1 Several of the illustrations intended for this article having been delayed, they will be given in a subsequent number. 
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where they would be seen to the best advantage, and at the same time not interfere with the rights of other paint- 
ings. This is beyond all question the only way to exhibit works of art. But long-established custom, aided by 
the selfishness or the jealousy of exhibitors, will cling yet awhile to the cherished line, although it has long since 
become one of the prominent nuisances of art exhibitions. It is tacitly understood, for example, that an Acade- 
mician, by right of the position he holds, is entitled to the first place. What is the result? As no man can be 
expected always to paint good pictures, bad ones are often awarded prominent positions, while better works are 
skyed almost out of sight. For the sake of being on the line, also, an artist will readily accept a light which does 
not perhaps suit his picture as well as that to be had in another position ; while the courtesy due to invited guests 
is apt to be ignored. It is quite a pleasant departure from these unpleasant customs to see, in the present Exhi- 
bition, some of the works of the President and Vice-President of the Society hang side by side away up under the 
ceiling, and one might almost suspect a sly joke in the title of one of these pictures, which is appropriately named 
Out of the Way. ‘The notion, also, that a symmetrical arrangement of the frames is a matter of great importance, 
has often tended to impair the appearance of pictures. It is forgotten that this is the last thing to be considered. 
The only point a hanging committee should be required to keep in view is to give each picture as good a chance 
as possible to show its merits. If a work is of sufficient value to be admitted, do it full justice, and then leave the 
decision as to its qualities to the general public. This is the novel policy which has been adopted by the hanging 
committee in the case under consideration. 

The strength of the Exhibition, so far as quantity is concerned, is in its figure pieces; but it includes also 
several landscapes, which are not surpassed in excellence by anything in the gallery. We refer, for example, to a 
work entitled Afr? Clouds, one of a number of canvases by Mr. Twachtman, a young artist of Cincinnati. The 
defect of the picture, which is apparent in all the works of this artist, is that it is pitched in too low a key to be 
wholly agreeable. Although, judging from the shadows, the scene must be supposed to be illumined by the broad 
light of mid-day, the effect is as if the sun were partially eclipsed. Is it necessary to affect the low tone so com- 
mon with some of the artists of the Munich school in order to interpret the truths of nature? We think this tone is 
the result of an excessive admiration of the rich dark paintings of the Renaissance. But it should be remembered 
that, owing to age, these pictures are much darker now than when they were first painted. By parity of reasoning, 
one is almost afraid to think how excessively black and meaningless some of the paintings of to-day will look two 
centuries hence. For the rest, it can be honestly admitted that, in representing the values or relations of things, in 
composition, in exquisite suggestions of color, and in general artistic sentiment, this simple landscape by Mr. 
Twachtman is rich alike in promise and in achievement. 

Mr. Charles H. Miller has a creditable, forcibly rendered Old AZz7Z; but still better is a picture by the same 
artist, simply entitled Landscape. This is one of the best works of this faithful admirer of Constable, — more 
refined and subtle in its suggestions than most of his previous productions. The bold handling, while securing 
purity of color, and powerfully imitating the tumultuous gathering of masses of cloud, appears to us, however, to 
be somewhat exaggerated in strength. It is true that Dupré and Constable both aimed at securing similar effects 
in a similar manner ; but before their pictures we somehow feel less that the sky overbalances the rest of the 
composition. In spite of its many excellent qualities, Mr. Wyant’s landscape, fancifully called Any A/an’s Land, 
produces the same effect of disproportion between land and sky. The peculiar fluffiness and the variegated grays 
of clouds on a windy morning dragging their skirts over the solitary heath of a mountain side are marvellously 
rendered ; and the same may be said regarding the broad, yet suggestive way in which the artist has treated the soil 
and herbage over which these clouds are trailing. But nevertheless we cannot avoid the consciousness that land 
and sky are scarcely mated in this picture. 

Autumn Afternoon in Berkshire, a New England landscape by A. H. Thayer, is a poetic and delicate 
rendering of a phase of nature peculiar to the Northern States. Mr. Wyatt Eaton’s Mew Bridge at Manasquan 
River merits commendation for purity of color, atmosphere, and forcible handling. An effective marine, Ox the 
Flemish Banks, by Harry Chase, of St. Louis, a pupil of Mesdag; a very fresh and charming woodland scene 
by McEwen ; and the landscapes of such well-known artists as R. Swain Gifford, F. S. Church, W. P. Phelps, 
W. S. Macy, J. Foxcroft Cole, and George Inness, Jr., — all of them attractive and individual in style, — must be 
passed over without special comment. 

One would think that Venice, its campaniles and decorated sails, had been painted to death. The fact that 
One may yet take an interest in scenes borrowed from this well-worn theme shows that art after all depends not so 
much upon the subject as upon the personality which a painter imparts to it. Seeing the subject from his own 
stand-point, each new-comer, if he be a true artist, extracts a new truth from it, and thus shows the inexhaustible 
richness of nature, —a richness only limited by the number of minds that know how to express their emotions in 
language of their own. We see this exemplified in the stately canvases of W. G. Bunce, a graduate of the ateliers 
of Munich and Paris. Having learned there how to look at nature, he has yet preserved his own vigorous indi- 
viduality and self-assertion unimpaired ; and in his Venetian scenes, steeped as they are in all the poetry of the 
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THE MARBLE QUARRY 


By SHIRLAW. — FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


region which inspired them, he shows that he has been powerfully influenced by the magic of the glorious Mediter- 
ranean. It is impossible for any reproduction to convey more than the faintest indication of the infinitely delicate 
suggestions of color, and the largeness of feeling and atmosphere, which characterize the painting called A/orning, 
Venice. Mr. Bunce achieves his effects generally by the use of the knife in preference to the brush. There is no 
doubt that an artist who has confidence in himself can better interpret the luminousness of nature in this way than 
in any other. 


Mr. Homer Martin has rarely been more successful in his peculiar effects of turquoise and gold than in the 
painting simply catalogued as Szzse¢. We see a lake shimmering in the quivering, hazy splendor of a sky radiant 
with the glory of departing day. The diffusion of light over the landscape fading away into the glowing distance 
is admirably rendered, while the forms are sketched with just sufficient indefiniteness to suggest the dreamy quie- 
tude of the hour. 

The border line between landscape and genre is finely exemplified by Mr. Shirlaw’s Marble Quarry. More 
than in any other recent effort of his, we find in this composition, although it is unfinished, an opportunity of com- 
paring him with himself. The importance of the work suggests at once the sheep-shearing scene which he painted 
at Munich, and we are led to inquire whether his hand answers the bidding of his brain as well here as there. The 
interest of the MZard/e Quarry depends less on the subject than on the treatment. The scene is laid in Vermont, 
and Mr. Shirlaw has contrived to infuse into it all the warmth and variety of color of which it is capable, — the 
bay horses, the red and blue shirts of the workmen, and the gray and reddish iron veins in the rocks, combining to 
produce an effect which few people would imagine possible in such a subject in America. The light, also, is well 
managed, and the groups of figures are pleasingly composed. The only fault we are disposed to find with the 
picture is that in the action of some of the figures the violent exertion of the men, who are straining every sinew 
and muscle in the discharge of their arduous duty, has been somewhat lost in the strict adherence to the model as 
it posed before the artist in his studio. The horses, on the contrary, are admirably natural in their pose and action ; 
and, when considered in connection with the success which Mr. Shirlaw has achieved with birds and animals in 
other pictures, would almost incline one to believe that he has been specially cut out for an animal painter. 

Although it may be said that the landscapes, being less numerous, show a more uniform quality than the 
portraits and figure pieces, it is nevertheless the latter class of pictures which most prominently challenges attention 
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and criticism. This is due partly to the preponderance in quantity and the importance of subject and treatment, 
but chiefly to the fact that in this direction the students in Paris and Munich have thrown the weight of their metal. 

Among the numerous contributions of Mr. William M. Chase the Portrazt of Gen. James Watson Webb 
is by far the most important for size, as well as for picturesqueness of subject and effective treatment. This 
artist has done nothing better since he left his studio in the old convent at Munich, and it would be difficult to find 
anything within the whole range of American art, since the time of Stuart, capable of outranking this masterly 
work, either in vividness of conception, luminousness of color, or broad and massive handling. As regards the 
last-named qualities the picture is well fitted to show how far they may be carried without overstepping the bounds 
of the permissible. ‘The treatment of the left hand especially borders almost on the verge of impressionism ; yet 
the result is admirable, because the limit, although reached, has been respected. Several other portraits by Mr. 
Chase merit more than the mere allusion we can make to them. But while they indicate that his talents have 
found a congenial field in this country, they also show that, like the late Mr. Hunt, he is still chiefly concerned 
with the technical part of his profession, especially color. Indeed, this may be said to be the prominent feature 
of the Exhibition. In the present transitionary state of American art this is doubtless a favorable sign, but it should 
not be forgotten that it is not the highest art whose principal glory is technical success. ‘The masters — Da Vinci, 
Velasquez, Rubens, Rembrandt, Turner, Millet — employ the material to express the ideal. Let us hope that the 
time will soon come when an American artist like Mr. Chase shall be able to find themes worthy of his powers. 

The remarkable Portrait of Carolus Duran, by Mr. John S. Sargent, which has already attracted so much 
attention in Europe, is an admirable pendant to Mr. Chase’s Gexeral Webb. The two pictures forcibly illustrate 
that in art also “ many ways lead to Rome,” or, in other words, that equally good results may be obtained by 
methods which seem to be opposed to each other. The rugged force of Mr. Chase’s style is in Mr. Sargent’s 
work replaced by a handling which, although bold, is yet delicate ; warmth of color and glowing shadows, by an 
all-pervading silvery tone. In every particular Mr. Sargent’s Dauraz is not only a grand rendering of a striking 
subject, but also as good an example as we can probably get of the present state of portraiture in France. 

Among the many other portraits exhibited, those by George Fuller, J. Alden Weir, Douglas Volk, William E. 
Marshall, and Montague Flagg are especially noteworthy, although we hardly think that the peculiar qualities of 
Mr. Fuller’s talents appear to such an advantage in this exhibition as at the Academy last year. 

As one glances over the gallery three large ideal compositions at once arrest his attention ;— A/Zgg/es, by 
George D. Brush; Wymph and Tigers, by A. H. Thayer; and Zhe Good Samaritan, by J. Alden Weir. 
The first of these represents a scene from Bret Harte’s well-known story. Mr. Brush is a very young artist, and 
this work of his, although showing signs here and there of immaturity, is astonishingly promising. Aside from the 
technical skill and the refinement of feeling displayed, it is pleasant to find a young American artist drawing inspi- 
ration from an American subject. The weakest part of the picture is the body of the bear, which might possibly 
have been painted from a pelt hung on two chairs. Mr. Thayer, whose landscape we have already alluded to, 
treats his mythological subject in a more fanciful manner, and, to our mind, with considerable more artistic 
refinement and success. A nymph, attired in the simple drapery of the Golden Age, is sauntering through the 
woods accompanied by several tigers of a docility to be looked for only in fairy land. The composition is highly 
poetical and harmonious, and, if not strikingly original, shows a daring in the artist which we are pleased to see. 
The color, however, lacks force, and the foreshortening of the shoulders of the nymph is defective, thus giving a 
distorted appearance to the otherwise carefully drawn figure. Zhe Good Samaritan is the largest and most 
ambitious painting in the Exhibition. Mr. Weir, although far from reaching his ideal, has in this composition 
made a long step in advance of his previously exhibited works, excepting always his portraits, in which he has 
achieved marked success. The first merit of this picture is the simplicity of design and the courage exhibited by 
the artist in devoting his attention to masses, sacrificing details for the sake of the general effect. ‘The sympathetic 
attitude and expression of the good Samaritan are very well represented, and the bust of the young man who has 
fallen among thieves is also a creditable piece of painting. But the foreshortening of the forearm and the legs is 
defective, the rock behind the Samaritan evidently shows that it has not been studied from nature, and the arrange- 
ment of the light it is difficult to understand. 

At the Piano, by Thomas Eakins, is one of the most striking, carefully executed semi-portrait compositions 
of an artist whose works always command our respect, if they do not enlist our sympathies. His blue-black 
shadows and backgrounds are not agreeable. In this picture especially the wall looks like rough mortar calci- 
mined, and the occasional flashes of brilliancy which start out of his canvases are so sudden as to convey the 
impression of unreality. Yet, in spite of such mannerisms, Mr. Eakins is one of our best artists. 

Miss Bartol’s painting, Mother and Child, rather reminds one of the rough sketches which were so prominent 
in the second exhibition. But it has many excellent qualities which make it evident that it is not the work of a 
tyro, although it would be preposterous to call it a finished work. The best art is that which achieves its results 
with the least evidence of mechanism. ‘That finish is not incompatible with breadth and force becomes evident if 
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one turns to Mr. Weir’s Portrait of a Gentleman adjoining Miss Bartol’s picture, or to Mr. Chase’s Portra/ 
of a Lady. Neither of these artists can be accused of weakness in ¢echnégue, and yet how admirable the results 
reached! It is a curious fact, difficult to account for, that many of our lady artists mistake rudeness of treatment 
for boldness. 

Mr. Enneking’s Cattle crossing a Brook is one of the best paintings in the room, so far as concerns detail 
and execution. But there is a certain monotony in the general effect, which deprives the composition of th 
interest it might otherwise have. ‘The picture is, however, one of those which improve with repeated inspection. 

But whatever praise may be given to the pictures, there is after all nothing better in the exhibition than the 
sculptures. There certainly never has been executed a bust in this country more truthful and artistic than the 
classical portrait of Mr. Weir by Olin L. Warner. We have no means of comparing it with works of the Periclean 
period, as no true portrait busts of that time are in existence, but it certainly is worthy of having a place by the 
side of Roman sculpture. <A portrait of President Woolsey as he appears in the pulpit has also been successfully 
rendered in marble by St. Gaudens, and respectful attention is claimed by excellent reliefs by Hartley, O’Donovan, 
and Baur. 

Many names have been omitted in this short review which are represented on the walls by works well worthy 
of attention, and there are a few curiosities also (such as Blakelock’s Morning in Utah) which ought to have 
been set down as beyond our power to praise. But limited space has compelled us to confine ourselves to those 
works which seem best fitted to characterize the tendencies of which the Society of American Artists is the 
representative. In conclusion, it must be said that this Third Exhibition is inferior in interest to the first ; but the 
merit of that was almost entirely due to foreign influence. It is superior, however, to the second, and although 
its excellences — which are somewhat heightened by several pictures painted before the Society was founded — are 
chiefly technical, while complete results are not yet apparent or to be expected at once, it seems to give evidence 
that the Society of American Artists possesses a vitality which promises to make it a powerful influence in directing 
American art in the future. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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GREAT LIGHTS. 


GREAT LIGHTS IN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING: @ Wan- 
ual for Young Students. By S. P. DorREMus. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 1880. 218 pp. 1I2mo. 


HIS is one of those small books on great sub- 
jects classified by the London 77wes as the Lie- 
bigs of literature, because they are intended 
to supply concentrated food to the minds of 

many readers in this hurrying age. 





It was written, as we 
learn from the Preface, “to supply a want felt by a teacher 
who desired to take a class through the history of the great 
sculptors and painters of all ages, as a preliminary to an 
intelligent journey through Europe.” The immensity of 
the field to be covered necessitated brevity on the part of 
the author in dealing with each artist mentioned, so that 
the reader will not be surprised to find little more than 
bare outlines of lives whose full record would alone suffice 
to fill the 218 pages of the volume. From the nature of 
the case this could not be otherwise, and it would be un- 
reasonable to ask from the book what it does not pretend 
to give. All that we have a right to ask is correctness and 
clearness of classification, statement, and deduction. I feel 
compelled to say, that a short examination has sufficed to 
convince me that Great Lights is wanting in those indis- 
pensable requisites, and I shall proceed to justify this 
opinion by a few extracts. 

At the bottom of the eleventh (really the first) page 
of the volume, the author, wishing to prove that there is 
nothing new under the sun, says that “ fragments of glass 
have come down to us through the ages so intermingled 
with lines of gold and rare colors, that . . . . we are pre- 
pared to credit the statement that vessels of this costly 
product could be thrown violently on stone without injury.” 
This is indeed an extraordinary on seguitur. How 
can the fact that we possess an immense quantity of an- 
tique glass, both transparent and opaque, colorless and 
colored, prepare us to credit the very doubtful story told 
by Petronius and Dion Cassius about the making of flexi- 
ble glass in the time of Tiberius ? 

The notice of Khoikos of Samos is singularly confused. 
“ Herodotus,” says the author, “writes that Rhoecus was 
the architect of the largest temple he had seen. In con- 
firmation of which we are pointed to the ark of Cypselus 
as One of the earliest specimens of the art of sculpture, 
being made of cedar-wood richly carved and inlaid with 
gold and ivory.” In the preceding paragraph Rhoikos is 
said to have invented the process of casting metal plates, 











which were “united with nails,” and reference is made to 
“rare works of embossed gold” spoken of by Homer. 
Thus architecture, metal-casting in plates for the decora- 
tion of flat surfaces, refoussé work, and chryselephantine 
sculpture are tangled together in an inextricable confusion 
of processes and periods, which it would take a great deal 
of time to unravel. The crowning example of the great 
fault of this book, namely, its tendency to confound things 
different, is reached in the section devoted to Pheidias, who 
is incorrectly spoken of as the architect of the Parthenon. 
This is a common error, but we never remember to have 
met with one so uncommon as that which follows ; namely, 
the confusion of the Athena Promachos with the Athena 
Parthenos. It, for only one is mentioned, “ was a colossal 
bronze figure of the goddess, mingled with gold, ivory, and 
gems, called J/inerva Promachus, seventy feet high, whose 
lance and helmet, adorned with a griffin, served as a beacon 
to mariners when far at sea. . . . . An outstretched hand 
supported an ivory figure of Victory, . .. . while her 
buckler and sandals were ornamented with elaborate de- 
signs, . . . . and on the base on which the statue rested 
the story of Pandora was carved.” (Page 19.) As if 
to remove all doubt that in this combination of the two 
statues the author recognized but one, namely, the temple 
image, we are told that “the majesty of her countenance 
may be conjectured from the remains of these sculptures 
now known as the Elgin marbles.” 

The facts of the case are these: The Athena Proma- 
chos, a bronze figure seventy feet high, was made by 
Pheidias under Kimon’s administration, out of the spoils 
taken on the battle-field of Plataia. It stood on the Akro- 
polis, and was visible from a great distance. The Athena 
Parthenos, a chryselephantine statue thirty-six feet in 
height, was sculptured by the same great artist when 
Perikles ruled at Athens. It stood in the Parthenon, and 
could only be seen by those who entered the “ cella.” 

We are glad to say that the Great Lights of modern 
times mentioned by the author are generally treated with 
greater correctness than those of the ancient world, but 
here and there we find mistakes which might easily have 
been avoided. Thus, on page 55, we are told that Niccola 
Pisano “intended to place... . two kneeling figures” 
above “the tomb of St. Dominic in the church of San 


Petronio, . . . . but only one was completed until Michel- 
angelo . . gave the finishing touches to the sarcopha- 
gus,” etc. This sentence contains three incorrect state- 
ments:—1. The Arca of St. Dominic is not at San 


Petronio, but at San Domenico. 2. Niccola Pisano and 
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his assistant, Fra Guglielmo, completed the bas-reliefs of | the great Italian biographer. 


the sarcophagus between them, and went their way, leav- 
ing the monumental altar which rises above it to be 
sculptured long after, by another Niccola, a sculptor of the 
fifteenth century surnamed dell’ Arca. 3. During the year 
spent by Michelangelo at Bologna after the flight of Piero 
de’ Medici, he was employed to sculpture the second of the 
candle-bearing angels for the altar table, as a companion to 
the first, which is attributed to Niccola dell’ Arca. These 
two kneeling figures are evidently the ones referred to in 
the text as those which Niccola Pisano intended to have 
sculptured; but we submit that such an idea cannot have 
entered into the mind of an artist who carved bas-reliefs 
and pulpit statuettes, but never attempted to sculpture a 
large figure in the round. 

As we have already exceeded our limits, we shall close 
this notice with a definition taken from the last page of the 
book, to show that want of care marks it to the very end: 
“ Tempera is a method of painting in which colors are 
If this 
were so, then it would be water-color painting, and nothing 
more ; but, by referring to any dictionary, the author would 
have seen that the term in its proper acceptation means a 


mingled with water, or some similar substance.” 


vehicle or medium in which yolk of egg is a chief ingre- 
dient, either mixed with the colors in equal quantity, or 
beaten up with white of egg and diluted with the juice of 
the shoots of the fig-tree, or, as in modern times, with 
vinegar. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN ART. 


ART IN AMERICA. A Critical and Historical Sketch. By 
S. G. W. BENJAMIN, Author of “ Contemporary Art in 
Europe,” “ What is Art?” etc. Illustrated. New York: 

1880. 214 pp. 8vo. 


JHE rapid increase of the interest of Americans in 
art and art studies during the last ten years 
has shown itself in a great variety of ways, and 
latterly it has aroused new inquiry into the pro- 
ductions of American art, and the lives of our earlier artists. 
Various works have appeared on the subject, which must 
be looked upon rather as preparations for and contributions 
to a history of art in America, than as complete and final 
treatises. The time for a true history of art here has not 
arrived; the annalist and the biographer must do their 
work first, preserving for us the record of the deeds done 
and the lives lived, with all their fresh personality brought 
out by the strong light thrown upon each separate subject, 
before the philosophic historian can give us the bearing of 
one upon another, and show us the relation of each artist 
to the general development of art and art culture. Con- 
temporary with the great artists of Italy, Vasari and Con- 
divi gave us their account of men and pictures as they 
actually knew them ; but it was only after natural selection 
had been at work for three hundred years that Lanzi wrote 
his Storia Pittorica della Italia, in which he condenses 
and puts in order the copious materials prepared for him. 
Fortunately for us, we have also our Vasari, in the painter 
William Dunlap, whose History of the Arts of Design in 
the United States has preserved for us the lives of our ear- 
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liest artists, with something of the raciness of detail and 
vivid representation of character which make the charm of 
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But the life of Stuart is just 
published, and an adequate biography of Allston remains 
yet to be written. 

Mr. Benjamin modestly calls his book only a critical 
and historical sketch. We think, however, that he would 
have made a more valuable contribution to our literature of 
art if, instead of attempting to cover the whole ground, he 
had given us sketches of those artists, or of those special 
styles of art, with which he is thoroughly acquainted, leav- 
ing it to others to do similar justice to other men and works. 
Looking at his book as a whole, we are pained by the 
entire disproportion between the importance of the artists 
and the notice given of them, and the result is an impres- 
sion of a dead level of many mediocrities, about equally 
deserving of praise or blame. Some of the chapters read 
like the notices in a contemporary newspaper, which must 
accord some praise to every aspirant for public honors, 
and beware of hurting the feelings of friends by more 
than a very mild criticism. But the newspaper critic 
speaks of one artist for to-day only, and to-morrow will do 
equal justice to another. As it is impossible, however, for 
the writer of a book to know every contemporary artist, he 
is liable to a great appearance of partiality and injustice in 
giving prominence to certain artists to the neglect of others 
equally praiseworthy. 

The young student, desirous of learning of early Ameri- 
can art, might feel great disappointment in finding only 
two pages devoted to Washington Allston, which make 
no mention of the peculiar beauty of his female heads, of 
his ideal landscapes such as the Fessica and Lorenzo, of 
his great though unfinished picture of Be/shazzar’s Feast, 
and of the exquisite angels of Facob’s Dream. If, as Mr. 
Benjamin says, Allston has been at one time overrated by 
his fellow-citizens and at another time unduly depreciated, 
and if, moreover, “ the works of Allston have the quality 
peculiar to the productions of original minds, that it is not 
until they have been seen repeatedly that they reveal all 
that is in them,’ — it would seem to be very important that 
the historian and critic should give them careful analysis, 
and aid the student to a proper understanding of them. 
His appreciation of Trumbull is more full and sympathetic. 
It is a good sign of true feeling for art that the genuine- 
ness and directness of Trumbull’s work is more appre- 
ciated than heretofore. Looking at his portraits, one can 
well understand how Thackeray, the masterly delineator 
of character, could say to his American friends, ‘* Never 
despise nor forget Trumbull.” 

The style of the book is rather diffuse, which is the 
more to be regretted, as room seems greatly needed for 
more illustrative facts than are given. Many topics are 
treated with a great deal of penetration and judgment. 
The remarks on landscape painting are especially thought- 
ful and suggestive, and the author has well shown the 
service which the literal painting from nature has done, 
in calling attention to the grand and peculiar scenery of 
America, although it lacks the highest qualities of art. 

The rapid, sketchy manner in which the book is written 
has probably led to the various inaccuracies to be found 
in it. One of the most important of these ought to be 
pointed out. Mr. Benjamin speaks of 7he Babes in the 
Wood as foreshadowing the genre art of America, and 
gives an engraving of it, attributing it to Rembrandt Peale. 
The picture was not even painted by one of the distin- 
guished family of Philadelphia, but by John T. Peele of 
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New York city, about 1849 or 1850. This artist was es- 
pecially successful in his delineation of children, and 
painted this subject twice. One of these pictures was 
purchased by the American Art Union and given as a 
The painter, we are informed, has removed to 
England, where he is still pursuing his art with success. 
The index, too, is less full than is desirable in a work 
which would have value for reference. Turning to Wil- 
liam Dunlap’s name, we find a slight reference to him as 
| painter, but are not referred to the more important 
notice of his book. 


prize. 


Mr. Benjamin’s essay is like much of the work of 
American artists: it shows marks of talent, it is bright 
and suggestive, and manifests a sincere feeling for art; 
but the canvas is too large for the work put upon it, the 
lights are broken and scattered, the perspective is not true, 
the proportions faulty, and so, instead of a solid piece of 
work done forever and not needing to be repeated, we 
have only one more sketch, which will have but slight 
permanent value. 

While we have felt obliged to compare what is accom- 
plished in this book with what we think needs to be done 
for art history in America, we would still give it a hearty 
welcome, both for what it is and for the promise it gives 
for the future. Compared with what has been done before, 
it holds a high place; for neither Dunlap’s History of the 
Arts of Design in the United States, nor Tuckerman’s 
Book of the Artists, nor Cumming’s Azuals of the National 
Academy of Design, nor Lester’s Artists of America, can 
claim as much literary merit or critical insight. 

It is good that the present generation, which is begin- 
ning to exult in its technical excellence, should look back 
with respect to those who smoothed the way for them by 
working in the true spirit, in spite of outward difficulties. 
It is very hard to gather up the records of art in America, 
so little care has been bestowed upon them, and on our 
generation lies the duty of preventing further loss. So we 
are thankful for all that is done in a right direction ; and if 
we have judged this author by an ideal standard which art 
always holds before us, we should also give him the benefit 





of the excellent rule which he lays down in speaking of 


Benjamin West: ‘Men should be judged, not [alone] 
absolutely, but relatively; not compared with perfection, 
but with their contemporaries and their opportunities.” 
The work is got up in handsome, but rather showy style, 
and is illustrated with wood-engravings by nearly all of the 
engravers whose names have lately attracted attention in 
connection with the wood-engraving controversy. 
EpDNAH D. CHENEY. 
ee 


W. DANIELS, ARTIST. 


DANIELS, ARTIST, is the monumental title 
of a satirical tract which we have received from 
the author, Mr. William Tirebuck, of Liverpool. 
In his unbounded admiration for his subject, a 

painter whom the author imagines as still among us, the 

zeal of Mr. Tirebuck has far outrun his discretion. If all 

his adorer says of him be true, Mr. W. Daniels must be a 

very uncommon being. Mr. William Tirebuck declares 

that he writes in fear of his painter, who lives behind “a 

very frank brass plate, on which is inscribed, W. DANIELS, 

ARTIST,” —a brass plate attached to a door, surmounted 
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by a fan-light, behind which is “a not quite life-sized bust 
of our poet Milton.” Here is “the simple, hidden, un- 
promising abode of one of the most remarkable men and 
artists of this, and, indeed, it must be said, of any other 
period.” If you go and sit for your portrait, and find fault 
with what Mr. Daniels does in your likeness, it is at your 
peril. The precursor of the artist was Rembrandt. “Mr. 
Daniels has “hurled himself against the world”; he is 
“like a Satan encountering the sun, —a Lear defying the 
lightning, —a Doré-like figure.” The satire is rough and 
crude, but the spirit of the work is undeniable, and the 
tract is a curiosity. — Atheneum. 

[The serious announcement of this tract in an English 
periodical having been copied into the December number, 
it is due to the readers of the Review that they should be 
informed of its true character, as developed in the above 
notice. — EDITOR. } 


—=¢—— 


CHRISTIAN SCHUSSELE. 


A SERMON MEMORIAL TO CHRISTIAN SCHUSSELE, for 
eleven years Professor of Drawing and Painting in 
the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Philadel- 
phia. Delivered, Oct. 1gth, 1879, by REV. GEORGE 
H. JouNsTON, his Pastor, in Christ Reformed Church, 
Green Street, below 16th Street. Philadelphia. 1879. 
24 pp. 8vo. 


\HIS pamphlet, published, as the “ Correspond- 
ence” on pages 3 and 4 informs us, at the re- 
quest of the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine 
Arts and the Artist’s Fund Society (of Phila- 
delphia), contains some biographical details concerning 
the artist whose death was announced in the November 
number of the REVIEW. According to Mr. Johnston, 
Christian Schussele was born in 1824 in Guebvillers, 
Alsace, his father being a baker, whose business he was 
urged to continue. When Christian was fifteen years old, 
two years after the father’s death, his mother reluctantly 
gave her consent to his becoming an artist, and at the age 
of sixteen he went to Strasburg, carrying with him some 
money earned by painting portraits of his neighbors. At 
Strasburg he entered the Drawing School (Academy, says 
the pamphlet). and under the instruction of Guérin (not 
the celebrated painter, but probably Christophe Gabriel 
Guérin) devoted himself to the study of lithography. 
Shortly after he went to Paris, where he studied under 
Delaroche and Yvon, and was engaged with Engelmann 
and Graf, the pioneer chromolithographers of France. 
Before the political commotions of 1848 he was engaged 
to execute a series of chromolithographic reproductions of 
pictures in the gallery of Versailles, contemplated by Louis 
Philippe ; but, the revolution preventing the execution of 
this project, Mr. Schussele came to the United States, and 
settled in Philadelphia. Here he again became lucratively 
employed as a chromolithographer, and it was not until 
1851 that he attracted attention as a creative artist by the 
exhibition of a cabinet picture entitled 7he Artist’s Recre- 
ation. Still for a time continuing at chromolithography, 
he gradually gave more attention to painting, and also did 
considerable work in designing for wood-engravers and for a 
bank-note company. Between this time and the year 1863 
he produced some of his best-known works. In the year 
named palsy began to afflict him in his right hand, brought 
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on probably by lead poisoning. In 1865 he went to Europe 


} 


in search of health, but returned in 1868 without having 
been benefited by the severe treatment to which he had 
submitted. On his return he was unanimously elected 
Professor of Drawing and Painting in the Pennsylvania 
Arts, 


Chis position he continued to fill until his 


Academy of the Fine which chair had just been 


established. 
death, in spite of increasing bodily infirmity. According 
to Mr. Johnston (p. 24) the artist died Aug. 20th, 1879. 
and the 


between this statement 


REVIEW. 


There is a discrepancy 


one made in the November According to the 
notice there given, on what appeared to be reliable author- 


ity, Mr. Schussele died at 1.15 A.M. of Aug. 21Ist. 


WORKS IN PREPARATION. 


AMERICAN. 


turesque Palestine, Sinat, and Egypt, to be 
issued in forty parts, illustrated by engravings 
on steel and wood, from designs made expressly 
for this work on the spot, by Harry Fenn and J. D. Wood- 
ward. The book will form a companion to Picturesque 
America and Picturesque Europe. 

The twelfth and thirteenth Annual Reports of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, 
at Cambridge, Mass., are now in press. 
list of additions to the 


Museum, and other statistical documents, several valuable 


These volumes 
will contain, besides the usual 
essays on subjects connected with American archeology, 
by Messrs. F. W. Putnam (the Curator), C. C. Abbott, Paul 
Schumacher, Elmer R. Reynolds, Lewis H. Morgan, and 
Ad. F. Bandelier. 
Schumacher on Zhe 


Of these essays the one by Mr. 
Method of making Pottery and Bas- 
kets by the Indians of Southern California, and another 
by Hon. Lewis H. Morgan, Description of an Ancient 
Stone Pueblo on the Animas River, New Mexico, will be 
of special interest to those engaged in the study of the 
beginnings of the arts among the aborigines of America. 
There is also in preparation, by the Curator of the Museum, 
a guide-book of the room now open to the inspection of 
the public. 


FOREIGN. 


L. BAsSCHET, of Paris, announces a new work, Les 
Chefs-d’ Euvre a’ Art au Luxembourg, to be published in 
parts, and to be illustrated by photogravures, etc., like the 
same publisher’s Che/s-d’Geuvre d’ Art a l’ Exposition. 

THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, of London, has in prepara- 
tion a new edition of Liber Studiorum, fac- 
similed from rare prints in the best states, lent by the Rev. 
Stopford Brooke. 


Turner’s 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND, says 
the A¢heneum, proposes to issue a supplementary volume 
to the rch@ologia Scotica, consisting of one hundred 
drawings of the sculptured stones and crosses of Iona and 


the Western Highlands, executed by Mr. James Drum- 
mond 


There will be only 350 copies. 

A CompLete History of Faenza ware will be pub- 
lished this spring by the Bolognese firm of Romagnoli. 
The author is Dr. Carlo Malagola. The work will be en- 
titled Memorie Storiche delle Maioliche di Faenza, and will 
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form a volume of about 500 pages octavo, enriched with 
many newly discovered documents. — Academy. 

SIGNOR BERTOLOTTI is about to publish a work on the 
Belgian and Dutch artists at Rome in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 

C. GEROLD’s SOHN, in Vienna, is about to publish an 
important work on the second Austrian expedition to 
Samothrace, undertaken in 1875 under the guidance of 
Drs. A. Conze and Benndorff. The work will contain 76 
folio plates and more than 50 illustrations in the text. 

LA BRETAGNE ARTISTIQUE is the title of a new jour- 
nal, which is to be devoted to the art of Brittany. 

A NEW MAGAZINE, especially designed to represent 
* South Kensington,” will very shortly appear, and deal 
matters of science and art. 


with The editor, Says the 


Atheneum, is an archeologist and quondam collector. 
——oe— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 


ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE. Report on Art Schools. 
New York 1879. 46pp. dvo. 

Memorial, A, addressed by a committee appointed by the Board of Man 
agers of the Maryland Institute for the Promotion of Mechanic Arts 
to the General Assembly of the State of Maryland, in reference to 
instruction in drawing, as a basis of industrial art education; also, the 
organization of a Mussum of Industrial Art in the Maryland Insti- 
tute. Baltimore. 1880. 26 pp. vo. 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. Visitor’s guide to Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and National Museum, Washington, D. C. Washington: Judd 
& Detweiler. 1880. 96 pp. Illustr. 8vo, paper. 35 cents. 

TRUSTEES OF THE MusEUM OF FINE Arts [Boston]. Fourth an- 
nual report for the year ending Dec. 31, 1879. Boston. 1850. 26 
pp. dvo 


3y Frank Waller. 


FOREIGN. 


ArT, L’, et l'industrie de tous les peuples a l’exposition universelle de 
1878 ; description compléte des merveilles du Champ-de-Mars et du 
Trocadéro par les écrivains spéciaux les plus autorisés. Avec de nom- 
breuses gravures. Paris: Librairie illustrée. 1879. 640 pp. 4to. 

AMIET, J. Hans Holbein’s Madonna von Solothurn und der Stifter 
Nicolaus Conrad, der Held von Dorneck und Novarra. Solothurn: 
Jent & Gassmann. vii + 103 pp. Illustr. 4to. 4.20 marks. 

ArT, THE YEAR’s. A concise epitome of all matters relating to the 
arts of painting, sculpture, and architecture, which have occurred dur- 
ing the year 1879, together with information respecting the events of 
the year 1880. Compiled by Marcus B. Huish. London: Mac- 
millan. 230 pp. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. ° 

AvucourtT, D’. Les anciens hétels de Paris, avec une carte gravée des 
grands hétels de la rive gauche avant 1789. Paris: Vaton. vil 
167 pp. 16mo. 

BENDER, Hm. Rom und rémisches Leben im Alterthum. Mit zahl- 
reichen Holzschn. nach Zeichnungen von A. Gnauth, Riess, A. Schill 
u. A. I. Halbb. ‘Tiibingen: Laupp. 1879. viii + 272 pp. 8vo. 
6 marks. 

3RADLEY, S. MESSENGER. The relationship of anatomy to the fine 
arts: a lecture delivered in the Royal Institution, Manchester. Lon 
don: J. Heywood. 28 pp. 8vo. 6d. 

Croquis contemporains. Pointes seches de Louise Abbema, texte par 
Alfred Le Vasseur. 1° livraison: Sarah Bernhardt, Carolus Duran, 
Charles Garnier, Paul Mantz, Charles Chaplin. Paris: Ve. Cadart. 
pp. 1-20 and 5 etched portraits. Large 4to (One part every two 
months; 25 copies on Japanese paper at 20 francs; 275 copies on 
Dutch paper at 10 francs.) 

DEUTSCHE RENAISSANCE. Eine Sammlung, etc. (See REVIEW, p. 
223.) Nr. 107-110. (Lfg. 63, 64, xx. Abthl. Ulm, von Lp. Theyer, 
ju. 5 Heft; 65, 66, xxxiv. Abth. Bremen, von J. Mitteldorf, 3 u. 
4 Heft.) Leipzig: Seemann. 1879. 40 plates and 4 sheets text. 
Fol. 2.40 marks each part. 

FALKE, JAK. VON. Hellas und Rom. 
sischen Alterthums. Mit Bildern der ersten deutschen Kiinstler. 
10-16 Lfg. Stuttgart: Spemann. 1879. pp. 77-168. Fol. 1.50 
marks each part. 

FISENNE, L. von. Kunstdenkmale des Mittelalters, Baukunst. 
Die Pfarrkirche in Aldeneyk. Aachen: Barth. 1880. 10 
plates, with 4 pp. German and French text. Fol 4 marks. 
1 to 6 together, 20 marks.) 

FLeury, E. Antiquités et monuments du département 
2° et 3° parties. Avec 4o1 vign. Paris: Menu. 2 vols. 
Large ;to. 30 francs each part. 

Gower, Lorp RONALD. The figure painters of Holland. 
artists.) London: Low. 126 pp. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. ; 

Havarp, H. Lart et les artistes hollandais. T. 2. Les Palamétdes, 
Govert Flinck. 4 planches et 8 gravures. Paris: Quantin. 2!2 
pp- vo. 


Eine Culturgeschichte des clas- 


1 Lfg 
autogr. 
(Parts 


de |’Aisne. 
600 pp 


(Great 








THE 


Hgpou, JuLEs. Jean Le Prince et son ceuvre, suivi de nombreux 
documents inédits ; portrait 4 l’eau-forte par Gilbert. Paris: Baur; 
Rapilly. 339 pp- Sve. (300 copies at 20 francs, 50 at 30 francs.) 

JosePpH-FELON. Art décoratif. ‘Travaux de peinture, sculpture vitraux 
peints, architecture, céramique exécutés aux monuments publics et 
habitations privées. Précédé d'une introduction par Achille Millien. 
Paris: Monrocq fréres. 12 pp.  4to. 

Kunst, Die alte und neue. Chromographirte und pantographirte Copien 
nach antiken und modernen Bildern mit kurzen Kiinstler-Notizen. 
1 Serie. 12 Blatt, mit Text auf der Riickseite. Wandsbeck: Seitz. 
1579. 4to. 

Kunst, Die fiir Alle. Eine Sammlung der vorziiglichsten Malerstiche, 
Radirungen und Formschnitte des 15-15 Jahrhunderts, herausgegeben 
on H. G. Gutekunst. Photogr. Fac-simile Drucke, mit ‘Text von L. 
Weisser. 26-39 Lfg. Stuttgart: Neff. 1879. Fol. 3 marks each 
part of 2 plates and 2 sheets text. 

Kunst und Kiinstler des Mittelalters und der Neuzeit. Biographien und 
Charakteristiken. Unter Mitw. von Fachgen. herausg. von R. 
Dohme. 60-72 Lfg. (Andr. und Jac. Sansovino, von Adf. Rosen- 


berg. Andr. Palladio, von R. Dohme.) Leipzig: Seemann. 1879. 
jto. Illustr. 25.60 marks. 
LA GOURNERIE, E. DE. Histoire de Paris et de ses monuments. 


4° édit , comprenant les derniers événements et les monuments nou- 
veaux. ‘Tours: Mame & fils. 420 pp. Illustr. 4to. 

MARIETTE-PACHA, A. Abydos. Descriptions des fouilles exécutées 
sur l’emplacement de cette ville. T.2: Temple de Séti (supplément), 
temple de Ramsés, temple d’Osiris, petit temple de l’ouest, nécropole. 
Paris: Maisonneuve & Cie. 59 pp. Illustr. Folio. 

MARQUARDT, JO., UND THDR. MOMMSEN. Handbuch der riémischen 
Alterthiimer. VII. Bd. Das Privatleben der Rémer von Jo. Mar- 
quardt, I. Thi. Mit. 2 lith. Taf. u.12 Holzschn. Leipzig: Hirzel. 
1879. xii + 372 pp. S8vo. 8 marks. 

Mémoires de la société archéologique et historique de l’Orléanais. T. 17, 
avec tableaux et atlas de 15 planches gravées. 
jiogr. 546 pp. Svo. 

Mémoires de la société d’archéologie lorraine et du musée historique lor- 


Paris: Société Bi- 


rain. 3° série. 7° vol. 29° de la collection. Nancy. xx 436 
pp- Illustr. 8vo. 

Mook, F. Aegypten’s vormetallische Zeit. Mit 13 Taf. in Licht- 
druck. u. 1 lith. Taf. Wiirzburg: Staudinger. 1880. v 43 pp. 


4to. 20 marks. 
NAGLER, G. K. Die Monogrammisten und diejenigen bekannten und 
unbekannten Kiinstler aller Schuler, welche sich zur Bezeichnung 
ihrer Werke eines figiirlichen Zeichens, etc., bedient haben. Fortge- 
setzt von Andresen, und nach dem Tode beider von C. Clauss. 
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V. Bd. 4 
2.80 marks. 
NORTHCOTE, Rev. J. S., and BROWNLOW, ReEv. W. R. 
teranea. Part 2, Christian art; Part 3, Epitaphs. 
mans. 1vol. bSvo. - 

SAUVAGEOT, CLAUDE. Le dessin a l’école primaire. 
Paris: Delagrave. 176 pp., with 550 fig. Oblong $vo. 
each part. 

SCHNAASE, C. Geschichte der bildenden Kiinste. VIII. Bd. 2 Abth. 
Herausgegeben von W. Liibke, unter Mitwirkung von O. Eisenmann 
Stuttgart: Ebner & Seubert. 1879. Ixxxiv + pp. 289-296. With 
engraved portr. and cuts in text. Svo. (Conclusion.) 12 marks. 

STEVENSON, |. J. House architecture. 2 vols. London: Macmillan. 
862 pp. Royal 8vo. 

STILLFRIED, H. Leben und Leistungen des Malers und Kupferstechers 
Georg Philipp Kugendas und seiner Nachkommen. Berlin: Hey- 
mann, 157g. xvill+ 184 pp. Portr. 8vo. 6 marks. 

SWARTE, V. DE. Salon de 1879, chronique. Varis. 
(From the Bulletin francais.) 

Unser Heim im Schmuck der Kunst. Ein Bildercyclus zur Einrichtung 
des Wohnhauses in kiinstlerischer Ausstattung von J. Schmid, Wei- 
chardt u. A. Mit beschreibendem Text von O. Mothes. 2-4 Lfg. 
Leipzig: Schloemp. 1879. pp. 9-22; 6 plates and cuts in text. 
Fol. 2 marks each part. 


Heft. Miinchen: Franz. 1879. pp. 289-384. 8vo. 
Roma sot- 
London: Long- 


Once cahiers. 
25 centimes 


30S. 


32 dSvo. 


pp- 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art. | 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY for April: — Records of W. M. Hunt. I. By 
Henry C. Angell. 

HArrPER’s Montuty for April: — Luca della Robbia and his School. 
By E. D. R. Bianciardi. Mlustr. — Early History of Bible Illustra- 


tion. By W.C. Prime.  Iilustr. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for March 13:— The New York Etching Club. 
By James D. Smillie, President. Ilustr. 

INTERNATIONAL ReEviEW for April: — The Letters of Eugéne Dela- 


croix. By Henry James, Jr.— William Morris Hunt. By Sarah W. 
Whitman. a 
SCRIBNER’s Montucy for April : — The Growth of Wood-cut Printing. 


I. Early Methods on the Hand-Press. 1450-1850. By Theodore 
L. De Vinne. Illustr.—A Profitable Art Industry: an Offer of 
Premiums. (In Topics of the Time.) 





AMERICAN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


THE ANTIQUITIES OF MExico. — Mr. P. Lorillard of 
New York City, well known as a merchant of great liberal- 
ity, has organized an expedition for exploring the antiquities 
of Mexico. The expedition will start in April, under-the 
direction of M. Charnay, a French scientist and explorer, 
with whom will be associated several gentlemen from New 
York. The cost of the expedition will be about $60,000. 
Of this sum the French government, which co-operates in 
the enterprise, is to pay about one fifth or one sixth. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE METROPOLITAN MusEuM OF ART, NEW York, 
will have been thrown open to the public by the time this 
number of the REVIEw is issued. 

MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The Fourth Re- 
port, for the year 1879, has just been published. It appears 
from this Report that the east wing of the front was finished 
in the course of the spring at a cost of $57,313.08, and that 
the whole cost of the additions and alterations undertaken 
after the subscription of 1878 was $60,814.12. The receipts 
for admission and for catalogues were considerably larger 


than in 1878, but the expenses are also made larger by the 
cost of taking care of the new rooms. The receipts are suf- 
ficient to pay only about one third of the current expenses 
of the Museum. A small triangular piece of land in front 
of the Museum has been purchased for the sum of $2,630.05, 
with the purpose of keeping it open, and the hope is ex- 
pressed that the city will find it for the public interest to 
secure the rest of the unoccupied land in front of the 
Museum, and lay it out as a public square. The number 
of visitors during the year was 157,191, of which 19,638 
paid an admission fee. The average daily number of vis- 
itors was: Saturdays (free), 1,161; Sundays (free), 1,509 ; 
paying days, 81. The pupils of the schools in the building, 
who have free access to the collections, are not included 
in the foregoing enumeration. On one Sunday, during 
the exhibition of Mr. Hunt’s pictures, the number of 
visitors rose to 4,400. A special room is soon to be set 
aside for the library, but the appointment of a librarian 
will be deferred, until experience has shown how much 
occasion there will be for service of administration. The 
subscription of 1878 amounted to $126,003 ; — donations 
and legacies received in 1879, $9,641.85. The regular 
income of the Museum, applicable to purchases, amounts 
to only $500 a year, derived from the Everett Statue Fund. 
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The list of donations of objects of art contains the names 
of thirty donors. As the more important of these dona- 
tions have been chronicled, from time to time, in the 
REVIEW, it is unnecessary to repeat them here. — An ex- 
hibition of Stuart’s portraits is to be held in May, and 
similar exhibitions devoted to the works of Allston and 
Copley are to follow in successive years. Exhibitions of 
contemporary art are to be held yearly in November, be- 
ginning this year. 


ACADEMIES AND SCHOOLS. 


YALE SCHOOL OF THE FINE ARTs, NEw HAVEN. — 
This department of Yale College has had a progressive 
In 1869 Prof. Weir was 
elected to the Chair of Painting and the Directorship of 
the School; in 1871, Prof. Niemeyer to that of Drawing. 
Being thus placed in the “hands of professional artists, 
by the special demand of its founder, the professional 
character of the School was at once established, and has 
been maintained ever since. At present the Art Faculty 
is composed of six members, as follows: John F. Weir, 
Professor of Painting; 


existence of about ten years. 


John H. Niemeyer, Professor of 
Drawing; James M. Hoppin, Professor of the History of 
Art ;— together with the following instructors: Harrison 
W. Lindsley, in Architecture; Frederick R. Hovey, in 
Perspective; and John P. C. Foster, M. D., in Anatomy. 
In addition to these, two branches of art instruction have 
just been inaugurated, Sculpture and Etching; thus com- 
pleting the circle of the arts of design taught in the 
School, with every department well filled by a compe- 
tent instructor. Every available room of the spacious 
art building is occupied and in active use. This building 
cost about $225,000, and is a worthy monument of the 
wisdom, liberality, and culture of the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Augustus Russell Street, of New Haven, who gave up- 
wards of $317,000 to establish this institution. 
two picture galleries. 


In it are 
One contains Trumbull’s most im- 
portant works, 54 in number, including his Washington 
and portraits of other revolutionary celebrities ; and about 
100 paintings by American and foreign artists. The other, 
a collection of 120 original Italian paintings, covering a 
period of about three hundred years. There is besides 
a large and choice collection of casts from antique and 
Renaissance sculptures, distributed throughout the class- 
rooms and other parts of the building, so that the materials 
for art instruction in the school are as complete as the more 
important element, the teaching force. There are 60 stu- 
dents in regular attendance; besides, 47 freshmen of the 
Sheffield Scientific School receive instruction in free-hand 
drawing, three hours per week; making in all 107 pupils. 
The regular students of the School are in constant and 
intimate communication with their instructors: for Prof. 
Weir and Prof. Niemeyer have their private studios on the 
same floor with the students’ study-rooms. The effect of 
this close relationship is very marked in the thoroughness 
and earnestness of the work, the extraordinary progress 


of the students, and the almost perfect discipline of the 
School. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 
on the 24th of February, was endowed with a fund of 
$50,000, by Mr. Joseph E. Temple, a retired merchant. 
The whole amount is invested in Academy bonds at 6% 


interest. The income for three years is to be added to the 
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fund ; and Mr. Temple has also given two notes for $500 
each, to be applied in the same manner ; so that, at the end 
of the three years (March 1, 1883) the fund will amount to 
$60,000. The income thereafter accruing is to be applied 
as follows: one half, to purchase and medal works of Amer- 
ican artists exhibited at the Academy; the remainder, to 
further the legitimate purposes of the institution at the dis- 
cretion of the directors. The condition of the gift is that 
the Academy shall be opened free to the public one day in 
each week during the three years devoted to the increase 
of the fund; and two days in each week forever thereatter. 
Sunday has been selected as the first free day, commen- 
cing April r1th. As the number of medals to be awarded 
is limited to two each year, and their cost to $100 each, 
there will be on the 1st of March, 1884, $1,600 available 
for the purchase of pictures; and the same amount each 
year thereafter, as long as the fund remains invested in 
Academy bonds. When these bonds are paid off, the fund 
is to be invested in first-class railroad bonds, restricted to 
those of Pennsylvania roads east of the mountains and the 
United Railroads of New Jersey, or legal investments other 
than borough or city loans. The President, Treasurer, 
and Senior Director of the Academy are, under the formal 
agreement, ex officio the trustees of the fund, the title of 
which is “ The Temple Trust Fund.” 

THE SCHOOL OF DESIGN OF THE OHIO MECHANICS’ 
INSTITUTE OF CINCINNATI. — The annual exhibition of 
this school was held on the gth, roth, and rith of March. 
The life class under charge of the veteran artist, Mr. C. T. 
Webber, has worked for four months past, during two even- 
ings of each week, the lessons being limited to two hours 
each. The number of pupils enrolled has been twenty-five. 
Six pupils have also attended the sessions of the class in 
the day-time. A very large number of works in crayon 
and in oil were exhibited, and made a very creditable dis- 
play. There have been also under instruction 87 pupils in 
the Mechanical Department, 42 in the Architectural De- 
partment, 62 in the Drawing Classes, and 19 in the class 
engaged in modelling in clay, making a total of 235 per- 
sons. A large number of designs for furniture, wall, and 
ceiling decorations, and other industrial objects, were ex- 
hibited. The number of pupils who have received in- 
struction in these classes, since they were first opened in 
1856, is 4,674. The present class is the largest during the 
last ten years. 

THE MARYLAND INSTITUTE FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
MECHANIC ArrTs, located in Baltimore, has memorialized 
the General Assembly of Maryland, — 1. To adopt prelimi- 
nary measures to establish a systematic course of Free-hand 
and Mechanical Drawing in the public schools of the State, 
by granting to the Maryland Institute an annual appro- 
priation to train and educate art teachers for these schools ; 
and, 2. To grant the Institute an appropriation for the 
purpose of organizing and establishing an Art Industrial 
Museum in connection with its schools of Art and Design. 

Cooper Union, New York. — Mr. Alexander J. Da- 
vis, it is reported in the New York Evening Post, has 
offered to give his collection of engravings and his archi- 
tectural library to the Cooper Union. The great want of 
this institution, next to money, is an art library for the use 
of the students, the present collection of books consisting 
of less than one hundred volumes. 

THE Brooktyn InstiTuTr, through Prof. F. T. i 
Boyle, gives a report of the three months’ operations of its 
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art schools. 


They opened with 17 pupils, and the number 
increased to 49, aged from eleven to fifty-five years. The 
average attendance, two nights a week, has been 31, and 
the progress made has been gratifying. The fees for six 
months are five dollars, so that, with about fifty lessons, the 
rate is only ten cents a lesson. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, — The art gallery of the College, 
says the Amherst Student, has recently suffered heavily 
in the loss of the sailing vessel that was bringing the casts 
purchased for Amherst in Berlin. Among the lost pieces 
were reproductions of the Lzon’s Gate at Mykenai, the 
Ariadne of the Vatican, and the lately discovered Hermes 
with the Infant Dionysos by Praxiteles. Fortunately, the 
casts were insured, and so in time can be duplicated. 

A STATE ART BUILDING IN CALIFORNIA. — At a 
meeting of the Regents of the State University held yes- 
terday, the question of erecting an art building was dis- 
cussed. The sum of $25,000 has been donated by H. D. 
Bacon for the object, and the same amount has been appro- 
priated by the State. The Regents decided to expend the 
$50,000 in completing one section of the building. — Sax 
Francisco Chronicle, Feb. 11th. 


LECTURES. 


Mr. JOHN SARTAIN, the well-known mezzo-tint en- 
graver of Philadelphia, delivered a lecture lately, at the 


request of the Franklin Institute, on the seven styles of | 


engraving. The lecture will be printed in the next num- 
ber of the Journal of the Institute, and Mr. Sartain has 
also been asked to repeat it before the Pennsylvania 


Academy of Fine Arts. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


NEw York. — The total number of works sold at the 
American Water-Color Society’s Exhibition was 308, the 
amount realized footing up $20,954. Of this total, $20,522 
were paid for 246 water-colors, and $432 for 62 etchings. 
Last year’s figures were $9,000 for 118 water-colors and 5 
etchings. The receipts for admission fees and catalogues 
will be between $5,000 and $6,000, nearly double the 
amount of last year. 

At the reception of the Art Students’ League, held on 
the evening of March 3d, the exhibition consisted entirely 
of pictures and photographs of works by Elihu Vedder. 
At the April reception, studies by Eastman Johnson and 
Humphrey Moore will be shown. 

The collection of 72 water-colors, etc., which Mr. Wins- 
low Homer offered for sale by auction at the Matthews 
Auction Rooms, on March 4th, realized $1,037, — the prices 
obtained for individual works varying from $5.50 to $50 
each. The drawings ranged in size from 8 by 10 to 16 by 22 
inches, and were mostly rapid, but careful sketches. 

The sale of the paintings belonging to Mr. J. Abner 
Harper, which took place at Chickering Hall on the even- 
ings of March t2th and 13th, was very successful, the 
sum realized for the 144 works composing the collec- 
tion amounting to $105,380. Some of the highest prices 
paid were as follows:—Van Marcke, Landscape and 
Cattle, $3,725 ; Perrault, The Education of Azor, $3,450; 
Gérome, A, Bischari, $2,100; Zamacois, The Disputed 
Game, $2,700; J. F. Millet, Return to the Farm, $2,600. 
It is impossible to give a list here even of those pic- 
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tures, thirty-three in number, which brought one thousand 
dollars or more. ‘The prices paid for the few American 
pictures included in the sale were as follows: —J. W. 
Casilear, Landscape, $100; S. R. Gifford, Laggo Maggiore, 
$425; Winslow Homer, Apple Blossoms, $55; Georg 
Lambdin, Flowers, $40; William Magrath, A Golden 
Prospect, $360; A. F. Tait, A Chance for both Barrels, 
$490; W. Whittredge, Landscape, $160; Chase, Soldier’s 
Hlead, $120; R. S. Gifford, Lzttle River, Mass., $220; 
E. Johnson, 7he Sweep, $625; Jarvis McEntee, 4 Fall 
Day, $110; W. T. Richards, Marine, $650; Tiffany, A 
Moor, $270. 

BROOKLYN. — The Spring Exhibition of the Brooklyn 
Art Association will open May toth. Only works in oil 
will this time be exhibited. 

PHILADELPHIA. — On the 3d of March, the Social Art 
Club of Philadelphia held a reception in the Academy of 
the Fine Arts. Material for conversation was furnished 
by a collection of paintings, engravings, bronzes, ceramics, 
tapestries, laces, and embroideries, and specimens of book- 
binding. In all the departments an attempt has been made 
to represent home as well as foreign work; though the 
strength of the exhibition, made up as it was mainly by 
loans from the richest private collections, was naturally 
in the foreign work. The pictures were generally im- 
portant examples by living artists, the present Italian 
school being well represented Altogether, it was a most 
enjoyable and instructive collection, and attracted many 
appreciative visitors during the week it was left on exhi- 
bition for the benefit of the Academy. 

The Ninth Reception of the Philadelphia Society of 
Artists, the last of the season, was held at the Academy 
on March 13th. Forty-four works by members were 
exhibited. 

Among the innovations to be introduced at the Fifty- 
first Annual Exhibition of the Academy, which opens 
April 5th, will be the constant attendance of an experi- 
enced salesman. 

The late Prof. Schussele’s studio sketches, etc. were 
sold at Hazeltines Galleries on the 26th and 27th of 
February. The gross receipts amounted to about $1,200. 
The catalogue included 293 pieces, 114 of which were pre- 
sented by the purchasers to the Academy. 

Boston. — Two interesting special exhibitions were 
held in Boston lately. Mr. George Inness placed on ex- 
hibition at the Art Club galleries a collection of twenty-one 
of his paintings, among them some very important late 
works as well as a few earlier examples, several of which 
were sold. Mr. C. C. Coleman showed twenty pictures at 
the galleries of Messrs. Doll and Richards, including his 
large decorative panels which were exhibited in Paris, 
Munich, and London. By the time this is published, there 
will also have opened at the gallery of Messrs. Williams 
and Everett an exhibition of the works of Mr. Elihu 
Vedder, consisting of the paintings, etc. previously shown 
in New York. At the same gallery Mr. Enneking will 
have a two days’ sale, on the 9th and roth of April, which 
is to be followed on the 16th by a sale of the works of 
Messrs. Benj. Champney, Shapleigh, and Albert Thompson. 

The last Informal Exhibition of the Art Club, on the 
evening of March 6th, was of more than usual interest. 
The large gallery was occupied by the collection of pictures 
by George Inness, spoken of in the preceding paragraph, 
and the smaller gallery was mainly devoted to a collection 
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of etchings by R. Swain Gifford, of New York, and Peter 
Moran and Stephen Parrish, of Philadelphia. 
tures and etchings, 


The pic- 
as usual, remained on exhibition the 
whole of the week following. The Twenty-second Exhi- 
bition of the Club will open on April 16th, and close on 
May 8th. 

At the sale of paintings by American and foreign artists, 
which took place at the gallery of Messrs. Noyes and 
Blakeslee, Feb. 25th and 26th, the prices ranged low. 
Some of the higher prices obtained for American pictures 
were as follows: — Jervis McEntee, Late Autumn, $175; 
H. Bacon, Ox Shipboard, $40; William Hart, Landscape 
and Cattle, George Inness, Landscape and River, 
$180; T. W. Wood, Awake and Asleep, $160; G. H. 
McCord, Early Settlers, $155; J. G. Brown, Perfectly 
ft Arthur Parton, Pool tn Ausable, $150. 

The * American Art Gallery,” lately opened under the 
patronage of a number of artists, has been closed again. 

CHARLESTOWN, Mass. — The Second General Exhibi- 
tion of the Art Club opened on March 4th, in the Warren 
Bank building, on Main Street. 


mainly by Boston artists. 


$290 ; 


1, $200; 





sat. 





The pictures shown were 


Sr. Louis. — The St. Louis Club gave an exhibition of 
paintings to members at their Club-house, on the evening 
of March 4th. 
very choice, and embraced some of the best examples of 
contemporary art owned in the city. 

CINCINNATI. — The Women’s Art Museum Association 
will give a reception for the exhibition of the works of 
American artists, on May 15th, at the Music Hall. 

The Pottery Club of Cincinnati will hold an informal 
reception, some time during the month of April, at their 
work-room. Mr. Dallas will have a kiln in course of firing 
on the occasion, and the process of making pottery will be 
shown in all its various stages. 

EXHIBITION 


The collection, although not large, was 


OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIA- 
TION. — The artists of San Francisco hit upon an odd way 
of advertising their exhibition. On a lot of posters, in 
which large blanks had been left, they painted sketches, 
including not only landscapes and marines, but caricatures 
of themselves. These posters were arranged in the win- 
dows along Montgomery Street, thus forming, says the 
San Francisco Chronicle, “a gallery of the fine arts for the 
free enjoyment of the public and the benefit of the Art 
Association.” The exhibition itself, which opened with a 
private reception on the evening of March 2d, contained 
only sixty-five paintings. It is refreshing to note that, for 
once, “from the plenitude of room the work of the hang- 
ing committee has resulted in general satisfaction.” Among 
the pictures mentioned by the local press are several by 
Thomas Hill, including a figure-piece representing an In- 
dian subject; four landscapes by Keith; one by Rix; two 
genre pictures by Bouvy; Zhe Eagle’s Nest, an Indian 
subject, by Tavernier; A Souvenir of Cluny, by Deakin ; 
still-life panels by Brooks; and works by Kunath, Robin- 
son, Denny, Bradford, Coulter, Hahn, Straus, Bush, Strong, 
Narjot, Miss Ray, Miss Williams, Miss S. H. Foster, etc. 
Mr. Yates exhibited an etching. 

THE CANADIAN ACADEMY OF ARTS opened with an 
exhibition of 549 pieces, of which 135 were oil-paintings. 
The Princess Louise contributed seven original sketches, 
figures, portraits, flowers, etc., among them a portrait of 
Motley, the historian. Quite a number of pictures were 
bought by the Marquis of Lorne. 
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CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


AMERICAN WATER-COLOR SOCIETY. — At the annual 
meeting of this Society, held at the National Academy of 
Design on the evening of March 17th, the following offi 
cers were elected : — President, T. W. Wood; Secretary. 
Henry Farrer; Treasurer, George H. Smillie; Board of 
Control, J. G. Brown, J. C. Nicoll, S. Colman, A. F. 
Bellows. Mr. Arthur Quartley was elected a resident 
member. 

THE Boston ART CLuB has purchased a tract of land 
situated on the southwest corner of Newbury and Dart- 
mouth Streets, having a frontage on Newbury Street of 
fifty-four feet, by a depth of one hundred and twelve feet 
on Dartmouth Street, on which it is proposed to erect the 
new Club-house. A large portion of the funds needed has 
already been secured, and the Board of Management feel 
confident that the balance required will be forthcoming. 
A committee has been chosen to solicit plans in general 
competition from various architects, which plans will be 
examined by the Board, and a selection made from them 
will be submitted to the Club for choice and approval. 

THE Boston ETCHING CLUuB, lately formed, is com- 
posed of artists, designers, and architects, and has at 
present fifteen members. It holds monthly meetings for 
the transaction of business, interchange of thought, criti- 
cism, etc. The requirements for membership are the pay- 
ment of $10 initiation fee, a small monthly assessment, 
and the production of at least two etchings yearly. Its 
President is Mr. Edmund H. Garrett. 

THE BROOKLYN ART CLUB has established a fund for 
the benefit of the heirs of its members. Each member is 
to contribute one or more works of art, to be sold once a 
year at auction. Whatever the contributions realize is held 
for the member, who must take one share (at twenty dol- 
lars) out of his proceeds, or may take five, but no more. 
The money is put in bank at compound interest, and can- 
not be drawn till the death of the member, when principal 
and interest, and an assessment of two per cent on the 
aggregate assets of the fund, are to be paid to the heirs. 
Over forty members have joined this section of the Club. 

THE BROOKLYN ART SOCIAL is the name of a body of 
gentlemen, owners of paintings, and much interested in 
fine art. Weekly meetings are to be held at members’ 
residences for the present. 

THE PROVIDENCE ART CLUB.—A number of Provi- 
dence (R. 1.) artists have formed an association, to be 
called the Providence Art Club. The association will aim 
to fill a sphere similar to that of the Boston Art Club, in 
its endeavors to combine and promote social and artistic 
interests. Ladies are to be admitted to the full privileges 
of the Club. The following-named officers were elected : — 
Mr. J. S. Lincoln, President; Miss R. F. Peckham, Sec- 
retary; Mr. Charles E. Carpenter (architect), Treasurer. 

THe St. Louis SketcH CLus.— The second annual 
meeting of this Club was held on March 3d, and the fol- 
lowing officers and directors were elected : — President, 
Prof. Halsey C. Ives; Vice-President, Howard S. Kretsch- 
mar; Treasurer, F. S. Ruckstuhl; Secretary, A. B. Green; 
Directors, Carl Gutherz, A. B. Thompson, and J. R. 
Meeker. 


A strong feeling was manifested in favor of a 
change from the present methods of working in the Club. 
It was argued with great force. that, instead of making 
sketches, the tendency was toward finished pictures ; that 
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it involved too much labor and thought on the part of con- 
tributing members ; and the Club was drifting away from 
the objects of its organization. The general feeling seemed 
to be in favor of the working members meeting every 
Wednesday evening for the purpose of making sketches, 
and that once a month a public reception be held, and the 
results of the work in the interim placed on exhibition at 
the Club rooms. 

SAN FRANCISCO.— The artists of San Francisco are 
discussing the advisability of forming an association simi- 
lar to the Artists’ Fund Society, of New York. The for- 
mation of an Etching Club, to which each member is to 
contribute an etching monthly, is also under consideration. 


NECROLOGY. 


JAMES WELLSTOOD, engraver, born in Jersey City, Nov. 
20th, 1855, died in the same city, March 14th, 1880. He 
studied the art of engraving with his father, William Well- 
stood, and at the time of his death was a member of the 
firm of W. Wellstood & Co., of New York. His princi- 
pal engravings were 7he Pointer, in line, after a drawing 
by himself of the celebrated dog Sensation, size 13 X I9 
inches, and Safe zx Port, a marine, in line, after a painting 
by Thomas Moran, size 6 X 13 inches. As a young en- 
graver, he was very successful; and, being ambitious of 
obtaining excellence in his profession, his future was ap- 
parently bright. His first attempt at stippling, a head 
well known under the title of Nought and Carry One, 
gave good evidence of his developing talent. 
ter was excellent. 


His charac- 
He was just and honorable, sometimes 
to his own detriment, and without any of the fast habits 
not unfrequently found in the young men of the day. 


MONUMENTS. 


At a special meeting of the New York Chamber of 
Commerce, held Feb. 21st, to consider the project of erect- 
ing a statue of Washington in the neighborhood of the 
Sub-Treasury, it was, on motion of Mr. William E. Dodge, 
“ Resolved, that it be referred to a committee of twenty- 
five, appointed by the chair, to consider the propriety of 
erecting a monument in Wall Street, to commemorate the 
inauguration of George Washington as the first President 
of the United States, to ascertain if a suitable site can be 
had therefor, and suggest what further measures to adopt 
to carry the project into execution.” The chairman, Mr. 
James Brown, announced the committee, with Mr. William 
I. Dodge at its head, and including the officers of the 
Chamber. 

At a recent meeting of the Saratoga Monument Asso- 
ciation, a letter was read from ex-Governor Horatio Sey- 
mour, in the course of which he said: “ It is strange that — 
while the small State of Vermont is giving liberal aid toward 
erecting a monument at Bennington — New York, with its 
great wealth and population, has done nothing to show the 
regard of its people for patriotic sacrifice and sufferings. 
All historians, all military authors have ever looked upon 
the defeat and surrender of Burgoyne as the turning-point 
in the Revolutionary struggle. If our State will do nothing 
to show its appreciation of an affair within its limits so 
important and far-reaching in its consequences, we cannot 
hope for aid from the general government. If the Legis- 
lature shall deny the petition of the Association, we must 
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give up all hope of carrying out the plan of a suitable 
monument. In this case, what has been done upon the 
grounds will remain as a memorial, not of the great victory, 
but of the neglect and indifference of our State to a patri- 
otic struggle. It will not do honor to our fathers, but will 
reflect disgrace upon this generation.” 

The Cowpens Centennial occurs on Jan. 17th, 188t. 
Among other ways of marking the recurrence of this his- 
torical day, it is proposed to erect a memorial column on 
or near the battle-field. “It would be a suitable recogni- 
tion of the value of these commemorations,” says the 
Boston Advertiser, “for Congress, in the name of the 
country, to crown the memorial column with a bronze 
statue of General Morgan, as the Senators and Represent- 
atives of the State [i.e. of South Carolina] have recom- 
mended.” 

As a supplement to the paragraph on Washington Mon- 
uments in Philadelphia, published in the March number of 
the REVIEW, a Philadelphia correspondent writes that sev- 
eral designs have been presented to a committee of the 
Society of the Cincinnati, but that no selection can be 
made until July 4th, when the Society meets. 

Mr. Preston Powers, according to the New Vork Even- 
ing Post, will sail soon for Florence, to superintend the 
shipment of the statue of ex-Senator Collamer, which he 
executed by the order of the State of Vermont, to be 
placed in the Statuary Hall of the Capitol at Washington. 

The model of Miss Anne Whitney’s statue of Samuel 
Adams will probably be sent to the Chicopee foundry this 
week. Nearly three months will be required for preparing 
the mould and casting the bronze replica, so that it will be 
ready in time for inauguration on the fourth of July next. 
— Boston Advertiser, March 15th. 

The balance left on hand after the completion of the 
Sumner statue in the Public Garden, at Boston, has been 
expended by the committee in the erection of a monument, 
in the form of a sarcophagus of white granite, above the 
grave of the deceased at Mount Auburn. The sarcopha- 
gus was designed by Mr. Alexander McDonald. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DECORATION OF THE NATIONAL CAPITOL. — The 
question of who shall be the successor of Brumidi in the 
finishing of the decoration of the Capitol at Washington 
has been the subject of numerous paragraphs in the daily 
press. It is reported that Brumidi himself designated 
Castagini, a Roman artist, as his choice, and that he left 
instructions with him concerning the work. There is con- 
siderable opposition developing, however, to the selection 
of another foreign painter, and the names of Mr. Louis C. 
Tiffany and Mr. John La Farge have been mentioned in 
connection with the frescos still to be executed. A Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Boston Transcript has the 
following : — “Senator Voorhees, chairman of the Senate 
Committee on the Library, says that he is overrun with 
applicants who desire to complete the fresco on the frieze 
of the rotunda of the Capitol. Several of the parties 
assert that they understand the peculiar character of the 
work commenced by Signor Brumidi, and feel themselves 
fully competent to go on with it in the same style and com- 
plete it. The committee have decided not to be in any 
haste in this matter, as they have no desire to secure the 
services of an inefficient artist who would make a botch of 
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this grand work. They will receive all applications and 
give them due consideration, but will 
make no selection until they are fully convinced that they 
have found an artist entirely capable of finishing this work 


testimonials, and 


in exactly the style in which it was commenced. They 
consider that it will be better to allow this work to be de- 
layed for a year or two, than to have it finished in an inferior 
manner; and, if competent persons cannot be found in this 
country, they propose to secure them from the art centres 
of Italy.” 

Sr. Louis. — The most notable event of the season in 
the art circles of St. Louis was a reception tendered to the 
Art Society and artists on the evening of March 2d, in the 
Grand Hall of the Chamber of Commerce, by the Presi- 
dent and Directors of the Merchants’ Exchange. It is a 
fact of unusual significance when a body of fifteen hundred 
or two thousand men, deeply interested in flour, grain, 
cotton, and other commodities of merchandise, stop long 
enough from their barter and sale to realize the existence 
of that other class who know little of the affairs on Change, 
but are trying to learn something of that wonderful mys- 
tery called Nature, and invite them to become their guests, 
and to bring the product of their easels to the temple of 
commerce for exhibition. Nearly all of the painters brought 
their wares from the lofty crannies where they are wont to 
hibernate, and right royally did the men of mammon re- 
ceive them. There were music and flowers in profusion, 
handsome women in gorgeous toilets, and the men who 
control the commerce of the great valley to welcome them. 
Nearly four thousand persons were present on invitation, 
The merchants 
were brought to realize that, in order to enjoy to the fullest 


and it was a grand success in every way. 
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extent the per cent gained in the marts of trade, they must 
do more to cultivate an appreciation of the beautiful; whil 
the artists, strengthened and encouraged by the awakening 
interest in art manifested, returned to their work with re 
newed hope. 

THE COLLEGE OF NEW JERSEY, at Princeton, has 
conferred the degree of LL.D. on Gen. di Cesnola, the 
eminent archeologist and Director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art at New York. 

THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF AMERICAN ART. — There 
is an evident desire among American artists, or at least a 
considerable number of them, to “ emancipate ” themselves 
from the dealers, or, in other words, to sell “directly to 
the consumer.” The sales-rooms lately established or soon 
to be established in various cities are an outcome of this 
feeling. The publishers of Scribner's Monthly are deter- 
mined to aid the artists, and therefore offer the services of 
their art department to the “almost numberless wealthy 
men and women who would like to purchase good pictures, 
if they could be assured of the quality of their purchases.” 
They propose to purchase pictures to order, for any part of 
the country, on a plan which is set forth at length in the 
March number of the J/onthly. Furthermore, for the 
benefit of young students in art, who may wish to devote 
themselves to the profitable profession of wood-engraving, 
the publishers announce three prizes, of $100, $75, and $50 
respectively, to be awarded to the three best specimens of 
wood-engraving sent to the office of Scribner's Monthi\ 
during the year 1880, by pupils in any art school, or under 
any private teacher in the United States. The details of 
the competition will be found in the April number of the 
Monthly. 





FOREIGN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


SAMOTHRACE. — The new work on Samothrace, an- 
nounced in another column, will contain, — 1. Communi- 
cations relating to the principal sanctuary of the famous 
Samothracian Mysteries, which had long been sought for, 
and which was at last rediscovered in 1875; 2. The res- 
toration of an Ionian propyleum, erected by Ptolemy II., 
which bridged over the valley in which the mysteries were 
celebrated; 3. An investigation of great interest for art 
history concerning an anathema to which belonged the 
beautiful torso of Nike, found in 1863 by the French 
Consul, M. Champoiseau, and presented by him to the 
Louvre (see REVIEW, No. 3, p. 134). M. Champoiseau 
had failed to notice some gigantic blocks of marble, curi- 
ously formed, an examination of which suggested to Prof. 
Hauser the idea that they formed, as a whole, the prow of 
a ship, on the deck of which stood the statue of Nike. 
With the help of fragments preserved in the Louvre, Prof. 
Zumbusch, of Vienna, has completed the statue of Nike, 
and this restoration, as well as the discovery of the pedes- 
tal, proves that the whole monument corresponds exactly 





with the design on a medal which Demetrius Poliorcetes 
caused to be struck in remembrance of the naval battle 
of the year 306 B.c. This research derives a peculiar 
interest and a very welcome confirmation from the cir- 
cumstance that M. Champoiseau, at the personal sugges- 
tion of Prof. Conze, has lately disinterred the blocks of 
marble of the pedestal in Samothrace, has taken them to 
Paris, put them together in the Louvre, and has restored 
them to their primitive form, that of the colossal prow of 
a ship. These particulars are taken from the London 
Academy. An article by M. Champoiseau, in the Revee 
Archéologiqgue for January, with an illustration showing 
the present condition of statue and pedestal, makes no 
mention of the interference of the Austrian savants. 
THE SCULPTURES FROM PERGAMUM are to be placed 
in the rotunda of the old Museum in Berlin, until the pro- 
posed new Museum shall have been built. The fragments 
still to be received consist, according to a writer in the 
Kunst Chronik, mainly of architectural details, which will 
make it possible to divine the orders of the various ruins. 
These fragments are on their way, and will form the be- 
ginning of a new division of the Berlin Museum, specially 
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devoted to architecture. Their removal was no small 
undertaking, a single capital weighing something like fifty 
hundred-weight. A monograph on the sculptures and on 
the buildings which they ornamented is now in prepara- 
tion. The fol'owing short description of the altar is given 
in the paper named: “ Upon a krepidoma of three steps 
arose a massive structure, square in ground plan, to the 
platform of which led an open stairway on one side, while 
the other three sides were occupied by the gigantomachia. 
rom this substructure arose a circular building supported 
by columns, and upon this finally stood the altar proper. 
The interior of the circular structure was decorated by 
the smaller frieze, which dealt with the local myths of 
the Pergamenians, principally, it seems, with the myths of 
Telephos. A detailed analysis of this smaller, unfinished 
relief will be impossible until it is cleaned and placed in 
a better position. Parts of it are admirably preserved, 
and show a technical treatment which is simply marvel- 
lous. But to us it appears to prove —in so far as it is 
possible at present to judge of these questions — that in 
Pergamum the influence of Praxiteles and Lysippos had 
combined already to form a new style, such as we shall 
probably have to look for in all the later schools, down to 
the academically mannered new Attic school.” The ex- 
cavations at Pergamum have unfortunately come to an 
end, the Turkish firman granted for the purpose having 
expired. The last discoveries are statues of Zeus and 
Augustus, found near the Temple of Augustus, which 
appears to date from the time of Tiberius. 

OLympIA. — It is reported that the German government 
will not recommend any further appropriations for the ex- 
cavations at Olympia, and that they will therefore have 
to be discontinued, unless the necessary means can be 
raised by voluntary subscription. 

ELeusis.— About half of the modern village built on 
the ruins of the temple at Eleusis has been purchased by 
the Archeological Society of Athens, with a view to the 
excavation of the site. — Academy. 

CHARLES MERyoNn. — Mr. F. Seymour Haden writes 
to the Atheneum: “1 am in receipt of a courteous com- 
munication from Dr. Meryon, the cousin of Charles Mé- 
ryon, which gives me the assurance that the penury in 
which, to all appearance, Méryon lived and died was in 
creat measure self-imposed, and in no sense an indication 
that he was either forgotten or disowned by those near of 
kin to him. Dr. Meryon is good enough to explain, — and 
with his permission I hasten to make this explanation pub- 
lic, —that Charles Méryon’s father (the London physician 
alluded to by writers, myself among them) was for forty 
years — four fifths of Méryon’s lifetime —in Syria with 
Lady Hester Stanhope, and therefore unable to see his 
son; but that his comforts and interests were constantly 
looked after by a sister who was much attached to him, 
while he, the present Dr. Meryon himself, never failed to 
visit him and to supply such few wants as he could be 
brought to confess to whenever occasion took him to 
Paris; in a word, that the difficulty of doing much for 
him rested, as we may well suppose was the case, mainly 
with poor Méryon himself.” 





MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE Museum AT BooLak. — Mariette Bey, who has 
been raised to the rank of Pasha, is engaged in rearranging 
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the Museum of Boolak, which has been under repairs. It 
will probably be again opened to the public about the end 
of March. 

IN THE UFFIZI GALLERY, Florence, a new room, named 
the Sala di Lorenzo Monaco, has recently been thrown 
open. It contains the famous Coronation of the Virgin, 
painted by that master for the Benedictine monastery out- 
side Porta Pinti, as well as a number of works by con- 
temporaries and several specimens of Fra Angelico and 
Botticelli. A fine triptych by Gentile da Fabiano is soon 
to be added. — Academy. 

THE Museo TIBERINO, at Rome, (see p. 89 of the 
REVIEW,) which was to contain the mural paintings dis- 
covered in the gardens of the Farnesina, is reported to 
have been closed again, and the paintings themselves are 
said to be going rapidly to decay. 

THE MUSEUM OF THE LouvRE has lately acquired 
La Baigneuse, by Ingres, at the price of 60,000 francs, 
and a Portrait of the Countess Barck, by Henri Regnault, 
at the price of 20,000 francs. According to the Chronique 
both these works are excellent examples of the painters. 
The Baigneuse was sold some years ago, together with the 
Zephir, also by Ingres, for 180,000 francs. A new room 
devoted to modern sculpture has been opened, to be known 
as La Salle Rude. 

THE MUSEUM OF THE LUXEMBOURG has been defini- 
tively ordered to quit, as the halls occupied by it are 
needed for the committee rooms of the Senate. A petition 
has, however, been started among the artists, praying that 
it be kept together as a whole, and that it be not removed 
before some other building in Paris is ready to receive it. 

THE MUSEUM OF THE DECORATIVE ARTS, at Paris, 
which was ousted from the Pavillon de Flore, at the time 
the municipal council was installed in the palace of the 
Tuileries, has been rearranged in the vast galleries as- 
signed to it in the Palais de l’Industrie, and will be opened 
to the public in April. It will consist of two divisions, 
the Museum proper, consisting of objects belonging or 
loaned to the institution, and a most interesting temporary 
exhibition of ornamental and art-industrial designs from 
the Renaissance down to our own time. 

THE ANTIQUITIES OF PARIS. —A collection of Pa- 
risian monuments and antiquities, the greater part of 
which have been found in the course of excavations on 
the soil of old Paris, has been opened in the Hétel Car- 
navalet. 

THE COLLECTION OF ARMS of the Chateau de Pierre- 
fonds is to be incorporated in the Museum of Arms at the 
Invalides. 

Museum at F&caAmp.— In the small town of Fécamp, 
in Normandy, there has lately been opened a Museum of 
Fine Art. The museum was begun with a legacy left the 
city by Madame Besson of Rouen, and has since been 
enlarged by the donation of paintings, etchings, etc. by 
a number of private individuals. The state has taken 
official cognizance of the existence of the institution by 
making over to it one of the paintings bought at the last 
Salon. 

NATIONAL GALLERY. — A new room has been opened 
on the ground floor of the National Gallery, adjoining that 
in which the Turner drawings are. It contains nearly 
fifty British water-colors, among them works by Blake, 
Mulready, and Gainsborough. A triptych by Borgognone, 
recently purchased, has been placed in room 13. The sum 
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of about $30,000 was expended in the year 1879 in the 
purchase of pictures. 

THE Museum oF Casts, which was talked of in Lon- 
don, is not likely to be established at present. The gov- 
ernment pleads poverty, although the A¢den@um points 
out that a fund of $20,000, the surplus left by the defunct 


British Institution, now lying idle, is available for the 
purpose. 
THE Museum AT SyDNEY. — Five pictures by four 


French artists, Dubufe, Landelle, Lesrel, and Defaux, and 
six by English artists, were bought for this Museum by the 
government of New South Wales, out of the works of art 


sent to the International Exhibition at Sydney. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


Paris. — An exhibition of designs by the late Viollet- 
le-Duc is to be held in the large unoccupied hall of the 
Musée de Cluny. 

The new regulations of the Salon have certainly pro- 
duced one good effect. According to the Chronique des 
Beaux Arts the usual regulations adopted at exhibitions 
practically excluded the glass painters, as it threw them 
together with the makers of bottles. The classification to 
be adopted at the Salon assigns to them their proper place, 
and quite a number of them have therefore concluded to 
exhibit. 

Lonpon. — Of the many exhibitions lately held in 
London, two have been especially interesting to the public 
at large. The first of these comprised a collection of 
paintings. drawings, and sculptures, either executed by 
actors, or representing them; the second,a gallery of 
* Beauties” painted by leading English artists for the 
London Graphic. 

VIENNA. — The Austrian Museum of Art and Industry 
proposes to arrange a series of exhibitions devoted to 
special branches of the industrial arts. The first of the 
series, to open April 18th, and to close about Oct. Ist, 
will be confined to book-binding, including old as well as 
modern examples, together with the materials used. 

BERLIN. — A special exhibition of the works of Anselm 
Feuerbach, whose death was announced last month, is to 
be arranged in April at the National Gallery. 

DUssELpDoRF. — The fourth General German Art Ex- 
hibition will open May 9th, in connection with an Art 
Industrial Exhibition. It will be held under the auspices 
of the General Society of German Artists, which embraces 
all the professional artists of Germany and Austria. Works 
to the number of 1,700 have been offered for exhibition by 
820 artists, including the best representatives of all the 
various schools. The exhibition therefore promises to be 
the most important ever held, offering an excellent oppor- 
tunity for the study of modern German art. Eighteen 
rooms with top light will be devoted to the exhibition, 
of which the central hall measures 25 X 15 metres. In 
addition there will also be several halls with side light. 
The Industrial Exhibition will embrace historical exam- 
ples, and the various styles will be shown in rooms appro- 
priately decorated, such as a Romanic chapel, a Gothic 
room, a Renaissance room, etc. 

ALGIERS. — At the opening of the Art Exhibition at 
Algiers, which, it seems, took place on Feb. Ist, instead 
of Jan. 15th as stated in the last number, M. Paul Lefort, 

Inspecteur des Beaux Arts delégué en Algérie,” defined 
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the object of his mission, and among the means intended 
to be employed in its fulfilment he specified the transfor- 
mation of the Municipal School of Design at Algiers into 
a National School of the Fine Arts, and the creation of a 
Museum. M. Turguet, Under-Secretary of Fine Arts, in- 
tends to buy a number of pictures at the exhibition, and to 
distribute them among the principal cities of Algiers. 

AGRAM, CROATIA. —A second Exhibition of Indus 
trial Art will be held at Agram next fall, in honor of the 
opening of the new building of the Art Academy. Special 
care is to be devoted to the products of the domestic art 
industry of Croatia, Bosnia, and the Herzegovina. 

SYDNEY. — At the Fine Arts Exhibition at Sydney, 
which opened here Nov. 1st, 1879, France was represented 
by nearly 250 works. England, Germany, Austria, and 
Belgium had also sent contributions. 

THE DEMIDOFF SALE. — The sale by Prince Demidoff 
of the contents of his palace at San Donato, Florence, is 
one of the most notable events in the art annals of the 
time. It has been so thoroughly discussed in the daily 
papers and the European art journals, notably in Z’A7~, 
that it is unnecessary for the present to do more in these 
columns than simply record its more prominent features. 
The sale began on March 15th, and on the 16th, by the 
journalistic enterprise of the New York Herald, the read- 
ers of that well-known daily were informed of the prices 
obtained, an account of the sale having been sent over by 
cable. The 44 pictures sold the first day brought $81,611. 
Two of these were bought by Mr. Vanderbilt, of New 
York, who, it seems, “ outbid not only the Czar, but also the 
Baron de Rothschild,” paying $5,400 for 7e Young Dutch 
Peasant, by Greuze, and $5,020 for Zhe Banks of the 
Meuse, by Solomon Ruysdael. Mr. James Jackson Jarves’s 
name also appears in the list of buyers. The pictures 
knocked down to him were the Portrait of a Woman, 
by Drouais, $2,000, and 7he Soap Bubbles, by Gas- 
par Netscher, $660. The second day’s sale, comprising 
some of the more valuable Dutch and Flemish masters, 
realized $204,948,— the sum of $42,000 being paid for 
Hobbema’s 7he Windmills, and $30,000 for Van Dyck’s 
Portrait of Anne Cavendish Lady Rich. Mr. J. J. Jarves 
again figures in the list with $2,800 paid for 7he Usurer, 
by Gabriel Metzu. The third day’s sale, which included 
many Rembrandts and some Italian pictures, brought 
$250,806 for 46 paintings, making a total for the three 


days of $537,365. Of pictures by Rembrandt, Lucretia 
brought $29,200; Portrait of a Young Woman, $27,500: 


Young Girl, $24,600; Man at Arms, $20,400 ;— by 
Adrian Van Ostade, Fudilee, $29,000; Féte in a Cottage. 
$16,000; Juterrupted Game, $10,200; — by Nicolas Maas, 
Happy Child, $19,000;—by Frans Hals, Portrait of his 
Son Hermann, $13,000. The following purchases by 
Americans are recorded on the third day:— Colonel J. 
Schuyler Crosby, U. S. Consul at Florence, S¢. Catherine, 
by Domenichino, $1,100; Dordrecht, by Cuyp, $2,200; 
Edze of the Woods, Ruysdael, $2,640;— Mr. J. J. Jarves, 
Le Faloux, Nicolas Maas, $1,900. The succeeding days 
were devoted to the sale of the china, bronzes, furniture, 
etc. 

Mr.WHISTLER’S COLLECTION of China, Oriental bronzes, 
original etchings, sketches, and a couple of paintings, were 
sold at auction in London, on Feb. 13th, to satisfy. the 
artist’s creditors, at prices which, as one of the papers has 


it, “would have appeased Mr. Ruskin.” About a hundred 
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copperplates of etchings, mostly erased, were sold to the 
Fine Art Society for £6 15s.; one little plate, apparently 
in good condition, went separately at £5 10s.; about 4o 
slight sketches, some in crayon, some in colors, brought 
£ig los.3 a framed crayon sketch, said to be Mdlle. Sarah 
sernhardt, £5 5s.; a crayon sketch of a lady seated, which 
had been exhibited at the Grosvenor, £3 7s. 6d.; a third 
of a nude female figure, £4. A large oil portrait of Miss 
Connie Gilchrist, in a skipping-rope dance, sold for £50. 
A satirical portrait, called 7he Creditor, and said to be a 
caricature of Mr. Leland, painted in revenge for the dis- 
pute about the payment of the Peacock Room, brought 
£12 12s. Comparatively the best prices were paid for a 
few framed etchings. 


MONUMENTS. 


A statue of the Republic is to be erected at Lyons. 
Sketches to be handed in within six months. There will 
be three prizes of 2,500, 2,000, and 1,500 francs respectively. 

A very simple monument, decorated with a medallion 
portrait of the deceased, is to be erected to the memory of 
Corot, at the cemetery of Ville-d’Avray. The painter 
Lavieille is authorized to receive subscriptions. 

According to a correspondent of the Atheneum, it is 
announced by the commission appointed to superintend the 
erection of a statue of Victor Emmanuel in Rome, that the 
competition is to be mondiale, i.e. to be thrown open to 
the whole world. 

The Beethoven monument, modelled by Zumbusch, and 
to be placed in Vienna, is finished in the casting. The 
ceremony of unveiling, which was to take place on March | 
27th, the anniversary of the death of Beethoven, has been 
postponed to May, on account of the season. 

A monument to the poet Wieland is to be erected in his 
native city, Biberach, in Wiirtemberg. It is to consist of 
a bust by Theodor Scheerer, of Stuttgart, placed on a 
pedestal in the form of a column designed by the architect, 
Prof. Déllinger, also of Stuttgart. 

Johan Ludvig Runeberg, the Swedish poet, is to be 
honored by a statue in his native country, the execution of 
which has been entrusted to his son, the sculptor Walter 
Runeberg. 


NECROLOGY. 


E. M. BARRY, (son of the late Sir Charles Barry,) archi- 
tect, and treasurer of the Royal Academy, died suddenly 
on Jan. 27th, at Burlington House, while attending a meet- 
ing of the Council of the Academy. Mr. Barry, who was | 
scarcely fifty years of age at his death, was elected an | 
Associate in 1861, and an Academician in 1870. The 
Charing Cross and Cannon Street Hotels, and the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital in Great Ormond Street, in London, are 
cited as among his best works. 

CHARLES BRANWHITE, member of the Society of Paint- 
ers in Water-Colors, died on Feb. 15th, at the age of sixty- 
two years. He was born in Bristol, studied with his father, 
and began life as a sculptor, but when about twenty-five 
years of age devoted himself to painting in water-color, 
and became the friend and pupil of William Miiller. 

PIERRE EMILE DESMAISONS, a talented lithographic 
artist, died at Montlignon, Seine-et-Oise, on Jan. 28th, 
aged sixty-eight years. He reproduced many of the works 
of Vidal, and executed a large number of portraits. Among 
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the many distinctions conferred upon him is enumerated 
also the Cross of the Legion of Honor, which was awarded 
to him in 1863. 

Dr. ERNST AuGUST HAGEN, the Nestor of German art 
historians, born April 12th, 1797, at K6nigsberg, died at 
his native city on Feb. 6th. 

FRANZ HELLWEGER, a German painter, who is reported 
to have died at Innsbruck, was born, 1813, at St. Lorenz 
in the Tyrol, studied under Schraudolph, and in Munich 
assisted Cornelius in the execution of his frescos. He 
belonged to the school known as “ Nazarenes.” 

KARL Max KRruGER, a German _landscape-painter, 
known as “ Spreewald-Kriiger,” died on Jan. 30th, at 
Gohlis, near Dresden, of a disease of the lungs. He was 
born July 18th, 1834, at Liibbenau, and studied in Munich 
and Weimar. 

CHARLES LEES, whose death is announced at the age of 
eighty, was one of the oldest members of the Scottish 
Academy, having been admitted in 1835. 

LEOPOLD Rav, a German sculptor, pupil of Reinhold 
Begas, died at Rome on Jan. 28th, of consumption, aged 
twenty-six years. 

ADOLPHE ROGER, pupil of Gros, since 1841 Chevalier 
ot the Legion of Honor, died at the age of eighty-three 
years. His best-known works are the mural paintings in 
the baptismal chapel of Notre Dame de Lorette and the 
great cupola of Saint Roch. 

THE MARCHESE PIETRO SELVATICO, of Padua, a dis- 
tinguished writer on art, is recorded among the dead. 

Dr. ALFRED WOLTMANN, the well-known art historian, 
died on the evening of Feb. 6th, at Mentone, whither he 
had gone in the hope of being cured of a catarrhal affec- 
tion, which had preyed upon him for some time. He was 
born May 18th, 1841, at Charlottenburg, and in the year 
1860 began to study law, but soon turned his attention to 
the history of art. His first work was Holbein and his 
Times, of which the first volume appeared in 1866. The 
year following he commenced to lecture at-the University 
at Berlin, and in 1868 was called to Carlsruhe to fill the 
newly created chair of the history of art in the Polytech- 
nicum. Six years later he went to Prague to occupy a 
similar chair at the University of that city, and in the year 
1878 he made a final remove to the University at Strass- 
burg. The following are among the more important works 
of the deceased: 7he Architectural History of Berlin 
to the Present Time, 1872; a revised edition of Holbein 
and his Times, 1874; German Art in the Alsace, 1876. 
His last work, 7he History of Painting, now in course of 
publication in Leipsic, and of which an English edition by 
Mr. Sydney Colvin was announced some time ago, remains 
unfinished. The last part thus far published (the seventh) 
carries the subject down to the close of the fifteenth century. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


THE DucAL PALACE AT VENICE.—A writer in the 
Atheneum calls attention to the fact—almost forgotten 


“in the excitement caused by the proposed restoration of 


St. Mark’s — that extensive works in the way of repair and 
substitution have been going on at the Ducal Palace for 
some time past, under the direction of the Cavaliere For- 
cellini, a distinguished Venetian architect. It is now pro- 
posed to restore the celebrated Porta della Carta, the 
lovely doorway leading to the Giant’s Staircase, while. 
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according to the writer in question, there is not the slight- 
est excuse for this work, all that is needed being the 
strengthening of the lintel, which is cracked, but said to 
be in no danger of falling, 
shoring up. 

THE CATHEDRAL 
restorer. At present 
experiments are making, and the process is to be 


nor even to be in need of 


OF FIESOLE is in the hands of the 
The exterior was restored before. 
new 
extended also to the interior. ‘The plans made, and the 
restorations of the exterior executed up to the present,” 
says Mr. Fr. Otto Schulze, architect, in the Aust Chrontk, 
* unfortunately show but little intelligence. A restoration 
based upon conscientious study is out of the question.” 

THE MADONNA DEL SACco, by Andrea del Sarto, in the 
cloister of the Convent of the Servi at Florence (see pp. 
g2 and 136 of the REVIEW), seems after all to be still in 
danger of destruction. According to Mr. C. H. Wilson, 
in the Academy, it is probable that it will disappear in the 
ensuing century, if left in its present position and condi- 
tion. The means of preservation proposed by the com- 
mission appointed by the Italian government to examine 
into the condition of the fresco are, according to the same 
writer, entirely inadequate. 

THE OLD CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME AT DOL, con- 
verted into a grain-market in 1818, has been finally de- 
molished by order of the municipality. It was built prob- 
ably in the eleventh, possibly even the tenth century, and 
it is thought to have been the last specimen of Carlo- 
vingian architecture in Brittany. 

THE MINSTER AT ULM.— During the year 1879 the 
copper roofing of the two aisles was completed, at a cost 
of 120,000 marks. The northern of the two lateral towers 
will probably be completed in July this year, but both 
these towers are still unfinished inside, and without their 
sculptural decorations. The foundations of the principal 
tower have been examined, and, if the means allow, the 
architect of the Minster hopes to finish the work in from 
ten to twelve years. The renovation of the interior has 
been mainly restricted to the removal of the whitewash 
from the Last Fudgment on the triumphal arch, attributed 
to Josse Herlen. The painting, with the date 1471, is 
tolerably well preserved, although the colors have faded. 
Some of the paintings discovered in former years in other 
parts of the church have been restored. An additional 
painted window, the gift of a lady, and executed by Burk- 
hard, of Munich, will soon be placed in position. It 
represents scenes from the life of Luther. 
the Minster funds amounted to 155,000 marks (in 1879), of 
which 120,000 marks were the Ror of a lottery. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MUNICH offers a prize of 3,000 
marks for the best history of wood-engraving in Germany. 
Manuscripts must be sent in by Jan. Ist, 1883. 

THE GOVERNMENT of the comparatively small State of 
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Saxony, according to the Kunst Chronik one of the first 
German States whose budget showed appropriations for 
artistic purposes, expended in the financial period of 1876- 
1877 the sum of 271,450 marks (about $68,000) for monu- 
mental works of art. 

BeELGiuM. — According to a correspondent of the 
Arts three great decorative works are 
at present in process of execution in Belgium. M. Ernest 
Slingeneyer is engaged in decorating the great hall of the 
Hotel de Ville at Ghent. M. Cluysenaer is about to fin- 
ish his paintings for the staircase of the University of 
the same city, and M. 


Chronique des 


André Hennebicq has been com- 
missioned to execute a number of pictures, among them 
two measuring six metres in length, for the Hétel de Ville 
at Louvain. 

SIR FREDERICK LEIGHTON, P.R.A., has finished the 
fresco in the northern lunette of the eastern half of the 
South Court of the South Kensington Museum. It repre- 
sents Zhe Arts of War, and a companion fresco, Zhe Arts 
of Peace, is to be executed by the same artist in a corre- 
sponding lunette. According to the Atheneum, the com- 
pleted picture is the masterpiece of the P. R. A., and the 
most important national mural painting produced in Eng- 
land since Maclise finished 7he Death of Nelson in the 
Royal Gallery at Westminster. 


ETCHERS EMPLOYED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT. 


— The following orders for etchings have been given by 
the Direction des Beaux-Arts: — Jules Jacquemart, Ze 
Génie, by Le Saint-Marceaux, 5,000 francs; Waltner, 
Female Portrait, by Carolus Duran, 5,000 francs; Bracque- 
mont, Boissy d’Anglas, by Delacroix, 10,000 francs; P. 
Rajon, Rouget de l’[sle singing the Marseillaise, by Pils, 


15,000 francs. 

THE ENGLISH ETCHING CLUB has issued another port- 
folio of works by its members, containing twenty-one 
signed proof impressions from plates by Calderon, Cope, 
Heseltine, Hodgson, Hook, W. H. Hunt, Millais, Palmer, 
Redgrave, and others. Mr. Edwin Forbes, of Brooklyn, 
who is a member (the only American member ?) of the 
Club, has received a copy of this portfolio. One copy goes 
to each member, and a limited number is sold. 

FEMALE MEMBERS OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. — It is 
understood that the recommendations of the Council of 
the Royal Academy in respect to the admission of lady 
members, to which we have already referred, propose that 
female artists shall, with Her Majesty’s sanction, become 
R. A.’s and A. R. A.’s in exactly the same manner as male 
artists, but that the former shall not be eligible as teachers 
and visitors in the schools, or as partakers of the annual 
dinner, to which no ladies have, as yet, been invited. It 
is intended, therefore, to extend to the ladies all the privi- 
leges of membership as to the exhibition of works of art, 
voting at elections, and receipt of pensions. The relicts 
of female R. A.’s and A. R. A.’s will receive pensions, if 
they require them, in the same way as widows of deceased 
members have done. — A ¢heneum. 
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DESIGNED FOR THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW BY CHARLES M. CARTER 


EDWARD VIRGINIUS VALENTINE 





— —_ a4 ~ (S MERSON, in his aphoristic way, says that “the English people are in- 
capable of an inutility.’” He argues that the idea of Beauty with them 
is a luxury; and, as a consequence, that the fine arts among them fall 
to the ground. With much ingenuity, he attributes this to race tem- 
perament and climatic influence. In the mosaic of our cosmopolitan 
American civilization, where race and climate are of the most varied 
character, it might be supposed that a very different state of things 
would exist. We are, as a people, almost so pre-eminently practical 
as to be “incapable of an inutility”; and yet along with this we 
have combined a sentiment which is wanting to the Englishman. Youth 
and struggle and poverty have held in abeyance the art spirit hereto- 
fore; but how rapid has been the advance in its direction, now that 
wealth has relaxed the mere necessity for bread-winning, and offers the 
leisure without which no arts can be fostered! 

As a matter of course, or rather as a matter of history, Southern 





lands have been in large measure the chosen homes of beauty, luxury, 
Desicnep By Cuartes M. Carter. and leisure; and hence it follows legitimately that they should be the 
homes of all the higher arts. Compare Northern Europe with Southern through the Middle 
Ages on to the Cinque-Cento period, and how vast the difference! To be sure, the Renaissance 
gave Germany an Albrecht Diirer; but for one artist north of the Po, hundreds might be 
counted south of it. Where were England’s old masters, when Spain, Venice, Tuscany, were 
reckoning theirs by scores? 

If, then, art existed in our own country at all, we might naturally look for it in the Southern 
portion, where much, in time past, conduced to foster it,—wealth for the more distinctively 
marked and limited upper classes, refinement, generally diffused education for such, and only 
too abundant leisure. But if we do look for it in the South, we fail to find it. The entire art 
spirit, with but few exceptions, has been confined to the North. Our poets, painters, sculptors, 
as a general thing, have been born above the charmed “line.” 

We allow the fact, without inquiring after the solution, farther than to say that we believe 
physical indolence has had very much to do with it. Now that times have changed, and such 
necessity for individual effort has arisen as did not exist two decades ago, we may hope for 
better things, of which we already see the well-defined promise. From the carcass of the slain 
lion may be drawn the honeycomb of those beautiful arts that shall sweeten all our future. 
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We are awakening, it is certain, to the im- 
portance of cherishing those in our midst who 
have won for themselves such reputations as re 
flect credit upon their mother-land. Among the 
first of Southern sculptors—nay, it is not in- 
vidious to say the very first of these —is the Vir- 
ginian Valentine. Galt, of Norfolk, was cut off 
in the days of his early promise. Ezekiel, of 
Richmond, is building up his fame in Rome. 
But Valentine has already achieved, abroad and 
at home, a name which will not die. Circum- 
stances have combined to trammel and _ hinder 
him in his onward career. The fortunes of war 
have affected his success. We all remember how 
grand old Michelangelo’s noble creations were in- 
terfered with when armies beleaguered his _be- 
loved Florence; and, reasoning from the greater 
to the less, we can well understand how our 
modern sculptor has fared in his war-smitten city 
and State. 

EDWARD VIRGINIUS VALENTINE was born in 
the city of Richmond, Virginia, November 12th, 





EDWARD VIRGINIUS VALENTINE. — FROM A PHOTOGRAPH 


1838. As is usual with those whose art faculty 
is an instinct, his talent for sculpture developed itself in his earliest boyhood, and he was for- 
tunate in possessing surroundings that tended to foster his natural bent. He was not thwarted 
in any way; but his art proclivities were nevertheless not suffered to interfere with that solid 
foundation of education which should underlie all art. Thorwaldsen assumed the chisel before 
he could write and spell his own language, or any other, correctly; and he remained an uncul- 
tured man to the end of his career save in his one department. But, keeping in view his 
chosen course, young Valentine combined with other studies a course of Lectures on Anatomy, 
which he attended at the Medical College of Richmond when he was scarce more than a boy. 
He had the advantage of cultivated friendships and artistic counsel from the beginning, for in 
his boyhood the capital of the State still kept much of the prestige of the old régime. Mrs. 
Mowatt Ritchie, whose fine taste was moved by some of his earlier work, gave him encouraging 
words and foretold his future eminence. John R. Thompson, at that time a leading /tterateur 
of the South, held out a helping hand. Governor Wise sat to him for a portrait bust, which 
was so perfect as to awaken high hopes for the future artist; so that he was not called to go 
through that oft-repeated struggle to which so many bright spirits are doomed, before a clear 
pathway is opened for their endeavor. The youth was not subjected to the discouragements 
which have embarrassed the finished master; for then the wide world was before him, and ambi- 
tion and hope buoyed him and beckoned him on. Now, ready for high achievement, but 
sharing the evil fortunes which have robbed his native city and State of their ability to fill his 
hands with commissions, he waits in his studio, surrounded by his beautiful creations, for orders 
to put them into marble,— orders which, through the stress of circumstance, have but stintedly 
come. At times we are disposed to think that he has made a great mistake in not changing 
his studio to one of our large Northern cities, where the art spirit, art taste, and the ability to 
purchase works of art exist as they cannot anywhere now in the impoverished South. Asking 
for bread, as our people do, how can Valentine offer them a@ stone! But his strong love for 


his ancestral soil holds him in Richmond, and hence he has not attained that national renown to 
which his remarkable merits entitle him. 
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His earliest masters were Hubard, whose fine reproductions in bronze of Houdon’s statue 
of Washington are well known, and Oswald Heinrich, who had come from the centre of Saxon 
art, Dresden, where his father was private secretary to the picture-loving king. But the ambi- 
tious youth panted for such stimulus as could only be found beyond the seas, and consequently, 
in 1859, when he was just twenty years of age, he went abroad for study. His first point was 
Paris, where he became a pupil of Couture and learned to draw from the nude. Couture had 
been a student of Paul de la Roche, and was then in the height of his popularity. After 
remaining for some time under his instruction, he set out again for the goal of his desires, 
Italy, the shrine of all the arts. He lingered in intoxicated delight amid the galleries of 
Milan, Verona, Florence, Rome, going even as far south as Naples. He studied Michel- 
angelo and John of Bologna, and the splendid antiques of the Vatican, and multitudes of 
the old masters and the modern ones, until his whole nature was saturated, as it were, and 
he became restless to put to account the stores he was laying up. He returned to Florence 
and placed himself under the instruction of Bonauti, the friend of Canova and the pupil of 
Thorwaldsen. 

The year after this we find the young artist at Dresden, with the view of becoming the pupil 
of Rietschel, the famous sculptor there. But he found that the grave had just closed over him: 
so he hastened on to Berlin, made a special art centre by the presence of such men as Rauch 
and Cornelius, and Kiss and Schadow and Wolff, all of whom with one exception are now 
among the dead. Valentine had seen Kiss’s great work in bronze, 7he Amazon attacked by a 
/iger, and it had left such an impression as made him desirous of receiving instruction from 
him. On application to Kiss, however, he was refused, the old sculptor saying that he took no 
pupils. The young American was not easily daunted, and he pleaded so effectively that Kiss 
relaxed so far as to bid him return to him for his answer three weeks later. At the appointed 
hour, Valentine duly presented himself, and the result of the conference was that Kiss installed 
him in his atefer, and in a short time, through his diligence, skill, and gentleness, he so 
won upon the old artist that he thenceforth treated him almost with the kindness of a father: 
he was childless, and into his heart and home the young student was taken as none had been 
taken before. In the early days with Kiss the civil war in America broke out, and the ability 
to hold communication with his home was soon cut off. The impulse so strong upon him to 
go back to Virginia was thwarted in various ways, and in the stoppage of pecuniary supplies, 
Kiss pressed upon his pupil purse, home, all he should need. When the old sculptor died, 
several years after, while Valentine was still with him, he it was who was among the last to be 
near him, just before his sudden death, and he it was who alone could comfort the desolate 
widow. Madame Kiss entreated that the beloved pupil should remain as a son with her, pressed 
upon him the use, without charge, of the old master’s atelier, and finally presented him with 
many valuable works of art,— among other things, all the implements with which Kiss had 
wrought at his beloved sculptures. 

After the close of the war, when return became possible again, the young student could not 
resist the hungry longing for home, and, turning his back on such offers as would have broken 
down the resistant patriotism of many a less ardent nature, he came back to Virginia at the 
close of 1865. When he landed in New York he was offered such advantages as were most 
tempting to an ambitious young artist; but he rather chose to cast in his lot with his own 
people, and so set up his studio in Richmond. 

It was a hopeless prospect which presented itself when Valentine opened his rooms in his 
native city. The depression of every kind was terrible. A certain paralysis rested on all hearts 
and hands. It seemed a mere mockery to offer to execute busts and statues for people who 
lacked almost the necessaries of life. But he was brave, and his courage did not fail him. He 
had brought home with him an exquisite statuette of General Lee, which at once commanded 
admiration. Some London journals had spoken of it in exalted terms, for it had been carried 
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to England and exhibited there. It was a very complete representation of the Confederate 
commander, and attracted great and wide attention to the sculptor’s work. 

Mr. Valentine had also won for himself high praise in Berlin, by a bust, modelled from life, 
of Dr. Franz von Holtzendorff, now Professor of Law in the University of Munich: he will be 
remembered as having been the defender of Count Arnim in the famous trial in Berlin. 

But though commissions could not be expected, under the circumstances, Mr. Valentine did 
not wait in idleness. He modelled various ideal heads, — among others 7he Samaritan Woman, 
with its striking face and remarkable down-dropt eyes. The Penitent Thief, a wonderful pre- 
sentment of agonizing pain and awful entreaty, belongs to this period. Lee’s bust was modelled, 
a very superior piece of bust portraiture, and many a well-known Virginian’s followed, — Maury’s, 
Stuart's, Albert Sidney Johnston’s, Joseph E. Johnston’s, and still others. General J. E. B. 
Stuart he modelled in so life-like a manner that one almost 















expects to hear the bold cavalier ring out one of his char- 


acteristic snatches of song. For the Humboldt Festival, 
inaugurated some time later by the German citizens of 
Richmond in honor of the great scientist, he made the co- 
lossal bust of him which has been so much admired. 
The power Valentine has of portraying the varied type 
of the negro never has_ been equalled. Zhe Nation's 
Ward is matchless in its absolute verity; Uncle Henry will 


go down to posterity as the only correct type of “de 


ole Virginny darkey, sah”; while Kunow!l- 


edge is Power, a negro boy clothed 


in tatters, who has = —. fallen asleep with 
his dog-eared book dropping from his 
limp hand, is, we surely think, the 
best piece of good- humored satire that 
was ever modelled. THE PENITENT THIEF. — BY EDWARD V. VALENTINE. 


After patient waiting, a handsome commission did come to our artist. The trustees of the 
Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Virginia, ordered a statue of General Lee, offering 
for it $15,000, and leaving all details to the sculptor. A recumbent figure was chosen, sug- 
gested, perhaps, by the exquisite one at Charlottenburg over the tomb of the Queen of Prussia, 
by Rauch, or the less celebrated one of the Duchess of Nassau at Wiesbaden, by Hoffgarten. 
But there is no resemblance whatever beyond the mere fact that it is recumbent. As well 
might it be said that Rauch took his idea from a sleeping knight stretched upon a tomb in 
some mediaeval cathedral. It is in this exquisite piece of statuary that we have the first real 
gauge of our sculptor’s range of power. It is cut from one block of flawless marble, and is to 
occupy a place in the Lee Mausoleum, at Washington and Lee University, not yet complete. 

Mr. S. Teakle Wallis, of Baltimore, in an address at the Baltimore Academy of Music, thus 
speaks of this great work: “ The statue, which is of marble, and of rather more than life-size, 
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received the last touches of the chisel but a few days since, and was exhibited to the public in 


Richmond, where it created the profoundest sensation. . . . . The hero is lying in his uniform, as 
if in sleep, upon his narrow soldier’s bed. One hand is on his bosom, and touches, unconsciously 
and gently, ‘the drapery of his couch.’ The other is lying by his side, where it has fallen, 


and rests upon his sword. The portraiture is perfect, no less as to form than feature. The 
whole expression is that of tranquil and absolute repose,—the repose of physical power, 
unshaken though dormant,—of manly grace most graceful when at rest, —of noble faculties 
alive and sovereign though still.” 


An English gentleman, a traveller who saw it while it was yet in the studio, writes of it: 
“We confess to feelings of profound astonishment as we first 
did sculpture. We felt proud that 
We had seen the works of great 
but never had we seen one of 
and execution than this Lee 
German paper says: “ The Gen- 
gus, the upper part of the body 
slumber. .... Mr. Valentine has 
serving the warm and living im- 















gazed at Valentine’s splen- 
Virginia had such a son. 
modern masters in Europe, 
greater power, conception, 
monument.” A writer in a 
eral lies upon a_ sarcopha- 
slightly raised, in a gentle 
especially succeeded in pre- 
pression of the living body: it is not the countenance of death. 
the people of the South knew 
of the cold, disconsolate look of 


It is Lee as he was,—as 
him: the work has nothing 
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PamBDT ies 
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THE NATION’s WARD. — By EDWARD V. VALENTINE. 


death about it; the artist has animated it with the warm breath of peace.” A critic in The 
Richmond Enquirer, commenting upon a saying of Thorwaldsen’s, that he did not fear his own 
conception, says the truth, and purity, and strength of Mr. Valentine’s modelling is such that 
he verifies the remark of the great Dane,—“ se did not ‘fear his own conception.’ His ambi- 
tion was exalted, and he searched for his ideal in a field of art where the dividing line between 
success and failure is so exact as to render the ground treacherous, and the undertaking danger- 
ous. Between the extremes of the medieval and modern sarcophagi there is a wide difference; 
but the art movement involved in the present undertaking was not strictly to be found in the 
intermediate ground. The contact was between an antique principle reflected through the solid 
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grandeur of the German intellect in sculpture, and an immense deal of the artist’s own origi- 
nality. Had he failed to find it, his failure would have been complete. That he has not failed, 
but has achieved a triumph, we believe will be the opinion of the best art judgment in the 
country.” 

As a work of pure ideal art and that into which he has put most of his own conception, 
Mr. Valentine himself sets the highest value on his Andromache and Astyanax, and if he is 
enabled to carry out his idea in marble it will be accepted as his masterpiece. The moment 
represented is that after which the sorrowful and anxious wife is bidden by her husband 
to take her place among the women and ply the loom, while he, as a man should, seeks the 
field of glory and strife. The child leans upon his mother, toying with an ornament that is 
suspended from her neck, and his young, sunny child-face, innocent of all care or trouble, to- 
gether with the tense, elastic figure, is brought into exquisite contrast with the utter relaxation 


of Andromache’s pose, the neglected distaff across the lap, the drooping head, the limp, supine 


arm, the expression of apprehension and grief. It tells this lovely Homeric story as it never 
has been told before in plastic art. The accessories are all strict studies from the antique: it 
is sternly classic throughout. How nobly this fine conception, in marble, (it is as yet only in 
clay,) would adorn the sculpture room of the Corcoran Gallery in Washington! 

Mr. Valentine has a pleasant studio on Leigh Street, one of the quietest, shadiest portions 
of the shady city of Richmond. It is fitted with that bric-a-brac so dear to the artist’s soul, — 
old tapestries, articles of vertu, statuettes by Fiamingo, figures found in Pompeii, curios from 
Egypt, his master Kiss’s works, copies from the old galleries of Florence and Rome, and such 
like matters,— not to speak of the sculptor’s own varied creations, which, of course, give it its 
special attraction and value. 

The April number of Zhe Southern Review, in an article entitled “ Art in the South,” thus 
speaks of Mr. Valentine: “ Valentine of Virginia is one of the foremost of American sculp- 
tors, ... . and were his studio in Rome, or London, or Boston, or New York, is it too much 
to say that his hands would be filled with commissions? Is it beyond the truth to aver that 
his pathetic and exquisite Axdromache and Astyanax would have been gracing, 7% marble, some 
princely saloon, instead of having to wait in the moulder’s clay for an order? Is it putting 
it too strongly to declare that replicas of his inimitable Kuowledge is Power (a sleeping negro- 
boy with his dropping book), or his marvellous production, the saucy, good-for-naught Mazzon's 
Ward, would be in every large gallery of representative art? The hand that modelled the 
recumbent figure of Lee, and gave us the portrait busts of Maury, Stuart, and others, would 
not be suffered, surely, to let its skill lie dormant for lack of commissions. If England with 
her supercilious opinion so often expressed, that ‘Art is as yet crude in America,’ can afford 
to praise this masterpiece of the Richmond sculptor, having no better or truer idea of it than 
mere photographs can give,—if Roman critics have words of commendation for Ezekiel’s 
Christ, and his Religious Liberty,— where is our pride in the genius of our sons, that we do 
not do vastly more than simply re-echo this applause?” 

Mr. Valentine is, it must be remembered, only forty-one years old, and can hardly be said 
to have yet attained his artistic majority; for most great workers, whether the chisel, the brush, 
or the pen has been the implement used, have accomplished their noblest achievements after that 
age. Consequently we may expect with confidence yet rarer models from his hand. 

We have not spoken of the artist’s personal appearance, and of this only a word must suffice. 
He is tall, though somewhat under six fect, slight in his physique, with fine, regular features, 
and a spiritualized expression of face, which would mark him out at a glance as a man whose 
life was passed rather in an ideal state of existence, than amid the denizens of this hard, money- 
loving, money-getting, work-a-day world. 


MARGARET J. PRESTON. 
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NGRAVING on type-metal, and occasionally on brass, in relief for 
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letter-press printing has been practised for many years in the 


777 


United States; and is often as well executed as are wooden 
cuts, for the same purpose, on the other side of the Atlantic. 


So writes Isaiah Thomas in his History of Printing, dated 1810. 
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I take note of it, because in the course of my inquiries I have 
stumbled upon a little book, “with nearly five hundred czts,” 
published by this same Thomas, at Worcester, Mass., in 1788: 
five years before Anderson’s first attempts on wood. The title 
of the book is as follows: —A Curious Hicroglyphick Bible; or 
select Passages in the Old and New Testaments represented with 
Emblematical Figures, for the Amusement of Youth, designed chiefly to familiarize tender Age in 
a pleasing and diverting Manner with early Ideas of the Holy Scriptures: the first Worcester 
Edition. It is impossible to say with certainty whether these “cuts” (generally about an inch 
square, frontispiece and some few larger) are on wood or not. But they are so rude that they 
might easily have been done upon type-metal. The book is a reproduction of an English work. 
The “first Worcester edition” does not prove that it was przuted at Worcester, while it does 
imply an earlier appearance elsewhere. Thomas speaks of dooks sent to England to be printed; 
and this may have been printed there, even with the American title-page. Without further 
evidence I hold to Dr. Anderson’s right to be considered the first engraver on wood in America. 
No less the Hieroglyphick Bible demanded a passing notice. I resume the course of my history. 

JoHN H. HALL, born at Cooperstown, New York, “ Anderson’s third pupil” (1 suppose 
taking some few lessons from him —else self-taught), began engraving in 1826, afterwards prac- 
tising at Albany, and in 1830 finding employ- 
ment with the firm of Carter, Andrews, & Co., 
at Lancaster, Mass., whence he removed to New 
York. I find his best engraving in a Manual of 
the Ornithology of the United States and Canada, 
by Thomas Nuttall, published by Hilliard, Gray, 
& Co., Boston. The date of the first edition I do 
not know; the second is 1840. I have before 
me, in a book lent to me by Mr. Mallory, proofs 
of these cuts bearing date of 1832-3. Some 
of them, drawn in pencil by Hall himself, are 
copies from Bewick or from Wilson’s Orxithol- 
ogy; some were drawn from nature by William 
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Croome. The two specimens here given (though From THE “ Maxvat or OrniTHoLocy.” — By Hat. 
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but poorly phototyped from badly printed im- 
pressions) may still serve to show the character 
of these cuts: done in the manner of Ander- 
son,—the white line of Bewick,— and, I think. 
in every respect as good as Anderson’s, — of 
greater merit in so far as Hall’s engraving of 
Croome’s drawings had to be of his own in- 
vention. He did good work also for the Smith- 
sonian Institute at Washington. From Mr. Mal- 
lory’s book I am able to give two other small 
cuts: the copy of one of Bewick’s tail-pieces, and 
a reduction from a cut by Bonner, drawn by 
Harvey. I note also some copies, dated 1834, of 
cuts by S. Williams, very true to the peculiarities 
of the master. In 1849, stricken with the gold- 
fever, Hall went to California, and died there. 
WILLIAM CROOME was a pupil of Bowen. 
His engraving is of the same character as Hall's. 
In the Mallory book are a few fair copies from 
Harvey (cuts by Jackson, I think); some cuts 
from drawings by Tisdale and Johnston; very 
many of his own drawing: cuts of fables, ani- 
mals, landscapes, figures, etc., very little inferior 
to the generality of Hall’s work. Later in life 
he gave his time to designing for bank-notes. 
— He drew well on the wood, and is said to have 
been a good painter in water-colors. 
In this same Mallory collection also I find proofs, bearing 
dates from 1830 to 1835, of cuts by Ezra Atherton (copies 
from Bewick, Harvey, and others); by Alonzo Hartwell, said 


to have been the best of Bowen’s pupils, but the cuts here 


not answering to that; by Fairchild of Hartford, Alden, 


Wright, Greenough, and Minot (none requiring particular 


notice); and by George Loring Brown, the painter, whose 
engraving seems to have been not below the average of his 
contemporaries, with some promise of possible later excel- 


lence. In 1832 he went to Paris, and worked for a while on 





the Musée de Famille. Few engravers were there then: the 
best, Charles Thompson, brother of John. Some cuts by 
G. Thomas Devereux, also in the Mallory collection, should 
not be disregarded: two or three, engraved (Mr. Mallory 
informs me) on the black block, very accurately and with 
much feeling, copied from cuts in the second series of North- 
cote’s Fables (London, 1833); and a large cut (here given) 








after Thurston and William Hughes, which, whether on a 





black block or from a transfer, has almost as rich a line as 
the original (however feebly represented here), and is nearly 
as good as the best work of Anderson himself. I ought not to omit, against my own depre- 
ciation of Hartwell, that in 1850 he received the silver medal of the Massachusetts Charitable 
Mechanics’ Institution, for the best specimen of engraving on wood. I do not know who were 
his judges or who his competitors. I go back again to 1829. 


DRAWN AND ENGRAVED BY CROOME 
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AFTER WILLIAM HuGHEs.—By G. T. DEVEREUX (1835). 


In this year Joseph Andrews, an engraver on copper, also a pupil of Bowen, joined the firm 
of Carter, Andrews (his brother), & Co., already in business at Lancaster, Mass., as printers 
and binders; and so began there an establishment for engraving:and general book-work. Peter 
Parley was then having a wide circulation, the books all illustrated, more or less. Hall came 
to work in the house; Atherton, Mallory, Minot, were taken as pupils; Croome was employed 
as designer. Others, draughtsmen and engravers, Nutting, O’Brien, Worcester, joined afterwards. 
So many as fourteen engravers, on wood and copper, were at one time employed,—so many 
as seventy hands in all, type-founders, stereotypers, printers, bookbinders, &c.: till the establish- 
ment failed and broke up during a financial panic in 1833. 

In 1834 Bowen, Hartwell, and John C. Crossman formed the “ American Engraving and 
Printing Co.,” afterwards altering their style and obtaining a charter of incorporation as a joint- 
stock company under the name of the “ Boston Bewick Co.” Mallory, Croome, and others, joined 
them. They published the American Magazine, of similar character to the London Penny 
Magazine, of which at that time two editions were in course of republication in this country, — 
one in New York from imported plates, one in Boston with re-engraved cuts by B. F. and J. J. 
Greenough. The two volumes of the American Magazine contain some five hundred illustrations, 
poor in execution and coarse. In 1836 the company’s premises were burnt down, and the 
company failed. “There was,” writes Mr. Mallory (to whom I am indebted for information as 
to these experiments), “another dispersion of the engravers”; new combinations and arrange- 
ments, — some removing, others quitting the business altogether. 

In 1829 (again looking back) Abraham J. Mason of London, a man of some versatility 
and a good engraver, came to New York, well introduced by Lord Brougham and others to 
scientific and professional Americans. His work, though wanting the power of his master, 
Branston, was refined, and likely to attract notice. In 1830 the National Academy of Design, 
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perhaps moved by his introductions, paid him the compliment of electing him as an Associate: 
and afterwards appointed him their Professor of Wood-Engraving,—a professorship which did 
not result in much, notwithstanding the delivery of a course of lectures on the art. Listeners, 
I should think, were not numerous, however novel the subject: I count six or seven engravers 
at that time in New York. Still, though he in his business of engraving found so little employ- 
ment that, even with the aid of a bookstore, in Canal Street, he was unable to command a 
sufficient income, and so after ten years’ endeavor returned to England, in the spring of 1830, 
the prominent if not profitable position accorded to him may have led to some increase of 
interest in the art, and given some impulse to it. But there was yet too little work for 
the workmen, and that was of not very artistic character. Mr. T. W. Strong, the publisher, 
who began life as an engraver, has told me some anecdotes which may serve to show the con- 
dition of engraving at this period. On one occasion a man came all the way from St. Louis 
and stayed at the Astor House till such time as his work (some show-card or label for a new 
medicine) could be done for him to take home with him. On another, the drawing on the wood 
being sent for approval, they ran the unengraved block through the press, and were utterly 
astonished at obtaining only a black result. Surely Mason’s lectures might have been wanted. 

‘“So limited was the demand for wood-engravings in this country down to the time when Mr. 
Mason returned to England,” writes Lossing, “ that when, late in the year 1838, I engaged in 
the vocation in this city (New York), Dr. Anderson, Mr. Lansing, and his son, Mr. Adams, 
B. F. Childs, and R. N. White (who was also a good draughtsman), were the only engravers 
here. Mr. Bowen and his pupil Hartwell” [not a few others also, as already shown] “ were 
yet practising the art at Boston; and Gilbert was engraving in Philadelphia. Linton Thorne 
and William D. Redfield, young engravers in New York, had lately died” [Linton Thorne must 
have been alive at that date. It was certainly later than 1838 when a bright pleasant fellow of 
that name called upon me in London], “and the elder Lansing and also Morgan were just 
withdrawing from the business. The younger Lansing then engraved only the large coarse 
theatre-bills, using mahogany for that purpose.” Joseph W. Morse, at that time with Strong, 
was, I believe, the first who engraved these on pine with an open graver, about 1840; and 
Strong first produced them, from designs by George Thomas, in combination of colors. 

“ My first acquaintance with the art of wood-engraving,” writes to me an American friend 
who has made his mark both as draughtsman and engraver, ‘“ dates back to the beginning of 
my apprenticeship in 1843,” the date of the copyright of Harpers’ (Adams and Chapman’s) 
Bible. “ Little use before then had been found for engraving” (he is speaking of New York) 
“beyond illustrating some new invention, some improvement in the thousand and one articles 
of household use, or farming utensils, or machinery; or in counterfeiting foreign labels for 
perfumery, and for one thing or other that would not sell except as foreign produce. Gradually 
the practice of having English wood-cuts recut was introduced by daring publishers, who thus 
reproduced the foreign book at a greatly reduced price, and, it must be acknowledged, in a very 
inferior manner, both in the engraving (generally the work of apprentices) and in the printing, 
at that time at as low an ebb as the engraving. After a time the publishers began to put in 
their books an occasional attractive frontispiece; sometimes even two or three additional cuts, 
generally transferred from English engravings, though already there were artists drawing on 
wood, — certainly in an inferior manner. Nevertheless it was a beginning, and illustrated books 
were preferred. I recollect the remark of a publisher, of the conservative type, as he handed 
to me a couple of duodecimo-page cuts to carry to my employer, to be transferred and re- 
engraved for a book he was about to publish,—that he supposed ‘he would have to do them, as 
people now-a-days would not buy a book unless there were pictures in it.’ The two cuts were 
to cost the enormous sum of twenty-five or twenty-eight dollars, I forget which, drawing and 
engraving of the two; and the enterprising publisher seemed to feel that the outlay, merely to 
gratify a new popular whim, was a great waste of money. The leading house in those days 
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was that of Harper Brothers. They published a series of English Poets, the reissue of a series 


on the other side: well engraved there, here reproduced by apprentices in such fashion as you 
can easily imagine, — perhaps as good as the prices then paid for such things. Then came the 
publication of Adams’s 4zd/e: a wonder for its fine engravings and beauty of printing, issued in 
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ENGRAVED BY WHITNEY. 


From “The Child’s Paper.” Published by the American Tract Society. 
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ENGRAVED BY ANNIN. 


From “The Child’s Paper.” Published by the American Tract Society. 
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the finest style possible at that day. It was a great success. From this date we may reckon 
the rise of wood-engraving in this country.” 

About this time, prominent in New York as engravers, after Anderson and Adams, were 
B. F. Childs, E. Bookhout, A. Kinnersley, William Howland, (all of whom worked on Adams’s 
Bible,) beside J. H. Hall and his pupil, N. Orr. There were others, also, of less account. 
Darley now came to the front, with his designs for Washington Irving. About this period, too, 
came an English immigration,— Alfred Bobbett, John Andrew, and Robert Carter (known here 
as Frank Leslie),—to stir the native engravers to more activity. Then the American Tract 
Society took a new departure. Unknown as a publishing house, except for tracts and religious 
books, a few for the young illustrated with cheap cuts, wretchedly printed, they now launched 
out more widely; bought better presses, obtained artistic management, and aimed at better 
work. The general quality of wood-engraving began to improve as the demand for it increased. 
A notable alteration took place in the style of work. If there was nothing to equal the freedom 
of handling and boldness of Anderson’s best white line, or of so high and perfect a character 
as in Adams’s engravings, there was a bettering of the general quality: a care for purity 
and delicacy of line, a clearness in fac-simile, and an attention to tone as well as smoothness 
of tints, which, helped by the improvement in printing, placed the cuts for the Tract Society’s 


ENGRAVED BY CHILDS. — DRAWN BY HERRICK. 


From “The Child’s Paper.” Published by the American Tract Society. 
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publications very much beyond the mass of earlier work, and on a fair level with average 


English work of that same period. Much of this was no doubt due to the study and imitation 
of English engraving, much also to Adams’s example. Gilbert’s drawings, too, seem to have 
helped towards this result. Some of them, especially some engraved by Childs and Whitney, 
will bear comparison with anything of the kind in the old country. Whitney’s engraving 
(he was and is designer also, but my business here is with the engraver) is, I should say, 
the best of that class. The average work of Childs perhaps comes next; but, indeed, there 
is a pretty even quality running through the productions of Childs, Whitney, Herrick, Kin- 
nersley, Annin, Hayes, Richardson, Bookhout, the elder Bogert, Jocelyn, Bross, Bobbett, and 
Edmonds, whose names I find in the many children’s books published by the Society: their 
work all fine, careful, generally good, but timid, and very much dependent on the draughtsman; 
the general family likeness owing perhaps partly to that, partly also to imitation of the style 
of engraving at that time in vogue in England. Some of this monotony, as well as of the 
improvement, might be also due to the influence of Childs, who in 1850, on the death of R. 
Roberts, took charge of the engraving department of the Tract Society. I find it difficult, 
unhelped by names, to distinguish the work done for the Society; and, looking through the 
Child’s Paper, begun under the same direction in 1852, 1 trace the same hands, the same general 


ability, the same characteristics, except as regards fineness, the paper requiring a larger —I 
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ENGRAVED BY KINNERSLEY.— DRAWN BY HERRICK. 


From “The Child’s Paper.’ Published by the American Tract Society. 
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can hardly say a bolder—treatment. I select, as favorable examples, with richer and bolder 
handling than usual, two cuts (1852), Peace and War, by Whitney and Annin, — Annin’s I think 
the better; and some birds by Childs and Kinnersley (1862), drawn by H. W. Herrick (designer 
and engraver),— feathery and with a good graver-drawn line, not so much like to Bewick as to 


Powis, a later English engraver. Childs’s, as will be seen, is the more refined; Kinnersley’s 


firmer, good solid work. Coming down to recent times, I may take a small cut by Hayes, from 
the Women of the Bible (American Tract Society, 1868), as specimen of the Society’s best work. 
The later issues of the Tract Society are so mixed, from the constantly increasing use of trans- 
fers and electrotypes of foreign cuts, that, even if there were more to deserve notice in them, it 
would be impossible to keep track of American work. It has been convenient to follow the 
whole course of the Tract Society, owing to which some of the cuts here given are of a com- 
paratively recent date; but the choice was fair as regards the engravers themselves, and they are 
not less characteristic of the earlier times, thirty years ago, of which Hall (already spoken of), 
Childs, and Whitney may be taken as representatives. 

BENJAMIN F. CHILDS, born at Cambridgeport, Mass., in 1814, apprenticed to his brother 
(with Henry Kinnersley and Joseph W. Morse), afterwards with Alonzo Hartwell, of Boston, 
began business in New York in 1838. I have seen his work so far back as 1843, from Darley’s 
designs. It shows, as before noticed, considerable technical advance on what I find of previous 

work, — again excepting that by 
Adams. In 1850, on the death 
of R. Roberts, Childs took his 
place as superintendent of en- 
graving for the Tract Society; 
and both by his attention to 
printing and by his capacity as 
an engraver seems to have been 
mainly instrumental in improv- 
ing the appearance of their 
books, and in directing and en- 
couraging the greater careful- 
ness in engraving. “I knew 
Mr. Childs,” says a contempo- 
rary well able to give judgment 
concerning him, “when he was 
a young man. He was then 
distinguished for industrious 
habits, drawing with his friend 
O’Brien at the National Acad- 
emy at night, and trying his 
hand at other times in water- 
colors and crayons. He was 
an enthusiastic student of the 
English school of book illus- 
tration of that period”: unfor- 
tunately a period rather of deli- 
cate manipulation than of ar- 
tistic vigor. “The engravers 
of his time universally accorded 
ENGRAVED BY CHILDS. — DRAWN BY DARLEY. him the foremost rank; and 
From “ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” J. B. Lippincott & Co. his influence on those working 
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for him was such that his criticisms developed a 
degree of refinement and excellence in others that 
eventually surpassed his own. The best American 
engravers of to-day are such as received their im- 
pulse directly, or indirectly through others, from 
him.” He died in 1863. The best engraving I 
can find of his is that given on the opposite 
page, drawn: by Darley, from Kuickerbocker’s His- 
tory of New York, Wiley & Putnam, New York, 
1852. 

ELIAS J. WHITNEY, a pupil of E. Bookhout, 
on the death of Childs took his place in the Tract 
Society. His engraving is generally superior to 
that of Childs, and appears to me the best of all 
which I may call early work,— work before 1867. 
His engraving of the drawings of the English de- 
signer, Gilbert, stands beside the best Gilbert work 
in England; and is, I think, more intelligent as 
well as more faithful than most of the old country engraving. I would not insult him by any 
comparison of his work with the mass of that put out with the name of Dalziel. His rendering 
of Gilbert’s best drawing is equal to the best of Orrin Smith’s or Gorway’s; and closer to the 
feeling of Gilbert’s younger and less careless time. The general character of Whitney’s work is 
shown in the cut here given. Gilbert himself writes: “I have never seen engravings from my 
drawings that have given me more pleasure.” Mr. Whitney is still manager of the engraving 
department of the American Tract Society; but the Society is not, artistically, as enterprising 
as of old, — probably finding it more economical to import electrotypes and exploit new pro- 
cesses, phototypic, or photogalvanic, or whatever 
they may be called. Nevertheless, the American 
Tract Society must have credit for what it did, 
in the teeth of prejudice, at a time when good 
printing and good engraving were but beginning. 

The late Mr. Putnam also deserves mention 
for similar venturous liberality in those younger 
days. Irving’s Sketch Book, produced by him in 
1852, was the most beautifully got up book that 
had then appeared: paper, printing, and margin, 
of the best and handsomest, with figure designs 
by Darley and Hoppin, and landscapes, simple 
or with figures, by William Hart, Bellew, and 
others, — most, if not all, engraved by Richard- 
son. The landscapes have more of tone in them 
than had been usual before; the figure subjects 
are clean and firm, but generally poor in line, 
without much feeling of the pencil. A few have 
more color and a richer line. Some minute and 
very delicate outlines will also be found here, ex- 
cellently printed. The book is worth referring to 
for these, and also as fairly representing Rich- 
ardson’s work. Kwuitckerbocker’s History of New ENGRAVED BY WHITNEY.— DRAWN BY GILBERT. 
York, of the same date, by the same publisher, From “The Child’s Paper.” Published by the American ‘Tract Society. 





ENGRAVED BY HAYES. 


From ‘Women of the Bible.”” Published by the American Tract Society. 
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(both books now the property 
of Messrs. Lippincott,) is not 
so handsomely produced, but 
has larger engravings (from 
Darley’s drawings), by Childs, 
Herrick, Harley, Richardson, 
Lossing & Barrett (Barrett’s, | 
suppose), J. W. Orr, Orr (N.) 
& Andrew, and Bobbett & 
Edmonds. 

In 1855, referring to date 
of copyright, Messrs. Harper 
published <Abbott’s Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte, two vol- 
umes, with designs by Doepler, 
and engravings chiefly by J. 
W. Orr, Richardson & Cox, 
Whitney, Jocelyn & Annin, J. 
A. Bogert, Roberts, and Ed- 
monds: Orr’s and_ Richard- 
son’s perhaps the best. The 
book is worth notice, not for 


a, 
I ' 
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the merit of the individual en- 


ty ol i ii) 


gravings, certainly not better 
than the average work of the 
time, but for the number of 
illustrations given. The Put- 
nam books and this Life of 
Napoleon Bonaparte may fairly 
be considered the first illus- 





ENGRAVED BY HERRICK.— DRAWN BY DARLEY. trated books (with original 


cuts), after the /zd/e, that ap- 
peared in America: the Sketch Book most remarkable for its getting up, the Axzckerbocker for 
the excellence of the engravings, the Napoleon for the quantity of illustration. I may here close 
the record of what may be called the earlier engraving: not but that of course much of the 


From “ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


same character continues even to the present time, many of the engravers I have named yet 
living and at work in the old manner. 

Yet I must not pass unnoticed the American Drawing-Book, “a manual for the Amateur 
and basis of study for the professional Artist, by J. G. Chapman, N. A.,” published in 1847 by 
J. S. Redfield, of New York. The cuts, so far as I can trace names, are by Kinnersley, Herrick, 
Howland, Wright, A. Bobbett, Bookhout, (there may be others): heads, feet, hands, some 
in outline, some in complicated cross-line like copperplate, some small, some (heads, hands, 
feet) half life-size. Besides these there are trees and parts of trees, leafage, etc. Say they are 
but fac-simile, and purely mechanical, all drawn line for line by Chapman, still they are won- 
derfully well cut, as clean and firm as if engraved on steel: it is the very perfection of 
mechanism; and what tints there are are equally pure and clear. There is a bit of scroll-work 
by Howland at the beginning of the book that might, with the beautiful printing, pass for steel. 
I know no other book like this, so good, so perfect in all it undertakes. 


W. J. LINTON. 






































THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





IX.—ALBERT F. BELLOWS. 


R. BELLOWS—born at Milford, Mass., in the year 1830—thus describes 
his experiences as an etcher, in a letter to the writer of these lines: — 
“My first plate, or attempt, was made when I was a boy of nine years, at 
school, on the back of an old card-plate with a coating of beeswax and 
pure nitric acid from the apothecary’s. The result was more vigorous than 
artistic. This, with one or two efforts made years ago, is all I have done 
until within the last three years..... I only mention this to show that 

the desire to etch is no new thing with me, though other branches of art have been so absorb- 





ing that I have done little until recently. But now I am fairly in it, and hope to do more and 
better in future.” 

Following is a list of the plates which the artist himself considers the best he has yet done. 
The sizes given are those of the etched surface, and all the plates are signed in full. 


Windsor Castle from the Thames. Etched in 1878. — Breadth 4}"; height 5%". 

Old Trees at Hartford. 1878.—B. 3"; h. 43". 

Old Mill at Oyster Bay. 1878.— B. 5%"; h. 33". 

Mill Pond at Windsor, Conn. 1878.—B. 53"; h. 3}". Published herewith. 

Skaneateles Lake, N.Y. 1879.—B. 543"; h. 4". 

Old Mill at New London. 1879.— B. 54%," h. 73%". Plate owned by Messrs. H. Wunderlich & Co. 

The Dark Entry, Canterbury Cathedral. 1879.—B. 7y'5"3; h. 10§". 

Old Elms at Hartford, Conn. 1880.—B. 775"; h. 43". 

The plates executed by Mr. Bellows are a potent argument in favor of etching as a painter’s 
art. Few American painters have equalled Mr. Bellows in popularity, and a great many of his 
works have therefore been reproduced. But—although I should be loth to be numbered among 
those who would speak slightingly of the noble art of the engraver—it must be said that in 
none of these reproductions are the individual traits of the artist, his excellences as well as his 
short-comings, so fully expressed as in his own etchings. The tenderness and delicacy of his 
best water-color drawings, verging sometimes on lack of strength, are there,—his peculiarities of 
handling in foliage, tree-trunks, ground, and sky. In the process of transmutation which the 
original undergoes as it passes through the engraver’s brain and hand, something of these charac- 
teristics must necessarily be lost, and something, however slight, of the reproductive artist’s indi- 
viduality must be added; and thus, while the outward semblance of the original may apparently 
be strictly adhered to, its finer peculiarities —its flavor, so to speak—are apt to be lost. 

The plate published with this number of the REVIEW is rather a slight, although a charac- 
teristic, specimen of the artist’s performances. But the end of days is not yet, and the readers 





of the REVIEW may therefore hope to see some of the more important etched work of Mr. 
Bellows, of which the Old Mill at New London and the Old Elms at Hartford are excellent 


examples, 


S. R. KOEHLER. 








THE PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONS 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


II.—THE COLLECTION OF MR. HENRY C. GIBSON, PHILADELPHIA. 
SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


HE most meteoric genius that flashed upon the art-world of the present century, only 
to disappear too soon, was unquestionably Mariano Fortuny, who was born in Reus, 
province of Tarragona, Spain, June 11th, 1838, and died in Rome, November 21st, 

1874. Fortuny could use oil and water-colors, pen and needle, with equal facility, and as 
soon as his works became known his reputation and his fortune were made. His chief work, 
the Mariage Espagnol, inspired by the painter's marriage to a sister of Madrazo, was begun 
in Madrid in 1867, and thence carried to Rome. When the picture was exhibited in Paris, 
where it was finished after the artist’s removal to that city at the solicitation of Goupil, the 
well-known dealer, it created an extraordinary sensation. After gaining this success, Fortuny 
returned to his beloved Spain and settled in Granada, where he lived for two years at the foot 
of the Alhambra. Here it was that he painted for Mr. Gibson the picture we shall now notice, 
and which, according to a letter written by Fortuny to his friend, Mr. William H. Stewart, of 
Philadelphia, but for many years a resident of Paris, was finished in December, 1872. The 
panel, measuring 19 by 14 inches, is, however, signed “ Fortuny 1873.” 

The picture represents the Casa de Ayuntamiento viejo, or ancient town-hall of Granada, an 
edifice that was long ago perverted from its high uses into a fish-market. The quaint moresque 
Plaza where it is situated is now a market-place, but was once famous in ballad song for the 
Cafias or the jereed, and the bull-fighting of Gazul. Here the pageantry of Pasos and Corpus 
Christi was displayed, the members of the Ayuntamiento looking on from their appropriate Casa 
de los Miradores. The perfect harmony and taste, the rare brilliancy and marvellous color of 
this picture, are characteristic of all of Fortuny’s work. As an architectural study, the low and 
picturesque Moorish buildings, with a wealth of flowers and luxuriant vegetation overhanging 
the balconies, are most interesting. As the representation of a story of maternity, the group 
against the house to the right of the picture, beneath a large umbrella, is well rendered. In 
the middle ground a cluster of little children playing, unwatched and undisturbed, is worthy of 
the best efforts of Knaus, while to the left of the panel the gay bedecked figures at the stalls, 
for ease of pose and nonchalant lazy air, could not easily be excelled. Above the gathering- 
place of the throng is elevated a Pzeté, which is sublime in its suggestiveness. The deep blue 
of the sky, the warm red of the chimney-tops, the neutral grays of the rough-cast walls, the 
green, yellow, and vermilion placards on the front of the house, the gay shawls on the heads 
and shoulders of the women, the purplish-gray shadows of the narrow street which divides the 
picture, are all handled and united with a delicacy and power that leave no room for wonder- 
ment at the position Fortuny has gained in the world of art. 

It will not do to dismiss this work, for which the artist received forty thousand francs, with- 
out adverting to the romance which surrounds it. Its generous owner sent it, in January, 1877, 
to the Loan Exhibition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts. This exhibition closed 
on the last day of March, but Mr. Gibson allowed his pictures to remain through the regular 
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SPANISH RECREATIONS. 
BY VILLEGAS. 


Pen-and-Ink Sketch by James D. Smillie. From a Photograph. 











Spring Exhibition, which 
ended on the second day 
of June. The pictures 
were returned in the cus- 
tomary way, and, it being 
summer, were not hung, 
but were placed in a room 
securely locked. In the 
fall, on Mr. Gibson’s re- 
turn to the city, one of 
his first objects was to 
arrange his pictures; and 
what was his surprise, on 
turning to his Fortuny, 
to discover that something 
was wrong. A closer in- 
spection revealed the cer- 
tain fact that the original 
had been spirited away, 
and a poor copy substi- 
tuted in the frame. Then 
followed a long investi- 
gation and search, which 
resulted, early in Novem- 
ber, in the original pic- 
ture being returned to Mr. 
Gibson by Mr. George W. 
Bartlett, the then Curator 
of the Academy, whose 
printed statement concern- 
ing its recovery reads like 
the most extravagant fic- 
tion, 

Next to Fortuny, we 
turn to his brother-in- 
law, Raymundo Madrazo, 
whose perception of the 
requirements of his com- 
positions is only equalled 
by his power to express 
them. His Dancing of 
the Faleo, in the Palace 
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A SUMMER STROLL.— By BOLDINI. 


PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY JAMES D. SMILLIE.— FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


of Pelato, Seville, is a marvellously painted picture, and in nothing more so than in the multi- 


tude of varying tints and hues the artist has successfully and harmoniously employed. Belonging 
to the same school of luxuriant Spanish colorists is Villegas, who on a small panel (9 in. X 12 in.) 
has produced a hand bouquet of chrome and orange, bluish white and bluish gray, light greens 
and dark greens, olives and purples, which is bewitching in its intensity. The subject of the 
picture, Spanish Recreations, is shown by one of the sketches which illustrate this paper. There 
is a fervor in these Spanish brushes that is very fascinating, and one can see the passion of the 


love-song and the stiletto through every touch. At the same time, as a school, these painters 
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can hardly exert a healthy influence, for they fail to possess those higher ethical qualities which 
should always be the aim of true and enduring efforts. 

Although not of the Spanish school proper, yet holding a near relation to it, is Boldini, 
whose Summer Stroll is given on the preceding page. In his manner he almost borders on the 
grotesque, here placing a thick dab of paint with the palette knife, and there leaving the canvas 
wholly uncovered; yet his effects are good, and the luminosity of his pictures very remarkable. 
In the present example the grasses fairly sparkle with the morning’s dew. Not unlike Boldini 
in style, but much stronger, firmer, and purer, is Firmin Girard, who has depicted here two 
lovely Japanese maidens, elaborately and elegantly robed, reclining full length on the bank of a 
stream, feeding a bevy of ducks. 

Mr. Gibson possesses excellent specimens of those two keen satirists, Vibert and Zamacois. 
Calling the Roll after the Pillage is not, it is true, as brilliant in color as Vibert’s pictures 
usually are, but it is very strong in neutral grays; and the motley crew, from their arms and 
equipment, might be mistaken for the worthy supporters of the immortal Falstaff. Zamacois, 
Spanish by birth, French by art, has here two aquarelles, Contemplation and Revelation, cach 
only a single figure, — but such figures! —they tell their story in every line. Zamacois’s master, 
Meissonier, gives us a Cavalier warming his feet at an open wood-fire while awaiting an audience. 
The picture is executed with that delicate manipulation and minute care of detail which has 
yielded this artist his immense reputation. As a study of color it is rich and deep, rather than 
brilliant. Belonging to the same highly-wrought style, but without Meissonier’s power, is the 
Hunter's Story, by Seitz, a little bijou, full of expression and character. Four old men are 
grouped around a table, upon which are bits of ceramic ware that would sorely tempt the china 
hunter to forget the eighth commandment. The eager faces of the listeners, and the animation 
of the speaker as he relates the doings of the day, carry one back to the Dutchmen of two 
centuries ago, who found in these themes such satisfactory studies. 

The best-known name, perhaps, among the living artists of France is that of Jean Leon 
Gérome, and the fame of its owner is due to the dramatic scenes his brush has delineated. He 
draws well, paints well, and understands thoroughly the management of light and shade; but his 
coloring is hard, metallic, and cold. His subjects are chosen principally either from the Orient 
or from Grecian or Roman history. To the last class belongs his celebrated picture of the 
gladiators, called Pollice verso, while The Old Clothes-Dealer, which has been carefully and 
admirably reproduced by Mr. Ferris in the accompanying etching, is of the first class. A 
‘“‘marchant ambulant,” plenteously bedecked with old purple and fine linen, treads the streets of 
Cairo, loudly advertising his goods, carrying in one hand a long Arab gun and in the other an 
old Moorish helmet. One of the most interesting features of this picture, which cannot be 
considered one of Gérome’s best works, is the wayward street dogs, which are superbly painted. 

Roybet, De Neuville, and Detaille, each almost as well known by his etchings as by his 
paintings, are represented in Mr. Gibson’s gallery by good specimens. Roybet gives us a 
Cavalier just pulling on his glove, which is excellent for the firmness with which he stands, 
notwithstanding his legs are rather thin for the build of his body. Detaille, who has just 
entered his thirty-second year, and yet is the leading military painter of France, would, we 
think, be perfectly safe in risking his reputation upon the Charge of the Ninth Regiment of 
Cuirassiers in the Village of Morsbronn, on the day of the Battle of Reichshoffen, 6th August, 
1870. He is a pupil of Meissonier, and is often likened to his master, a comparison which is 
incomprehensible to us, his manner being much broader and stronger than is the manner of 
that artist. From his earliest boyhood he was passionately fond of soldiery. When a mere 
child he would fashion whole corps of soldiers out of pasteboard, painting them with a truth 
and fidelity, as to arms and accoutrements, extraordinary. These exercises laid the foundation 
for his success. On the breaking out of the Franco-German war, Detaille at once enlisted as a 


volunteer, and during the campaign, sometimes in the very midst of battle, gathered the sub- 
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jects for his future works. The Charge of the Ninth Regiment was exhibited at the Salon’ of 
1874, and is a large canvas six and a half feet long by four and a half feet wide. The title 
tells what it is; but the moment seized for the composition is when the head of the column of 
cavalry suddenly finds itself confronted by chevaux-de-frise, barricading the narrow way through 
which the entire corps are rushing, while attacked on all sides by the hidden musketry from 
the windows of the neighboring houses. It is a scene of wild confusion, almost of dismay, for 
the main body are coming full tilt upon the advance halted by the barricade. The skilful artist 
has shown his art by choosing a period that is grand to watch, but not yet fearful to behold; 
the horrors are to come, when the imagination comes into play, and strews the ground with the 
dead and dying, the mangled and the maimed. Detaille paints with a nervous, rapid touch, in 
strong contrast with the deliberate manipulation of his master; he puts the action in his brush 
that he requires in his subject. As a colorist he is natural in the best sense of the word, and 
the reds and blues and steel-grays of the uniforms of the Cuirassiers are notably well handled, 
the tone of his work being perfect. Next to Detaille, we have his rival, Alphonse de Neuville, 
in a miniature (9 in. X 12 in.) representation of A Drummer of the French Army. This artist’s 
single figures are so well known and so superior that it is unnecessary to say more than that 
this picture is one of his best. 

There are two of Hansen’s elaborate /zterzors in Mr. Gibson’s collection, with which may be 
classed The Message, by Baron Leys, where, standing in the centre of an antique hall, a richly 
dressed young woman receives a billet-doux. Leys follows the old Flemish style in his paint- 
ing, his work being stiff and tame, but the texture of his costumes would bear comparison with 
Terburg’s Satin Gown. These Belgians seem to have a liking for fashion-plates. Alfred Stevens 
and Florent Willems each give similar exhibitions of costume. The former's A /a Campagne, 
and the latter’s Morning Walk, while good of their kind, seem to us to be bare of artistic 
sentiment and a waste of artistic ability. The only English picture in the collection, unless 7he 
Reverie by James Tissot can be counted one, is of the same character, Zhe Mirror, by John 
Faed, where a rather matronly female admires her new flashy cretonne or brocade gown in a 
whole-length cheval glass, thereby giving the full benefit of a back and front view. 

Italy, the once great studio of the world, has of late produced but little native talent. It is 
true, however, that within the last score of years she seems to have been striving to revive from 
her lethargy in this respect, and Mr. Gibson possesses distinctive pictures by Michetti, Maccari, 
and Alberto Pasini. The last-named artist is considered to be at the head of the modern school 
of Italian painters; but for his subjects he turns almost universally to the East. His Scene i 
Constantinople is peculiar, and not altogether pleasing. It has the effect of either Lilliputian 
figures or Brobdingnagian minarets and towers; the grouping, too, is confused, and the color 
cold,—the sky of the Orient resembling an inlaid block of lapis-lazuli. From the Italian painter 
who seeks in foreign climes the subjects for his easel, we turn to two painters from foreign 
lands who seek their themes beneath Italian skies, — Rico from Spain and Ziem from France. 
It has been said of Ziem, that Venice, the city of enchantments, has such a fascination for 
him “that in contemporaneous art it has become a sort of monopoly for his talent, so much 
so that one experiences an involuntary astonishment upon seeing a view of Venice not signed 
with his name.” His Grand Canal is a misty, yet gorgeous picture, with a fiery tone pervading 
it which is unusual in Venetian scenes. Rico’s Venice, on the contrary, is of the conventional 
hue intensified, but it is a very masterly work. It is an architectural picture, a near immediate 
view, and the treatment of the buildings, with their scintillating reflected lights and shadows, is 
very strong and skilful. This is one of the paintings improved by gas-light, as the garishness 
of the blues is thereby lessened. 

Our space is nearly filled; therefore we must leave the dazzling scenes which we have 
last been contemplating, to enable us for a moment to penetrate the forest with Diaz, or tend 
the sheep with Jacque; view the landscape with Jules Dupré, or sit beneath the oak with 
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LANDSCAPE. — BY Duprf. 


PEN-AND-INK SKETCH BY JAMES D. SMILLIE.-—- FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


Courbet. It is to England’s great original landscapist, John Constable, that we are indebted for 
the modern school of French landscape painting. At last the Channel has been crossed, and 
some good found in Nazareth. He showed what use could be made of simple nature, what 
power there was in atmospheric effects; and Jules Dupré may be said to have been the first to 
learn the lesson and follow it. Dupré is a powerful colorist, and has a thorough mastery of 
the almost imperceptible gradations of light and shade in nature, which gives to his pictures a 
tone the most winning and attractive. If he excels in any particular, it is in his masses of 
foliage, which are strong in their massiveness, yet always full of life and air. His distances, too, 
are skilfully handled, so that it has been said, ‘You lose yourself in them before you are aware 
you have left the foreground.” His work is simple and truthful, and the two pictures in the 
present collection, of one of which an indication is given in the sketch, are fraught with deep 
feeling and sentiment and native refinement. Diaz is not unlike Dupré in some respects, espe- 
cially in his quality as a colorist, his landscapes being noted for their richness and versatility of 
tint. Fontainebleau was a favorite study with Diaz, who lived on its borders, and in the little 
glimpse of the great forest he gives us here one can see to perfection his wonderful manner of 
exhibiting the light through the foliage. In addition to his landscape work, of which Mr. 
Gibson has three specimens, Diaz has painted some genre pictures, which, in our opinion, are 
marked only by lack of taste and bad drawing. Two of these gaudily colored canvases are 
here, An Eastern Tale being one of his best works in this department. 

Unlike Dupré and Diaz as a colorist, Charles Jacque resembles the former in his simplicity, 
his feeling, and his ample power of expression. For many years he was known as a free and 
prolific etcher, Guiffrey’s catalogue of his plates enumerating over four hundred. Since he has 
forsaken the needle and taken up the brush, he has produced many very acceptable works, and 
Mr. Gibson’s Landscape with Sheep is a very good example of his best manner. The sheep are 


gathered beneath the shade of some noble oaks, where the shepherd is sitting, employed in 
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THE GREAT O 


AK-TREE OF ORNANS.— By COURBET. 


FROM THE ETCHING BY LEFORT. 


knitting stockings. The animals are thoroughly at home; they have not been placed on the 
landscape merely for the occasion, and the broad handling shown in the picture is very expres- 
sive. The color is muddy, sombre, and hard; but as a composition it is a fine study. 

The last picture we shall notice is by Courbet, the partisan of the Commune, the destroyer 
of the Vendome column, who prided himself upon being the head of the realistic school in 
France, and who preferred ugliness to beauty, because his nature was coarse and unrefined and 
soulless. There is no inspiration, no sentiment, in his Great Oak-Tree of Ornans, here repro- 
duced from Lefort’s etching, as indeed there cannot be in any truly “ realistic’. work. Yet 
Courbet’s bad qualities are not so discernible in Mr. Gibson’s picture as in some of the other 
works of this artist, for the simple reason that the subject was capable of a realistic treatment 
with less injurious result than perhaps any other subject that could have been chosen. 

In concluding this partial notice of Mr. Gibson’s collection, we must express our thanks to 
the owner for his great kindness in affording us every facility for our work, and at a time when 
it was most inconvenient to him, his cabinets being closed and many of the paintings unhung, 
preparatory to his departure for Europe. | 


CHARLES HENRY HART. 




















CHARIOT-RACE. — FROM AN ANTIQUE BAS-RELIEF OF LATE DATE. 


OLYMPIA 
AS IT WAS AND AS IT JIS. 


(Continued from page 248.) 


I the base of the hill of Kronos, to the north of the temple of 
Zeus, (see the plan, page 152,) lay the Heraion, or temple of 
Hera, second only to that of her august spouse in size and 
splendor. It was erected about the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury B. C., during the reign of Kypselos, tyrant of Corinth, 





upon the site of the original wooden sanctuary dedicated to 
the goddess by the inhabitants of Skilluntios, a city of Try- 
philia, in the eighth year of the reign of Oxylos, and was 


built of rough porous stone, or shell conglomerate, covered 








with fine stucco. The diversity of materials employed in its 





construction, which the recent excavations have brought to 
Cuarioreer.— From a Greco-Erruscan Vase. light, as well as the variety of its proportions and details of its 
columns, nearly all of which still rise to a height of two to three metres above the soil, show 
that it underwent very extensive restorations at various times. These columns vary in diameter 
from I metre to 1.29, and while some of the shafts have as many as twenty flutings, and others 
less, one which may perhaps date from the time of Kypselos has but sixteen.! 

The Heraion was a Doric peripteral building, with six columns at each end (hexastyle) and 
sixteen on each side, having, unlike any other Greek temple known to us, two instead of three 
exterior flights of steps on three of its sides, and but one on that to the north. The pavement 
of its small pronaos was one step lower than that of its remarkably long cella, which was 
divided, in late Roman times, into three aisles by slender Ionic columns, substituted for the 


original Doric pillars. We learn from Pausanias that one of the columns in the opisthodomos 


was of oak, sole surviving relic of the old wooden sanctuary. Two great altars stood before the 
eastern fagade, upon which swine were sacrificed at the opening of the games celebrated once 
in five years in honor of Hera. At these games, the image of the goddess was clothed with 
a new peplos woven by sixteen maidens, one from each of the cities of Elis and Pisatis, who 
with loosened hair, tunics falling to their knees, and with their right shoulders bared to their 
breasts, contended in a running match. The victress received a crown of wild olive and a piece 
of the flesh of the sacrificed victims as her reward. 


1 Deutsche Bauszeitung, No. 83, p. 420. 
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Of all the Olympian edifices none was so rich in works of art as the Heraion. It contained 
twenty-five statues, chryselephantine, bronze, and marble, dating from the period of Dipoinos 
and Skyllis down to that of Praxiteles, and an infinite number of votive offerings of every 
description. The gold and ivory images of Zeus and Hera stood in the centre of the cella, 
surrounded by statues placed between the columns. Among these were the Hours by Smilis of 
‘Egina; their mother Themis by Dorykleidas of Sparta; an Athene by his brother Medon; five 
Hesperides by his countryman, Theokles; statues of Apollo, Artemis, Latona, Dionysos, and 
Nike, which appeared to Pausanias to be of very great antiquity; and the group of Hermes 
and the Infant Dionysos by Praxiteles, whose discovery on the 10th of May, 1877, caused so 
great a sensation throughout the artistic world. Referring the reader to a very interesting article 
by Mr. Davidson in the first number of the ART REVIEW, in which the subject and general 
characteristics of this masterpiece are fully explained, we shall content ourselves with paying a 
humble tribute of admiration to its marvellous beauty. Greek as the Odes of Pindar or the 
Tragedies of Sophokles, it for the first time enables us to appreciate the genius of one of the 
greatest of Attic sculptors, hitherto known only through Greco-Roman copies of some of his 
most famous works. 

Although in absolute repose, the figure of the god is instinct with life. Its stillness, like that 
of a living being, suggests momentary rest, dependent for its continuance or cessation upon the 
will. This apparent vitality could only have been communicated to marble by a sculptor who 
had penetrated the very springs of life, and mastered those secrets of the human organism 
which were known to the greatest Greek artists so completely that they could communicate 
life to bodily forms in marble, and make draperies appear as if vitalized by contact with the 
limbs which give them shape and fall. Here the god has laid them aside. They hang in rich 
and nobly disposed folds from the tree trunk upon which he rests his arm, charged with its 
precious burden. The marble Faun in the Capitoline Museum, and the Apollo Sauroktonos at 
the Vatican, both of which are repetitions of famous Praxitelean works, lean like the Hermes in 
graceful repose. Polyklete threw the weight of the body on one foot, so as to make a contrast 
between its lateral lines; but Praxiteles gave his statues external support, in order to develop all 
those subtle curves whose harmonious changes make the limbs flexible and their outlines grace- 
ful. This constant repetition of an attitude charming in itself is to some extent an evidence 
that the sculptor had the spectator in his mind when he conceived his work; and in this we find 
the art of Praxiteles inferior to that of Pheidias, whose works seem to have been wrought in 
that spirit of indifference to human approval in which nature makes the most lovely flowers to 
blossom in wild places, where perhaps the foot of man will never tread. No Greek head in 
marble more singularly combines the godlike and the real than that of the Hermes. It is both 
ideal and iconic, being of a more than mortal type, and yet so individual that, when looking at 
it, we feel with the Greek poet when he saw the Pheidian Zeus, “that the god must have 
descended from heaven to show himself to the sculptor, that he might represent him as he is.” 

“All the finer and more delicate traits,’ said Mr. Newton in a late lecture at the Royal 
Academy on the German explorations at Olympia, “which distinguished the style of Praxiteles, 
that play of passing emotion in the features, that robustness tempered by grace, the consummate 
technical skill, concealed, not vauntingly displayed, which ancient critics state to have been the 
special excellences of Praxiteles, those qualities only latent in the Roman copies of his works, 
and only to be detected by the keen eyes of trained critics, are at once apparent in the 
statue from Olympia now before us. Let us then welcome with all due reverence this illustrious 
guest, who comes to us with a fresh message from that buried, but not forgotten, ancient world, 
whence modern art has drunk, and will continue to imbibe, some of its highest inspiration.” ! 

1 In this lecture, delivered Friday, February 27th, 1880, Mr. Newton refers to the late discovery of one of the feet of the 
Hermes. J. Schubring (Atheneum, April 3d) says: “It is adorned with a sandal of bronze gilt and beautiful leather work, between 


the meshes of which the white skin peeps out, and the muscles of the foot, which is firmly planted on the ground, are displayed. 
» +++ The foot had no wings.” 


ro 
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To these words, in which one of the most competent judges of ancient art has eulogized the 
recovered masterpiece of Praxiteles, we shall add those written about another of his statues by 


Kallikrates, as being eminently applicable to it: — 
“Fulgor quasi ex ipso corpore emittens pulchritudinis.” } 


Among the treasures of art in the Heraion, Pausanias also mentions a bronze Venus by 
Kleonos of Sikyon of the school of Polyklete, who flourished about 388 B.C.; a nude boy of 
gilded bronze by Boethos of Carthage, of the first half of the second century B. C., who is known 
to us by his charming group of the Boy and Goose at the Louvre; and the famous coffer made 

by an unknown artist of the ninth century B.C., in 
memory of the Ayfselis, or corn-bin, in which the infant 
Kypselos was concealed by his mother, Labda, to save 
him from the Bacchiadai, tyrants of Corinth, who sought 
to kill him and thus avert the fulfilment of the Delphic 
oracle, which had announced that the child would live 





to overthrow them, and establish himself in their place. 
The coffer was made of cedar-wood, and decorated with 
five rows of reliefs arranged according to the Asiatic 
principle of fixed correspondence in spaces, like that 


which governed their distribution upon the Homeric 





and Hesiodic shields. The subjects represented were 
mythological or allegorical, and each was accompanied 
with an inscription giving the names of the persons 
and the subjects represented in it. 

Some idea of the style and treatment of these re- 
liefs may be formed from a bronze plaque decorated 
with incised subjects, found in the ruins of the Heraion 
on the 12th of November, 1877.2 This precious and 
perhaps unique example of the oldest sort of bronze 
decorations, such as those about the throne of Apollo 
at Amyklai, the temple of Athene Chalkioikos at 
Sparta, and in the Sikyonian treasure-house of Myron 
at Olympia, probably formed part of some utensil used 
in the service of the temple. By referring to the 
accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) it will be seen that 
three eagles, probably allusive to the worship of Zeus, 
are represented in the first row, two gryphons facing 
each other in the second, and a kneeling Herakles 
shooting his bow at a retreating Centaur in the third. 
The demigod wears a short chiton decorated with 
meanders and rosettes, and has, as in the oldest repre- 
sentations, neither club nor lion’s skin. The winged 


Artemis in the lowest row, holding two lions by their 


hind legs, corresponds very closely to the Artemis which Pausanias saw upon the coffer of 


Kypselos, “ with wings upon her shoulders, holding a panther in her right hand and a lion in 
her left.”* The incised designs correspond very closely in style to those painted upon the so- 
called Corinthian or Asiatic vases, which range in period from 776 to 500 B.C. 

The chryselephantine table mentioned in a former article (p. 119) as made by Kolotes, the 


1 Emitting, as it were, a shining light of beauty from the body itself. 8 Paus. V. 19. 
2 See Beiblatt, January 5th, p. 196, and March 6th, 1878. 
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pupil of Pasiteles, to hold the crowns of victorious athletes prior to their distribution, was 
kept in the Heraion, and thence taken to the arena at the conclusion of the games. There 
were also an infinite number of votive offerings in marble, bronze, and terra-cotta, many of 
which were ranged between the columns of the peristyle with dedicatory bronze plates. Some 
were important by reason of their size and workmanship, others were mere statuettes. The 
numerous examples which have been found at Olympia are most interesting in an_ historical 
point of view. Among them are charioteers and riders, the oldest in date wearing broad- 
brimmed hats to protect them from the heat of the sun; the later, (earlier, however, than the 
fifth century,) high bonnets with peaks bent backwards. They are nude with the exception of 


a girdle about the waist. The most ancient of these figures are very rudely fashioned in clay, 
but those of a later date are modelled 


with care. The riders press their 
thighs close to the horses’ sides, and 
the charioteers bend their knees so as 
to keep their balance as the chariot 
sways from side to side in its rapid 
course. The clumsiness of the vehicle, 
and the standing position of the chari- 
oteer, must have made it extremely 
difficult for him to keep his foothold, 
especially when, as in these little fig- 
ures, he did not hold the reins, but 
tied them to the front rail of the 
chariot. The reader will see, by look- 
ing at the animated representation of 
a race in the arena at Byzantium, 
which forms the head-piece to this 
article, and at its initial letter, taken 
from a Greco-Etruscan vase, that chari- 
oteers sometimes tied the reins around 
their waists, and thus to some extent 
steadied themselves, although in case 
of an accident the danger of fatal en- 
tanglement was considerably increased. 
The female charioteer represented in 
one of the Mausoleum bas-reliefs found 
at Halikarnassos (see Fig. 2) is an ex- 
quisitely graceful embodiment of the 
spirit of the Greek arena.2 So stood 
Kyniska, the first of her sex who con- 





tended in the chariot-race at Olympia, where she twice won the crown of victory. In com- 
memoration of her triumphs Apellas, son of Therkosmos of Megara,® made a statue of the 
princess with arms raised in gratitude to heaven (like those of the adoring genius at Berlin), 
and a chariot, charioteer, and horses of bronze. The first stood upon a lately recovered stone 
base, bearing an inscription already referred to in a former article (page 120); the last, in the 
pronaos of the temple of Zeus. 


CHARLES C, PERKINS. 
( Conclusion in the next number.) 


1 Archéologische Zeitung, Berichte aus Olympia, von Georg Treu, 1879. 
2 From a drawing by Mrs. C. T. Newton, made at the time of its discovery at Halikarnassos. 
8 Sillig, Catalogus Artificum, p. 59. 





ANCIENT LITERARY SOURCES OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE FORMATIVE 


AMONG THE GREEKS. 


(Continued from page 162.) 
Ill. Zhe Telchines. 


COMMENTARY C, 


¢ 


ESE volcanic and marine demons, of a very malevolent nature, were 
sons of the sea (Thalassa, Text 45), who assisted Kapheira the 
daughter of Okeanos in educating the infant Poseidon, whom Rhea 
had confided to their care. Thus they were associated with the god 


LSXEXE 


~ 





and with his island Rhodos, of which, according to Diodoros, the 
Telchines (Text 45) were the first inhabitants. lIalysos, their principal 
seat, was called Telchinis, a name derived from the Greek @éAyqo, to 
touch with the hands, that is, to cast a spell; for the Ialysian Telchines were 
conjurers and magicians, whose blighting glance withered all upon whom 
it fell (Ovid, AZetam., VII. 365). In this account of the peopling of Rhodos 
the demon Telchines, sons of Thalassa, and the lalysian Telchines, sons of 
Poseidon and of Halia, Salakia, or Rhoda, who gave her name to the island, 
are apparently confounded, but both were reputed magicians, and evil-eyed. 
The demon Telchines could produce earthquakes, lightnings, and storms, 
and, like Proteus, change their shapes at will (Text 42, A). Among them 
were Mylas (Text 50), Atabyros (51), Antaios (32), Megalesios (52), 
Hormenos, Lykos (52), Nikon (52), Chrysos, Argyros, and Chalkos (43), 
of which the last three (gold, silver, and bronze) give name to the metals 
in which they worked. Like the Idzan Daktyles, the Telchines were 
image-makers (45, 46) and artistic craftsmen (40, 46), scholars of He- 
phaistos, with whom they labored in the workshops of the god under 
Mount Moschylos at Lemnos and Mount A&tna in Sicily, or in the vaulted 
grotto deep in Okeanos, where he exercised his craft at a tender age, after his mother Hera, 
ashamed of her lame offspring, had thrown him into the sea. 

By such reputed acts as those of inundating the Rhodian fields with water from the Styx to 
destroy cattle and vegetation, and shaking down the cupola of Sta. Sophia at Constantinople by 
an earthquake (Paulus Silentiarius, quoted by Preller, Vol. I. p. 477), the Telchines showed the 
malice of their nature; but this was not always uppermost, for we read of temples which they 
built in Lykia and Rhodos (47, 50), and of the invention of the hand-mill, which is attributed 
to Mylas, one of their number, though as the maidens who used it sang hymns meanwhile in 
honor of Himalia (Preller, Gr. Myth., Vol. I. p. 475, note 3), mother by Zeus of Spartaios 


(the sower), Kronios (the reaper), and Kytos (the baker), it is perhaps to her rather than to 
Mylas that credit is due. 
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Texts RELATING TO THE ‘'TELCHINES. 


40. Strabo, XIV., ch. ii. 7. 558 (ed. Didot). Rhodos was formerly called Ophioussa and Stadia, and then 
Telchinis, from the Telchines who inhabited the island, and as some say were conjurers and magicians, . 
(while) others maintain, on the contrary, that, being excellent artificers, they were maligned by their jealous rivals 
and thus brought into evil repute ; that they originally came from Crete to Cyprus and then (went) to Rhodos ; 
that they first worked iron and bronze, and also that they made the sickle of Kronos. 

41. Lbid., XIII. 19. 405. Others (say) that those of the nine Telchines at Rhodos who followed Rhea to 
Crete and took care of the infant Zeus ' were (thence) called Kouretes. 

1 Here the Telchines are obviously identified with the Idaan Daktyles. See ave, Texts 28, etc., and Zeus with Poseidon. (See 
Commentary C.) 

42. Eustathius, Commentary on Dionysios Periegetes, V. 504. Rhodos took the name of Telchinis 
from the Cretan Telchines, magicians and envious demons who dwelt there, . 
of brass and of iron, and (who) fashioned the sickle of Kronos. 

42a. Lbid., Il. p. 771. 63. Quoted by Preller, Gr. M/yth., they (the Telchines) were amphibious and weird 
in their shapes, now taking those of demons, now of men, then of fishes or of serpents. 

43. Lbid., Commentary on the Iliad, p. 277. To them (the Telchines) were given the names of gold 
(xpucds), silver (dpyupos), and bronze (xaAxds), being those of the metals which each had discovered. 

44. Kallimachos, Hymn to Delos,31..... The great god (Poseidon) striking the mountain with his 
three-pronged spear (trident) which the Telchines (had) fashioned. 

45. Diodorus Siculus, V. 35. The so-called Telchines first inhabited the island called Rhodos ; they were 
the sons of Thalassa . . . .; they are said to have been the discoverers of certain arts, and to have worked out for 
men things useful in life ; and to have first made statues of the gods, whence certain archaic images are named 
after them ; thus at Lindos they speak of the Telchinian Apollo, at Ialysos of the Telchinian Hera and nymphs, 
and at Kameiros of the Telchinian Hera. They are also reputed to have been magicians, etc. 

46. Nicolaus Damascenius in Stobaus, Sermones, Ul. p. 53 (ed. Meinska). The men called Telchines 
were originally Cretans, who, having inhabited Cyprus, thence emigrated to Rhodos and first peopled that island. 
They were magicians and exceedingly malicious. Being artificers and imitators of the works of those who pre- 
ceded them, they first consecrated an image of the Telchinian Athena, or in other words of Athena the evil- 
disposed (or of the evil eye). 

47. Pausanias, 1X. 19. 1. There is also a temple of the Telchinian Athena at Temessos, without an image. 
In explanation of its name, we may conjecture that a division of the Telchines who once dwelt in Cyprus, coming 
to Boeotia, dedicated the temple of the Telchinian Athena. 

48. Nonnus, Dionysiaka, XIV. 36, seq. And the malicious Telchines, foreigners, came crowding together 


to the battle of the Indians, out of the deep womb of the sea. Lykos came, and Kelmis followed close after 
Damnameneus, etc.! 


. . . and who were the best workmen 


1 Kelmis and Damnameneus were two of the Idzan Daktyles. See Text 28. 

49. Zenobius, Proverbs, V.41. Leutsch, p. 139. I know Simon and Simon (knows) me ;! of the Telchines 
who were malicious by nature, two were leaders, Simon and Nikon. 

! Evidently the origin of a modern popular saying. 

50. Hesychios, sub voc. Midas. One of the Telchines who dedicated the temples of the Mylantians at 
Kameiros. 


51. Steph. Byzant., sub voc.’AtaBvpos. (A mountain in the island of Rhodos,) so called from one of the 
Telchines. 

52. Zzetzes, Chiliades, VII. 123, seq. (and XII. 835, seq.). Some of the evil spirits were Telchines, Antaios 
(or Akteios), Megalesios, Ormenos, and Lykos, and also Nikon and Mimon (or Minon or Simon), and otliers 
with them. 

53. Ovid, Metam., VII. 365. Rhodos sacred to Phoebus and the Ialysian Telchines. 

54. Statius, Silva, IV. 6. 47, seq. Such a thing neither any one of the Telchines in the Idzan caves, nor 


sturdy Brontes, nor the Lemnian ! who polishes the arms of the gods, would have been able to counterfeit from a 
small mass of metal. 


' Brontes was one of the Titan Kyklopes and the Lemnian is Hephaistos. 


55. Statius, Thebais, Il. 274, seq. (speaking of the necklace of Harmonia). The Kyklopes and the 
Telchines, renowned for their works, eagerly assisted with friendly hands. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
( Zo be continued.) 

















HARMONY. By FRANK WALLER.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIsT. 


THE EXHIBITIONS. 


V.—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


FIFTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION. 


(OpENED MARCH 30. CLOsES May 29.) 
First Notice. 


the Fifty-fifth Exhibition of the National Academy of Design some four hundred artists are represented 

by seven hundred and forty works. These figures are significant of a gradual change in certain 
aspects of our art. The number of exhibitors was never before so large, while the average number of 
works each contributes is less than two. As the standard of admission is now higher than formerly, a 
logical deduction from these facts leads to the conclusion that the proportion of artists meriting attention is in- 


creasing, and that far less than formerly are the Academy exhibitions loaded down with the productions of a few 
artists. ‘The Royal Academicians are limited to eight annual examples, while two is the limit allowed to all other 
exhibitors. ‘The time seems to have come when it would be judicious to limit the Academicians of America to 
four works and outsiders to two. When one considers the dimensions of the galleries, and the number of really 
meritorious artists desiring to exhibit there, it is unjust to allow some artists to send seven to ten works, while 
others of perhaps equal merit are limited to one or two. The democratic principle of equal rights might be 
exercised more freely in our exhibitions, without losing sight of the endeavor to elevate the standard of merit. 
When four hundred artists, many of them prominently known to the public, ask our attention to an inspection 
of the best thought and work they have been able to produce in the previous year, ordinary decency requires that 
such an exhibition should be approached with respect, and that criticism or dissent should be altogether free from 
egotism, prejudice, or flippancy. But when we further consider that into those canvases and sculptures 
wrought the experiences, the aspirations, the sufferings, and the hopes of natures keenly alive to injustice, and 


often moved by more than ordinary grandeur of character, it becomes proper to judge without haste, to bestow 
praise without grudging when merited, and to censure without the slightest trace of venom, temperately and kindly, 
and with reserve, for the critic himself is not all-wise and is liable to err sometimes in his judgments. 

It is, furthermore, hardly fair to estimate the works produced by a young nation wholly on their intrinsic 


Not the least important function of art is that it interprets for us certain national traits, and a school 
of art is genuinely original exactly in pro} 


merits alone. 


rtion as it expresses the emotional life and thought of a great people 
at important stages of its existence. For this reason it is manifestly unjust to prejudge and condemn a school 

ut by comparing it with other schools whose opportunities have been far greater. Not only is it a more agreeal le 
task to award praise than blame when possible, but it is simply justice to seek for successful achievement or promise. 


and not hesitate to acknowledge it when we see it. The first process the critic should undertake in exercising his 
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function as such, whether in letters or art, is to put himself in the artist’s place, consider his experience and oppor- 
tunities as far as he knows them, and endeavor to see what he was seeking to utter in his efforts. Results which 
in one indicate maturity may in another be indicative of promise. It is manifestly unjust, for example, if an artist 
is deliberately a realist, altogether to condemn him because he is not an idealist, or the reverse ; or if he loves 
chiaro-oscuro and has done well in that, to grudge him credit for what he has done well because he is not also a 
colorist. 

Proceeding on this basis, the first question to inquire, on a repeated inspection of the Exhibition at the 
Academy, is whether it indicates that the fine arts in America are keeping pace with the other departments of 
intellectual progress, thus rightly interpreting national tendencies and thought; for in proportion as art is the 
outcome of native influences is it praiseworthy and enduring. We think we can honestly answer in the affirmative. 
If not in all its branches on a par with our scientific attainments, American esthetics, as represented in this Exhi- 
bition, is in a healthy condition, indicating activity and progress. In no previous exhibition in this country have 
so many varied influences been evident, so many branches been so evenly represented, such a variety of styles or 
such a high average of excellence been evident, notwithstanding that it includes a number of poor works. The last 
point, the high average, we desire particularly to emphasize, because there has been a tendency in some quarters 
to deny the merits of the Exhibition. It is true that there are few exceptionally brilliant or sensational works in 
this display, such as gave character to the exhibition of 1878, and lent a borrowed lustre to the poorer pictures then 
shown. It is true, also, that there are some pictures here this year so excessively bad that they seem to communi- 
cate a character to the other works beside them. But ridding our minds from such prepossessions, the fact yet 
remains that in the expression of art feeling this Exhibition occupies a prominent rank in the history of the 
National Academy. 

Leaving out of consideration those works which have no title to admission to such a place, we find that the most 
conspicuous defect of the collection, while it prevents it from giving us the high enjoyment and improvement we 
gain in the presence of the masters, is on the other hand exactly the defect we should naturally expect in the 
present stage of American intellectual progress. It is a weakness apparent as well in our literature. We mean an 
absence of earnestness, an evidence of a want of great enthusiasms, convictions, and aspirations. Hence we miss 
in the works of most of our artists, even those who are admirable technicians, that deep fervor, that profound 
seriousness, that concentration of thought, which characterizes the intellectual work of nations in the maturity of 
their powers, and urged by intense and well-formulated beliefs. We feel this defect less in our landscape art than 
in figure and marine painting and sculpture. 

But there is no cause for discouragement in this feature of the Exhibition. It simply shows that our art does 
not travel in advance of the causes which produced it. The late war and the succeeding financial distress, which 
have produced such suffering in the land, have also tended to disincline the popular taste to serious subjects 
or deep reflection. There is a craving for such diversions as will aid to throw off the gloom that oppresses so 
many. ‘The levity with which we may be justly accused as a people is undoubtedly due in part to an instinctive 
desire to forget the tragic events of the last twenty years. We see this exemplified in the drama; comedies and 
farces are driving legitimate tragedy from the stage. ‘‘ We have had tears enough,” say the people, “in this noble 
nineteenth century, which we are told is the greatest since Adam. Great it may be, but it is no happier. Our 
capacity for enjoying may be enlarged, but so also do we suffer more keenly. We may have no Inquisition, but 
then our faith is taken away from us; we know not what to believe, and the problems of existence corrode our 
souls before ever we touch the boundary of the unknown hereafter. Enough, we must laugh or die. We must 
forget or despair.” 

It is this uncertainty of beliefs, this recklessness born of disappointed hopes and incredible anguish, together 
with the fact that we are still an unformed race, whose various individual aims are yet unwelded into the firmness 
and definiteness of unity, which prevent, and will for a while longer prevent, our people from realizing the truly 
great art which is undoubtedly their heritage in time. 

But here and there in this Exhibition we see evidences that the earnestness we demand in a great school is 
already dawning. And for the rest, aside from such considerations, we gladly admit that the Academy Exhibition 
of 1880 offers, perhaps, the most promising average of works of art ever seen in a collection by American artists. 
Until we reach perfection, let us always be thankful when we see promise that is indorsed by healthy achievement. 
It may be justly added, also, that we have never had an exhibition which has more clearly approached the ideal 
of what such an exhibition should be, so far as regards individual expression. Various art influences may un- 
doubtedly be traced to which these paintings indirectly owe their origin, while it is no less true that there is less 
direct evidence of external influence and more spontaneity than has been common of late, even in our most 
vigorous art. Apropos of this, however, it is very interesting to observe in the works of the older exhibitors, espe- 
cially the Academicians, the power of example and competition. To our mind, of the many influences which 
tend to promote zsthetic growth, competition or a generous rivalry is one of the most important. Since it is as yet 
impossible for any one school to include in itself all the possibilities of art, there is always room for several schools 
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ween at the same time. 
which need not in the 
least interfere with 
each other; while, 
out of the kindly 
emulation they sug- 
gest, each school is 
forced to the full ex- 
ercise of its faculties. 
When the flint and 
steel meet, the sparks 
fly which kindle the 





flame. The mischief 
that may sometimes 
result springs, not 
from emulation itself, 
but from the passions 
of narrow’ minds, 





which can only see 
good in one direc- 
tion, and _ imagine 
that one artist or 
school car give full 
utterance to all the 
moral, the intellectu- 
al, and the physical 
grandeur of the uni- 
verse. When Lionar- 
do painted his J/ona 
Lisa, he came as 
near to such an im- 
possible ideal as man 
can reach, but the 
world has produced 
only one Lionardo. 
In proof of the 
foregoing _—_observa- 
tions, we turn with 
great and = growing 
pleasure to such a 





masterly work as 


bitty 


Mr. George Fuller’s 
Quadroon. Ameri- 


THE QUADROON. — By GEORGE FULLER. 
FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
can art has produced 
few, if any, pictorial compositions which suggest more, or seem so truly to proceed from deep reflection and sym- 
pathy with the mystery of humanity. Years ago, Sylvester Judd wrote a New England story called Margaret. 
Our literature has produced no typical work more powerful and original. The pathos of life in our rural districts 
is recorded there with a quaint representative power, which places this volume by the side of such exponents of 
national life and thought as the Scar/et Letter and Edwards on the Will. We are inclined to rank the 
genius of Mr. Fuller with that of the author of Wargaret. With the brush he deals with subjects which Judd 
treated with the pen. In the dreamy and pathetic loveliness of the Quadroon Girl, we see not only beauty 
and artistic harmony, but sympathy with the burden which countless multitudes bear without remedy until the grave 
closes over their tragedy and others fall into their place to follow the same road, while Heaven is deaf to their cry. 
Jean Frangois Millet gave expression to the same thoughts. In this artist’s best works the thought and the techni- 
cal element are so nicely adjusted to each other as to mark at once the true artist. A combination so rare in our 
art deserves especial notice. 
Winslow Homer deals with similar themes, more, however, with their external aspects than with their sugges- 
tions ; and yet sometimes he strikes a minor key, as in his Visit from the Old Mistress. WHomely as it is in 
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subject, the row of s————— ~— 
slave women rising 
to receive the stately Le Mie i” . ae a 
lady of the plantation 
are rendered with a 
subtile felicity of po- 
sition and expression 
that invests this com- 
position with unusual 
importance. A little 
piece by the same art- 
ist, called Szmmer, 





is a capital example 
of the extreme natu- 
ralness which char- 
acterizes the out-of- 
door combinations of 
landscape and figure 
in which he excels. 
A young girl is seen 
descending a rapid 
slope. If one reflects 
a moment, he shall 
realize that the ac- 
tion of such a figure 
must be very difficult 





to seize. But in Mr. 
Homer’s picture this 
is so well represent- 


ed that we actuall S NAS / , SSAA AA 
see the motion. € ESSE Wit | ele Ba Sem AN Xs SAYS 
reaches his effects SS Zz NN SIN \ : 
with a simplicity and && \ A 1 se. ee ! OWN \ 
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thatalmost make them is iy $e 
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seem like trickery. EER 
There is no mys- 
tery and no pathos 
in the works of Mr. 
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INTO THE SEA.—By A. F. BELLOws. 





From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


Eastman Johnson. But as a delineator of the cheerful or picturesque aspects of American genre, he not only 
stands near the head of our art, but continues to improve in his later works both in genre and portraiture. Zhe 
Cranberry Harvest in Nantucket, representing the lasses and laddies of that seafaring isle stealing a few delight- 
ful hours from maritime and domestic pursuits to cull the scarlet berries from the moist meadow-lands, is an 
ambitious composition of a very meritorious character. The grouping is cleverly arranged, interestingly suggestive, 
and harmoniously introduced into the well-painted landscape. Zhe Refrimand is, however, a picture not only 
of more general attraction, but in the character of the stern old grandfather, and the haughty imperious beauty of 
the high-spirited girl who turns away from him with a rebellious posture suggesting the possible dangers to which 
her temper is urging, we see a work offering the artist greater opportunity, of which he has availed himself with a 
force that he has rarely equalled before. 

In altogether different a vein is Mr. J. G. Brown’s A Zhrilling Moment. A row of city urchins fishing from 
a wharf is seen aroused to the last pitch of boyish excitement by the efforts of one of their number to land a fish, 
which is made difficult by the entangling of lines. This appears to us to be one of the most successful of Mr. 
Brown’s recent efforts. He has evidently made a life-long study of the question of small boys and their importance 
as upholders of the social system of this great republic. A careful draughtsman, a forcible delineator, a shrewd 
observer of the nature of his subjects, and combining with these traits art qualities of considerable ment, we wish 
we could feel more that sense of reality before his pictures which we miss in the spick and span newness and 
cleanliness of the gamins immortalized by his brush. Everybody knows the little rascals never touch fresh water 
except when they wade barefooted in a mud-puddle ; why not represent them as they look? The Longshore- 
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-—" men’s Noon is on the whole a more successful work by 
Mr. Brown, as regards the grouping of the figures. 





Into the Sea is a painting by Mr. Bellows, which 
occupies a prominent position, and arrests our attention 
by the boldness and simplicity of the design. It may be 
unknown to some that this artist began his career as a 
figure-painter, and won a prize as such at the Academy of 
Antwerp. Afterwards he devoted himself successfully. as 
every one knows, to landscape art. But within a yeat or 
two he has been returning to his first choice. In these 
later efforts in genre by Mr. Bellows, we have sometimes 
failed to see the qualities essential to make them artisti- 
cally interesting. They have been, in the slang of the 
studios, too “ sweet” or vapid, and the types represented 
have been of a sameness that has rather cloyed. But in 
the work now at the Academy we see an effort at emanci- 
pation from these mannerisms, which gives a highly inter- 





esting turn to his art, since it is seldom, after maturing his 
powers, that a painter is able to command himself suffi- 
ciently to succeed in a new department. The perspective 
of the water does not appear quite correct, but in view of 
the good flesh-painting of this composition, and the gen- 
erally agreeable result reached as compared with previous 
efforts of a similar kind, we feel that Mr. Bellows has 
stolen a march on some of his colleagues by this new 
departure. 





Among the numerous genre pictures of the present 
Exhibition, a number of works by Alfred Kappes merit 
attention, not only for actual results reached, but also for 
the steady improvement they indicate. Mr. Kappes’s art 
is still somewhat crude. He is scarcely yet master of the 
power of expressing what he is after; there is a lack of 
refinement too often evident in his method. But we like 
his compositions because they show reserve force, steady progress, and a sincere and earnest content with the 


AUTUMN.—By ALFRED KAPPEsS. 


FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


homely every-day subjects at our own doors. As Antzeus gained strength every time he touched the earth, so the 
artist who draws inspiration from his own country is moved by the most enduring impulse. Nor is this artist satis- 
fied wholly with the external aspects of his subjects, but in the occasional suggestions of humor or pathos we note 
an attempt to interpret character. The painting grotesquely called S7rezs is an example of this trait, represent- 
ing a group of rude market-women, fluffy in form and variegated in complexion. Autumn, of which a sketch is 
given here, is a hearty, honest piece of painting. But we look with confidence to Mr. Kappes for much better work 
than any he has yet achieved. 

Where the Two Paths meet, by J. W. Champney, is an idyllic composition, representing a pair of rustic 
lovers approaching an important crisis in their lives. The values are well rendered in this picture, and the pose of 
the figures is graceful and attractive. But we feel that the artist has scarcely done justice to his abilities in this 
composition. ‘There is a certain thinness of color, an unreality, that interferes with the complete success of a poet- 
ically conceived design. The black line that separates the youth from the landscape we know is employed by 
some men of note abroad ; but we prefer to agree with Stuart, that there are no lines in nature, the word /éve being 
a conventional term used to distinguish the point of separation between lights and darks and colors. A few ener- 
getic strokes would probably give the picture greatly added interest and character. 

Among a number of compositions by Mr. H. A. Loop, we note a semi-classical female figure called At the 
Spring. It belongs to a class of ideal pieces painted by Mr. Loop within the last two years, of which his Zone . 
seems the best. In the present work the execution is agreeable, and the flesh tints tender, while the drawing lacks 
strength, and the motif shows a pleasant fancy rather than a powerful imagination. 

The variety and individuality of styles in this Exhibition is shown once more by such strong pictures as Mr. F. 
R. Mayer’s vigorously painted 7raffist, in cowl and serge, and Mr. Maynard’s Fantaséa, a dainty ideal head, 
belonging to a class of subject which this artist sometimes treats very happily. The lady with a guitar, called the 
Musician, is another composition by him which combines some excellent qualities. A painting called Portraits 
is also attributed to Mr. Maynard ; but as the catalogue, an extraordinary document for such an institution, is full 
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of errors, we are quite willing to believe 
that this picture has been credited to 
him by mistake. Mr. Story, again, 
leads us to another train of thought by 
a child group, called Azztting. The 
composition is one that must neces- 
sarily be popular, but the head of the 
little girl seems to be too large. As 
regards artistic merit, A Cape Ann 
yi ‘sherman, by the same artist, is more 
satisfactory. The color is somewhat 
crude, but it is nevertheless a vigorous 
piece of work, suggestive of the salt 
seas that have grimed the ‘old man’s 
seamed features and horny fists. 

Mr. Dielman’s painting of a street 
gamin is one of the best bits of genre 
we have seen for some time. Like 
most American works of the kind, it 
does not soar high; but this street 
Arab, lighting his cigarette, is full of 
character, while, as regards the techni- 
cal part of the picture, we find a clev- 
erness and independence which show 
that the artist has profited by foreign 
study without sacrificing his own iden- 
tity, as so many do who go abroad. 

Strictly Confidential, by Mr. T. 
W. Wood, is a characteristic representa- 
tion of two gossips in a New England 
farm-house, confidentially dissecting 
the character of one of their neighbors. 
The color, however, detracts somewhat 
from an otherwise meritorious composition. It is garish, and might well be mellowed with grays and middle tints 
without fear of losing any of the other good qualities of this artist’s style. 

It is a long step from a New England kitchen to a hostelry at Algiers, as seen in Mr. Sartain’s A Quzet Mo- 
ment, and a still greater distance intervenes between the respective styles of the two artists who painted these 
pictures. Mr. Sartain is an avowed disciple of the French school, as represented by Bonnat and by Gérome. This 
may seem an odd statement at first, in view of the difference in the methods of these two men ; but it is neverthe- 
less true that Mr. Sartain inclines to the former, while the influences of the latter can also be traced in his pictures. 
At the same time, Mr. Sartain has now been long enough in this country to assert his own individuality, and 
strongly as he reminds us of the present art tendencies in France, there is yet in his recent works a decided per- 
sonal vein that gives him the right to be considered a man of genius. A slow worker, a careful draughtsman, 
conscientious in the observation of details and character, he yet has a certain masterful way of concentrating his 
effort on one dominating thought, which gives importance to his works. An excellent example of these qualities is 
seen in the picture under consideration. While it can hardly be called popular in treatment or subject, yet its 
unquestioned merits, from the artistic point of view, render it one of the notable pictures of this Exhibition. 

Altogether different is the effective painting by Mr. Frank D. Millet, although, like Mr. Sartain, he has drawn his 
inspiration from Oriental life. In the Bashi Bazouk, or Turkish guerilla, Mr. Millet has given us a clever remi- 
niscence of his experiences as correspondent in the late Russo-Turkish war. It is a very forcible and effective 
painting, so far as relates to details of costume and color, while in style it suggests no one school. It is superior 
to many similar subjects by Gérome. Its one defect seems to be a certain lack of character in the face. We 
should like to see more of the “lurking devil in his eye.” He is too civilized, and is evidently the “ mildest-man- 
nered man that ever scuttled ship or cut a throat.” ! 

Still another order of subject demands our attention in a quiet pastoral scene, entitled HZarmony, and painted 





A Quiet MoMENT.—By WILLIAM SARTAIN. 


FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


! The accompanying illustration is given simply as a memorandum of the subject of the picture, not by any means as a 
Specimen of wood-engraving. This remark applies also to Mr. Sargent’s Carolus Durand. Both illustrations are unsatisfactory 
attempts at reproducing wood-cuts by the phototype process. — EDITOR. 
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by Mr. Waller. Although the 
idea is not altogether fresh, it 
would be unjust to deny to 


it original force and imagi- 
nation. For the rest, this 
modest but pleasing effort, 
which is evidently a close 
study from nature, is carefuliy 
drawn and painted, while the 
accessories are given with a 
feeling that reminds us of 
Theocritus. 

The Exhibition contains 
several portraits which are 
extraordinarily bad, but the 
effect they produce is happily 
modified by a number of im- 
portant works, such as Mr. 
Douglas Volk’s Zz the Studio, 
which is clever in the arrange- 
ment of the masses and the 
position of the lady who is so 
agreeably portrayed here. Mr. 
J. Alden Weir appears to less 
advantage than usual in the 
likeness of a gentleman, in 
which his subtle method of 
suggesting character is exem- 
plified, but carried to excess. 
Mr. Beckwith’s portrait of a 
lady in a riding-habit is simple 
and effective, painted with 
care, and firmly drawn. The 
voluptuous head and bust of 
a lady, entitled Under the 
Lilies, is also a good piece 
of flesh painting. Mr. Nie- 
mayer’s Where, evidently a 
portrait under an ideal title, is 
likewise pleasingly rendered. 

Boston, among a number 
of able contributions, sends two 
excellent portraits in strongly 
contrasted styles, by two of 
her most conspicuous painters. 
The Portrait of a Lady, by 
Mr. Benjamin Porter, is a good 
example of the felicitous manner in which this artist represents gracefully posed ladies, and of the skill with which 
he reproduces the texture and color of the accessory satins and velvets. We do not look for any striking originality 
in Mr. Porter’s works, as in a painting by Stuart, or serious attempts at analysis of character, as with Velasquez. 
He is content to make a pleasing and artistic whole, but does it so well sometimes as almost to merit being called 
the Thomas Lawrence of America. There was a time when it was reasonable to doubt whether Mr. Vinton had 
sufficient independence to emancipate himself from influences which he extravagantly admired, and to give ade- 
quate expression to the abilities of which he seemed possessed. But when he painted the portrait of Mr. Appleton, 
last year, that fear was dispelled. There was no longer question regarding the vigor of his intellectual individuality. 
At the same time, the almost brutal force with which the physical traits were represented in that portrait, while the 
intellectual traits were relegated to a second place, made one feel that he had yet some steps to travel before his 
rank as an artist could be determined. But in the remarkable portrait of Mr. Russell, now in the Academy, Mr. 


PORTRAIT OF SAMUEL RUSSELL, Eso.— By F. P. VINTON. 


FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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Vinton displays marked progress over his | 1 
previous efforts. ‘There is more refine- ee _ or. 
ment in the handling, without loss of force, | 
while he makes a successful attempt to | 
cive us those shades of character which 
elude the superficial eye. There is, how- | / 
ever, a chalkiness perceptible in the color 
of the head, which slightly detracts from 
an otherwise excellent piece of work. 
Among a number of paintings by the 
President of the Academy, the vigorous 
portrait of General Dix calls for especial 
comment. It is not often that an artist 
who has passed the meridian of life im- 
proves in style; but that is exactly what 
we see in Mr. Huntington’s later por- 
traits. Among the veterans of American 
art, we must not forget to mention Mr. 
Robert W. Weir, whose annual contribu- 
tions to the exhibitions show that he still 
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continues to follow his chosen profession 
at a time of life when most men fold their 
hands to rest. Mr. Page contributes a 
suggestive portrait of General Grant, and 
several other canvases. But as they are 
not recent, and have been seen before, it 
is not incumbent upon us to examine 
them in detail. 
Speaking of our older artists, it must | 
| 
| 





be said, however, that the hanging com- 
mittee would have done a kindness to 
some of them if they had excluded their 
paintings, as they can only serve to im- 
pair the impression made by their earlier 
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work, and would not for a moment have NymPH AND TicERs.— By A. H. THAYER. 
merited consideration had they not been PEE: STO Se LOE: Aree. 
painted by Academicians. The Academy, SE Se AS LES Se Pe Pa 


as organized at present, is heavily handicapped by carrying artists whose career was practically ended years ago, 
but who continue on the rolls, and interfere with greatly needed reforms in its administration. It is unnecessary 
to say that these apparently ungracious remarks are made most reluctantly. But they simply contain the statement 
of a law of life which it is beyond our power to evade. 

S. G. W. BEnjaMIN. 





HEAD OF A CHILD. 


PAINTED BY JEAN BaptisrE GREUZE. ErcHED By E. ForRBERG. 


REUZE may in a measure be called the Rousseau of French painters. Reacting against the tendencies 
| of his time, he endeavored to make art the exponent of nature, innocence, and virtue. But he was 
not entirely successful in his endeavors, for his nature and innocence smack of coquetry, and his 
= virtue exhibits itself in a theatrical pose. This is evident even in the charming Head of a Child, 
herewith published, the original of which belongs to the Academic Gallery at Vienna. Greuze can be studied 
more readily in the United States than almost any other painter of the past. The Museum at Boston has three of 
his pictures, one, the Chapeau Blanc, especially beautiful ; the Museum at New York has one (etched by Jacque- 
mart, and reproduced in Harfer’s Monthly for May, 1880) ; and in the catalogue of the collection belonging to 
the New York Historical Society his name occurs six times. 





S. R. K. 
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From A DESIGN BY HOLBEIN. 
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WASHINGTON PORTRAITS. 


The Engraved Portraits of Washington, with Notices of 
the Originals, and brief Biographical Sketches of the 
Painters. By W.S. BAKER. Philadelphia: Lindsay 
and Baker. 1880. pp. ix-+ 212. 4to. 

| N these days of superficial work, it is a relief to 

we find anything bearing upon its face so plainly 

ry «the evidence of hard, conscientious, well-di- 





which heads this notice; and even were this not so patent, 
we could bear witness to the fact, having watched and 
followed the progress of the book from its inception to its 
completion, — seeing the germ develop leaf by leaf into 
full maturity. From this knowledge and from our general 
familiarity with the subject treated, having been among 
the very first to give attention to collections of the en- 
graved portraits of Washington, we feel that we are ina 
measure qualified to speak upon the merits of Mr. Baker’s 
book, with the voice of some authority. 

The author modestly opens his volume with the prefatory 
words, that “the present work, although somewhat broader 
in its scope than others of a similar character, was com- 
piled simply as a text-book for the Washington collector ’’; 
but we can assure our readers that it is more, far more 
than this; it is a treatise of equal value to the student of 
art and of history, and of permanent interest to the general 
public. The scope of the book comprises a classified list 
of all the known prints according to the painters, arranged 
chronologically in the order of the original portraits. Thus, 
we start with Charles Willson Peale, 1772, and end with 
Charles Balthazar Julien de Saint Memin, 1798. In addi- 
tion to the prints from known originals we are given those 
after Si/houettes, Memorial Designs, Fictitious Portraits, 
and Statuary, forming a complete historical view of the 
portraiture of Washington, such as has never been given 
of any other individual in the annals of the world, and 
attempted only in a single other instance, that of Shake- 
speare. The engravings from each artist’s portraits are 
prefaced by a concise biographical notice of the painter, 
with especial reference to his qualifications and opportu- 
nities for delineating the features of the great original. 


| 


rected labor as does the volume the title of | 





The prints follow in alphabetical sequence, according to 
the engraver, excepting only where the painter has been 
also the engraver, and then his own plates appropriately 
take the lead. The descriptions of the prints are minute 
and exact, with the size of each, to the sixteenth of an 
inch, accurately given ; and when the engraving has been a 
book plate, the title of its volume is transcribed. 

The number of distinct plates described is, mzrabdile 
dictu / four hundred and thirty-six, and the /xdex to En- 


gravers shows that H. B. Hall, now living at Morrisania, 


N. Y., has produced the largest number, seventeen, while 
David Edwin, who flourished in Philadelphia during the 
early part of the present century, engraved the next great- 
est number, fifteen. In addition to those noted, several 
had to be omitted, some quite well known, others more 
uncommon, from the inability to classify or describe them, 
neither painter’s nor engraver’s name being on the plate. 
Two prints that have escaped being enrolled among the 
Fictitious Portraits cannot, however, be set down to this 
cause, and as we know they are both familiar to the author, 
their omission must have arisen from some other consid- 
eration. They seem to us to be of sufficient interest and 
importance to be mentioned here. The first was Pud- 
lished by B. Davies, Philad2, 1st Feby 1799, and is entitled 
General Washington’s Resignation. Barrelet Invt & 
Direxit. Lawson Sculp. A full-length figure of Wash- 
ington stands, midway up a flight of steps, before the God- 
dess of Peace, who holds the resignation in her hand. At 
his feet lay the discarded helmet, baton, and sword, while 
he points to the untilled fields, and Mount Vernon in the 
distance. The second plate was also published in Phila- 
delphia, 1799, and was the frontispiece to Mount Vernon ; 
a Poem. By Fohn Searson. The pater patria is ex- 
hibited, in a very constrained and uncomfortable position, 
sitting on a rustic settee under a large tree, in front of his 
house at Mount Vernon. The names of the designer and 
engraver are omitted from the plate, but the Preface to the 
poem says that “it was taken from an actual view on the 
spot, by the author, 15th May, 1799.” The heads in each 
of these prints resemble Stuart’s later portraits. His pic- 
tures seem to have been the most attractive to the disciples 
of the burin, there being no less than two hundred and 
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two plates, mentioned by Mr. Baker, as engraved from | 
them. | 

There are two assignments to Charles Willson Peale | 
which may not be accepted by all students of the subject. 
hey are numbered respectively 8 and g in the list. The 
former is entitled Washington at the Age of Twenty-five, 
and was engraved by J. De Mare for the first edition of 
Irving’s Life of Washington. Ina note Mr. Baker says : 
“ This is an error in the lettering. The miniature referred 
to, and from which the engraving was executed, was painted, 
according to a statement of Rembrandt Peale, in the year 
1777, by his father Charles Willson Peale.” We are free 
to say that we think the evidence too slight to base such 
a decision upon, especially in view of the fact, that the 
portrait has been universally attributed to Copley, and upon 
satisfactory evidence was admitted to a place in Mr. A. T. 
Perkins’s very admirable monograph, A Sketch of the Life 
and a List of some of the Works of Fohn Singleton Copley. 
An inspection of the origina! miniature would at once settle 
the question, as the work of the one artist could never be 
mistaken for that of the other, their manner being wholly 
unlike ; but its present whereabouts cannot be ascertained. 
Washington was in Boston in 1755 (zt. 23), after Brad- 
dock’s defeat, and then Copley could have painted him, 
while the engraving represents a much younger man than 
one at five and forty (1777). The objection to No. g is in 
not placing it under Rembrandt Peale, even although it 
may have been the work of his father. It bears the name 
of X. Peale Pinx., and is, usually considered to have been 
engraved by Edwin “from the first portrait by Rembrandt 
Peale, painted at the age of seventeen.” “ This,” Mr. Baker 
says, “we think is an error, and . . . incline to the opinion 
that the lettering is incorrect, and that it is really after one 
of Charles Willson Peale’s later portraits.” This, it seems 
to us, is hardly a sufficient explanation for crediting it to 
the elder Peale, while we know of no picture by him re- 
sembling this portrait. 





Mr. Baker has won no uncertain place as an authority 
in matters of art history: his Wiliam Sharp, Engraver, 
and his Works,and American Engravers and their Works, 
have become standards; and therefore, when we differ 
with him in these two instances, we do it with some 
degree of hesitation. We trust that when a future edi- 
tion of this admirable work is called for, as it surely will 
be, the present one being limited to five hundred copies, | 
it may have for an illustration the full-face portrait of | 
Washington by Joseph Wright, the only known existing 
original that has never been engraved. 

The present volume must not be dismissed without 
commending the taste with which it is put forth, the 
typography being of a very high character. 





CHARLES HENRY HART. 
—@e—— 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN. 


ESSRS. CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS announce a 
Handbook of Drawing, by Prof. William Walk- 
er, of Owen’s College, Manchester, with over 
200 wood-cuts and diagrams. 

Messrs. JoHN WILEY & Sons have in progress a cheap 
edition of Ruskin’s Modern Painters, complete in four vol- 








umes, 12mo, with all the plates. 


Messrs. ADAMS & BisHop, of New York, are about to 
publish Artistic Embroidery, by Ella Rodman Church. 
The book is intended to be “as comprehensive a treatise 
on embroidery and art needlework as can be obtained,” 
and will be fully illustrated. 

Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS announce as in prepara- 
tion an important work by Prof. C. E. Norton, of Harvard 
University, entitled Historical Studies of Church Build- 
ing in the Middle Ages. These studies will be confined to 
the churches of Venice, Siena, and Florence. 

THE ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL JOURNAL is the title of 
a new quarterly, edited by Rev. Stephen D. Peet (who also 
edits Zhe American Antiquarian), and published by 
Messrs. Jameson & Morse, of Chicago. The object of this 
new magazine “is to give results of latest researches in all 
Oriental lands, such as Egypt, Assyria, India, and coun- 
tries farther east, including also Italy, Greece, Troy, and 
other regions known to classic history.” Its main pur- 
pose is theological, or, as the prospectus defines it, to 
‘confirm the truth of the Scripture record.” But in spite 
of this limitation, the Journal will no doubt contain much 
information of value to the general student of archxology. 


FOREIGN. 


M. CHARLES BLANC is said to be preparing a com- 
plete history of painting in the fifteenth century, to be 
splendidly illustrated. The object of the work is reported 
to be to show that the great masters of the full Renais- 
sance only consummated the work begun by Lippo Lippi, 
Masaccio, and other.leading artists of the preceding cen- 
tury. 

M. C. HENRY, of Paris, is about to publish, under the 
auspices of the Society for the History of French Art, 
some inedited memoirs of Ch. Nicolas Cochin, relating to 
the Comte de Caylus, Bouchardon, and the Slodtzes. 

ProF. GIULIO MINERVINI is now employed on a de- 
scriptive catalogue of the terra-cottas of the Museo Cam- 
pano, at Naples. 

Mr. RuSKIN, says the Academy, has resumed the pub- 
lication of Fors Clavigera. He proposes to carry it for- 
ward, as he finds leisure, to the close of the eighth volume ; 
and the complete summary and indices of the whole will 
form a ninth volume, to be issued with the closing letter. 

Messrs. SAMPSON Low & Co. have begun the publi- 
cation of a new periodical, called 7he South Kensington 
Museum. It is published with the sanction of the Science 
and Art Department, and each number is to contain eight 
pages of illustrations. The plates are lithographic trans- 
fers of etchings by art-students in the etching class of the 
South Kensington Museum. 

Mr. H. F. Butscn, of Augsburg, whose work, Die 
Biicher-Ornamentik der Renaissance (Book Ornamenta- 
tion of the Renaissance), published some time ago, was 
favorably received, proposes to issue a second part con- 
taining specimens of the later Renaissance period. 

PRoF. STARK’S Handbuch der Archéologie has been 
partially completed. The first division of the work, treat- 
ing of the system and history of archeology, was found 
among the papers of the deceased, in a sufficiently ad- 
vanced state to enable a friend to finish it according to the 
wishes of the author. t 

WoLTMANN’S History of Painting will be continued by 
Dr. Karl Woermann, who wrote the chapters devoted to 
painting among the ancients. 
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Mr. GEORGE GILBERT ScorTt’s illustrated Essay on 
the History of English Church Architecture, prior to the 
Separation of England from the Roman Obedience, will 
be published shortly, at the office of the Bus/ding World. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHIC PUBLICATION is announced of se- 
lections from the Royal State Gallery at Stuttgart, under 
the direction of Prof. Bruno Meyer. 


—o— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 


BAKER, W.S. The engraved portraits of Washington, with notices of 
the originals, and brief biographical sketches of the painters. Phila- 
delphia: Lindsay & Baker. 1880. ix+212pp. 8vo, cloth. $4.00. 
(Only 500 copies. ) 

BarTOL, C. A. Principles and portraits. 
1880. 3+ 460 pp. 16mo, cloth. 
W. M. Hunt, the artist.) 

JANviER, C. A. Practical keramics for students. New York: H. 

~ Holt & Co. 1880. 11+ 258 pp. Square Svo, cloth. $2.50. 

KELLOGG, MINER K. Observations on the history and quality ofa 
painting entitled ‘‘ Herodias,’”’ by Leonardo da Vinci. New York. 
1879. 32 pp. Svo. 

SARTAIN, JOHN. A brief sketch of the history and practice of engrav- 
ing. A paper prepared at the request of the Franklin Institute of 
Pennsylvania, and read before the Institute March 8, 1880. Re- 
peated, by request, at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, March 
30, 1880. Philadelphia. 1880. 23 pp. 8vo. 


Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
$2.00. (Contains an essay on 


FOREIGN. 


ALBENAS,G D’. Les portraits de Rabelais, avec la reproduction par 
I'héliogravure des portraits de la faculté de médecine de Montpellier, 
de Michel Lasne et de Sarrabat. Montpellier: Coulet. 77 pp. and 
3 portr. 4to. (299 copies.) 

Annuaire de l’instruction publique et des beaux-arts pour l’année 1880. 
1* partie: Administration et personnel (522 pp. and map); 2° partie: 
Législation. (164 pp.) Paris: Delalain fréres. Svo. 

Beschreibende Darstellung der alteren Bau- und Kunst-Denkmiler der 
Provinz Sachsen und angrenzender Gebiete. Herausgegeben von der 
historischen Commission der Provinz Sachsen. 2. Heft. Halle: 
Hendel. 1880. 94 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 3 marks. 

Bourassk, J. J. Les chateaux historiques de France, histoire et monu- 
ments; par l’abbé J. J. B., Président de la Société Archéologique de 
Lorraine. 3° éd. Tours: Mame et fils. 400 pp. 32 illustr. 4to. 
( Bibliotheque illustrée.) 

Chefs-d’ceuvre, les, d’art au Luxembourg. 
chet. 8 pp. and 1 photogravure. 
2.50 francs each. 
higher prices. ) 

CHENNEVIERES. Les dessins des maitres anciens exposés A 1’ Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts en 1879. Etude par le Marquis de Ch., de 1’ Institut. 
Paris: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 168 pp. 18 plates and other illustr. 
4to. 

CoEFFARD, L. DE. Notice sur Joseph Villiet, peintre-verrier 4 Bor- 
deaux. Bordeaux. 15 pp. 8vo. (Reprinted from Actes de [ Aca- 
demie des Sciences, etc. de Bordeaux.) 

COLLIGNON, M. Apollon et Jes muses, vase peint d’une collection 
d’Athénes. Bordeaux. 6 pp. and plate. 8vo. (Reprint from An- 
nales de la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux.) 

Congrés archéologique de France. 45° session. Séances générales 
tenues au Mans et 4 Laval en 1878 par la Sociéte Frangaise d’ Arché- 
ologie pour la Conservation et la Description des Monuments. Paris: 
Dumoulin. xlvi + 651 pp., with plates and other illustr. 8vo. 

Dassy, L. Compte rendu sur la restauration de Pestum exécutée en 
1829 par Henri Labrouste, de l'Institut. Paris: Baur. 34 pp. vo. 

DurAND, C. V. Louis, architecte du Grand-Théatre de Bordeaux. 
Documents recueillés et publiés par C. D., architecte. Bordeaux. 
35 pp- vo. 

English Pottery and Porcelain: A concise account of the potter’s art. 
London: Bazaar Office. 138 pp. 8vo. 5s. 

Eyriés, G. Les chateaux historiques de la a 1° série, contenant 
200 eaux-fortes dans le texte et 50 planches hors texte, gravées par 
nos principaux aquafortistes sous la direction de M. Eugéne Sadoux. 
Paris: Oudin fréres. 2 vols. 240 francs. (Editions de luxe at 360 
and 48o francs. ) ; 

FEHRMANN, E.G. Die architectonischen Formen der Renaissance u. 
ihre Decoration. Photogr. Aufn. plast. Vorlagen fiir Architecten 
° . sowie. fiir den Zeichenunterricht iiberhaupt. Unter Mitw. 
von K. Weissbach. 2. Lfg. Dresden: Gilbers. 1879. 10 Helio- 
types. Fol. 10 marks. 

FROEHNER, W. La verrerie antique. Description de la collection 
Charvet. Paris: Rouveyre; Le Pecq; J. Charvet. vii + 139 pp. 
Text illustr. and 34 plates colored by hand. Fol. 

GARRUCCI, R. Storia del arte cristiana nei primi otto secoli della chiesa, 
corredata della collezione di tutti i monumenti di pittura e scultura, 
incisi in rame su cinquecento tavole ed illustrati. fasc. 64-92. Prato, 
1879. Fol. 5 marks each fascicle. 

GROLMAN, A. De beginselen van het ornament. 


Fascicule I. Paris: Bas- 
(To be completed in 4o parts at 
There will also be various éditions de luxe at 


Elementair klasikaal 
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teekenonderwijs in 100 voorbeelden. Utrecht. 
Fol. 15 marks. 

HAHNEL, E. Jut. Sculpturen an dem kénigl. Museum u. dem alten 
kénigl. Hoftheater zu Dresden; ferner: Denkmiiler, Statuen, Ent 
wiirfe, Reliefs, etc. 1. u. 2. Lfg. Dresden: Gilbers. 1880. Fac} 
part 6 heliotypes. Fol. (To be completed in about 20 parts.) Each 
part 6 marks. 

HEYDEMANN, H. Mittheilungen aus den Antikensammlungen in Obe; 
und Mittelitalien. Halle: Niemeyer. 1879. 122 pp., 6 lith. pl. 
and 7 illustr. in the text. 4to. 10 marks. : 

Hirtu, G. Der Formenschatz der Renaissance. Jahrgang 1880, 12 
Hefte. Leipzig: Hirth. 1880. 144 plates. 4to. 15 marks. 

HOUBRAKEN, ARNOLD. Grosse Schouburgh der niederkind. Maler u. 
Malerinnen. Uebersetzt u. mit Einleit., Anmerkgn. u. 
Verzeichnissen verschen von Alfr. v. Wurzbach. 
zung des Textes nebst 3 Inhalts-Verzeichnissen. 
ler. 1879. xiv + 495 pp. 
Kunstgeschichte, etc.) 8 marks. 

KEKULE, Rup. Die antiken Terracotten. Im Auftrage des archiio- 
logischen Instituts des Deutschen Reichs herausgegeben. |. Bd. 
1. Abth. Stuttgart: Spemann. 1879. 40 pp., with text illustr, 
and 25 lith. pl. (Inhalt: Die Terracotten von Pompeji. 1. Abth.) 
30 marks. 

Le BEALLE, A. Cours théorique et pratique de dessin linéaire, etc. 
Nouvelle éd. Cours élementaire. 1° partie: Tracés géométriques, 
lavis, ombres. Paris: Delalain fréres. 16 pp. and 27 pl. 


1880, 


100 lith. pl. 


Inhalts- 
I. Bd.: Ueberset- 
Wien: Braumiil- 
8vo. (Vol. XIV. of Quellenschriften fiir 


Large 


4to. 

Licut, He. Architectur Deutschlands. Uebersicht der hervorragend- 
sten Bauausfiihrungen der Neuzeit. Mit Text von A. Rosenberg. 
2-4. Lfg. Berlin: Wasmuth. 1879. I. Bd. vi+ 16 pp. 27 lith. 
and heliot. plates. Fol. 25 marks. 

LuTHMER, Fp. Goldschmuck der Renaissance, nach Originalen u. von 
Gemilden des XV.-XVII. Jahrh. gesammelt. 1. Lfg. Berlin: 
Wasmuth. 1879. 6 chromo-lithographs and 3 copperpl. Fol. (To 
be completed in 3 parts.) 25 marks. 

NAGLER, G. K. Die Monogrammisten, etc. (As previously announced. ) 
Vol. V., part 5. 

Orect, G. pv’. Les Cabires et la Vénus mutilée. 
Illustr. 8vo. (Extract from Revue Britannique.) 

Popest1, F. Die vaticanischen Wandgemilde im sogenannten Saale 
der Unbefleckten Empfangniss. Mit erlauterndem Texte von Adelb. 
Kuhn. Einsiedeln: Benziger. 1879. 5 heliotypes and 4 pp. text. 
Fol. 6 marks. 

RICHTER, J. P. 1880. 
marks. 

RuskIN, J. Aratra Pentelici: Six lectures on the elements of sculpture. 
21 plates. 2ded. Orpington: Allen. 8vo. 27s. 6. 

Frondes Agrestes: Readings in ‘‘ Modern Painters.”’ 
preface and notes. 4thed. Orpington: Allen. Small $vo. 

Relation between Michael Angelo and Tintoretto: Lectures at 
Oxford. 2ded. Orpington: Allen. 8vo. 1s. 

SPRINGER, Rpr. Hundert Kartuschen verschiedener Stile. Berlin: 
Wasmuth. 1879. 8 pp. and 33 heliotypes. 4to. 20 marks. 

TuHompson, Kate. A _ hand-book to the public picture galleries in 
Europe. 3d ed. Illustr. London: Macmillan. 460 pp. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6. 

Unser Heim im Schmuck der Kunst, etc. (As previously announced.) 
Parts 5 to 7. 

VERON, T. Dictionnaire Véron, ou mémorial de l’art et des artistes 
contemporains, organe de |’ Institut Universel. (Section des Beaux- 
Arts.) Le Salon de 1879. 5° année. Paris: Bazin. xcvi-+ 821 pp. 
18mo. 7.50 francs. 

VIALE-PRELA, A. Artetcritique. Paris: Dentu. 571 pp. 18mo. 
VipaL, L. La photographie appliquée aux arts industriels de reproduc- 
tion. Paris: Gauthier-Villars. 60 pp. and photograph. 18mo. 
WARNECKE, F. Musterblitter fiir Kiinstler und Kunstgewerbetrei- 
bende, insb. f. Glasmaler, nach Orig.-Entw. von Hans Holbein, 
Manuel Deutsch, Dan. Lindtmair, Cp. Maureru. A. 1. Lfg. Ber- 

lin: H. S. Hermann. 8 pp. and 20 heliotypes. Fol. 20 marks. 

WoLTMANN, ALFR. Geschichte der Malerei. 5. Lfg. 2. Hailfte u. 6. 
Lfg. (Vol. ll. pp. 1-128.) Leipzig: Seemann. 1879. 8vo. Illustr. 
4-50 marks. 


Paris. 44 pp. 


Leonardo. London. 146 pp. 8vo. 4.20 


With 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY for May:— Records of W. M. Hunt. II. By 

Henry C. Angell. — Madame Le Brun (Review of Souvenirs of Mad. 
Le B). 

HARPER’S Diciiseiane for May: — The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Illustr. — The Art of To-day. In Editor’s Easy Chair. — Wood- 
Engraving. In do. 

HARPER’s WEEKLY for April 10: — The Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
Illustr. — For April 17: —Society of American Artists. Illustr. — 
Worcester Cathedral. _Illustr. 

LippiNcoTT’s MAGAZINE for May: — London Art Schools. By Phebe 
D. Natt. 

Tue Nation for April 1: — The Society of American Artists ; Modern 
American Tendencies. — For April 8: — The Metropolitan Museum. 
— For April 15:— The Pergamus Marbles. — National Academy of 
Design. 55th Exh. 1.—For April 22:—The San Donato Mu- 
seum. By W. J. S. ; 

ScRIBNER’s MONTHLY for May: — The Younger Painters of America. 
I. By William C. Brownell. Illustr.— The Growth of Wood-Cut 
Printing. II]. The Modern Method by Machines. By Theodore 
L. De Vinne. Illustr. — Pettiness in Art. (In Topics of the Time.) 
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COPYRIGHT IN WORKS OF ART. 


Mr. T. H. Bartlett, whose controversy with one of his 
patrons has before been alluded to in these columns (see 
p. 173 of the present volume), has received the following 
letter from Mr. George Simonds, a well-known English 
sculptor, in regard to the state of the question of copyright 
on works of sculpture in England : — 

“The English law gives absolute ownership of all 
rights in his work to the sculptor for his lifetime, and for 
thirty years after his death to his heirs, administrators, 
This holds good even with Jortrazt busts, of 
which not even photographs may be published without the 
consent of the author. Any infringement of sculptors’ 
copyright is liable to be punished by law. All the law re- 
quires of the sculptor, to maintain this right, is that he 
shall sign and date his work when it leaves his hands. 
The law regarding painting is not so satisfactory.” 

M. Paul Dubois, Director of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
also writes to Mr. Bartlett: “Wo one has a right to use 
the original studies of an artist for a bust, statue, or por- 
trait without his consent. Such an act is punishable by 
law.” 


and assigns. 


This whole question is receiving a good deal of atten- 
tion just now in Europe. The commission charged by the 
French Chambers with the inquiry into certain proposed 
laws regulating the proprietary rights in works of art in 
France, seems to be doing its duty with commendable 
thoroughness. At its several meetings it has already ex- 
amined a number of leading painters, sculptors, architects, 
engravers, and publishers; and the photographers and 
musicians are to be heard at future meetings. England 
also has its Copyright Commission, and its report, to- 
gether with the Memorial of the Royal Academy, will be 
found in Zhe Year's Art, by M. B. Huish, London, 
McMillan, 1880. The statement in this report of the copy- 
right law, as relating to sculptures, differs from that con- 
tained in Mr. Simonds’s letter. The copyright holds good 
for fourteen years from the first putting forth or publica- 
tion of the work, and, if the sculptor is living at the end of 
that time, for a second term of fourteen years. It is pro- 
posed, however, to change the term of copyright, not only 
for sculptures but for all works of art, to the life of the 
artist and thirty years after his death. A writer in the 
London Atheneum (see the numbers for January 3d and 
17th, and February 7th and 21st) reviews at length Zhe 
Copyright Consolidation and Amendment Bill, 1879, and 
its Relation to the Fine Arts. These articles—too long 
to be reproduced here —are well worthy of being read by 
those specially interested in the subject. 

Great dissatisfaction is often expressed by American 
artists at the state of the copyright laws of this country. 
But the simple expression of dissatisfaction will not better 
the laws. If the artists desire to have their wishes re- 
spected, they must present them to Congress well formu- 
lated, accompanied, perhaps, by the draft of a law such as 
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would be acceptable to them. In the provisions of such a 
law, the interests of publishers and purchasers must, how- 
ever, receive equal protection with those of the artists. 
The question is a difficult one to deal with, but well wor- 
thy of satisfactory solution — if such a thing be possible. 
The time, at all events, seems propitious for its discussion, 
as the public mind has been prepared for it in a measure 
by the agitation in favor of international literary copyright. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


THE LORILLARD EXPEDITION. — According to a dis- 
patch from Mexico, President Altamirano of the Mexican 
Geographical Society states that neither the members of 
the Lorillard expedition nor any other persons will be 
allowed to take away antiquities from any portion of 
Mexico. 

Peru. — M. Leon de Rosny read a notice [before the 
Académie des Inscriptions, Paris] on a monument found 
in an Indian grave in Peru. The importance of this 
object, the authenticity of which is still open to doubt, 
grows out of the fact that it bears an inscription, which 
was supposed to be Indian, but which, without question, is 
Chinese. It is composed of three signs, the last of which 
is almost completely effaced. The two remaining signs 
are without acceptable signification in modern Chinese ; 
but M. de Rosny establishes, by arguments based upon 
paleographic considerations, that they represent in ancient 
style an expression equivalent to “‘ He who governs the 
kingdom.” The monument, of bronze, is in the shape of 
a figure whose head is surrounded by a solar aureole. It 
represents, undoubtedly, the image of a protective divinity 
of the country. If the authenticity of this Peruvian mon- 
ument should be definitively accepted, it will raise an 
ethnographic problem of prime importance, concerning 
the relations — still very hypothetic—of the nations of 
Eastern Asia with the Indians of America previous to the 
time of Columbus. — Chronique des Arts. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, New York, 
was opened on the afternoon of March 3oth, in the pres- 
ence of a vast assemblage of people. Mr. James F. Wen- 
man, President of the Park Department, accompanied the 
delivery of the building into the hands of the Trustees 
by a few appropriate remarks, and was followed by Mr. 
Joseph H. Choate in an address on the history and future 
plans of the Museum. President Hayes then made the 


formal announcement of the opening of the Museum. The 
following concise description of the building and its trea- 
sures is condensed from the Vew York Tribune: “ There 
can be no doubt that the contents of the Museum are 
nobly and conveniently lodged. The interior of the build- 
ing is spacious, well planned, comfortable, and cheerful. 
It may be doubted whether any one of the Old World 
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We must not be 
deceived by the appearance of the exterior, nor forget that 


Museums excels it in these particulars. 


the building as we see it is only a small part of the im- 
mense structure that coming generations will see standing 
on this spot. The present structure is only a twelfth part 
of the whole building as it has been planned and de- 
signed by Mr. Calvert Vaux, the architect; and when it 
shall take its final place as the central hall of the com- 
pleted building, it will not play any part at all in the struc- 
ture as seen from the Park itself or from the Fifth Avenue. 

The plan [of the part just opened] may be easily 
described without the aid of a diagram. The building is 
a parallelogram with large doorways at either end. 
doors are reached on the outside by temporary steps and 
porches of painted wood, designed without reference to 
the architecture of the building. 


These 


On entering, the visitor 
finds himself in a vast hall lighted from the roof. .... At 
either end of this large hall corridors are placed, only 
divided from the hall itself by square piers of brick covered 
with plaster, and having half columns of plaster with plas- 
ter caps and bases placed against their inner sides. These 
piers support the end walls of the hall, which above them, 
at either end, present immense lunettes of bare plaster 
painted in light tints. . At each of the four corners 
of the building staircases are enclosed leading to the gal- 
leries above. These staircases are entered below from 
the corridors, and on reaching the top the landings open 
at once upon the picture galleries, which are at either end 
of the building, —those containing old pictures at the 
eastern end, those containing modern pictures at the west. 
On entering the hall on the lower floor, a delightful im- 
pression of space and air is made upon the mind, and 
though much of this is owing to the simple fact that there 
is a vast space and plenty of air and light, not a little is 
due to the skilful arrangement by General di Cesnola of 
the contents of the main floor. The Cyprus collection, it 
may fairly be said, has never been seen before, for never 
was it so classified, nor has it ever been possible to study 
it in such uninterrupted continuity. . We still think, 
and it is now an open secret that many people think with 
us, the collection is unnecessarily large, and we see no 
reason why we should not divide the treasure in time with 
other museums, if by doing so we can procure the means 
of increasing the attractions of our own Museum in other 
directions. This, however, is a consideration for the future. 

At the eastern end of the building, in the division 
of the corridor nearest the open hall, are placed the sar- 
cophagi. The north side of the hall, under the gal- 
lery, is filled with the statuary of the Di Cesnola collection, 
arranged in chronological order, and on the south side are 


placed the specimens of pottery. At the eastern end of 


the division, against the staircase wall, are placed the 
terra-cotta figurines in order, beginning at the upper left- 
hand corner with the earliest and rudest, and coming down 
to the more finished specimens, so that the exquisite full 
figures and heads enjoy the benefit of a first-rate light from 
the window. 


The contents of this case will interest and 
delight everybody, and many of us will no doubt be sur- 
prised at the exquisite grace and sculpturesque feeling 
of these small figures, in which, and not darkly either, is 
reflected the perfection of the finest Greek art. 

The rest of the main floor is occupied with a number 
of cases containing articles of bric-a-brac 
loaned by citizens of our city. 


and wirfu 
. . Here, too, are the 
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MacCollum collection of lace, the property of the Mu- 
seum, and several cases filled with embroideries and tex- 
tile stuffs, chiefly Oriental,—the property of the artist, 
Mr. Samuel Colman. There is also a good case of Greek 
vases at the east end, and at the west end a number of 
the reproductions of Renaissance objects in silver and 
gold, made by electrotypy for the Kensington Museum. 
The Greek vases and three electrotype copies are owned 
by the Museum. The corridor at the west end is filled 
with modern sculpture, chiefly by Mr. Story and the late 
Mr. Hiram Powers. Mounting by the easy stairs 
to the second floor, we find ourselves, if we have taken 
the east end, in the gallery devoted to the pictures of 
the old masters, loaned by different owners to the Mu- 
seum. Here are the late Mr. Walter Brown’s Tintoretto, 
The Toilet of Venus, and Mr. Kellogg’s Herodias, by 
Leonardo da Vinci, — this latter a picture well worth, for 
its intrinsic beauty, a visit to the Museum to see it alone, 
and which no one who has seen once will be contented 
not to see again. Counting that of St. John, it contains 
four heads, and the hands of Herodias and the execu- 
tioner are seen. The picture is in admirable preservation, 
and in all its pristine beauty of color; nothing like it has 
ever been seen in this country, nor is there in any gallery 
in Europe any specimen of Leonardo’s work that can 
compare with this for original beauty and for condition. 
Passing from this first gallery, we come to the second 
parallel with it, and only so much longer as by the 
breadth of the staircase wall at either end. Here are the 
old Dutch pictures belonging to the Museum, and never 
so well seen as now. Although we doubt if the 
trustees of the Museum would now spend as much money 
for these pictures as they were persuaded to give at the 
time they were bought, we must find consolation in the fact 
that there are nota few good pictures among them, and that 
a great deal may be learned from them, and a great deal 
enjoyed. . . . . The galleries which are on the north and 
south sides of the open hall are filled, —that on the north 
with the beautiful Avery collection of Oriental porcelain, 
supplemented by the Pruyn collection of Japanese wares, 
and several cases filled with Japanese curios, lent by Mr. 
E. C. Moore and Mr. Pheenix. The objects belonging to 
Mr. Moore are of exquisite beauty, and will no doubt find 
enthusiastic and appreciative admirers. As for the Avery 
porcelains, they are magnificently displayed, and have a 
rich decorative effect. The gallery on the south side of 
the hall is lined with cases filled with the Di Cesnola 
glass. At the west end is a case of Venetian glass be- 
longing to the Museum, and in standing cases on the 
floor are specimens of jewelry and silver objects from 
Cyprus, with a miscellaneous collection of objects, jew- 
elry, crystals, enamels, silverware, etc., from different 
countries, and belonging to widely different epochs. The 
two galleries at the west end are filled with what to many 
persons will be the chief attraction of the Museum, — the 
really splendid collection of modern pictures loaned by 
citizens of New York, and also by generous owners from 
other places. Only to name these pictures would be a 
task in itself, and we shall not attempt it to-day. Here 
will be seen nearly forty pictures by the late William M. 
Hunt, while almost every American artist of note is repre- 
sented by his very best work. Here are Alden Weir's 
portrait of Olin Warne the sculptor, Winslow Homer's 
Light and Shade and Prisoners at the Front, Sargent’s 
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Oyster Fishing at Cancale, with the best pictures of Sam- 
uel Colman, Louis Tiffany, J. G. Brown, Whittredge, East- 
man Johnson, Church, Sartain, Eakins, Wyant, Shirlaw, 
Eaton, Chase, La Farge, Gray, and fifty others, who shall 
be spoken of in due time. And Europe sends us Diaz 
and Couture, Millet and Mares, and Vollon and Decamps, 
and last, but not least, Miss Catherine Wolf's lovely //oly 
Family, by Knaus, which has not been exhibited to the 
public before.” — A series of catalogues and hand-books is 
in preparation. Thus far, only one of these, No. 5, Ovz- 
ental Porcelains, has been published. The Museum now 
appeals to the public for an additional sum of $250,000, 
and it is to be hoped that it will speedily get it. 

Tue Diirr COLLECTION. — The late Mr. Louis Diirr, 
of New York, has directed his executors to select two 
hundred and fifty from his collection of old paintings, 
which are to be given to “any public gallery of art in the 
city of New York,” on condition that they be kept together 
in a room to be called the Diirr Gallery of Paintings. The 
rest of the collection is to be sold, and the proceeds are to 
be applied to the purchase of other pictures for the same 
gallery. 

MusEuM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The Exhibition 
of portraits by Gilbert Stuart opens on May 4th, and about 
the same time there will also be opened an exhibition of 
works by the late Dr. Rimmer, to be followed by a collec- 
tion of drawings, etc. by William Blake. Repeated hints 
lately been thrown out in published letters from 
Europe, that a number of paintings bought at the San 
Donato sale are to be offered to the Museum, but nothing 
positive can as yet be learned regarding these rumors. 

Tue GRAY COLLECTION OF ENGRAVINGS has lately 
received a precious addition in the shape of a splendidly 
preserved copy of Bettini’s J/onte Sancto di Dio, pub- 
lished at Florence in 1477. This book—a great rarity — 
is celebrated, not only because the three plates it contains, 
supposed to have been executed by Baccio Baldini from 
designs by Sandro Botticelli, are among the earliest speci- 
mens of Italian engraving, but also because it is the first 
example of a book illustrated by means of engraved plates. 
Mr. Greenleaf, the Curator, having been appointed as- 
sistant to Mr. Loring, the Curator of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, will now be found at the Museum daily, instead of on 
Tuesdays and Wednesdays only as formerly. 


have 


ART EDUCATION. 


ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEw YorK. — At the annual 
meeting, April 2oth, Mr. J. S. Hartley was elected Presi- 
dent; Mrs. H. D. Gilder and Mr. R. F. Bloodgood, Vice- 
Presidents; and Mr. F. S. Church, Mrs. Julia E. Baker, 
and Mr. Frank Waller, members of the Board of Control. 
The League has 133 members, and expects to spend $6,000 
this year in its work. Its income will be $8,000 from fees 
and dues. 

THE SCHOOLS OF THE METROPOLITAN Museum. — 
The Industrial Art School opened under the supervision 
of the Trustees of the Metropolitan Museum, last Novem- 
ber, with classes for wood and iron workers, has been very 
successful, and will soon be considerably enlarged. A 
gentleman, who for the present wishes to remain un- 
named, has offered to support the school for three years 
at his own expense, in a building to be erected by him on 
a large lot of land at the corner of First Avenue and Sixty- 
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Seventh Street. The trustees of the Museum have ac- 
cepted the offer and the building, which is to cost about 
$10,000, is to be ready the coming fall. There will be 
classes in drawing and designing, as applied to the indus- 
tries generally, and there are also to be several other 
departments, among them one devoted to painting, in which 
will be taught the principles of mixing colors, their chemi- 
cal composition, the effects of light and temperature upon 
them, and the laws of harmony and contrast. 

THE SCHOOLS OF THE BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION 
have closed for the season. The Antique Class, under 
Prof. Annable, 25 pupils, shows satisfactory progress. 
The Local Life Character Class, under Prof. Whitney, 
has been successful in having better models and better 
results from them. 

THE SCHOOL OF THE MUSEUM AT Boston. — An 
exhibition of the winter’s work of the Art Museum School 
of Drawing and Painting was held towards the end of 
March in the basement of the Museum building. The 
school, which has now only two instructors, Mr. Grund- 
mann and Mr. Crowninshield, has been arranged more 
systematically, but the number of pupils has fallen to about 
half the number of last winter. 

THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL 
is to be removed to more suitable quarters, permission 
having been given by the legislature to lease the necessary 
rooms for a period of three years at an annual rental not 
exceeding $4,500 and taxes. A lot of land on the “ Back 
Bay” has also been granted by the State, on which a 
building is to be raised for the special use of the school. 
But the necessary funds for building must be raised by 
private subscription, and the land is to revert to the State 
in case the building is not constructed in three years. 

THE CoLuMmBus (OHIO) ART SCHOOL, whose Director 
is Prof. W. S. Goodnough, Supt. of Drawing in the Public 
Schools of Columbus, was established Jan. 6th, 1879, by 
the Columbus Art Association, and is reported to be doing 
well, having been self-supporting with the aid of member- 
ship fees to the Art Association ($2.00 annually), the 
receipts of a few lectures, and tuition fees. The number 
of pupils at present is about 100, being about 28% more 
than last year, and the tuition fees have doubled. The 
school is open to both sexes. 

St. Louis. — At the closing lecture of the course on 
art, by Prof. Halsey C. Ives, Chancellor Eliot remarked 
that Washington University was the first of the American 
Colleges which included a regular course of art training in 
its curriculum of studies. He also spoke of the largely 
increasing attendance at the Art School, and of the grati- 
fying results attained. 

M. FELIx REGAMEY, who was charged by the French 
government with an investigation into the art-educational 
institutions of the United States, is about to return to 
Europe. His report will be looked for with great interest. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. — Sunday, 
April 11th, was the first free day at the Academy under 
the Temple Endowment. Mr. Temple, who was among 
the visitors, must have been gratified by the quick and 
hearty appreciation manifested for his gift to the public. 
All well-conducted persons were admitted without formal- 
ity ; and fully ten thousand availed themselves of the privi- 
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lege. Large numbers came, of course, only from curiosity; | 


but all through the thronged galleries were earnest groups, 
evidently bent on learning something, and deeply in- 
terested in the pursuit. All classes and conditions of 
society were represented, many wealthy art amateurs hav- 
1 But the 
great crowd, in which the dozen guards were entirely 


ing come to see how the experiment would work. 


lost, was orderly and well behaved throughout the five 
Mr. Tem- 
ple’s experiment will undoubtedly have most important 


hours during which the galleries were open. 
results. It seems to have started a lively movement in the 
direction of popular culture in Philadelphia. 

AvucTION SALES IN NEW YORK AND Boston. — There 
were so many sales in April, that it is impossible to give 
In New York, Mr. S. P. 
Avery sold an important collection of foreign paintings ; 
Mr. J. H. Dolph and Mr. A. T. 


cial sale: and there were brought to the hammer at least 


detailed reports of them here. 
Bricher each had a spe- 


half a dozen other * collections,” one of which, belonging 
to Mr. F. Rutledge, of Baltimore, gloried in an imposing 
array of names of old masters. In Boston there was a 
Ladies’ Sale, consisting of drawings and paintings by 
Misses A. M. Curtis, H. M. Knowlton, E. D. Hale, and 
C. A. Cranch; sales by Enneking, Eldred, Benjamin 
Champney, and others. At all these sales the prices 
ranged low. 

Boston. — The second Exhibition of the Art Students’ 
Association, held in April, was rather more promising than 
the first. A number of etchings by Miss Osborne at- 
tracted special attention. Mr. J. Appleton Brown had an 
interesting exhibition of fifty-one pictures at the gallery of 
Messrs. Doll and Richards. 

Sr. Louis. — Preparatory to his departure for Europe, 
Mr. Harry Chase had a very successful sale on March 
23d. The highest price paid was $415, for English Fish- 
erman on the Dogger Banks. 
was $6,428. 


The aggregate sum realized 

With two unimportant exceptions, the pic- 

tures were marines. 
CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 

THE Boston ART CLus. — The Board of Management 
thinks that the money needed to pay for the new Club- 
house can be procured from members, thus doing away 
with the necessity of raising part of the money outside on 
mortgage. A circular to architects has been issued, invit- 
ing them to send designs in a preliminary competition. 
From these preliminary sketches six will be selected by 
the government of the Club, and $100 each will be paid to 
their authors, on condition of their submitting more com- 


plete sketches, if desired, for a second comparison; one . 


of the six to be selected for execution. The designs are 
to be exhibited to members from May 12th to May 19th. 

BROOKLYN ART CLUB. —The Art Club Meeting. on 
April 2oth, resulted in the election of Messrs. Jensen and 
Beard, respectively, as Treasurer and Secretary, the Trus- 
tees retaining office. 

THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION held its ninth 
annual meeting on the evening of March 30th, Mr. Jules 
Tavernier presiding. The Secretary reported that the 
membership consists of 412 contributing, 152 life, and 10 
honorary members, — 574 in all. The Association’s assets 
are valued at $13,249. During the year there was received 
from Colonel E. E. Eyre a copy, in marble, of ‘Titian’s 
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Venus, and Daniel Cook has placed on permanent exhi 


= 
DI- 
tion in the art rooms his celebrated statue of Ca/iforn; 
by Hiram Powers. 


The gross receipts of the fourteent] 
exhibition amounted to $635.52, and the expenditures t 
$652.75, showing a small deficit of $18.13, the number of 
visitors having been 4,532, 





a decided improvement upon 
Recently, a life class has been 


formed by the pupils of the School of Design, which is 
now in successful operation. 


the previous exhibition. 


The present term of the 
school has proved the most flourishing since its organiza- 
tion, the class numbering 969. The artists have organized 
an association known as the “ Artists’ League,” consisting 
of members of the profession only, its object being to 
bring the artists oftener together, and to cultivate a more 
friendly feeling between them. The Treasurer’s report 
showed that in March, 1879, there was a balance of $100.76; 
receipts for the year, $9,888.11 ; disbursements, $9,876.14; 
leaving a balance of $11.97. 
sulted as follows : 


The election of officers re- 
President, Irving M. Scott; Vice-Presi- 
dents, G. J. Denny and Daniel Cook; Secretary, Jennings 
S. Cox; Treasurer, Henry Barroilhet; and Robert C. 
Johnson and William Keith, Directors for three years. 


MONUMENTS. 


On March 29th, Mr. Jones of Florida, in the House of 
Representatives, reported a concurrent resolution from the 
Committees on Public Buildings of the House and Senate, 
ordering an investigation into the status of the Washing- 
ton Monument, and instructing these committees to report 
on the second Monday in December next. — On the 3Ist, 
Mr. Dawes, of Massachusetts, presented a memorial from 
Governor Long and others, asking an appropriation for the 
purpose of placing a figure of Justice upon the Plymouth 
Monument. —On April 19th, Mr. Gibson, of Louisiana, 
introduced a bill into the House of Representatives appro- 
priating $150,000 for the erection in the public squares of 
Washington City of statues commemorative of Madison, 
Jefferson, Hamilton, John Adams, Randolph, Pinkney, 
Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. 

A life-size statue of the late Asa Packer is to be placed 
by his friends on the Campus of Lehigh University. 

Subscriptions have been opened in Missouri for the 
erection of a monument on the grave of General Shields. 

Congress has given twelve cannon for the Blair Monu- 
ment, and only $6,000 is now needed to complete the work. 

A photograph of Ward’s model of the statue to Lief 
Ericsson, to be erected on Post-Office Square, Boston, is 
on exhibition at the office of the Mayor of that city. The 
committee appeals for more funds: the site for the monu- 
ment has been appropriated by the city. 

The bronze statue of Col. William Prescott, of heroic 
size, modelled by Mr. W. W. Story, has been offered by the 
committee having the matter in charge to the Bunker Hill 
Monument Association, to be placed near the obelisk in 
Charlestown. The Association at a meeting held March 
30th accepted the gift. There is, however, some opposition 
on the part of those who deny that Col. Prescott com- 
manded at the battle of Bunker Hill. 


NECROLOGY. 


GeorcE A. BAKER, N. A., the well-known portrait- 
painter, died of Bright’s disease, on the morning of April 








od. at his house, No. 84 West Eleventh Street, New York. 
He was born in 1821, studied at the schools of the Acad- 
emy and with his father, spent two years in Europe, from 
1844 to 1846, and was elected N. A. in 1851. In 1867, one 
of his pictures was selected for the American exhibit at 
the Paris Exposition. Mr. Baker was especially success- 
ful in his portraits of children, but he also painted a num- 
ber of ideal pictures, such as Love at First Sight, Wild 
Flowers, and Children in the Woods, owned by Mr. Mar- 
shall O. Roberts, of New York, and Fazth and The May 
Queen, owned by Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore. Mr. 
Baker was highly esteemed by his friends and associates. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Messrs. L. PRANG & Co., the well-known chromolitho- 
craphers, of Boston, offer prizes, amounting to $2,000, for 
four original designs for Christmas Cards, — $1,000 for the 
best design, and $500, $300, and $200, respectively, for 
the next best. Messrs. Samuel Colman, the artist, E. C. 
Moore of Messrs. Tiffany & Co., and Richard M. Hunt, 
the architect, have consented to act as Judges. The de- 
signs will be exhibited, from June Ist to 5th, at the Ameri- 
can Art Gallery, 6 East Twenty-Third Street, New York. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THe Duty on ANTIQUITIES. — Mr. Richard O’Gor- 
man, of New York, has written a letter to Senator Conk- 
ling, published in the New York Wor/d of April 26th, in 
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which he urges the passage of the bill entitled 4” Act in 
Relation to the Importation of Classical Antiquities, and 
abolishing the duties lately levied on such objects. Mr. 
O’Gorman shows that, while objects of modern art, which 
are readily salable, pay only ten per cent duty, objects of 
antique art, which are necessarily much more difficult of 
sale, pay forty per cent. The letter was more immediately 
called forth by a characteristic “ rider,” fastened on to the 
bill, for the purpose of killing it, on motion of Senator 
Kirkwood, providing that salt, imported for curing fish, 
etc., be also admitted free of duty. 

ART AT THE CAPITOL. — Mr. Stephen W. Downey, del-. 
egate from Wyoming Territory, on April 12th, introduced 
into the House of Representatives 4 Bill providing for 
certain Paintings on the Walls of the National Capitol. 
This bill, after reciting that the people of the United 
States are a Christian people, and firmly believe in the 
Apostolic Creed, provides that the sum of $500,000 “ be 
expended, under the direction of the Architect of the Cap- 
itol, to commemorate, in suitable paintings by the great 
living artists of this century, upon the walls of the Na- 
tional Capitol, the birth, life, death, and resurrection of 
our Saviour, Jesus Christ, as told in the four Gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John.” This unique proposition 
Mr. Downey supported by an argument in the shape of a 
poem, entitled 7e /mmorta/ls, and filling an octavo pam- 
phlet of sixty pages, which, as a matter of course, was 
never delivered in Congress, but was nevertheless printed, 
according to a vicious custom, at the expense of the na- 
tion, under pretence of having been so delivered. 





FOREIGN 


ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


MYKENAI. — M. Stephani, the Russian archeologist, 
advances a novel theory regarding the discoveries of Dr. 
Schliemann. He does not doubt the great antiquity of 
some of the objects found at Mykenai, but he maintains 
that they belong to very different epochs. He argues 
that the date of the tombs must be determined by the 
most recent objects taken from them. Hence, as some 
of these objects are said to belong to the third century 
after Christ, that is the period to be assigned to the tombs. 
According to M. Stephani, the barbarian hordes who over- 
ran Greece at the time named probably buried some of 
their chiefs in the citadel of Mykenai, and decorated their 
tombs with objects of ancient date, which had fallen into 
their hands, as well as with others made at the time. 

OLymPIA. — According to the Kunst Chronik, a tele- 
gram from Olympia announces the finding of the figure of 
the child Dionysos belonging to the Hermes of Praxiteles. 

CARADOSSO. — The testament of the celebrated gold- 
smith and medalist, Ambrogio Foppa, surnamed Cara- 
dosso, of which a (modern) copy has lately been discov- 
ered, is published by M. Eug. Miintz, in the Chronique 
of March 13th. The document is dated Dec. 6th, 1526. 











ART CHRONICLE. 


JACOPO SANSOVINO. — The testament of another cele- 
brated artist, the sculptor Jacopo Tatti, called Sansovino, 
was published lately in Z’Ar¢. The original, preserved 
in the Archivo Notarile at Venice, was written when the 
sculptor was ninety-one years old, two years before his 
death, which occurred Nov. 2d, 1570. 

Marc ANTONIO AND THE MASTER OF THE DIE. — 
M. Benjamin Fillon publishes in the March number of 
the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, a lately found letter written 
by one Deshayes (possibly the engraver Jean Deshayes), 
and dated Bologna, March toth, 1659. In this letter 
mention is made of a bookseller who claimed to be a 
descendant of a natural son of Marc Antonio, the cele- 
brated engraver. This natural son is said also to have 
been an engraver, and to have been named Benedetto 
Verino, from his mother. As some of the engravings of 
the Master of the Die are marked with the initials B. V., 
M. Fillon advances the hypothesis that the two may be 
identical. 

MICHELANGELO. — The following hitherto unpublished 
letter of the sculptor Leone Leoni to Michelangelo is com- 
municated to the Academy by Mr. Wilson : — 

“ Very magnificent and my most honoured Signor, 
“ To-morrow morning if it please God I shall free my ears 
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from these wasps which sting me with every act and word, for 
I shall go to Milan and leave it to them to make the giants. 
Ammanato has got the marble and has dragged it into his 
studio. Benvenuto |Cellini] thunders and spits venom and 
The 


made by four competitors, — Ammanato, Benvenuto, a Perugian, 


menaces the Duke with his tongue. models have been 


that 
Ammanato has made the best design; but I have not seen it 


and a Fleming called Giovanni di Bologna. It is said 
as it is wrapped up on account of dragging the marble into the 
place where it is. Benvenuto has shown me his and I have 
pitied him that in his old age he should have been so badly 


obeved by the clay and the stuff mixed with it. 


The Perugian 
has done very well for one so young, but he has no patrons. 
The Fleming is cast in his expenses but has worked his clay 
very well. Now have told your Signory all about this gigantic 
affair. 

“T have not found Messer Leonardo in Florence, he is at 
his Villa; the letter however will be given to him, and when 
your Signory writes to him you will do me a favour if you will 
give him a hint to allow me to mould any figure in your bottega 
|workshop] for which purpose I shall send one of my skilful 
hands so that he may mould that and any other for which I 
believe that I have the permission of your Excellency. I need 
say no more to your Signory except that I beseech you to keep 
me alive in your memory, while I pray our Lord that he may 
long preserve your Signory. From Florence the 14th of Octo- 
ber, 1560. 

“To Messer Antonio | Michelangelo’s attendant] and Messer 
Daniello [da Volterra] I heartily devote myself. 

“ Of your very magnificent Signory the humble servant, etc. 

“THE CAVALIERE LEONE.” 

Directed externally : — 

“To the very magnificent Signor my most honoured 
“ Signor Michelangelo Buonarroti 


“ Rome.” 
This letter is one of a number, said to amount to about 
eight hundred, addressed to Michelangelo by his friends 
and pupils, and preserved in the Buonarroti archives. 


PAOLO VERONESE. — According to the Academy a 
picture by Veronese, painted in 1575, and representing the 


reception of Henry III. of France by the Doge of Venice, 
has recently been found in the Episcopal Gallery at Leit- 
meritz, Bohemia. 

PIETER LASTMAN. — The Chronique reports the dis- 
covery, by M. A. Bernaert, of a painting by Lastman, one 
of the teachers of Rembrandt, in the Musée Communale of 
Boulogne-sur-Mer. The catalogue made it out to be 4 
Caravan, by Pastman, but the picture represents Laban 
claiming his Idols from Facob and Rachel, and is signed 
P. Lastman fecit 1622. This makes the fourteenth of the 
known paintings by Lastman, the thirteen others being 
dispersed throughout Germany, Holland, and Sweden. 
The Louvre has only a drawing by him. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE MusEuM AT Boo.ak has been rebuilt so as to 
raise its level fifty inches above the highest recorded 
inundation, thus protecting the collections against injury 
from damp. A short description of the new arrangement 
of the rooms is given in the Atheneum of April 3d. 

THE MUSEUM OF THE Louvre has acquired two large 
vases brought by M. Lenormant from Cervetri. They are 
Etruscan of the most ancient epoch, with white figures 


painted on the red ground. One shows a chariot attacked 
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naval combat between two vessels of singular form : 


4} 


the 
other, two lions in Asiatic style fronting one another, and 
two Greek myths, — the birth of Athene and the chase ; f 


the Calydonian boar. This vase also bears an Etruscan 
inscription, one of the oldest known. The representation 
of Greek myths had not thus far been satisfactorily estab- 
lished on Etruscan vases of a date as ancient as that 
of these vessels, which, according to the Chronique, may 
boldly be attributed to the eighth or seventh century p. c. 
M. Lenormant has also ceded a number of other antiqui- 
ties collected on a tour through Magna Grecia, the most 
important among them being a series of very beautiful and 
original Greek terra-cottas from Tarentum. To the collec- 
tion of paintings there will soon be added a fresco, 7%e 
Crucifixion, by Fra Angelico, from the convent of San 
Domenico below Fiesole, and a work in tempera contain- 
ing portraits of a member of the Ridolfi family and his son. 
M. Walferdin, a well-known collector, lately deceased, has 
bequeathed to the Museum three original terra-cotta busts 
of Diderot, Franklin, and Washington, by Houdon. 

THE NEW MusEuM AT ROUEN. — The paintings 
owned by the city of Rouen, which were hitherto but 
insufficiently exhibited at the Hétel de Ville, have been 
placed provisionally in the finished wing of the Museum 
and Library now in process of building. A full descrip- 
tion of the Museum as it is to be eventually, is given in the 
Chronique des Arts of March 6th. 

THE FRENCH NATIONAL COLLECTIONS. — Hitherto the 
unexpended balances of the credits allowed the national 
collections have reverted to the government at the end of 
each year. Rather than submit to this loss the conser- 
vators frequently applied the funds to the purchase of 
unimportant objects. It is now proposed to create a 
Museum fund, into which the unexpended balances are 
to be paid, to be used for purchases as occasion arises. 

RUBENS COLLECTION. — It has been proposed that the 
city of Antwerp make a complete collection of reproduc- 
tions from the works of Rubens. The plan is to be car- 
ried out by a commission, which is to visit all the cities 
in which works by Rubens are known to exist, to have 
photographic copies made of these works, and to collect 
information concerning them. The Communal Council of 
the city has taken up the idea, and has appointed a com- 
mittee charged with inquiring into the feasibility of the 
plan. This committee, according to a correspondent of 
the Chronique des Arts, reports that there are 2,719 works 
by Rubens, of which 


ings. 


2,235 are paintings and 484 draw- 
Of the paintings 1,406 have been reproduced, 
leaving 829 reproductions still to be executed. Of the 
reproductions the city at present owns 476, and it is 
estimated that at an expense of 30,000 francs, spread out 
over ten years, the collection can be completed. The 
Minister of the Interior has agreed to contribute one half 
this sum, if the city will bear the other half of the ex- 
penses, with the proviso that the collection is to become 
the property of the Academy of Fine Arts at Antwerp. 
Tue British Museum has received casts of the Her- 
mes, the Nike, and the Atlas metope found at Olympia, 
—a small collection compared with that owned by the 
Museum at Boston. — An auction of duplicates from the 
print collection took place at the Museum on April 21st. 
Tue Bertin Museum has made arrangements with 
the Italian authorities for taking casts of works by the 


by a lion, manifestly an imitation of Assyrian art, and a | best sculptors of the Renaissance at the churches of Santa 








Croce and San Lorenzo at Florence, and the Duomo and 


the churches of San Frediano and San Romano at Lucca. 
Duplicates of these are offered to art institutions or 
schools at the cost of production, application to be made 
to the assistant-director, Dr. Wilhelm Bode. — Among 


late acquisitions of this Museum the following are men- 
tioned: two portions of a gradino by Masaccio; a sketch 
by Rubens, 7e Dead Christ and the Lamenting Mary, 
from the San Donato sale; a sketch in terra-cotta by 
\errocchio for his David; two statues in wood by Jacopo 
della Quercia; a headless Greek statuette of a dancing 
faun; a considerable collection of bronze plaques from 
the fourteenth to the seventeenth century ; a Persian car- 
pet of the fourteenth century, and two pieces of tapestry 
made for Cosmo de’ Medici. 

Art INDUSTRIAL MUSEUM AT BERLIN. — The Prus- 
sian government has bought for this museum the collection 
of engravings and drawings of ornaments made by the late 
M. Destailleur, architect, of Paris, at the price of $95,250 
(381,000 marks). All the museums of Europe possess 
or are forming similar collections, but up to the present 
nothing of the kind was to be found in the Berlin Museum. 
This deficiency is now fully supplied, as, according to the 
Kunst Chrontk, no collection is known which is so rich in 
drawings, engravings, and wood-cuts of art-industrial ob- 
jects by German, Dutch, French, Italian, and English mas- 
ters of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. 


ART EDUCATION. 


UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. — We are authorized, 
says the Academy, to confirm the report that Mr. Hamer- 
ton will very shortly present himself as a candidate for the 
Chair of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. 

ATELIER GEROME. — The atelier of M. Gérome, at the 
Ecole des Beaux-Arts, has been closed in consequence of 
the deplorable events which took place there. M. Lehman, 
who occupied an adjoining studio, in spite of repeated re- 
quests, could not prevail upon the most turbulent among 
the students of his colleague to keep quiet. M. Turquet, 
Under-Secretary of the Fine Arts, after a preliminary in- 
vestigation, ordered the atelier to be closed for five weeks, 
from March 15th to April toth. — Chronique. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


PARIS. — The exhibition of the Aguarellistes francais 
opened on March Ist. Manet, the ex-leader of the impres- 
sionists, opened a special exhibition composed of works 
lately finished, in the early part of April. The fifth exhi- 
bition of the Impressionists opened about the same time. 
Of Miss Cassatt’s works in this exhibition a writer in the 
Chronique speaks as follows: ‘ Miss Cassatt, true to the 
theatre, shows us a yellow spot ona red field. That is a 
woman ina box. Tea isa sensible painting, and the peo- 
ple in it really do look as if they were drinking.” There 
is also an exhibition of the works of M. J. de Nittis. The 


Salon opened May Ist. There are about fifty American 
exhibitors. 


FLORENCE. — The holding of a retrospective exhibition 
of objects of art in private hands seems now to be assured, 
inasmuch at least as the ministry at Rome has granted a 
Subvention of 50,000 lires, and the Palazzo della Crocetta, 
situated near the Piazza della S. Annunziata has been 
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placed at the disposal of the executive committee. This 
palace, with the large contiguous garden, offers sufficient 
space, and is available from May, 1880, to March, 1881. 
In view of the well-known aversion against the cata- - 
loguing of their artistic possessions, which exists more 
especially in the higher circles of society, it will, however, 
be one of the most difficult tasks of the committee to 
prevail upon the owners to allow their treasures to be 
shown, and thus <o place the opening of the exhibition, 
beyond a doubt. — Kumst Chronik. 

RomE. — The exhibition of the Italian Society of 
Amatori e Cultori delle Belle Arti, held at Rome in 
April, is not spoken of very highly by the papers. 

TuRIN. — The Fourth National Exhibition of Fine 
Arts, accompanied by an artistic congress, opened here 
on April 25th. Four thousand objects were offered by 
thirteen hundred contributors. D 

BRUSSELS. — A permanent exhibition of modern works 
of art is to be held at Brussels during the festivities in 
celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of Belgian inde- 
pendence. All the leading picture dealers, including 
those of “the new world,” are to be asked to send the 
works of the best artists, — the contributions, however, to 
be submitted to the judgment of experts to the exclusion 
of unworthy works. 

AMSTERDAM. — The Thirty-fourth Communal Exhibi- 
tion of the works of contemporaneous artists will take 
place from Sept. 2oth to Oct. 25th. Contributions must 
be sent in by Aug. 3oth. 

SAN Donato. — Those who are interested in the prices 
paid for pictures will find a complete list, conveniently ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, of the paintings disposed of 
at the San Donato sale, with the prices obtained, in the 
Kunst Chronik for April 8th. This list, however, com- 
prises only the o/d pictures sold on the 15th, 16th, and 
17th of March. The modern paintings, water-colors, and 
drawings were sold in April. The library is to be sold in 
May. The sale has given rise to some disagreeable corre- 
spondence between M. Louis Gonse and M. Charles Blanc 
on the one hand, and M. Gérard, Prince Demidoff’s agent, 
on the other, concerning the attributions of some of the 
objects. The documents will be found in Nos. 11, 12, and 
13 of the Chronique des Arts. 


MONUMENTS. 


Italy will soon teem with monuments of Victor Emman- 
uel. Besides the one to be erected in Rome, previously 
alluded to in these columns, the papers also speak of 
others in Florence, Venice, and Verona. Florence, it 
seems, is to have an equestrian statue, for which a com- 
petition among Italian sculptors is announced, with four 
prices at 1,000 lires each, rather a small sum one would 
say. The competition for the monument at Venice, also 
an equestrian statue, to be placed on the Piazetta dei 
Leoni, has closed. The sketches for the bronze equestrian 
statue for Verona were to be sent in by March 25th. 

The sculptor Coinchon has been charged, by the Ad- 
ministration des Beaux-Arts, with the execution of a bust 
of Theophile Gautier, destined probably for Tarbes, the 
native place of the poet. 

The monument of Queen Louisa of Prussia, the mother 
of the present emperor, was unveiled at Berlin on March 
1oth. Itisa work of the young German sculptor Erdmann 
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Encke, and is specially praised for its technical excellence. 
The figure of the Queen stands on a cylindrical base, which 
is ornamented with high reliefs representing soldiers depart- 
ing for and returning from the war. 

R. Henze, of Dresden, has modelled a statue of Prince 
Wolfgang, of Anhalt, one of the heroes of the Reformation, 
which is to be cast in bronze, and erected on the market- 


place at Bernburg. The same sculptor is at present en- 


gaged at Florence in putting into marble his J/onument of 


Victory for Dresden. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The prize in the competition for a design to be exe- 
cuted at the Gobelins has been awarded to M. Francois 
Ehrmann, well known to American readers of Z’Art by 
his ornamental designs for that splendid publication. The 
painting to be executed, for which the artist receives 
12,000 francs, is to represent Zhe Sciences and Arts at 
the time of Perikles. The tapestry to be woven from this 
design is destined to decorate the Salle Mazarin, at the 
National Library. 


NECROLOGY. 


S1IGNOR BruccIANI, of Siena, for many years the 
moulder of the British Museum, died on April 7th. 

Don VALENTINO CARDERERO Y SOLANO, artist and 
author, died lately at Madrid. His great work was the 
Iconografia Espanola. For a more extended notice see 
the Atheneum of April toth. 

EDOUARD GIRARDET, painter and 
at Versailles. 


engraver, died lately 
He belonged to a well-known family of art- 
ists of Swiss extraction, and was a pupil of his brother Karl. 
His numerous paintings treated mostly Swiss genre sub- 
jects, but his reputation rests principally upon his engrav- 
ings, which are among the best of modern productions. 
The deceased was honored with the Cross of the Legion 
of Honor in 1866, and received a number of medals. 

KONSTANTIN HANSEN, born at Rome in 1804, one of 
the veterans of the Danish school of historical and genre 
painters, died at Copenhagen on March 3oth. 

HENRY O’NEIL, A. R. A., died on March 13th. He 
was born in 1817, and it is stated that he entered the 
schools of the Academy in 1833. His best known works 
are the two paintings, entitled Zastward Ho, Aug. 1857 
(exhibited at the Royal Academy, a wood-cut from it in 
the London //lustrated News, 1858), and Home Again. 
Of late years his work showed signs of deterioration, and 
he was comparatively forgotten. Somewhat more detailed 
accounts of his life will be found in the Academy of March 
2oth and the A¢‘hen@um of same date. 

ADOLF SEUBERT, author of the second edition of the 
Allgemeine Kiinstler-Lexikon, died at Canstatt on Feb. 
5th. He was born at Stuttgart, June oth, 1819; entered 
the military service, in which he rose to the rank of 
colonel, and took part in several campaigns; travelled 
considerably, and was a prolific writer of wide range, — his 
works including treatises on military subjects, dramas, 
poems, and poetical translations, among the latter the 
complete works of Byron and the poems of Puschkin. 

HERMANN STEINFURTH, a German historical painter, 
born 1824 at Hamburg, died in the same city, Feb. 7th. 
He studied at Diisseldorf and spent some time in Italy. 
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His principal work is the great altar-piece in St. Peter’s at 
Hamburg. His compositions illustrating the Prometheus 
of Aischylos have been published. Of late years he was 
principally engaged in painting portraits. 

JOSEPH GABRIEL TOURNY, water-color painter 
engraver, died lately at Montpellier. 


and 
He was born at 
Paris, March 3d, 1817, and commenced life as a weaver 
at the Gobelins, but in 1846, having obtained the grand 
prize for an engraving, went to Rome. His principal 
work consists of water-color copies from paintings by the 
masters. Of engravings he executed but few. M. Tourny 
became a member of the Legion of Honor in 1872. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


THE CAMPO SANTO AT PISA. — The operations for 
the preservation of the frescos by Benozzo Gozzoli are to 
be continued under the superintendence of Signor Fiscali. 
The great works in the Campo Santo are rapidly decaying, 
and * it is hardly to be expected,” says the Atheneum, 
“that much will be visible at the commencement of the 
next century.” The same journal suggests that faithful 
copies be made by English students before it is too late. 

ROUEN. — The ancient church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
commonly known as the Chapel of St. George, is to be 
pulled down. It was secularized during the revolution, 
and has of late been used for storing hay and feed. A 
recent fire damaged the walls to such an extent that it 
proved to be impossible to keep them up even by supports. 

BANGOR CATHEDRAL. — The “restorations ” of Bangor 
Cathedral, except the tower, are now, it is said, complete. 
The ancient church has been transformed into a new one 
and its history abolished. It may be more beautiful, which 
we doubt, because nothing is so beautiful as truth, but its 
history and pathos are gone. — Atheneum. 

DRONTHEIM CATHEDRAL. — The work of restoring 
Drontheim Cathedral is making rapid progress. The 
scaffolding around the so-called King’s Gate was taken 
down before July last. This latter is now seen to be a 
fine work in the richest Gothic style, the alternate use of 
a green-colored stone and white marble being very effec- 
tive. Unusual difficulty has been experienced in restoring 
the southern outer wall, which had come to slope so much 
that, in order to bring it back into position, it was neces- 
sary to employ heavy iron clamps. — Academy. 

NUREMBERG. — It is well-known that only very few of 
the original works of the great Nuremberg artists of the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, which were the glory and 
formed the great attractions of the city, are left within its 
walls. The greater part has been destroyed or sold to 
parties elsewhere. But even the little that is left is not 
esteemed, and is sold piecemeal to those who know better 
how to appreciate it. We grieve to be compelled to report 
that the world-renowned table-service of the Merkel family, 
the most important of the works of Wenzel Jamitzer, ex- 
hibited for some years at the Germanic Museum, and 
which, as part of the donation of the Merkel family, was 
supposed to be inviolate, has been sold at the high price 
of 600,000 marks ($125,000) probably to Rothschild, of 
Frankfort, and has already been removed from the city. 
The negotiations for the sale were carried on with great 
secrecy, otherwise the authorities of the Germanic Mu- 
seum would probably have devised ways and means to pre- 
serve this treasure to the Museum. — Kunst Chrontk. 
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ROMAN GIRLS ON THE SEA-SHORE. — BY ELIHU VEDDER.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


ELIHU VEDDER. 





FIRST ARTICLE. 


LIHU VEDDER, born in 1836, and consequently now in the 
prime of his life, has lately visited this country. He had not 
set foot in it before for ten years, and of the twenty-four years 
that have elapsed since his first departure from home, for study, 
in 1856, he has passed seventeen abroad, chiefly in Italy. The 
interest of his personal presence, added to what has long been 
felt in his work, seems to render the moment opportune for 
some slight estimate and review of his performance as a whole. 
If it be the mission of an original talent to bring into the 
world, not peace, but a sword, Vedder has had the compliment 
of creating this kind of a disturbance. There began to be 
Vedderites and Anti-Vedderites very early in his career, and 
moderation in the expression of their opinions has never been 
the most marked trait of either. He appeared first in the exhi- 
bitions at a time, towards the year 1864, when idealism, com- 
position, the academic qualities, were still nominally in vogue, and the so-called Pre-Raphaelite 
movement was raising up its voice in vigorous protest against them, and claiming for its own 
exact reproductions of the facts of visible nature all the originality there was. Vedder did not 
seek originality by joining the Pre-Raphaelites, but made a distinct place for himself by taking 
advantage of the license to imagine, permitted, but too rarely utilized, under the prevailing 
theory, — by imagining, in fact, something really worth while. 

His works in a general view may be distributed into a number of definite groups: These 
are constituted rather by throwing together those done under certain prevailing moods, recurring 





from time to time, than those of consecutive chronological periods. The most persistent and 
characteristic of these moods, and that by which he is best known, is a deep pensiveness mingled 
with a feeling for the desolate, weird, and mysterious. It is not a gentle, but a morbid melan- 
choly. It is questioning, impatient, a little desperate. It is fond of embodying in symbolic 
forms the tragic puzzles of existence, by which all but the most commonplace minds have at 
some time been agitated. Some of the pictures dictated under this inspiration ask, with an 
intense earnestness, ““O, why?” They are not always the most lucid in their construction them- 
selves. They seem to have, not only first, but second and third meanings. As the case is with 
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reference to mysteries in general, it is to this prop- 
erty of seeming to have always some further depth, 
to which we are not quite certain we have penetrated, 
that they owe part of their continued allurement. 

The Sea-Sphinx seems to epitomize the problem 
of ruin. It asks why ships go down, why the hard 
earnings of toil are scattered to the winds, why sailors 
drown and leave their bones to whiten on alien shores. 
It points the old, baffling inquiry as to the need in 
the economy of things of the wholesale devastation, 
involving guilty and innocent alike, which we observe 
in continual progress. Expression for this is sought 
in a shape resembling the mythical Sphinx of CEdipus, 
sent to ravage the territory of Thebes. It is squatted, 
with a bleached human skull between its paws, on a 
vast quicksand, bristling with cable-rings, anchor- 
flukes, and other appurtenances of vessels which have 
been swallowed up in it. The head and breast are 
those of an imperious, beautiful woman, whose di- 
sacar Sabana shevelled hair merges with the mane of the lion’s 

ENGRAVED By CLossoN.—FRoM A PHOTOGRAPH. body constituting the lower portion. The shore is a 
dark, repellent mud rather than sand, and on its edges are drawn—a detail for which the 
painter has shown in other works an especial fondness—the curves of thin, shallow waves 
which have run far up upon it. A spectral light broods over the whole. The red of a faint 
after-glow touches some distant sand dunes, and the rising moon is seen between bars of 
leaden and purplish cloud. The figure, from the point of view of composition, seems a some- 
what inartistic, isolated spot, which might have been the better for being sustained by other 
markings somewhere of parallel force; but of the sentiment of the scene, to those susceptible 
to this kind of influences, there can be little doubt. 

The very first example in the series put forth was The Questioner of the Sphinx. The Sphinx 
in this case was that of the great desert, at a date when the great head was encroached upon 
by the sand to the chin, and Captain Caviglia had not yet begun his excavations. An old Arab 
bends forward partly kneeling, and places his ear to the imperturbable lips. Type of mystery 
in itself, and witness of the mutations of empires for so many ages, has it not some secret 
which it is wont to impart to the breeze in subtile murmurs, if one could but catch them by a 
sufficient intentness? The idea is a most taking one. The scene may stand for human longing 
and bewilderment in general, and also, in a smaller way, for the artist’s own position, or that 
of any other, at the outset of his career, when he might fairly be supposed to be demanding 
of destiny the enigma of his future. The sand, almost bare of detail, is modelled so as to give 


a sufficient retirement, and the small figure in its difficult attitude already gives promise of an 
excellence in this field afterwards attained. 





SS 


The Lost Mind, also of an early date, is a woman of pale, intellectual beauty, in nun-like 
garments, wandering in a sterile country all stones and sand-hills, under a sky of heartless blue, 
unvaried by a suggestion of moisture. A few tresses of yellow hair have escaped from the 
hood. There is little melodramatic— perhaps not enough— in either face or gesture. The whole 
effect is in an expression of painful, restless groping, if we read it aright, —an effort to restore 
the harmony of “ sweet bells jangled,” to recur to an order of ideas of which a reminiscence is 
still retained. In /dentity are shown the two hurrying shapes of Aldrich’s poem, which met each 
other face to face, “In Twilight-land, in No-man’s-land, .... And bade each other stand.” 
Though they float in mid-air, and a sense of suddenly arrested motion is perceptible, the forms, 
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and faces gazing out at each other, dark from the white garments, wistfully, are made suggestive 
still of the rigidity of the tomb, and comport well with the weird imagination of the lines. In 
The Eleventh Hour, during the throes of nature at the Crucifixion the dead again come 
forth, and mingle with the living returning from Calvary. It seems to be conveyed to us 
that they are not at once recognized for what they are, as they pass muffled and mysterious 
through the crowd. People turn to look at first with curiosity, which deepens then into chilling 
terror. 

In a wild excursion of a different sort the artist carries us out on the wings of his fancy to 
behold the great Sea-Serpent. It lies coiled upon a spit of sand. The opportunity to gaze 
safely into the malignant eye (compounded of that of snake and alligator) of the great, formi- 
dable lonesome creature, rover of the watery fields, and lashing and lashed in its storms when 
sea and sky are one, is embraced with a kind of fearful pleasure. We are more than ever 
persuaded of its existence, however the affirmations of widely travelled sea-captains be set at 
naught, with such reality is it given. No melodrama, no cheap horrors, here either,—no contor- 
tions, no dragon-like splendors of hue or nostrils breathing flame. The color is dull, the sea 
sultry calm, the attitude inert, only the eye watchful. 

Vedder’s ideal in all these pictures is somewhat similar to that proposed to himself by 
Hawthorne,— to give to the unreal and impossible an air of plausibility and real existence. 
Despite the well-known precept of Horace, he joins the equine neck to the human head, and 
bestows upon the whole plumage borrowed from various sources; but the new creature, be it 
sea-serpent, sphinx, centaur, or satyr, is flexible in its joints, moves if need be, and performs 
all its allotted functions in accordance with the conditions of its fantastic existence. 

The sketches for a number of parallel conceits, attracting by their strangeness and rarely by 
their grace, and recalling William Blake, are found in a wonder-book of pencil drawings, pho- 
tographic copies of which to a limited extent have been issued in portfolio. Among them 
is a Head of Medusa, in her state of fully developed hideousness. This is an attempt, some 
critics have forcibly insisted, that should never have been made, since by tradition whoever 
looks upon the Gorgon is turned to stone, and anything less potent in effect is a derogation. 
It is a terrible visage, brows knitted with agony, tears, and thick-bodied, hissing snakes. With 
this should be compared another (on canvas), a Young Medusa, in whom the evil of her coming 
destiny is but incipient. Here she has beautiful, blonde locks, which are just flickering into a 
bare suggestion of serpents, and a fair, pathetic face. The mouth is open with a gasp, as if of 
dread of impending horror of she knows not what. If these two be taken to stand, as they 
very well may, for the hideous enslavement and final state of a once lovely character by the 
gradual advances of guilt, they picture forth a moral lesson of exceeding impressiveness. 

But now this whole class of ideas has been stigmatized as /iterary, and not artistic. It is 
certain that such a distinction of ideas exists. Without falling in with the extreme partisans 
who would dismiss “ story” and almost “ subject” altogether, and have art simply a revel of 
color and form with little regard to meaning, it appears that the excuse for expression in the 
graphic arts, instead of by language, is the display of graces of form and color. If form pre- 
dominate largely, the subject is best fitted for sculpture; if color, for painting. If neither is 
involved to quite a considerable extent, it is literary. But it seems that the short-comings which 
have been criticised in Vedder's pictures of this’ class can be conceded without impugning the 
subjects of them as subjects. The choice would seem to impose the obligation of lowness of 
tone at least; but, even within this limitation, how very different treatment can be conceived of 
at the hands of others differently inspired and differently equipped! If some of these pictures 
do not display the most characteristic excellences of painting, considered solely from a technical 
point of view, and if it must even be conceded that, occasionally at least, the effect is harsh, 
thin, and chilly, the cause may more fairly be sought in the limitations, either natural or self- 
imposed, of the painter himself. Vedder cannot, in fact, be called a colorist in the usually 
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accepted meaning of the term. He takes pleasure sometimes in the juxtaposition of bright 
tints, producing a“ mosaic of pure colors”; but the mystery of color, the all-pervading warmth 
and glow, which make the charm of the Venetians and of the great masters of the Netherlands, 
he does not care to strive for. Of the elements which enter into painting he seems to value 
color least, and he is not unwilling, therefore, to sacrifice it at almost any time to other objects, — 
not only to sentiment, but to form, relief, tone. He is much more pleased with the sculpturesque 
qualities. His color is sufficiently agreeable in some of those subjects, like his Venetian Model 
and J/odel Posing, in the midst of ornate surroundings which particularly demand it; but even 
in these he tosses the Oriental rugs about more for the pleasure of drawing the resultant folds, 
than for broken and melting hues; and he makes his appeal to interest by some dignity of pose, 
a carefulness of modelling, and an almost deceptive realization of what is before him, rather than 
by richness of the kind to which the Spanish-Italian school has accustomed us. 

A natural bias towards both the grandiose and the sculpturesque must at least have been 
fostered by the character of the most important educational influences brought to bear upon 
him. He passed at first a short time in the studio of Picot, at Paris, where he had among 
others Hector Le Roux for a fellow-pupil, and proceeded from there to Italy for a long stay, 
His story up to this time had been that of a boy whose taste in a profession persisted in 
against the inclination of his family had thrown him into those straits that seem part of the 
regular formative process of the genius. When he had demonstrated the reality of his talent, 
he had been again taken back into favor and duly assisted. He had made several voyages to 
Cuba, where his family finally made their home, and had been impressed there by the sea and 
tropical vegetation. Some result of this afterwards appeared in a group of fanciful works of a 
lighter order, such as the Roc’s Egg, the Genii and Fisherman, and the story of Zhe Miller, his 
Son and Donkey (in nine tableaux), drawn as illustrations from the marvels and adventures which 
had taken strongest hold upon his youthful interest. 

Picot was a pupil of the severe high classicist, David. He was less severe himself, occupy- 
ing a sort of middle place between the old school and the new, but still sufficiently so, and 
painted chiefly altar-pieces, Louvre ceilings, and Oresteses and Electras, in all of which sublimity 
was a leading desideratum. Starting under such auspices and passing thence to the midst of 
the remains and traditions of a great antiquity, it would be rather strange if one with the 
generally impressible temperament which the wide range of Vedder’s undertakings show him to 
possess had not responded to a decided classic impulse among others. 

His classic mood, or period, embraces some of his most considerable works. The most 
strictly archeological are perhaps the L¢ruscan Sorceress and the Greek Actor’s Daughter, two 
charming, robust, fully-draped, single figures, the former pronouncing, with a brazier and a little 
waxen image, one of those love incantations like that given by Virgil in the Eighth Eclogue, 
the other meditating regretfully, by a table full of masks, the exclusion of her sex from the 
drama. The antiquarian details in Jz Memoriam, in which a tall, pensive female figure in 
white, purple, and blue is coming through a field of withered poppies, to a low funereal shaft, 
on which lies the bleached skull of a wild boar sacrificed to the Manes, seem rather dwelt upon 
with a mystic and symbolic interest, as in Diirer, than for their archzological value. His 
archeology in fact is a little of an old-fashioned sort. It has not much in common with the 
learned expositions of Alma-Tadema, or even of Le Roux. The modern school of classicists 
finds it reasonable to conceive Greeks and Romans as persons of flesh and blood not greatly 
different from our own. In the formal school of David and his followers, to which Vedder is 
somewhat affiliated, they are over-suggestive of the statuary of the museums. Vedder's heavy 
and finely subdivided draperies are sometimes as if of marble or bronze; or, again, very light, 
like those on the engraved gems. 

He is prevented from becoming a mere archzologist at any time by two qualities, his devo- 
tion to an intense meaning and his love of motion. One of these is always made a paramount 
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consideration to others. He is not contented with simple rest; generally his characters must 
move, and that quite actively. A kind of movement to which he is peculiarly given is that of 
fluttering drapery. This in the animated Roman Girls on the Sea-Shore seems almost the 
motive of the picture. They are all muffled close in their garments, and are bearing up against 
a stiff breeze. They have come down to the shore rather for a promenade and romp than 
bathing. The line of vision is low down, so that they are outlined boldly against the sky. A 
cleam of light strikes into the picture, upon the figures at the point of the spit of sand, in the 
middle distance, while sober shade falls angularly across the whole foreground. An idea of the 
composition of this picture is given by the heading on page 325. But the representation is 
inadequate, owing to the size to which it had to be reduced. The drawing in the faces has 
also been missed. 

In the very peculiar and strikingly composed Phorcydes again, the flying locks of “the three 
long-lived maids” themselves, on whom, as Aéschylus has it, “neither the sun with his beams 
nor the nightly moon ever looks,” and a light, fluttering scarf weaving them together in their 
strange relation of interdependence, add to the spirited impression of the ephemeral, anxiously 
expectant poses with which they are endowed. They are semi-nude, while his figures have the 
general characteristic of being closely draped; and are among the instances showing his accom- 
plishment with the material of pronounced high art. They, like the Roman Girls, are thrown 
up against the sky. Being all in nearly the same plane, with the parts well distributed over 
the canvas, they fall involuntarily into a kind of decorative arrangement. But it is carved rather 
than frescoed decoration, and carved in high relief. Vedder is nothing of the impressionist. 
He has no patience with flatness. Whatever else his figures be, they must be solid, substantial, 
rotund, almost salient enough to be taken hold of. 

W. H. BISHOP. 





FROM THE TITLE-PAGE OF THE BOOK OF DRAWINGS 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





X.—ALFRED BRENNAN. 


LFRED BRENNAN is a young designer, some of whose work has appeared 
in the magazines. He was born in Louisville, Ky., February 14th, 1853, and 
has been for some time a resident of New York. The etching published 
with this notice, entitled Divination in Tea-Leaves, is not the only one he has 
made; but, with commendable modesty, he thinks his other plates “ quite 
too weak to merit any mention,” and prefers, therefore, not to publish a list 
of them. He intends, however, to continue to ply the needle, and hopes 

to turn out work in future which will be more to his own satisfaction. 





The present plate is a good example of the tendencies of many of our young art-students. 
These tendencies can be summed up in a few words: Picturesqueness and suggestiveness first, 
academical correctness afterwards —if at all! It is evident that the figure of the woman who is 
seeking to peer into the future through the oracle of the tea-cup is not the work of a severe 
and faultless draughtsman; but the action is so well suggested, even in the curiously twisted 
right arm, and there is such a charm of picturesqueness thrown about it, that the defects in 
drawing seem to lose much of their unpleasantness, although they can never be wholly neutral- 
ized. But—in the present artistic mood of the public, at least — it is questionable whether this 
picturesqueness would not be preferred to correctness, if the one had to be sacrificed to the 
other. The triumph of the young artist will be to retain his picturesque qualities, and to com- 
bine with them those qualities which at present are lacking. If he succeeds in reaching this 
aim, his future work will not fail to be wholly satisfactory. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 





IN THE HOUSE OF MOURNING. 


PAINTED BY Kart Horr. ETCHED By F. L. MEYER. 


BHE subject of this picture is of that “literary” nature which is so vigorously con- 
mA ES i demned by those who advocate “painting, simply for the sake of painting.” But 
; \\g the popularity of artists like Karl Hoff (of whose works not a few are found in 
Ma #4) America) and his master Vautier goes to show that there are still a good many 
= people who have not yet been converted to this latest gospel of art. The etching, 
a careful, conscientious piece of work, although lacking somewhat in freedom, was executed by 
a young German artist, F. L. Meyer, born in 1842, who followed the calling of a wood-engraver 
until about the year 1872. This point is worth emphasizing. America needs a few good repro- 
ductive etchers, and they are more likely to be found in the ranks of the many excellent artists 
who at present give their entire attention to the wood-block than anywhere else. Hecht, of 
Munich, is another instance of a reproductive artist who cultivates wood-engraving as well as 
etching. Will not some of our engravers profit by these examples? 





S. R. K. 
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WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 





CHAPTER IV. 


es \N the history of wood-engraving in America we cannot omit to 





notice the influence of illustrated newspapers and magazines. 
The earliest in the country, according to Lossing (Memorial 
of Anderson), was a weekly illustrated sheet called the Family 
Magazine, of which the first number appeared in April, 1833, 
published in New York by Justus S. Redfield (the same who 
published Chapman’s Drawing-Book), a brother,of the engraver 
Redfield. It was, says Lossing, “wholly and profusely illus- 
trated by engravings on wood,” and “held the field almost 
2 | without a competitor through eight annual volumes, issued in 

monthly parts.” Adams’s Last Arrow, writes Lossing to me, 
“was published in the Family Magazine. He had just com- 
pleted it for another purpose,” [for the Mew York Mirror,| “and was printing it with a slightly 
tinted ground, in the autumn of 1837, when I was taking a fortnight’s lessons of him, to enable 
me to illustrate a little literary work I was then editing at Poughkeepsie, New York.” In 1839, 
Lossing himself edited the Family Magazine. His account should, therefore, be trustworthy, 
yet is not altogether correct. The Mew York Mirror began in July, 1823, and at the close of 
the fifth volume, July 5, 1828, I find stated, ‘‘Engravings shall be continued as heretofore.” 
Vol. VIIL, 1830-1, has a list of seven engravings on wood, poor cuts certainly, but engravings 
for all that; Vol. XIV., 1836-7, has five engravings on wood, one by Adams, the Studious Boy, 
after a picture by Mount; Vol. XV. has no fewer than twenty-one, four by Adams, including 
the Last Arrow, his best work. The Mew York Mirror clearly, therefore, antedates the Family 
Magazine as an illustrated paper; and the “ profusely illustrated” may be taken with some salt. 
The Mirror also is a volume “adorned with numerous engravings”; and the “almost without 
a competitor” from 1833 to 1840 will not stand in competition with the fact that not only the 
New York Mirror, but the Boston American Magazine and two reproductions of the London 
Penny Magazine, had existence within those dates. 

Two years later (1842) the only illustrated newspaper in New York [and I believe there 
was none elsewhere in the country] was the Sunday Atlas, illustrated to the extent of a small 
portrait, four inches square, on the front page of the paper. The JJercury, not to be outdone, 
thereupon embellished its Sunday issue with a series of outlines about twice the size of the 
Atlas cuts, illustrating a sort of travesty of a play, “ Beauty and the Beast,” then being acted 
at the Bowery Theatre. The character of these cuts may be judged of from their cost, — from 
two to four dollars each. I believe the Hera/d followed suit, indulging in an occasional embel- 
lishment. Then there was a yearly illustrated broad sheet called Brother Fonathan. In 1843 a 
certain Chevalier Wykoff started his Pzcture Gallery, a large open monthly sheet with a few 
coarse and very common cuts. This lasted only some three months; but was the occasion for 
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bringing out an English engraver, George Thomas, so well known afterwards for his designs 
for bank-notes, before he returned to England to make a reputation as draughtsman on the 
wood, and painter. In June, 1850, Harper's New Monthly Magazine made its first appearance, 
soon followed by the Jnternational Magazine (surely an unfortunate name in those days), 
published by Stringer and Townsend. Godey's Lady's Book and Graham's Magazine had also 
cuts occasionally. 

The first volume of Harper's New Monthly Magazine bears date “ from June to November, 
1850.” It was not profusely illustrated at first, and the few cuts in the early numbers, by 
Lossing and Barrett, are very poor in quality. The first cut in the Magazine, a portrait of 
Alison, appears at page 134. Two other portraits, Macaulay and Prescott, follow, at pages 136 
and 138. A few fashion cuts complete the illustration-list of No. 1. No. 2 has five small 
landscapes and three fashion cuts. No. 3 has half a dozen cuts copied from the English Art 
Fournal; a fair portrait, after Brady, of Zachary Taylor; and fashion cuts. By the time we reach 
Vol. X., 1854-5, there is a tolerably numerous array of cuts, by the old hands and others: 
some good figure subjects, of his best, by Richardson; and neat landscapes, with and without 
figures, by John Andrew, Richardson & Bobbett, Hooper, and N. Orr & Co.; some good 
animals also, copied I imagine from Harvey. Thence to 1871 the engraving preserves a dead 
level. The Magazine had obtained a sale of fifty thousand in the first six months. I shall have 
to give a special notice of the improvements in later years. 

In 1851, T. W. Strong, engraver and publisher, projected the first American illustrated news- 
paper worthy to be so called. Strong had been a pupil of Elton, but had been taught so little 
during his pupilage, that, when on a visit to Paris he sought employment from Quartley (an 
English engraver in business there), his specimens were only laughed at. With true American 
pluck he asked leave to practise unpaid in the atelier of Andrew, Best, & Co., and so worked 
till they were glad to pay and desired to keep him. His work, honest and bold, may be seen 
in the frontispiece of the ///ustrated American News, drawn by Dallas, the first number of 
which he brought out on the 7th of June, 1851. The drawings for the paper were principally 
by George Thomas, Wallin, Hoppin, Bellew, and Hitchcock; the engravings by Strong himself, 
Anthony (then his pupil), the Orrs (N. and J. W.), and two newly arrived Englishmen, “ Frank 
Leslie” and John Andrew. The engravings cannot be called better, or much worse, than the 
mass of “engraving” done at the present day for cheap newspapers. The attempt continued 
for only a few months, the last number appearing on the 12th of March, 1852. 

In the following year an endeavor to revive it was made by the great show-man, Barnum, 
and Beach of the Suz. This second J///ustrated News of New York lasted from the Ist of 
January, 1853, to November 26th of the same year. Failure again. The cuts were much like 
those in the earlier paper. 

Strong’s failure with the newspaper had taught him something of popular requirements. 
Diogenes — his Lantern was brought out by him, making a six months’ volume, from January to 
June, 1852, edited by John Brougham, with cuts in imitation of Punch from drawings chiefly by 
Bellew. That not taking, Strong in the same year started his Yankee Notions, which reached a 
sale of forty-seven thousand, and was profitable to the enterprising publisher for fifteen years. 
McLenan (a designer of much originality and spirit and a good draughtsman), Hoppin, and 
Howard drew for it; Brougham and Artemus Ward wrote in it. It may also be worth telling, in 
connection with the JVotions, that Edison, the telephone inventor, began life under its auspices, 
hawking it for sale. The success of the Motions prompted Strong to another imitation of Punch, 
— Yankee Doodle or Young America,—in 1856. This lived but six months. 

Frank Leslie's Illustrated Newspaper came out in December, 1855, and Harper's Weekly 
Fournal of Civilization began its career in January, 1857. An unsuccessful rival, under the 
conduct of Anthony, with drawings by Eytinge and Nast, begun in November, 1859, collapsed 
after a few months. G/eason’s Pictorial, in Boston, was in competition with these, — followed by 
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Ballou’s illustrated publications. Vanity Fair was begun a little while before the late war, but 
did not last, —the times too serious for jesting. 

All these endeavors, successful and unsuccessful, I chronicle on account of their influence on 
engraving. Most certainly, as demand creates supply, (so it is said, though it is the supply 
that creates demand in many cases,) these publications, even the most short-lived, summoned 
forth a numerous array of young or new engravers. The influence upon the art, as distinguished 
from benefit to the professors, is another matter. It ought to have been educative and good. 
It was good to this extent: it took men away from the tendency to mere fineness of work, 
which, following the decadent work of England, seemed threatening destruction to everything 
like artistic excellence. But while doing this, the advantage to be gained from a larger treat- 
ment — testing an engraver’s knowledge of drawing and his power of line —was neutralized 
by the necessity of unstudious haste to meet the requirements of rapid publication. It may be 
indeed a question whether the amount of slop-work, almost necessitated by a newspaper, has 
not done more to deteriorate the character of engraving than even the pursuit of mere mechan- 
ical excellence into which the art was falling. ‘ Anything good enough,” so that it was first in 
the market, did not help to elevate the art. Some little attempt was made by Leslie, in 1867, 
when I first came to this country, to improve the work in his paper; but the effort lasted only 
a few months. I suppose it did not pay. The unknowing public did not demand improvement. 
Of Leslie’s other numerous illustrated publications there is no need to speak: they were and are 
of the same description as the newspaper. Nor of Harper's Weekly Fournal of Civilization up 
to the same date, 1867, and even for some years later, can I as an artist speak with more 
satisfaction. I find there only a few good cuts, much very common work (I speak simply of 
the engraving), a certain general improvement crawling through the first dozen years; but 
nothing to which I could refer an engraver for his learning or to stir his emulation. The earlier 
newspapers (Strong’s, Barnum’s, Anthony’s), following the example of the London ///ustrated 
News, were at least not sparing of illustration, such as it was. The cuts in the early numbers 
of Harper are few and far between, of no great importance either. 

The first number of the Yournal of Civilization, January 3, 1857, contains four two-column 
cuts about three inches high, and two comic cuts, one a column and a half, the other three 
columns wide. This is all, except the well-known heading, in the “illustrated” paper. No. 2 
affords a yet poorer lot of illustration, — eight small cuts, not one of them three inches square. 
No. 3 ventures on a cut across the top of the four columns, two nearly three-column cuts, and 
a column portrait. No. 4 really makes a show,— eleven cuts in the two centre pages, nothing 
elsewhere. Thenceforth there is a gentle increase of embellishment, mostly common cuts, such 
as might illustrate cheap octavo and duodecimo books: landscapes, portraits, with occasional 
comic cuts, social or political, of the usual excellence. By the time we come to No. 16 there 
is a beginning of newspaper work, representations of events, a good portrait of the then 
Governor of New York, and three half-page cuts of Hon. E. Everett in the Assembly at Albany, 
and Miss Rothschild’s Wedding ; besides two pages of small cuts of news from Nicaragua, — fairly 
engraved and well printed; and a batch of comics. A later number has a portrait of Palmerston 
and half a page of English news, suggestive (perhaps incorrectly) of importation of casts. 
Before the six months are out we have a full front-page engraving, portraits of Prince Frederic 
William of Prussia and the Princess Royal of England; and soon after there is a full-page 
royal Victorian “drawing-room,” and proper newspaper complement of portraits, scenes, fashions, 
and caricatures. A two-page cut of the Collins steamship astonishes us in No. 39. But neither 
engraving nor printing improves at the same rate. Indeed, in this first volume there is little to 
notice as engraving, except some good portraits from drawings by S. Wallin. It may be worth 
remarking that Homer and Hennessy seem to have here made their beginnings as draughtsmen. 
As the years go on, larger cuts, with necessarily bolder work, are ventured on. There is daring, 
if little art: evidence of a certain mastery of the graver gained through the larger practice, — 
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ENGRAVED BY HARLEY.— DRAWN BY DARLEY. 


From “The Riverside Magazine.” Published by Hurd & Houghton. 


evidence also of always haste, that enemy of perfection. During the War much attention to 
art was not to be expected: the earliest news had to be cared for. Again my criticism refers 
only to the engraving. The sketches of Waud, Homer, and others, do not come into my province, 
except so far as I may remark, while recognizing their originality and vigor, that the drawings 
on the wood could only be hurried, and the engraver also had to work against time. Excep- 
tions of course may be found. A masterly portrait of Martin Van Buren, drawn I suppose by 
Wallin, whose portraits are always good, appears in No. 293, Vol. VI., vigorously and beautifully 
engraved and as well printed. There is no engraver’s name to it. In 1863 (Nov. 21) I find 
another good piece of large work,—the Great Russian Ball, drawn on the wood by Winslow 


Homer. By 1871 the improvement is very noticeable. Designs and engravings assume a more 
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ambitious character, both in size and in effect. But the engraving is not much improved. 
Allowing for exceptions, I would rather call it more careless than ever. And by this time so 
creat a proportion of foreign work occupies the paper that it is impossible, unless led by names 
of known engravers (seldom allowed to assert themselves in an engraving establishment), to place 
anything as really native talent. 

Anderson and Adams — it cannot be too often repeated — drew with the graver. Had An- 
derson’s Ridinger and Teniers prints been taken as exemplars, [but it would seem that these had 
passed out of sight, disregarded and forgotten,] the large work required in the newspapers had 
been a noble education for the engravers. Even in Anderson’s rudest work every line is the 
line of an artist, a line with meaning: the ordinary newspaper cutting had no meaning. Except 
in the portraits, the one object appeared to be to keep color. Form might take care of itself. 
Certain conventional lines, a little rougher or a little smoother, not always that, served for skies, 
walls, ground; a flatter line passed for water, and a short dig with the graver for trees. It 
was conventionality of the worst kind, not formality respecting some recognized rules, but for- 
mality without perception, the work of sheer ignorance and absence of mind. Men for so much 
a week got into the way of “ engraving,” knowing and caring nothing for it as an art. Even the 
better class of work suffered from this habitual slovenliness and want of drawing. Bad habits 
cannot be acquired with impunity. It was with some hope of remedying this state of things 
that in 1871 I brought out an eight-page folio of large engravings, called American Enterprise, 
the drawings chiefly by Hennessy, the engraving by W. J. and H. D. Linton and Alfred Harral 
(a pupil of Orrin Smith). The largest, Bacchus in America, 25 X 16 inches, drawn by Hen- 
nessy and engraved entirely by me, I may notice as I believe the largest wood-engraving ever 
done as a studied work of art, [larger cuts not artistic there certainly arg,] and also because it 
was an endeavor to recall attention to the old white line of Anderson and Bewick. 

Almost simultaneously with this, Every Saturday (Fields, Osgood, & Co., Boston) came out 
as an illustrated newspaper, promising attention to art, and looking to a successful competition 
with Harper's Weekly by means of better paper and printing. Its early numbers were filled 
with electrotypes from the London Graphic, on the use of which, indeed, the speculation was 
based. As opportunity offered, American work supplemented the foreign; but when the Franco- 
Prussian war began, news again took the place of art: quite right perhaps from a publisher’s 
standing-point, but in this instance not advantageous even to the publisher. very Saturday 
did not live through a second year. ; 

Our Young Folks (Ticknor & Fields, Boston) an octavo monthly magazine, begun in 1865 
and continuing to 1873, may be referred to as showing the average ability of that period: 
including the names of Davis & Spier, Morse, Redding, Matthews & Robins, N. Orr, Kingdon & 
Boyd, Richardson, Kilburn, Cullen, Anthony, and Linton, as engravers; and Eytinge, Fay, Fenn, 
Hoppin, Homer, Hennessy, Champney, Davenport, Barry, Herrick, Darley, Forbes, Sheppard, 
Waud, White, Mary A. Hallock, Jessie Curtis, and Lucy Gibbons, as designers. 

Hurd & Houghton also, in 1867, ’68, ’69, ’70, issued a monthly, the Riverside Magazine ; 
the cuts in the letter-press generally inferior to those in Our Young Folks, but with more 
ambitious effort in the larger unbacked page designs. Chief of these are some designs by John 
La Farge, engraved by Henry Marsh. The engraving I reserve for future consideration. There 
is also a series of subjects by H. L. Stephens, illustrating Nursery Rhymes, to be noticed both 
for the fancy of the designer and for Harley’s excellent engraving,— only too much refined, and 
so losing force and effect. Harley’s best work in figures is, however, to be seen here; his best 
of all, more vigorous than the rest, but equally careful, is one cut of Fack of the Mill, from a 
drawing by Darley, in Vol. IV. p. 332. An excellent cut of Robinson Crusoe, by Marsh, from 
an unusually careful drawing by Nast, is borrowed from Vol. II. p. 145. (See next page.) 


Scribner's Magazine, begun in November, 1871, demands with Harper's after same date more 
distinct attention. 
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DRAWN BY NAST.— ENGRAVED BY H. MARSH. 








From “The Riverside Magazine.” Published by Hurd & Houghton. 
In 1872 another monthly, 7he Aldine Press, for four years before an illustrated advertising 
sheet, developed into Zhe Aldine, the Art Fournal of America; \arger than Harper's Weekly, 
aiming at more careful engraving than the usual staple of the newspaper, with better paper and 
good printing. The early numbers may be spoken of as tentative. The printing was good, 
though on the wrong French principle, of polished paper and brilliant ink, contrasts of color 
preferred to tone; the engravings also were creditable, notwithstanding the difficulty of suddenly 
escaping from a newspaper style. And the importation of French and German engravings was 
certainly useful for educational comparison. I may mention my own work here: Pines of the 
Raquette (1872), and White Birches of the Saranak (1873), from drawings by John Hows; 
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CINDERELLA. 


ENGRAVED BY JONNARD. 


From ‘The Aldine.” 
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Blood Money (1872), after Victor Nehlig; and River Creck, after T. Moran, and Ox Long Island 
Sound, after M. F. H. de Haas (both in 1873). I think I have done no better work than these. 
There are good cuts also by Bogert, Davis & Spier, and Quartley. Early work of Cole and 
Juengling will also be found in the A/dine. The drawings show the names of Thomas and 
Peter Moran, Woodward, J. S. Davis, Whittredge, Casilear, De Haas, Hows, Hubbard, Nehlig, 
Laurie, McEntee, Homer D. Martin, Van Elten: a sufficient variety, not counting English, 
French, and German. The most numerous engravings are by French hands, Maurand and 
Jonnard: Maurand for some years working in this country. Maurand’s landscapes are capital, 
daring, and with more drawing as well as decision than is usual in American or English engrav- 
ing; failing nowhere from the engraver’s lack of confidence in himself, but wanting grace and 
tenderness and respect for the individuality of the drawing. They are all clever, but they are 
all Maurand. And the best of them is not so good as the Valley of the Babbling Waters by 
Bogert, a full-page cut in Vol. VII., 1874-5. In figures Maurand is excelled by Jonnard. His 
engraving also is generally too hard, of the metallic school of Pannemaker; but, when he steps 
beyond that, worthy of study by whoever is desirous of seeing how the boldest lines may yet 
be harmonious and refined. His engraving of /uspiration (No. 1, Vol. VIII, 1877) is a master- 
piece of vigorous yet perfectly finished work. His Cinderella (here given) is very expressive 
of his best style. Other work in the A/dine would also claim notice, but the “ Aldine Co. Sc.” 
or the “ Aldine Co. Xylo.” cut across the engravers’ names warns us off from further comment. 
For the rest, by the work it has given to both foreign and native artists, by its importation of 
good engravings, and by its good printing, the A/dine has undoubtedly helped to a considerable 
extent the progress of engraving in America. 

Some few words as we pass on our way may not be out of place in mention of the Engrav- 
ing School for Women, generously established, in 1859, by the benevolence of Mr. Peter Cooper, 
at the Cooper Institute, in New York. The school, indeed, had its first beginning from the 
energy of a few ladies, and was for some time supported by voluntary subscriptions collected 
among their friends. These means, however, being insufficient, Mr. Cooper was persuaded to 
make it a part of the gratuitous system of instruction at the Institute. Before its incorporation 
with that, Mr. Herrick had been engaged as instructor. Mr. O’Brien succeeded him at the 
Institute; and afterwards I for a time endeavored to supply his place. The school has since 
been under the superintendence of Miss Cogswell, and deserves every possible aid and encour- 
agement from those who care to help a fair opportunity for appropriate and profitable occupa- 
tion for women. No great artist with the graver may have yet proceeded thence; but Miss 
Powell’s conscientious work has earned a place in Scribner’s Portfolio, and many women have 
found employment after there qualifying. It was at the Cooper Institute, too, in the School of 
Design, under the able tuition of the late Dr. Rimmer, that Mrs. Foote (then Miss Hallock), 
the best of our designers on the wood, began her art studies. In the same school Miss Curtis, 
Miss Gibbons, and Miss Ledyard had their first lessons. 

W. j. LINTON. 




















ARTIST AND AMATEUR. 











BELIEF in the utility of beauty, a sincere interest in art as the 
creating, adapting, and organizing of beauty,—these are both 
new things to the average American mind. But, though new, 
they are, I believe, no less actual, no less valuable; and, being 
new, they are all the more deserving of serious attention and 
careful culture. 

As the American crystallizes more and more clearly from 
the mixture of races whose elements combine in him as in a 
new and very distinct creature, a craving for art and its delights 
grows perceptibly with his rapid growth. There is stronger evi- 
dence for this than the mere prevalence of “ zsthetic” chatter 
in our atmosphere,— chatter which runs the gamut from affected silliness up to the point where 
it becomes a straw indicating the drift of an under-current of more or less well directed popular 
love and enthusiasm. This stronger evidence is to be found in the tangible facts of our sur- 























roundings, where we are to seek, however, not so much actual artistic excellences in the setting 
of our lives, as comparative excellences, patent when we match our lives against those of our 
fathers and grandfathers. Our homes bear witness to many faults and many follies, — faults of 
omission and commission, follies of repetition, plagiarism, misapprehension, affectation, preten- 
sion, and display. But they are not naked and barren, as were the homes—the city homes 
especially —of thirty, forty, or fifty years ago. Our eyes have been opened, I will not say to 
the true appreciation of beauty, but to the fact that it might and should exist in all of our sur- 
roundings. And when we turn our hands to creating it, we show, if not original force, at least 
some historical knowledge and power of assimilation. 

Convinced as I believe our people are that it is important to encourage this new sprout 
from the rough bark of our civilization, the question of art education must become, year by 
year, of greater interest to them. Ways and means will call for the most careful discussion. For 
when a people is young in years, younger still in art instinct, it is apt, with the best will in 
the world, to think but crudely of itself and its needs, and to be but a crude experimentalist in 
action. The question of the nation’s duty as such will rapidly come to the front. A near 
generation of legislators must settle to what extent, and in what manner, state aid can be brought 
to bear upon the growth of art. It is a complex and difficult subject, and one upon which I have 
no wish to enter here. Before our legislators can discuss it with any chance of a wise decision, it 
is perhaps necessary that each should receive individually some measure of the instruction it will 
be his privilege to grant or to deny to his countrymen at large. It is of this I would speak, — 
of the individual cultivation possible in every household, which is to be pursued independently 
of state aid, but which is imperative if we would train legislators who shall grant us that aid. I 
would speak of the social, family, and personal influences which may work very powerfully in 
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the aggregate for national improvement, but which will inevitably, if exerted in a false direction, 
warp or dwarf or stultify altogether whatever art instinct we may already have. 

The most common fault as yet with our art training is the sin of absolute non-existence. 
This is not a passive want, but an actual and fatal fault. For in art as in morals, he who is 
not with is against, and he who soweth not scattereth abroad. Where the appreciation of 
beauty is not inculcated, where placid toleration of ugliness goes unrebuked, there is delib- 
erate, if unconscious, teaching of apathy and blindness, or of distorted vision and false ideals. 
As our civilization stands to-day there must be much of baldness and ugliness in our surround- 
ings. But if we cannot change baldness and ugliness into decoration and beauty, let us at least 
realize them for what they are, and let us ever renew our dissatisfaction that they must remain 
what they are. 

It is sad that even such negative teaching as this is so often lacking. But in cases where it 
does exist, — yes, and is supplemented by much and careful positive instruction, that instruction 
is apt to be applied in so mistaken a way that an enormous per-centum inevitably goes to 
waste. There is visible, above all, one capital mistake in its application. This mistake is an 
almost universal confusion of the spheres of artist and amateur, —a failure to discriminate be- 
tween the higher and lower art endowments, between the creative power and the appreciative, 
and a consequent devotion of culture to the one that should be expended on the other. 

How these two aims which should be kept so distinct are perpetually confused in the popular 
mind, is well shown by the confused manner in which the words denoting them are popularly 
employed. The difficulty does not lie with the term artist so much as with the term amateur. 
Ask ten people to define the latter, and we shall hear ten different definitions. And confusion 
will be found to reign, not only between the usages of different speakers, but in the usage of 
each individual as his subject varies or his mood changes. The truest definition is not quite 
absolutely ignored, but it is most commonly contorted or overlaid, stretched or cramped, as 
chance may dictate. 

Turning to Littré,— for both words come to us from the French,—we find the noun artiste 
defined simply as “one who practises one of the fine arts.” To amateur, on the contrary, 
are given three meanings; —1. “one who has a pronounced taste for a thing”; 2. ‘one who 
cultivates the fine arts without making them his profession”; and 3. ez mauvatis part, “one who 
has but an inferior talent for that which he attempts in art.” Going further back we find that 
artiste comes from Greek and Latin words meaning to dispose, to arrange; amateur, from azmer, 
to love. Yet M. Littré adds, furthermore, a note to mark the difference between this azmer and 
étre amateur, the latter indicating a particular and cultivated preference, “in some sense a study.” 

Pardon such absolute technicalities. They are most easily quoted to enforce the point I 
would make,—that we are accustomed to give artist its legitimate meaning, that of a practical 
worker in art, but give indiscriminately to amateur the three definitions of M. Littré. And, 
moreover, we have no distinct consciousness that they are three different definitions, nor any 
distinct realization of how we or others mean the word to be understood in any particular case; 
and slipshod use of the word goes hand in hand, as always, with slipshod thinking about the 
qualities it represents. There is no doubt that we need the word most in its primitive and 
truest signification, where it stands for one who has a special knowledge of and love for art, 
in contradistinction to the practical worker in art. There is no doubt, also, that we use it less 
in this sense than in any other. Much oftener it serves us to denote one whose power and 
skill should distinctly entitle him to be called an artist, but who happens not to devote his 
life to the pursuit of art. More often yet we apply the term to a bungler, a half-taught 
enthusiast or idle trifler, whom hard work and devotion might or might not turn into an artist 
properly so called, but who meanwhile shelters his inefficiency under the half humility of amateur, 
nay, bestows the title upon himself as an excuse for claiming the indulgence of others toward 
work which shows no possible explanation of its own existence. Labelled as amateur work, we 
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are expected to understand that it exists for its author’s sake, to amuse or kill his leisure hours, 
and are expected to judge it with charity in view of the good it thus accomplishes. 


Is not 
true art work, on the contrary, instantly recognized as its own excuse for being? 


Does it not 
express the fact that at the time of its production its author existed for its sake alone, that 
he. and none other could have done thus and so, and that he could have done no other thing — 
and this thing in no other way 





at just that time and in just that mood? It is this cultivation 
of art for the sake of the artist, rather than of the artist for the sake of his art, that confuses 
us when we look at the products around us, or judge of the hands that wrought them; that 
lowers the standard we apply to the former, and makes us over-indulgent toward the short- 
comings of the latter; that will end, if we are not careful, in vitiating our views of art in general, 
in warping our estimate of its proper use, in destroying our belief in its high divinity. 

An example may prove how shifty even the best of us have become in our use of the 
term in question. In Mr. Hamerton’s Etching and Etchers we find the following sentence: “The 
transition from amateur to artist is always a very difficult one to accomplish, even when there 
are perfect leisure and liberty for study accompanied by an industry not to be discouraged.” 
This seems easy enough to understand, even though there is a doubt as to how we should 
take the word. It seems merely a pedantic way of putting the truism that it is a difficult 
process to develop a capable artist out of a bungler or beginner; or, perhaps, out of a man 
with a love for and appreciation of art, but without any actual experience of its practice. We 
object, of course, to the doubt in which Mr. Hamerton leaves us as to which of these two 
supposable cases he means. And if we decide from the context that he means the first named, 
we must deplore that he, too, sees fit to bend to such ignoble use the word I am trying to 
defend. But even so much confidence in our power to understand Mr. Hamerton’s use of the 
term is destroyed, when we read in another place, “ A student who is called an amateur, that 
is, who does not labor for his daily bread.” Was ever distinction more arbitrary? We deny 
a man the name of artist because he does not offer his pictures for sale, or because, though 
he may thus offer them, he is not obliged by circumstances so to do! In this sense the term 
is not only an absurdity, but it stands opposed to the sense in which we have already seen 
Mr. Hamerton using it. Surely no transition were easier to make than that from amateur to 
artist, if the transition merely consisted in trafficking or not in the products of one’s brush. 
Mr. Hamerton again shifts his position a little when he comes to speak of Mr. Seymour Haden. 
Indeed, he is here almost driven to abandon his oft and variously enforced distinction between 
artistic and amateur work. It were impossible to deny Mr. Haden the name of artist, yet he 
does not “labor for his daily bread” as an etcher, but as a physician. Medicine is the pro- 
fessed and the actual occupation of his life, art its professed and actual recreation. Mr. 
Hamerton says, that “the success of Mr. Haden as an artist is the most interesting fact which 
can be adduced in reference to the great question of amateurship, and it is worth while to 
consider how far Mr. Haden’s position resembles that- of other amateurs generally, and what 
hope of a like success they may reasonably entertain.” Whereupon follows an elaborate state- 
ment of the fact that, in spite of its not being the main business of his life, Mr. Haden has had 
talent enough, and has given himself cultivation enough, to develop into a genuine artist. It 
would have been simpler and more logical, and more worthy of the dignity of art, to have 
allowed the fact—never to have questioned the fact, indeed —that he is an artist always, and 
he alone, who creates good art. How he does it, with what professions and aims, with what 
expenditure of time and effort, are matters for the biographer or the psychologist perhaps, but 
never for the critic, to consider. We may accept it as an almost universal axiom, that art is 
long,—so long as to require the whole intense devotion of a lifetime. Yet there are certain 
cases none the less natural for being exceptional, which prove, not that art is easier than we 
thought, but humanity sometimes more powerful. The painter of Mona Lisa and the Last 
Supper, \et us remember, gave but a varying portion of his time to art. Indeed, in his memorial 
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to Lodovico Sforza he cites his ability as sculptor and painter only after giving more- prominent 
place to his ability as engineer and artillerist, as ship-builder and architect and _ scientific 
mechanician. Michael Angelo’s was a prentice hand at painting when he tried it on the 
Sistine ceiling. Quentin Matsys was a blacksmith by profession and by practice. And Zeuxis, 
we are told, did not “labor for his daily bread,’ but gave his pictures away as beyond price. 
“like God’s creations.” It is puerile to make anything but art’s results the measure of an 
artist. It is worse than puerile to lay hold upon a man’s other aims and objects and pursuits 
in life, and drag them into the question of the value of his art work, — use them as a reason to 
dub him amateur, and use the title amateur, now to palliate his inefficiency if his work be bad, 
and again to depreciate his rank if his work be good. 

Such use or abuse of so beautiful a word as amateur has led to a constant, if not quite 
conscious, depreciation of the beautiful and useful craft it properly denotes. We_ forget or deny 
or underrate the value, the necessity, of those whom M. de Sainte Beuve describes as “ content- 
ing themselves with knowing beautiful things intimately well, and nourishing themselves thereon, 
en exquis amateurs, en humanistes accomplis.’ We forget that the art which the ages have left 
us, and to which the exceptional sons of genius are adding day by day, really fulfils its mission 
only when it becomes the delight and the nourishment of the sons of men in general. We 
deny, by implication if not in words, that the appreciative sense which alone opens this 
realm of art to the sons of men,—the power of living in intimate communion with beauty, of 
embellishing and sweetening our lives with it, of finding in it a refuge from care and sorrow, a 
renewal of cheerfulness and joy and delight in life,.—we deny that this wide and deep capacity 
needs cultivation, or we deny that it is worth cultivating. We take for granted that knowledge 
and appreciative skill here come by instinct, and need none of the careful planting and constant 
training we find imperative with every other human power; or else we take for granted that 
they are not worth having unless supplemented by the ability to create on a more or less 
important scale. These false ideas are implicit, I say, in our behavior in the matter of art 
training. Surely it is only through negligent thinking that we hold them. Surely it is not con- 
sciously, deliberately, with clear persuasion. ‘“ Art,’ says Mr. Pater, ‘‘“comes to you professing 
frankly to give nothing but the highest value to your moments as they pass, and solely for those 
moments’ sake.” This is the lowest, the humblest way we can rank its merits, but this is enough 
to class it among the few absolute benefactors of mankind. And the power to appreciate its 
benefactions comes only through knowledge, and knowledge only through cultivation of the 
critical and appreciative senses. 

Yet there is another and a further claim which the cultivation of these senses makes upon 
us. Only through their medium can the higher endowment,—creative power,—be successfully 
nurtured, It is to this power that most of our present teaching is directed. By so directing 
it we err, I repeat, in two ways. We err by neglecting the more universally essential lower 
endowment, and we err by directing the culture of the higher endowment upon itself immedi- 
ately, instead of mediately through the vehicle of the lower. Creative power can never be 
directly nurtured, its advance directly aided. It is not possible for a man born without great 
special aptitudes of eye and hand and brain to be cultivated into a painter. It is possible for 
a man not absolutely deficient in brain or eye to be cultivated into a critic, to find the purest 
pleasure of his life in appreciating what he must always be powerless to produce. Of course 
the very highest in this line does not come through effort alone, but it cannot be the highest 
without effort added to other things. Goethe the critic must be born as truly as Goethe the 
poet. But instruction is necessary to the critic in a sense ever ignored by the artist in color or 
in words. Poets may be such at the first line. Painters who train their wrists often need not 
train much else, —as witness Turner. No one with an ignorance half so invincible as his could 
properly appreciate, could criticise at all. We need go no further than his estimate of his own 
pictures, compared among themselves, to be convinced of this. Moreover, the greatest critic, 
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I allow, he who is not only amateur, but connoisseur in the strictest sense, he who teaches 
others in words of permanent value, he whose speech is as truly a part of the zsthetic treasures 
of his nation as are the works he studies,—such a one, I allow, must be born as well as made. 
But if he must not only be born, but cultivated too, the lesser critic, he who sees and knows 
and judges for his own delight, may be almost wholly made, Titians and Shakespeares and 
Beethovens need no outside impulse. The art they practise is their teacher as they work, 
Sainte-Beuves and Taines and Lessings must first be born, and then carefully trained by them- 
selves or others. But a nation of capable amateurs might absolutely be born of training. Such 
a nation, so trained to such possibilities of enjoyment, would in itself be nobly worth the making, 
But I repeat, if we could so make ourselves, we should indirectly be doing something more. 
We should be preparing the only soil from which creative genius might spring, —that genius 
which we are powerless to beget by effort, whose coming we are powerless even to predict. 

In the great art epochs creative and appreciative power have grown up together. In most 
cases, though not in all, the one form grew as did the other,— unconsciously. It ignored its own 
advance, as a baby ignores his rapid growth. Or, at the most, it noted that advance in a child- 
like way, delighted, of course, but unsurprised and uninquiring. The greatest men were but a 
head taller than the crowd which gathered round them, filled with their feelings, sympathizing 
with their aims, appreciating their marvellous achievement. Art instinct was native in Florence 
as the inventive instinct is native with us. Michael Angelo’s public could gauge him most accu- 
rately, with as conscious a mastery of the subject, as utter an unconsciousness of how that 
mastery grew in them or might be trained in others, as the public of Mr. Edison show in compre- 
hending and predicting and almost assisting at his creations. What was wanted came, and what 
came, however divine it may have been, was natural, requisite, and not to have been otherwise. 

This, in former ages, has been the usual mode of art development. But there is another 
mode which we may occasionally mark. Creative art— still based, be it remembered, upon 
appreciative — has occasionally come to a people through conscious want and deliberate design 
and well-trained effort. Let us notice the most conspicuous instance where nature has worked 
in this mood. The poetry of Germany’s classical epoch can be called anything rather than 
unconscious. It does not spring spontaneously from a gradual past. There is no step-by-step 
advance toward the tip-top point of Parnassus. Its Goethe and Schiller do not, like Shake- 
speare, crown an inevitable, self-impelled growth of appreciative and productive bloom. The 
poetic instinct of Germany had budded in the distant past, then withered and disappeared. In 
the eighteenth century it began to be cultivated anew, but its products were for a time more 
like the tinsel fruit of a Christmas tree, or the metal aloes in some cockney villa-garden, 
than like wholesome growths from a vital root. This poetic instinct was not quite dead, of 
course, else there had been no resurrection possible by cultivation or otherwise. But it was 
dead to all appearance and to the most of prophecy. When it bloomed, it reversed the process 
we are accustomed to expect. Criticism preceded production, creation grew from analysis 
and prescription. An anomaly indeed is Lessing, —as great a critic as ever lived, yet the first 
name of highest rank in one of the four noblest literatures the world has written. Goethe and 
Schiller had as predecessors only critics like Lessing and cast-iron poets like Klopstock. And 
Klopstock, Gottsched, Gellert, all of them in fact, and Goethe and Schiller themselves in a pre- 
eminent degree, were critics by nature and by training as well as Lessing, himself a poet too 
as well as they. And the minor poets of similar inspiration follow, but do not precede or 
accompany the greatest. Yet of how true a kind and how high a grade was the art thus 


produced in contradiction to the apparently more normal laws of growth,—how perfect, how 
masterly, how divinely artistic! 


M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 


(Conclusion in the next number.) 














OLYMPIA 
AS IT WAS AND AS IT IS. 


(Concluded from page 303.) 








HE Exedra, which Herodes Atticus erected about the middle of 





the second century of the Christian era as an ornamental termi- 
nation to the conduit or aqueduct through which water was 
brought to Olympia from the valley of Miraka, stood near the 
Heraion, and formed one of a long line of buildings within the 
Altis, which we have yet to describe. It was one of many 
public benefactions made to Greece by the great rhetorician, 
whose noble use of an immense fortune has preserved his name 
in honored remembrance.! Semicircular in shape, and built of 
brick, it was open to the south, and shut in on the north by a 




















wall, against which stood fourteen marble statues of members 
of the Imperial family, placed at regular distances along the 
hemicycle. One of these, the lately recovered statue of Marcus Aurelius clad in armor adorned 
with reliefs, like the Augustus of the Vatican found at the villa of Livia, is of special interest, 
as the Emperor when a young man entered the school of rhetoric opened by Herodes Atticus 
at Rome, and became one of his favorite pupils. The head of Antoninus Pius, who raised him 
to the consulship, also found near the Exedra (March 12th, 1878), undoubtedly belonged to 
one of its statues. All of them are described as singularly fine examples of the sculpture of 
Imperial times. At each end of the hemicycle which they adorned stood a circular temple sur- 
rounded by eight columns. (See plan, on next page.) Water poured from lions’ heads into a 
marble basin placed in the centre of the terrace, and directly in front of it stood a great marble 
bull, in the act of charging with his head down, as upon Cretan coins (Bovs Oovpios). This 
bull, lately exhumed, has an inscription on his right side recording his dedication by Annia 
Regilla, a noble Roman lady, wife to Herodes and priestess of Demeter Chamyne. The animal 
is said to be well conceived and spirited in action, but not very carefully modelled. 





The eastern end of the Exedra opened upon a terrace, on the same level, upon which stood 
those sixteen bronze statues of Zeus, called the Zanes, which were erected from fines laid upon 
perjured athletes. Nothing has been found of these expiatory figures save their pedestals, a 
colossal foot, and some thunderbolts. One of the two marble statues of Zeus dug up here is a 
gigantic fragment of a colossal statue; the other is a headless figure of remarkable beauty, stand- 
ing in a haughty attitude, holding the sceptre in his uplifted right hand and the thunderbolt in 
his left. The lower part of the body is covered with a splendidly sculptured mantle, which falls 
over the left shoulder. It was sculptured by Philathenaios and Hegias, whose names are in- 
scribed upon a tree-trunk at whose base sits an eagle gazing upwards at the face of the god.” 


' See Philostratos, Biot Soguoray, II. 7. 9. 
* Dr. Schubring suggests that one of these statues of Zeus may be that which Pausanias mentions as standing upon a bronze 
bathron at the entrance to the Stadion, near the so-called Trumpeter’s altar. It was dedicated by the citizens of Kynaithos in Arkadia. 
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A lately recovered and interesting inscription on a bronze plate, belonging to the pedestal of 
the statue of an athlete which once stood upon this terrace, runs thus: “So once stood the 
Pelasgian boxer on the Alpheios, when he displayed with his hands the art of Polydeukes, when 
he had been proclaimed victor. But father Zeus, grant to the Arkadians once again glorious 
renown, and honor to Philippos who here defeated four boys from the islands in regular 
combat.” ! 

From the terrace of the Zanes, a flight of steps led up to that of the Treasuries, a series of 
small temples built and dedicated by kings and states, which contained many precious works 
of art, and historic relics. Two of the Treasuries, those of Selinos and Gela, were surrounded 
by low circuit walls (aepiBoror), and all had pilasters on either side of their doorways (@des 
in antis). The Treasury which was erected by Myron, king of Sikyon, in the thirty-third 
Olympiad, to commemorate his victory in the chariot-race, had two chambers, one in the Doric, 
the other in the Ionic style. Both were lined with bronze, which in the smaller of the two 
weighed five hundred talents.2 The precious objects preserved in them included some bronze 
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PLAN OF THE EXEDRA OF HERODES ATTICUS. 


disks, a shield, helmet, and greaves of the same metal, the gold-handled knife of Pelops, the 
ivory horn of Amalthea, and an ancient image of Apollo made of box-wood by Patroklos, son 
of Katillos of Krotona, a sculptor of uncertain date. One of the Treasuries, that of Corinth, 
which Kypselos built to contain a statue of Zeus in beaten gold,* had been destroyed before 
Pausanias visited Olympia, and is not referred to by him; but besides those already mentioned, 
he describes that of Carthage, with a colossal statue of Zeus; of Epidamnos, with cedar- 


! Pausanias (VI. 8. 5) speaks of the victory of Philippos, and of the statue, by Myron of Athens, which was erected at Olympia 
in commemoration of it. 


2 Paus. VI. 19. 2. 

8 Sillig, of. cit., p. 325- 

4 Five archaic colossal statues of Zeus were dedicated at Olympia by states and great princes as thank-offerings for victory ; 
namely, one of bronze, twelve feet in height, by the Lakedzmonians after the second Messenian war; one of beaten gold, by the 
Corinthian Kypselids; one of bronze, eighteen feet in height, by the Metapontines, a work of Aristoneos and Telestas; one of 
bronze, dedicated by Gelon, tyrant of Syracuse, after a victory over the Carthaginians; and another of the same material, by the 
Hellenes, after the defeat of Mardonios at Platza. This latter statue, made by Anaxagoras of AEgina, had the names of the states 
which contributed towards its erection inscribed upon its pedestal. Among the marbles found in the ruins of the Heraion is a 


colossal marble head of Hera, sculptured in a very simple style. The hair is bound with a fillet, and arranged, archaic-wise, in 
parallel waving lines. 
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wood images of Atlas and Herakles, made by Theokles, the son of A%gilos; of Byzantium, with 
a Dionysos whose face, hands, and feet were of ivory; of Metapontum, with an ivory Endymion; 
and of Megara, with a statue of Athene, and pediment figures representing the battle of the 
cods and giants. 

| Descending from the upper terrace, where these buildings must have produced a splendid 
architectural effect, to that of the Zanes, and following it towards the Exedra, the visitor to 
Olympia soon reaches the site of the Metrodn, a small Doric peripteral temple dedicated to the 
Mother of the Gods. Of its thirty-four columns, six at each end, and eleven on each side, but 
one still remains in its place. Many of the fragments of capitals, cornices, friezes, &c., built 
into the wall which was constructed across the Altis in Byzantine times, probably belonged to 
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THE PHILIPPEION AND HERAION, 


the Metroén. It had been despoiled of the image of the titular goddess before Pausanias saw 
it, and then contained several statues of Roman Emperors, one of which, possibly a Caesar or an 
Augustus, is identified with a recently found headless figure of admirable workmanship, wearing 
a cuirass decorated with two Nereids riding upon sea-horses, in relief. The terrace of the Zanes 
must be traversed in an easterly direction, and the line of the Altis wall crossed, to reach the 
Stadion, whose secret entrance, lately discovered, is a tunnel-shaped passage with a vaulted barrel 
roof, opening into a space surrounded by a wall. This space, which stretches from north to 
south, was the scene of the games, and the octagon at the southern end, at first supposed to 
be the Leonideion, marked the starting-place (apeois) of the runners, previously described (see 
page 120). Here was the judges’ stand, facing the priestess of Demeter Chamyne, who, being 
the only one of her sex who was permitted to be present during the progress of the games, sat 
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at the northern end of the arena upon a white marble altar. The Leonideion, so called from 
the Elean Leonidas, who built it for the reception of strangers, stood near the Stadion, as did 
the Stoa, called mouiAn on account of the pictures painted upon its walls, or the Hall of the 
Sevenfold Echoes. It held two thousand persons, and had a marble roof supported by two 
rows of columns,—one Ionic, the other Doric. Both these buildings were outside the Altis wall, 
not far from the main gate (eicodes roumixy), through which the great processions passed when 
the games were celebrated. Two roads led from it, one on the right, to the opisthodomos of 
the Temple of Zeus, the other on the left, to the great altar of ashes, whose site is now a 
matter of certainty. Both were lined with altars and statues of Olympic victors, some of whose 
names are mentioned by Pausanias. 

The remains of a round brick building, surrounded by columns, situated to the east in a 
straight line from the Stadion, beyond the Heraion, are those of the Philippeion, so called from 
Philip of Macedon, who erected it after his victory at Cheroneia. Its roof was crowned by a 
bronze poppy-head, in which the rafters met together like the radii of a circle, and it contained 
chryselephantine statues, by Leochares, of Philip, Alexander, Amyntas, Olympia, and Eurydike, 
standing upon marble pedestals, some of which have been brought to light during the excava- 
tions, together with a large number of copper coins, votive bronze animals, fragments of statues, 
and inscriptions, the earliest of which dates back to the beginning of the sixth century B. Cc. 

The Prytaneion, which adjoined the Philippeion, was a space of considerable extent, sur- 
rounded by a wall about six feet in height. Within it stood the Hestiatorion, a great hall where 
the victors were feasted by the Eleans after the conclusion of the games; and the Bouleuterion, 
where the judges met in council to arrange all matters connected with them. Its uncovered 
pavement of flat bricks, as we are told, shows the arrangement of the tables, and passages lead- * 
ing to them. Around the court are five chambers, shut off from it by a row of Ionic columns, 
and at each corner there is a guard-room opening outwards, also supported by columns. The 
Prytaneion faced the Gymnasium, which, unlike it, stood beyond the Altis wall. Near it was the 
Palestra, a walled space entered from the south by a gateway decorated with Corinthian 
columns and pilasters, which led into a square court of the Doric order, where the athletes 
boxed and wrestled. This court was surrounded by a covered way leading into chambers used 
by the combatants for bathing and anointing their bodies with oil. 

We have yet one other building to mention, whose site, covered by a Byzantine church, was 
partially excavated by the French in 1829, and completely laid bare by the Germans in 1877. 
Its position (outside the Altis wall), orientation (east to west), size, which is exactly that of the 
cella of the Temple of Zeus, and internal arrangement, authorize the belief that it was the 
workshop of Pheidias, mentioned by Pausanias in the fifteenth chapter of his fifth book. As 
the unrivalled genius of the great artist has made his name a symbol of the highest and noblest 
art, so that whenever or wheresoever it has been pronounced during more than two thousand 
years it has awakened a train of elevated ideas in the minds of all, the spot where he fashioned 
the greatest of his master works is hallowed for all time. 

Upon it might fitly be reared a monument to his undying fame; not a statue, —for who is 
there that would think himself worthy to model the statue of the king of sculptors, — but a great 
building, constructed especially to contain all the marbles and other art treasures excavated at 
Olympia during the past five years. We have heard with grief that Germany, after accomplish- 
ing so much, is about to abandon the further prosecution of an enterprise which has won for her 
the gratitude of the whole world. During five years she has expended at least forty thousand 
dollars annually upon the excavations at Olympia, leaving those marbles which her exertions have 
won back from the grave to the Greeks, and contenting herself with plaster casts taken from 
them, and with the priceless knowledge concerning one of the most famous spots in the ancient 
world, which her archeologists have gloriously added to the common stock. If the time has 
indeed come when, leaving so much yet unexplored, Curtius and Hirschfeld and their companions 
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are to leave Olympia, we could wish that their last act might be to lay the corner-stone of a 
creat museum building, upon the spot where Pheidias in the fifth century B.C. created that 
marvel of art, the Chryselephantine Zeus. 

More than a year ago it was rumored that a museum of Greek antiquities was projected at 
Olympia, and that it would be brought within easy reach by railway from Patras to Pyrgos. I 
cannot, therefore, claim to have originated the idea further than this, that the edifice when built 
should be placed upon the site of the workshop of Pheidias, to be a memorial of one whose 
powerful influence still extends not only to men of his own profession, but also to those of all 
others, and this because it is a synonyme for that measure of perfection which mortals can aim 
at, if not attain. 

The fact that such a man once lived has sufficed to raise human dignity to a higher plane 
than it could have reached had he never existed; and, although his greatest works have per- 
ished, and those which represent his genius are mutilated and shattered, we shall, if we attempt 
to estimate the wide range of their influence, find ample reason for every effort to do honor to 


his memory. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
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THE EXHIBITIONS. 


V.—NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 


FIFTY-FIFTH EXHIBITION. 


(OPENED MARCH 30. CLOSED May 29.) 


(Second and Concluding Notice.) 


S we have found occasion to observe elsewhere, there is no branch of our art that is so 

thoroughly weak and uninteresting as the department of animal painting. Here and there 
an artist of merit seems on the point of startling us with some strong and original charac- 
terization of animal life, and then stops there, as if the inspiration had left him. The 
works of this description in the present Exhibition do little to reverse this opinion. With 
three or four exceptions, they offer a low average in a line which Landseer, Troyon, 
Bonheur, Jacques, and Schreyer have raised to such a high rank abroad. A group of 
sheep, called A New England Pastoral, by J. Foxcroft Cole, is agreeably composed, 
but is singularly lacking in attraction. ‘There is a weakness about it that we should not expect in a canvas by an 
artist of his ability and sympathetic feeling for nature. Action is not within the province of Mr. Cole’s genius, 
but he excels in quiet effects, and rarely fails, as in this case, to interest. 





George Inness, Jr. is represented by a 
powerful painting of draught-horses hastening homewards before a thunder-storm that already casts the gloom of 
its scurrying wings over the sullen landscape. ‘There is dash and energy in this, as in most of his work, and 
thus, while it is yet immature and leaves much to be desired, we recognize in it evidences of imagination and 
reserve-force which are promising and valuable at this juncture. A. F. Tait contributes a number of characteristic 
scenes, in a style that is generally too finished to give thorough satisfaction, reminding us sometimes of painting 
on Dresden porcelain. But it must in justice be conceded that he shows a careful knowledge of the subjects he 
selects, and renders them with a certain dramatic truth that relieves the softness of the technique. One of the 
best examples recently from his easel may be seen in the clever composition entitled Zhe Jntruder, in which 
an irate hen is seen defending her brood from a very small but insolent spaniel, who is presuming too much on 
the strength of his high pedigree and elegant breeding. A moralist could find in this pleasing picture the sugges- 
tion of certain phases of social life. Meérs at Law is a carefully painted but uninteresting group of dogs, 
snarling over a crown on a velvet cushion. It is by Mr. James H. Beard, who concerns himself with the serious 
aspects of canine society, while his brother, William H. Beard, makes animal painting a means for satirizing the 
foibles and vices of the human race. Probably the most ambitious subject he has yet selected is his satire of the 
Bulls and Bears of the Stock Exchange. A tumultuous, combative crowd of the ursine and the bovine tribes 
is seen surging through Wall Street, with a vast variety of character and some very spirited action and grouping. 
But the color of the painting is not agreeable, while the buildings in the background are badly drawn, and so 
thinly painted as to have an air of unreality. More satisfactory is the inimitable burlesque called Voéces of the 
Night. We remember a story by Miss Phelps with the same subject and title, but it was not half so funny, if we 
can compare literary with pictorial art. Dogs, owls, cats, and frogs are ranged in rows, singing the nightly chorus 
of discords. ‘The facial expression of the cats is especially worthy of note. A Stream through the Meadow, 
by Mr. Peter Moran, is solidly painted, and is one of the most wholesome works in the Academy, while a brace of 
hounds, entitled Wa¢¢/ng, painted by Mr. Arnott, is conscientiously and pleasingly rendered. 

On the border-line between landscape and figure we find a number of conspicuous works, among which we 
note an ideal composition by Mr. Dewing, entitled .orning. ‘Thoroughly fanciful is the idea of two slender 
young damsels — nymphs, for all we know, although fully clad —sitting on a marble bench, hailing the saffron- 
colored dawn with a tuneful peal through long, slender trumpets, while two delicate greyhounds seem to respond 
to the gladsome melody. Of this picture, as of so many others, it must in truth be said that it impresses one as 
being the work of a young man not yet firmly established in his art; but there is a delightful refinement in the 
motif that fully compensates for whatever there may be of short-comings. It reminds the beholder involun- 
tarily of the dreamy allegories of the early Renaissance, and one would not be surprised to find the same subject 
among the illustrations of the Zypmerotomachia of Poliphilus. Compared with the solid realism of so many 
of our young painters, it gives striking evidence of the wide range of American art. 
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MORNING ON THE SOUND. 


By ARTHUR QUARTLEY.—FRoM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 

















MORNING IN VENICE. 


By A. F. BuNNER. — From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 
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We pass from the mystically ideal to the poetry of every-day life when we turn to Mr. Lippincott’s Farm- 
Yard in Brittany, a clever grouping of fowls and children, or to Mr. Wordsworth Thompson’s May -Day, Fifth 
Avenue, an interesting picture, full of variety, and executed with this artist’s usual care and felicity of style. 
Other meritorious works in this line are Zhe Zoll-Gate, by Mr. Finck, Bact-Gatherers of Treport, by 
Edgar M. Ward, and a dreamy, poetic painting of an Zxdianx Girl floating by moonlight among the lilies of a 
creek, the work of Edward Gaul. Mr. Bricher, who has been giving his attention latterly to genre combined with 
coast scenery, devoting himself especially to the representation of city ladies rusticating by the sea-side in elegant 
costumes of the latest styles, has undoubtedly struck a popular vein, which he has worked up with indefatigable 
perseverance and good technical success. In Sea Dreams, a lady gazing over the sea, he probably gives us his 
best effort of this sort. We cannot, however, get up much enthusiasm over works that seem to us purely mechani- 
cal, and lacking in life and spirit. There is far more inspiration, as it seems to us, in his wreck, called the 
Last of the Flying Cloud. ‘The old hull is badly drawn, but there is a good feeling of space and color in this 
picture. 

The marine paintings of the Exhibition, it must be admitted, present a lower average than for some years, 
We miss the noble compositions of Mr. De Haas, who is represented this year by an unimportant work. But Mr. 
Quartley’s Homeward, a gray evening scene, is full of suggestion. J/orning on the Sound is also an effective 
composition. ‘There is a grand feeling of airiness and space about it, and it indicates observation and thought, 
while we could wish that the details of the ship were more in accordance with the facts. When a ship is the 
prominent object of a picture, it is important that it should be as correct as if it were a horse or a man. It is 
not an allowable principle in art that a painter may presume on the supposed ignorance of his audience to impose 
on them untrue representations of the objects he depicts. It is no more necessary to give all the details of a ship 
than of a horse, but what are given should be true. These observations apply also to Mr. Henry P. Smith’s paint- 
ing, Of the Bishops. A fine atmosphere and crisp technique is marred, as in most of his works, by a ship so 
preposterously modelled as to ruin an otherwise good picture. If it is worth while painting a ship at all, it is worth 
while to study it and “ know the ropes.” Mr. Quartley’s Zrixity from the River is an important work, that at 
once commands respect for the motZf. ‘There is a lack of mystery about the lower half of the picture which is 
untrue to nature. At that hour the outlines of groups of buildings untouched by the light should be indefinite, 
and veiled by mysterious grays. But the splendor of the early sun just striking on the spire and the distant roofs 
is effectively rendered, and the water is liquid and naturai in tone. 

Many of our artists still prefer to draw their inspiration from foreign scenes, and we do not, by any means, 
regret that this is so, our delight in home subjects to the contrary notwithstanding. It is as narrow to condemn 
all foreign motives as it is to declare that artistic beauty cannot be found in America. Beauty abounds everywhere, 
and the artist has a right to seize upon it where he finds it. A/orning in Venice, by A. F. Bunner, very naturally 
invites a comparison with Mr. Bunce’s picture bearing the same title, in the Exhibition of the Society of American 
Artists. How different the two, and yet both how interesting! Mr. Bunce cares more for the general effect, — the 
“impression,” if you will,—while Mr. Bunner evidently attaches more importance to the subject. Mr. Bunce 
dreams of Venice ; Mr. Bunner enjoys it with eyes wide open. In Mr. Bunner’s picture everything is alive with 
action. ‘The crowd of boats to the left— somewhat too massive, perhaps — is preparing to move, and before long 
will have flown away, and the scene will have changed completely. To our mind, the right half of the picture, 
with its vista along the canal, is the best part of the composition. Unfortunately, the painting suffers somewhat 
from the uncongenial neighborhood of the canvases which hang immediately below it. 

Mr. Harry Chase has also chosen a foreign subject. He exhibits a group of Herring Fishers stranded on 
the sands at Scheveningen, which merits high commendation for the artistic arrangement of lines and the truthful- 
ness of the details. What work we have seen by Mr. Chase is delightfully promising. A Fresh Breeze, by 
A. Cary Smith, a schooner dashing over a chopping sea, is one of those racy bits that fill a sailor’s heart with 
delight. Mr. Davidson’s Crossing the Bar is also a spirited painting, of a French cutter, with a lugger seen in 
the middle distance. We are at a loss, however, to understand what hidden meaning he has in representing these 
vessels performing the impossible feat of sailing with different winds in the same picture. Mr. Bierstadt’s 7wrguoése 
Sea adds nothing to his reputation, or to the merit of the Exhibition. Setting aside the question of its artistic 
qualities, it represents a scene that is physically impossible. Surf is never of that color in any latitude. It is true 
one sees that tint in the Blue Grotto of Capri, or in warm latitudes at a distance from the land. It is, further- 
more, not possible for waves to break without leaving the beach covered with foam for a wide space as they flow 
back. But here we see a roller ninety to a hundred feet high, judging from the cliffs and the spar, actually tum- 
bling on a dry beach! It is cause for genuine regret when an artist of such real talents forgets himself in 
absurdities like these, and when a committee have so little regard for his reputation as to admit a work that can 
only inure to his injury. Ox Marblehead Neck, by J. C. Nicoll, is a vigorous piece of coast and surf painting. 
One actually seems to catch the salt flavor of the sea and the roar of the tumultuous breakers as he gazes on this 
work. A series of coast studies. modestly framed, hang on the stairway, painted by Mr. Charles Lanman, and 
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call for kindly atten- 
tion for the freshness 
and fine feeling they 
display, and the truth 
of local color. Evi- 
dently rapid sketches, 
it would be unfair to 
regard them as fin- 
ished pictures. We 
prefer them to the 
landscape studies on 





the opposite side of 
the staircase by the 
same artist, which 
offer similar quali- 
ties, but in a less 
marked degree. Mr. 
Silva’s Old New 
England Town is 
a pleasing subject, 
rendered with a re- 
finement which in- 
clines to weakness. 
It scarcely does him 
justice. 

Bating several 
extraordinary speci- 
mens, the present Ex- 
hibition is enriched mn 
by a number of truly at h | a iy 
admirable landscapes, hh j H! 0 

nh 


Din hai 


indicating marked ex- * Ui ca if ii 


cellence, individuality my 
of style, and native 
inspiration. Gather- 
ing the Leaves, by 
Mr. Edward Gay, is 
a very happy effort 
to represent a famil- 
iar autumnal scene. 
There is a fine senti- 














BUTTONBALL TREES ON THE HOUSATONIC. 


By ARTHUR PARTON. —FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


ment in this composition, which 1s treated with breadth and massiveness. In the presence of this canvas we seem 
to feel the breath of October sighing over the sere fields, betokening the coming of winter. Mr. Whittredge has 
also offered us in his Mew England Shore a typical American landscape both in subject and treatment. An old 
weather-worn farm-house by the sea, with its accessories, can be made very attractive when so pleasingly repre- 
sented. Without sacrificing the essential details peculiar to such a scene, Mr. Whittredge has contrived to invest 
it with an indescribably poetic dreaminess that comes from a thorough love of his subject, together with the faculty 
of selecting what are the characteristic traits of the landscape, and harmoniously uniting them by the fervor of his 
imagination. Mr. Arthur Parton has shown equal felicity in grasping the character which may be displayed in a 
group of trees that have become veterans in the sunlight and the storm, and like a band of grizzled chieftains 
around a camp-fire have many adventures to relate. While altogether original in style, Mr. Parton’s treatment of 
Buttonball Trees on the Housatonic has in it some of the firmness and grandeur of Harpignies’s forest trees. 
We do not thoroughly admire the quality of greens he too often employs ; there is in them a sickly hue sometimes. 
But it is pleasant to note the steady improvement apparent in his works. 

Mr. Sandford Gifford also shows no falling off in his exhibits of this year. Zhe Parthenon is a successful 
attempt to represent that ruin at an hour of the day — noon — when the light of a cloudless sky is particularly diffi- 
cult to seize with effect. His painting of the Matterhorn towering into the blue, smitten by the glow of the setting 
sun, is, it is not too much to say, one of the noblest attempts at mountain painting ever undertaken by an American 
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THE Coast OF NEW ENGLAND. 


By R. Swain GirrorD. — FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


artist. We know not which most to admire, the firmness of the ¢echnigue, the purity of the atmospheric tints, or 
the superb manner in which the outlines of the stupendous obelisk of the Alps have been chiselled against the 
heavens. 

Mr. George H. Smillie has a most effective landscape in the South Room, happily entitled Yard Fare, as it 
represents the top of a rough hill shorn of all vegetation except thistles, heath, lichens, and mosses. This seemingly 
unpromising subject he has treated with remarkable observation and loving sympathy. Not only is this painting 
good as art, but also valuable as a lesson to show how rich even the barrenest spots on earth may be in beauty and 
suggestion, if only one has the eye to see them. Cedar Meadow, by Mr. James D. Smillie, is also a very pleasing 
rendering of a clump of cedars on the edge of a clearing, with a good feeling of distance beyond. 

Altogether different in character is the canvas entitled The Wreck, by Mr. Lockwood De Forrest. Like a 
vast Atlantic wave, a rising ground in Sahara’s waste looms up before us against the sky. On its crest are the 
sharply outlined forms of some travellers on camels, and in the immediate foreground is the skeleton of a camel 
bleaching under the burning sun. The composition is simple, but majestic. It is like one of the strange transi- 
tions of dream-land to turn from Mr. De Forrest’s painting to Mr. Wyant’s Mew England Landscape, which is 
decidedly one of the best of this artist’s recent works. There is in it less of that vagueness which is perhaps 
carried too far in some of his paintings, while it yet retains the qualities which give such value to his art, — poetic 
feeling, suggestiveness, and a mysterious rendering of those subtile and multitudinous aspects of nature which 
elude the unpractised and unsympathetic eye. 

The Coast of New England, by Mr. R. Swain Gifford, furnishes another of those titles of which there are 
a number in this Exhibition, which indicate a growing appreciation of the artistic possibilities of dear old New 
England. As an example of the genius of one of the ablest artists America has produced, we are inclined to give 
ita high rank. ‘The lines of the composition, which are of far more importance than the public imagine, are har- 
moniously yet naturally arranged ; the textures are admirably rendered ; the feeling of space, distance, atmosphere, 
the values, and the middle tints and grays, are given in a style that leaves little to be desired ; while a profound 
acceptance of the deep suggestions of nature pervades this masterly work. We are conscious in gazing upon it that 
it is the result of sound and mature reflection guiding a strongly imaginative inspiration. When we gaze on such 
pictures as this, we say it is almost treason to doubt the future of a national art which already produces such results. 
‘There are other good and characteristic landscapes by Messrs. McEntee, Martin, Thomas Moran, Bristol, Shurtleff, 
Robbins, Ferguson, T. L. Smith, Longfellow, and Miss Abbatt ; but among the new exhibitors there is none who 
merits more attention than Mr. Thomas Allen, Jr., who is represented by two powerful pictures. Map/ehurst 
at Noon, or a Herd of Fersey Cattle, is chiefly interesting for the landscape. The cattle are well painted, but 
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are open to criti- 
cism. The manner, 
however, in which 
the artist has ren- 
dered the slope of 
the hillside is quite 
remarkable, both in 
color and aerial 
perspective. The 
Toilers of the 
Plains, represent- 
ing a Western land- 
scape, with cattle, 
wagons, and Mexi- 
can drivers, is also 
a fine piece of work, 
with excellent qual- 
ities of color and 
composition, which 
merit a more ex- 
tended analysis than 
our limits allow. 

Among the work 
of the younger men, 
a very promising 
landscape by Mr. 
Joseph Lyman, Jr., 
entitled A Szmmer 
Night, must not be 
omitted. There is 
too much color and 
not enough mystery 
in the rocks of the 
foreground, consid- 
ering the hour ; color 
in moonlight there 
undoubtedly is, but 
it is suggested, rather 
than definitely ex- 
pressed, as in broad 
daylight. But the 
tone in this picture 
is well sustained, and 
the effect charming- 
ly poetic. 





A SUMMER NIGHT. 


By JosEPH LYMAN, JR.—FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 





. In view of the number of truly excellent pictures in the Exhibition of 1880, of which we have by no means 
cited all, we respectfully submit that we are amply justified in finding much to encourage those who are really more 
interested in the growth of American art than in airing certain pet theories at its expense. Coupled with the 
evidences of progress there is seen an assertion of individuality, which leaves room for the hope that American 
art—though still far from having gained the summit—is yet on the upward road which, if followed with due 
diligence and perseverance, will surely lead to higher achievements. 

S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 











THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART: 
Hegel's Aesthetik, in which are unfolded historically 
the three great fundamental Phases of the Art-Activity 
of the World. Translated, and accompanied by an Intro- 
ductory Essay giving an Outline of the entire desthetih. 
By Wm. M. Bryant. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
liv + 194 pp. 

EGEL’S Philosophy of Art is at once metaphys- 

ical and historical; it involves a certain concep- 


8vo. 





tion of the nature of the universe, and a certain 
theory of progress. Hegel finds the explanation 
of the world in the existence of spirit, of which man becomes 
conscious in his own soul; he views the development of 
civilization as the process by which man comes to a knowl- 
edge of spirit by successive conceptions, each less imperfect 
than the preceding, until he finally recognizes the identity 
of its nature with the nature of his own soul. Art is a 
mode by which man embodies these conceptions in out- 
ward and visible forms, the art of any period, therefore, 
depends on the particular conceptions which man at that 
time has reached. Thus, in the first stage of develop- 
ment, spirit was conceived of as a vast and immeasurable 
power, exterior to man, and holding man and the external 
world in its grasp; this idea, however, was not so much an 
original product of man’s own thinking as an impression 
made upon him by the material universe. In the second 
stage spirit was more strictly defined ; the immortal gods 
arose with individual human forms and specific human at- 
tributes, but in them spirit had still no affinity with man, 
although, like him, they too were the sport of an unalterable 
overruling Fate. In the third stage spirit was at last made 
known — by the incarnation of God in Christ as a human 
being — to be essentially identical with the human soul, so 
that God was regarded as the ideal of man, and man as the 
imperfect form of God. Hegel attempts to show that the 
actual historic development of civilization justifies this 
account of the progress of man toward spiritual knowledge, 
and that the artistic works of the race clearly reflect these 
successive conceptions of spirit in this order. In Oriental 
art the idea of spirit as vast and immeasurable power was 
not expressed, it is true, for that was impossible, but it was 
symbolized in the great works of India and Egypt. In clas- 
sic art the idea of spirit as individual immortal gods with 
human characteristics was expressed with perfect adequacy ; 
but these gods as reproduced in art were still of a nature 
alien to humanity, and were imprisoned in special, and, so 


Being the Second Part of 


to speak, accidental forms. Christian or romantic art was 
the expression of the idea of spirit as the universal human 
soul, whether the conception to which art gave expression 
were ideal humanity, as revealed in Christ’s character and 
life ; or imperfect humanity striving toward the ideal by imi- 
tation of Christ, as in the character and lives of the martyrs; 
or humanity under the sway of the virtues which resulted 
from the new revelation of spirit, such as love, honor, and 
loyalty : or humanity in any other aspect. In Oriental art 
the form was the principal element, for it only symbolized 
the meaning; in classic art the form and the meaning were 
inextricably blended; in romantic art the meaning was the 
principal element, and the form under which it was ex- 
pressed was indifferent. 

Such, in brief, is Hegel’s theory: it is wrought out 
with great ingenuity, but, like every theory which starts 
from preconceptions, and examines the facts to be ex- 
plained only to show the validity of those preconceptions, 
it succeeds by considering the facts which make for it, and 
obscuring or omitting the facts which make against it. 
The human mind did advance from a state of passive won- 
der and fear before the world to an absorbing interest in 
itself, and the actual course of its education bears consid- 
erable resemblance to Hegel’s statement of it; but in 
Greece and in Greek art man reached this interest in him- 
self without the deification of his soul by Christian mys- 
ticism. Hegel says that the Greeks did not discriminate 
form and matter, the art-work from what the art-work con- 
tained; there is much to contradict the assertion. He 
says that the Greeks did not conceive of love in its true 
reality; but there is Plato’s Symposium. He treats of 
humor as one of the last forms of romantic art, resulting 
from the new interest felt in the individuality of men; but 
there is Aristophanes. He claims self-respect as a product 
of Christian civilization ; the Prometheus of Aischylos cer- 
tainly was not lacking in that element of character. So one 
might go on picking up the numerous facts which have to 
be forgotten before Hegel’s scheme will coincide with the 
historic record. 

The inadequacy of Hegel’s philosophy of art as a theory 
of progress is not its only failure. It errs by considering 
art merely as a mode of intellectual expression, as a lan- 
guage for uttering man’s thoughts in regard to his own 
spirit. Art is much more than this, which is indeed only 
It is also, for example, a mode of 
creating merely beautiful works, of showing forth loveli- 
ness simply, — harmonies of line and color which are pleas- 
ing to the eye independently of the human interest that 


its most valuable form. 
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may be introduced in them or may be left out, as in land- 
scape painting or arabesque ornaments. Hegel is forced 
to depreciate natural beauty; the beauty of nature for him 
“remains at the level of the products of mechanical 
forces,’ —a statement which is true enough, but shows 
how much his mind was swayed by a regard for intellect 
alone. Beauty itself is valuable as well as thought, and 
the question of its generation is intrinsically irrelevant 
to its value. Hegel was a logician, and he formed his 
philosophy of art from the stand-point of logic, without an 
adequate knowledge of its history or a sensibility to its 
attractions, considered independently of its intellectual 
contents. His defects in history have been hinted at; 
his defects in artistic sense are revealed by his admiration 
of the later Dutch painters, like Ostade, Teniers, and Van 
Steen, of whose works he says, “If any one would know 
what painting is, he must examine these little pictures ; it 
is then that he will be able to say of this or that master, /7e 
can paint.” Similarly, his defects in literary taste (for he 
places literature among the arts) are shown by such a sen- 
tence as this: “The self-abandonment of the poet in re- 
spect of his manifestations must, as with Sterne and Hip- 
pel, be a naive, easy, simple throwing off of thought which 
in its unpretentiousness gives precisely the highest idea 
of depth.” No literary judgment of Sterne could be more 
wrong. Hegel was thus disqualified from treating of art. 
He applied his logical metaphysics to what he knew of art, 
reversed the scientific method, consulted the facts after he 
had formed his theories, contented himself with generali- 
ties and analogies; and the result is what might be ex- 
pected, —a mixture of some historic truth with so much 
theoretic error that his work is vitiated throughout. 

It is well known that Hegel’s language is usually diffi- 
cult to understand; it cannot be said that the translator 
has clarified it to any extent, and his work is, besides, 
marred by inexcusable faults in the most common prin- 
ciples of writing English. 

G. E. WooDBERRY. 
— 


THE KERAMIC ART. 


Keramics: @ Complete Practical Treatise on China 
Painting in America, with some Suggestions as to 
Decorative Art. In Three Parts. I. Introduction; 
II. Practice; III. Underglaze. By CAMILLE PITON, 
Principal of the National Art Training School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. With 3 folio albums of plates. New 
York: John Wiley and Sons. 1880. 


M. Piton’s little work the literature of the 
keramic art obtains a distinct acquisition, for, 
as its title indicates, it is a practical treatise, 
covering all the elements of ¢echnigue for the 
guidance of the student. After a preliminary chapter on 
the theory of color, illustrated in the first album by a use- 
ful colored diagram, which our author calls the chromatic 
rose, he proceeds to define porcelain and faience, and the 
outlines of the processes by which colors are applied and 
fixed to their surfaces over glaze, with advice as to the 
rules to be observed in choosing pieces for decoration. 
The processes to which he invites the special attention of 














the student are illustrated in minute detail by a series of | 


exercises in decoration, based upon the excellent plates 
which accompany the book. All the mechanical devices 
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and methods of manipulation in following the copies, and 
transferring them to the surface of tiles or plates, are de- 
scribed with curious minuteness ; and although, as it seems 
to us, these devices and methods are rather those of the 
artisan than of the artist, perhaps by this limitation the 
book is rendered more useful to the beginner, to the end 
that he may be well grounded in practice of hand before 
attempting new fields of design, and entering upon the 
realm of imagination and invention. The second part 
opens with certain perfunctory observations upon drawing 
and color, and then gives practical rules for applying vari- 
ous kinds of grounds and borders for various surfaces and 
various firings, illustrated as before by examples, and not 
without much wzaiveté of precept and much insistance of 
certain rigorous methods of procedure. The work is abun- 
dant in models of various sorts for decorative designs, with 
birds, insects, flowers, foliage, landscapes, and figures, and 
the text, in the same quaint pedagogical fashion as before, 
gives the proper palettes for each subject, together with 
the order of processes in reproducing it upon the glazed 
surface for baking. 

The book closes with some hints on underglaze or high- 
fire painting. This little work is not in literary form, nor 
is it well ordered and arranged in respect to subject, and 
we suspect that the excellent M. Piton suffers somewhat 
in being “overset” into readable English; but nowhere 
else does experience so patiently expound in respect to 
china painting, and nowhere else can the conscientious 
student of the art obtain a better guide. The portfolio of 
examples presents at full size a series of typical subjects 
in outline, in Japanese, Arabesque, and Renaissance forms, 
and a few studies from nature. 

HENRY VAN Brunt. 


ENGRAVING. 


THE PRINT CoLLEctor. Ax /ntroduction to the Knowl- 
edge necessary for forming a Collection of Ancient 
Prints. By J. MABERLY. With an Appendix contain- 
ing FIELDING’s 7reatise on the Practice of Engraving. 
Edited, with Notes, an Account of contemporary Etch- 
ing and Etchers, and a Bibliography of Engraving, by 
ROBERT Hog, JR. New York: Dodd, Mead, and 
Company. 1880. viii + 336 pp. and 10 plates. 8vo. 


g)I has been said that it requires more courage to 
praise than to blame. There is some truth in this 
statement, for he who finds fault—in matters of 
art and literature at least— is tolerably sure to be 
looked upon as a “ critic,” and hence as superior in knowl- 
edge and insight to the person with whom he has found 
fault. But, on the other hand, to a man or woman in 
whom the milk of human kindness has not been com- 
pletely soured, it is a pleasure to praise, and a disagreeable 
duty to blame; and from this it follows that not all criti- 
cism is inspired by the egotistic and cowardly sentiment 
so often attributed to critics. In the case of a book like 
the one now under consideration, it becomes positively 
painful to say aught but good. For it is evidently a labor 
of love, to which the leisure moments of a busy life have 
been devoted; and as a specimen of tasteful, chaste, and 
simple book-making, it is above reproach. The most 
agreeable course to be pursued would be to maintain 
silence. That, however, being impossible, nothing re- 
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mains but to speak what seems to be the truth, and to 
support the unfavorable verdict which must be given by a 
simple statement of facts. 

Mr. Hoe’s book naturally presents itself for review in 
two divisions; the first of these consisting of the reprints 
of Maberly’s and Fielding’s treatises; the second, of 
the editorial additions. It may be thought rather late 
in the day to question the value of a book like Maberly’s, 
which has been before the public for so long a time, yet it 
is not a whit less true that it does not deserve the honor 
of a reprint. Maberly’s book is chatty and diffuse, and 
although it contains many sensible hints on the subject of 
“states” and “rarities,” it is open to several vital objec- 
tions: — It neglects the ¢echnigue of engraving altogether 
too much; it serves to strengthen the would-be collector in 
the want of appreciation which so many of his elder brethren 
have for the works of modern artists; it inculcates mainly 
that accumulation of memory knowledge which is often the 
collector’s only possession, and makes him incapable of 
exercising an independent judgment in the presence of a 
work not duly accredited and registered in books of author- 
ity; it fosters the spirit which attaches no value to a man’s 
work as long as others have not made him famous, — which 
allows a Zeghers to die in poverty and wretchedness, and 
then pays enormous prices for the few specimens of his 
works that have survived him,! which neglects the etchings 
of Méryon and the plates of the Liber Studiorum, and 
bids wildly for their possession when the artist can no 
longer profit by the value set upon them. 

The first of the two defects alluded to Mr. Hoe has 
endeavored to remedy by the addition of Fielding’s Art of 
Engraving. But again the question arises whether this 
treatise was worthy of republication, and again the reply 
must be in the negative. Fielding’s descriptions of pro- 
cesses are confused, and in one or two instances marred 
by inaccurate statements, which are misleading. Thus, in 
speaking of soft-ground etching, he says, “ Draw the out- 
line of your subject faintly on a piece of smooth thin 
writing-paper,” and then proceeds to show how this smooth 
paper is affixed to the plate, and how the drawing is exe- 
cuted upon it. But a little reflection will show that no 
result, or at least only a very inadequate one, can be 
reached with sooth paper, the success of the process 
being dependent on the grain of the paper.? 

The most ambitious part of Mr. Hoe’s editorial labors 
is the Bibliography. It shows a great deal of patient re- 
search, but it is curiously defective. Thus, of Andresen’s 
important works not a single one is mentioned, and among 
Bartsch’s works the And/eitung zur Kupferstichkunde, 
the book of all others which ought to be recommended to 
the student, is wanting. The works of Van der Kellen, 
Hippert and Linning, and Wessely, all of them more val- 
uable than very many of those included in the Brb/iogra- 
phy, are also omitted. The comments on some of the 
books in the list do not seem to be absolutely reliable, if 


1 At the Drugulin sale, which came off last December in Leipsic, an 
etching by Zeghers brought 2690 marks ($672.50). 

* Lest I be accused of speaking without authority, I will fortify my 
position by citing two witnesses whose reliability cannot be impeached. 
‘A sheet of paper with a grain was 
Hamerton, in Etching and Etchers, 
pp. 52 and 33 of the English edition, 
piece of very thin paper haviz 


then laid on the plate,’’ says Mr. 
2d ed., p. 434; and M. Lalanne, 
says: “On this soft ground, fix a 
ga ee gee 


. the grain of the paper plays 


grain. . etchings of this 
sort... an important part. 


Smooth paper 
[ fafier satiné] gives no result whatever.” 
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one may judge by the longest of them, which is devoted to 

John Baptist Jackson. The author seems to have forgotten 

that Jackson executed quite a number of large and brilliant 

clair-obscur engravings, some of which, like the $7, Peye; 

Martyr, after Titian, are far from being “ failures,” in spite 

of the (somewhat garbled) quotation from Savage. The 

prints Savage alluded to are Jackson’s attempts at printing 
in “positive colors,” and even these failures are now be- 
ginning to be sought for collections. The specimen lately 
offered at the Drugulin sale went to the Royal Library at 

Brussels. ; 
The misprints throughout the volume, but especially in 

the titles of French and German books as given in the 

Bibliography, are inexcusable. 

S. R. Koen er. 
a 
THE STATISTICS OF ART. 

THE YEAR’S ART. A Concise Epitome of all Matters 
relating to the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, and Ar- 
chitecture, which have occurred during the Year 1879, 
together with Information respecting the Events of the 
Year 1880. Compiled by Marcus B. Hutsn, LL.B. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. xvi + 218 pp. 


I12mo. 


ZHIS little book aspires to do in a modest way 
for English art what M. Champier’s ZL’ Année 
Artistigue (see page 81 of the REVIEW) is des- 
tined to do for the art of France, or, indeed, of 
the whole of Europe. Some of the English papers have 
spoken of it rather slightingly, and it cannot be denied that 
it is capable of improvement ; but it nevertheless deserves 
respectful greeting, and will be of great value to those who 
desire to obtain a bird’s-eye view of art doings in the 
United Kingdom, while to travellers in search of artistic 
instruction or entertainment it offers itself as a convenient 
guide-book. 





It is easy to find flaws in works of this sort, 
but only those who have been engaged in similar work can 
appreciate the difficulties to be overcome, and they also 
will be the most ready to excuse the deficiencies of a first 
attempt. The most glaring want of the book is the ab- 
sence of a Table of Contents, and those who desire to put 
it to real use will find it a necessity to supply this want 
themselves. There is, indeed, an Alphabetical Index, but 
that is useful only to those who know what to look for. 
To a reader to whom England, artistically speaking, is a 
terra incognita, this index is a blind leader. Typograph- 
ical errors are also a nuisance which nothing can excuse, 
and of these, unfortunately, there are none too few. 

To the traveller the information concerning museums, 
galleries, and exhibitions will be the most important. To 
the general reader the interest centres in that part of the 
book which treats of the efforts made by the state and 
municipal corporations in the direction of art education. 
It appears that the sum voted by Parliament in aid of 
“Science and Art” amounted to £495,428 in 1879. The 
sum actually devoted to art is not stated, but from the 
table on page 34 it seems that about £82,000 must be de- 
ducted for science. From the chapter on “ The Science 
and Art Department,” we learn that the number of general 
schools in which elementary drawing is taught amounts 
to 4,170, that being the number of schools in which exam- 
inations were held in 1878. The increase in the number 
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of schools, as against 1877, was 403; the number of pupils 
rose from 549,010 in 1877 to 660,531 in 1878. The aid of 
the department was also extended in 1878 to 48 training 
colleges, and to 871 classes for children above twelve years 
of age and for artisans. At the close of 1878 there were 
furthermore in operation 147 “ Schools of Art,” with 29,415 
students; a “School of Art” being defined as “‘a room de- 
voted wholly to instruction in Art, where examples of Art 
are always accessible for study and inspection, and where 
instruction is given by a teacher holding an Art teacher’s 
certificate.” These schools do not include the highest 
art-educational institutions, such as the classes of the 
Royal Academy. The extracts from the Report on the 
National Competition of the Works of Schools of Art are 
worthy of careful reading. The following passage might 
perhaps be thought to have some application even here: 
* As long as the analysis of plant form is used merely to 
save the designer the trouble of invention (as is clearly the 
casein many of the carpet designs) it will only mislead ; its 
proper use is to give the student a knowledge of the lead- 
ing characteristics of form and color in various plants, 
that he may understand how, and how far, they may be 
applied to decorative design.” 

The apology which Mr. Huish offers, in his Preface, 
for the publication of 7ke Years Art, is superfluous. 
Books of this class have become a necessity, and the only 
question to be decided is whether there are enough per- 
sons interested in them to make them profitable to the 
publishers. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
—_@—- 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN. 


ESSRS. ROBERT CLARKE & CO., of Cincin- 
nati, announce Pottery Decoration, a Practical 
Manual of Underglaze Painting, by Miss M. 
Louise McLaughlin. This work will contain 

complete details of the author’s method of painting enam- 

elled faience. The same firm announces also Karl Rob- 
ert’s treatise on Charcoal Drawing without a Master, with 

lessons on studies after Allongé, translated by E. H. 

Appleton, and /zstructions in the Art of Modelling in 

Clay, by A. L. Vago. 

Messrs. Dopp, MEAD, & Co., of New York, have in 
press Woltmann and Woermann’s History of Painting, 
Thausing’s Life of Diirer, both with numerous illustra- 
tions, and Burckhardt’s History of the Renaissance in Italy. 

Mr. R. WORTHINGTON, of New York, has just repub- 
lished an illustrated Hand-Book of Pottery and Porcelain, 
by Hodder M. Westropp, an English book. The same 
house has issued Examples of Household Taste, by Prof. 
Walter Smith, with 427 illustrations. 

THE AMERICAN ARCHITECT, formerly published by 
Messrs. Houghton, Osgood, & Co. is now published by 
Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., a new firm with an old 
name, founded by Mr. Osgood on his retirement from 
the house first named. A miniature sample copy of the 
Architect, reduced to one fourth of full size, has just been 
issued. 

The Art Autograph, published by the Art Interchange 
Publishing Co., for the benefit of the Herald Irish Famine 
Fund, has lately been issued. It is a quarto pamphlet, 
containing phototype reproductions of drawings by promi- 
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nent American artists, and fac-similes of poems, letters, 
etc., in the original handwriting of some of the best authors 
of the country. There are three editions, one at 25 cents, a 
second at $1, and a third, on loose sheets in portfolio, at $5. 


FOREIGN. 


THE PLATES OF TURNER’S Rivers of France, sixty in 
number, have been purchased by the London Printing and 
Publishing Company, which will shortly issue a handsome 
edition in two octavo volumes. Mr. Ruskin’s introduction 
is included, and also A. A. Watt’s biographical sketch. 
The descriptive text is by Leitch Ritchie. 

MEssRS. CHARAVAY FRERES, Paris, announce a sub- 
scription work of more than usual interest, Z’@uvre 
@’Eugéne Delacroix, being the whole of his paintings, 
designs, etchings, and lithographs, reproduced by Alfred 
Robaut, with text by Ernest Chesneau. The book will 
not be put to press before four hundred subscriptions have 
been received. The price will vary from 50 to 4oo francs, 
according to style, with one copy on vellum at 2,000 francs. 

MEssrs. SAMPSON Low & Co. announce 7he Great 
Historic Galleries of England, edited by Lord Ronald 
Gower, to be published in monthly parts, illustrated by 
permanent photographs. The work will comprise many of 
the best known collections of the English nobility. 

M. CHARLES YRIARTE, the author of the well-known 
work on Venice, has in hand a similar work on Florence, 
which is announced by Rothschild, of Paris. 

Mr. RuskKIN is reissuing his Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture, with the fourteen original plates, a new preface and 
appendices, and fifty-five notes, at £2 2s. Fifty copies 
will be printed on large paper at £4 4s. 


——oe— 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. Proceedings of the thirteenth 
annual convention held in New York, Nov. 19 and 20, 1879. Publ. 
by the committee on library and publications of the Am. Inst. of 
Arch. T. M. Clark, editor. Boston. 1880. 82 pp. vo. 

ARCHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. First annual report of 
the executive committee, 1879-80. Presented at the annual meeting 
of the Institute, Boston, May 15,1880. Cambridge. 1880. 26 pp. 8vo. 

LALANNE, MAXIME. A treatise on etching. Text and plates by M. L. 
Authorized American edition, translated from the second French edi- 
tion by S. R. Koehler. With an introductory chapter and notes by 
the translator. Boston: Estes & Lauriat. 1880. xxx + 79 pp 
12 etched plates. Svo, cloth. $350. (100 copies, with plates on 
India paper, one half roan, $6.50.) 

PEABODY MusEuM. ‘Twelftlr annual report of the trustees of the Pea- 
body Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology. Presented 
to the President and Fellows of Harvard College, February, 1880. 


Vol. II. No. 3. Cambridge. 1880. pp. 460-708. Illustr. 8vo. 
— Thirteenth annual report, etc. Presented, March, 1880. Vol. II. 
No. 4. Cambridge. 1880. vii pp. + pp. 709-775. 8vo. 


PENNSYLVANIA MusEuM. Fourth annual report of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Pennsylvania Museum and School of Industrial Art. 


1879. Memorial Hall, Philadelphia. 1880. 27 pp. 8vo. 
RusKIN, J. Letters to workmen and laborers. (Fors Clavigera.) New 
York: I. K. Funk & Co. 1880. 2 pts. pp. 441-519. 4to, paper. 


30 cents each part. 


(Reprint of English edition.) 
SMITH, WALTER. 


Examples of household taste. 
Worthington. 1880. 531 4to, cloth. $6. 
WALKER, W. Hand-book of drawing; with upward of 200 wood-cuts 

and diagrams. 1st Am. from 2d Eng]. ed. New York: C. Scrib- 

ner’s Sons. 1880. 24+ 270 pp. 12mo, cloth. $1.75. 
Westropp, HoppER M. Hand-book of pottery and porcelain; or 

history of those arts from the earliest period. New York: R. Wor- 


New York: R. 


thington. [1880.] 9+ 171 pp. Illustr. 12mo, cloth. $2. (Re- 
issue of an English book.) 
FOREIGN. 
Asmus, E. Die Bauwerke der Renaissance in Italien. Rom. Nach 


Paul Letarouilly “‘ Edifices de Rome moderne”’ fiir Bau- und Ge- 
werbeschulen, Baugewerkmeister und angehende Architecten bear- 
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beitet. Hamburg: Kriebel. 1880. 24 autogr. plates and 1 p. text. 
Fol. 15 marks. 

BuRNET, J. A treatise on painting. 4 parts in 1 vol. New and 
cheaper edition. London: Sotheran. 4to, half-bd. £3 3s.; large 


paper, -L5 5s. 

CALMADY-RICHARDSON, F. Aids to model drawing, 
principles of perspective. London: W. & A. K. Johnston. 16 pp. 
with large sheets of examples Crown Svo. 7s. 6d. 

Catalogue illustré du Salon, contenant trois cents cinquante reproductions 
d'aprés les dessins originaux des artistes, publié sous la direction de 


founded on the 


G. Dumas. Deuxitme année. Paris: Baschet. S8vo. 3.50 
francs. (Edition on extra paper, 7.50 francs.) 
CLEMENT, C. Michael Angelo, Lionardo da Vinci, and Raphael. 
I}lustr. London: Seeley. Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 
Conen, H. Guide de l’amateur de livres 4 vignettes (et A figures) du 
XVIII* sitcle. 4° éd., revue, corrigée et enrichie de prés du double 


d’articles, de toutes les additions de M. Charles Mehl, 
texte de la deuxiéme édition intégralement rétabli. 

quette. Xv 296 pp. Vignettes. S8vo. 25 francs. 

India paper, 100 Dutch paper, goo ordinary. ) 


et donnant le 
Paris: Rou- 
(3 copies on 


Curtius, E. Das archaische Bronzerelief aus Olympia. Berlin: 
Diimmler. 1879. 32 pp. 3 Pp lates and 7 wood-cuts. 4to. 2.50 
marks. (From Adhandl. der k. Akad. d. Wissensch. zu Berlin.) 

Daty, CEsAR. Motifs historiques d’architecture et de sculpture d’orne- 
ment. 2° série: Décorations intérieures, choix de motifs empruntés 


aux édifices et aux habitations les plus remarquables depuis le com- 
mencement de la Renaissance jusqu’a la fin du XVIII¢ siécle. Livr. 
46450. (Fin. Titres et tables des deux volumes.) Abbeville: Ducher 
& Cie. 15 pp. 19 plates. Fol. (The series forms two 
volumes in 50 parts at 6 francs each. 

DARCEL, ALFRED. Les tapisseries décoratives du Garde 
bilier national); choix des plus beaux motifs, 
architecte décorateur. Texte par A. D., 
facture national des Gobelins. 


second 


-Meuble (mo- 

par Ed. Guichard, 

administrateur de la manu- 

5° et 6* livr. Paris: Baudry. 20 pp. 
20 plates. Fol. (To be completed in 10 parts of 10 pl. each. Price 
of the complete work, 150 francs. 

Davip, J. L. J. Le ng ig" Louis David (1748-1825), souvenirs et 

inédits; par J. L. J. D., son petit-fils. Paris: Havard. 

mace A, Large 4to. 50 francs. (50 copies on Dutch 

francs. ) 

Instances of Accessory 


documents 
687 pp. and 
paper at Sc 
Day, L I 
12s. 6d. 
DELAPORTE, L. Voyage au Cambodge. L’architecture khmer; par 
D., lieutenant de vaisseau, chef de la mission d’exploration des 
monuments khmer (1873). Paris: Delagrave. 462 pp. Map and 
75 illustr. Large 8vo. 20 francs. (100 extra copies, numbered, at 
40 francs.) 
DuJARDIN, A. Notes sur la cathédrale de Metz; 
Nancy: Sordoillet. 42 pp. 8vo. 
l’ Académie de Metz.) 
Esers, G. L’Egypte, Alexandrie et Le Caire. 
Maspero, professeur au Collége de France. 
Cie. 


Art. London: Batsford. Folio. 


par A. D., sculpteur. 
(Extract from the A/émoires de 


Traduction de Gaston 
Paris: Firmin-Didot & 


. Vit 392 pp. 67 plates, 1 map, and 265 text illustr. Fol. 
50 trancs. 

FERGUSSON, J. Das Erechtheion und der Tempel der Athene Polias 
in Athen. Herausgeg. von H. Schliemann. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
1880. v + 30pp. 4 plates and 2 wood-cuts. 4to. 5 marks. 

FILLoN, B. Nouvec _, documents sur Marc-Antoine Raimondi, lettre 
a M. Georges Duplessis. Paris: Quantin & Cie. 3 pp. Ilustr. 
Large Svo. (Reprinted from the Gazette des Beaux-v yh ) 

FILiton, B. Pour qui fut peint le portrait d’Erasme par Hans Holbein, 
du musée du Louvre. Paris: Quantin & Cie. 23 pp. IIlustr. 
Large Svo. (Reprinted from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 


FLAXM. AM, Joun. Compositions: being designs in illustration of the 


lliad of Homer. London: Bell & Sons. S8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Formpy, H. Ancient Rome and its connection with the Christian 
religion. .... Containing numerous illustrations in wood-engravings 


of the ancient monuments, sculpture, coinage, and localities connected 
with the history of the city. With the addition of a series of engrav- 
ings illustre iting the formation and the antiquities of the Christian 

catacombs. London. 1880. 450 pp. 8vo. 
GERMAIN, MGr., P. M. BRIN, ET E. CoRROVER. Saint Michel et 
le Mont Saint-Michel; par Mgr. G., évéque de Coutances et d’Avran- 


ches, M. l’abbé P. M. B., directeur au grand séminaire de Coutances, 
et M. E.C., architecte. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. 556 pp., 1 


photogr., 4 chromolithographs, and 200 text illustr. 
francs. 
GEYMULLER, H.v. Die urspriinglichen Entwiirfe fiir Sanct Peter in 
Rom von Bramante, Raphael Santi, Fra Giocondo, den Sangallos u. 


Large 8vo. 20 


A m. Nebst zahlr. Erganz. u. einem deutsch. u. franz. Text zum 
ersten Male herausgeg. 3.-5. Lfg. Wien: Lehmann & Wenzel. 
Fol. (Completes the work. ) 18 marks each part. 


GuILMARD, D. Les maitres ornemanistes, dessinateurs, peintres, ar- 
chitectes, sculpteurs et graveurs; école eer italienne, allemande 
et des Pays-Bas (flamande et hollandaise). Ouvrage renfermant le 
répertoire général des maitres Prone a , avec l’indication précise 
des piéces d’ornement qui se trouvent dans les collections publiques 
et particulitres en France, en Belgique, etc. Publication enrichie de 
1So planches tirées a part et de nombreuses gravures dans le texte, 
donnant env. 250 spécimens des principaux maitres, et précédée d’une 
introduction par le baron Davillier. Paris: Plon & Cie. Part 1. 
xvi + 16 pp. and 12 plates. (To be published in 15 monthly parts, at 

3 francs each. 100 large- aia copies, with extra impressions of the 


plates, at 100 francs for the whole work. ) 

HAbDEN. A descriptive catalogue of the etched work of Francis Sey- 
mour Haden. By Sir W. Richard Drake. London: Macmillan. 
Roy. Svo. 16s. 
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Hancock, E.C. China colours, and how to use them: being extracts 
reprinted from the ‘* Amateur Pottery and Glass Painter.” “Lond on : 


Reeves. 12mo. 
Hirtu, G. Das deutsche Zimmer der Renaissance. 
hauslicher Kunstpflege. 2. Lfg. Leipzig: Hirth. 
64. Illustr. Fol. 2.40 marks. 
Inventaire général des richesses d’art de la France. 
civiles. ‘T. 1. 


Is. 
Anregungen zu 
1880. Pp. 33- 


Paris, Monuments 


Paris: Plon & Cie. xxiv + 485 pp. (Each volume 
will be published in 3 parts, at 3, 5, and 10 francs, according to the 
paper. About two volumes are to be published yearly. ) 

Jouin, H. Lasculpture au Salon de 1879. Paris: Plon & Cie. 63 
pp. 8vo. 

Kunst, Die, fiir Alle. 40.-47. Lfg. (As previously announced. See 
p. 267 of the REVIEW.) 


LACROIX, P. Dix-septi¢me siécle: 


institutions, usages, et c py 
(France, 1590-1700). Paris: 


Firmin-Didot & Cie. viii 


eh a. 
36 plates (of which 16 chromolith.) and 280 text illustr. S “* 
francs. : 
Letur, A. De l’établissement pratique et rational des musées canto- 
naux. Pacy-sur-Eure. 8 pp. 12mo. 


LIESVILLE, DE. Histoire numismatique de la révolution de 1848, ou 
description raisonnée des médailles, monnaies, jetons, repoussés, etc., 
relatifs aux affaires de la France. Par A. R. ‘de L., membre titulaire 
sociétaire de la Société Frangaise de Numismatique et d’Archéologie. 
Paris: Champion. Parts 3 and 4. pp. 89-168, and 24 pl. to. 

(To be completed in 25 parts, at 8 francs each for ordinary copies. 
Copies on extra paper at 10 and 20 francs. ) 

MAHERAULT, M. J. F. L’ceuvre de Moreau le jeune. Catalogue 
raisonné et descriptif, avec ?_-> iconogr. et bibliogr., et précédé d’une 
notice biogr. par Emile de Najac. Paris: Lafitte. xi 4 573 pp. 
Portrait by Le Rat. 8vo. Dutch paper, 30 francs; Whatman, 50 
francs. i 

MARTHA, J. L’archéologie. Legon prononcée, le 5 décembre 1879, a 
l’ouverture du cours des antiquités grecques et Jatines A la faculté des 
lettres de Montpellier. Montpellier. 30 pp. 8vo. 

Mémoires de la Société Archéologique du Midi de la France. 2° série. 
T. 11. (Années 1874 41879.) Toulouse: Privat. xvi + 439 pp. 
and 15 plates. 4to. 

Moret, E. F. Histoire de l’art, recueil et encyclopédie artistique, re- 
productions des principaux chefs-d’ceuvre qui ornent les musées, col- 
lections et monuments de tous pays, en dessins, estampes, gravures, 
peintures, sculptures, tapisseries, etc., avec notice descriptive et his- 
— et de portraits des hommes illustres avec leur biographie ; par 

. M., avec le concours d’artistes et d’écrivains. Premiére année. 
Paris the author, 76 Rue Notre-Dame-des-Champs. Vol. I. Part 1. 
8 pp. Illustr. 4to. (To appear weekly. 20 centimes each part; 
10 francs per year.) 


MussiN1, L. Scritti d’ arte. Firenze. 1880. iii + 228 pp. 16mo. 
3 marks. 

NORMAND, A. Rapport sur la propriété artistique, par A. N., secré- 
taire principal de la Société Centrale des Architectes, etc. Paris: 


Ducher & Cie. 
Société, etc.) 

PALissy, B. Les ceuvres de Bernard Palissy, publiées d’aprés les textes 
originaux, avec une notice historique et bibliographique et une table 
analytique, par Anatole France. Paris: Charavay fréres. xxvii + 
500 pp. Large 16mo. 6 francs. 

Paris 2 travers les 4 ages, aspects successifs des principales vues et perspec- 
tives des monuments et quartiers de Paris depuis le XIII* siécle 
jusqu’a nos jours, fidélement restituées d’aprés les documents authen- 
tiques par M. F. Hoffbauer, architecte. Texte par MM. Edouard 
Fournier, Paul Lacroix, etc. Livr. 8. Paris: Firmin- Didot 76 
pp. and 7 plates. Folio. (To be completed in 12 parts, with 60 
chromolithographs. Each part, 30 francs; to subscribers for the 
whole work, 25 francs.) 

Réunion des sociétés savantes et des sociétés des beaux-arts des départe- 
ments a la Sorbonne, du 16 au 19 avril 1879. Beaux-arts. Trois 
éme session. Paris: Plon & Cie. 259 pp. 8vo. (Ministére de 
l’instruction publique et des beaux-arts. ) 


13 pp. 8vo. (Reprinted from the Bulletin de la 











RICHTER, L. Pompei. Wandmalereien und Ornamente. Berlin: Was- 
— 1880. 12 chromolithogr. Fol. 72 marks. 
Ris, L. C. DE. Musée du Nord; le Musée “Imperiale de l’Ermitage 4 


Saint- Sinton Paris: Quantin & Cie. with vign. $vo. 
(Reprint from the Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 


Roop, OGDEN N. Die moderne Farbenlehre mit Hinweisung auf ihre 


60 pp., 


Beniitzungen in Malerei und Kunstgewerbe. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
1880. 

SAUVAGEOT, C. Le dessin A l’école primaire. Paris: Delagrave. 10 
parts. 160 pp., with 550 fig. Oblong 8vo. 25 centimes each part, 


or 20 francs per 100. 

Sculptors of the Day: a list of the profession in 1880. 
Poole. 27 pp. Crown $vo. 2s. 6d. 

S1EBoOLpD, H. v. Notes on Japanese archeology, with —. — es 
to the stone age. Yokohama. (Stuttgart: W ittwer.) 157 iii + 
2tpp. Fol. 40 marks. 

SmitH, W., AND S. CHEETHAM. 


London: 


A dictionary of Christian antiqui- 


ties: being a continuation of the ‘‘ Dictionary of the Bible.” London: 
Murray. 2070 pp. Illustr. Roy. $vo. £2 2s. ; 
STOTHARD, R. T. The A BC of art. 12mo. London: W. H. 
Allen. 1s. , 
WALKER, W. Hand-book of drawing. 2d ed. London: Seeley. Post 
8vo. 7S. 
WERNER, W. Optische Farbenschule fiir Familie, Schule, Gewerbe 


und Kunst. Leipzig: 
WeEstrRoppP, H. M. 


C. F. Winter. 15880. ‘ 
Hand-book of pottery and porcelain: a history 0 
London: Chatto & Windus. 


these arts from the earliest period. 
Post 8vo. 


186 pp. _Illustr. 4s. 6d. 














Westwoop, J.O. Lapidarium Wallie: The early inscribed and sculp- 
tured stones of Wales. London: Parker. 4to. £4. 

WouvERMANS, ALWIN V.  Farbenlehre fiir die praktische Anwendung 
in den verschiedenen Gewerben und in der Kunstindustrie. Wien: 
Hartleben. 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY for June: — Records of W. M. Hunt. III. 


By 
Henry C. Angell. — Elihu Vedder’s Pictures. 
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HARPER’S MONTHLY for June:—Old Dutch Masters. II. Albert 
Cuyp. By E. Mason. _Illustr. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for May 8th: — Pergamene Sculpture. Illustr. — 


May 29th: — Cincinnati Art Pottery. Illustr. 

LipPINCOTT’s MAGAZINE for June :—Carpeaux. 
I}lustr. 

THE Nation for April 29:— National Academy of Design. Fifty- 
fifth Exhibition. II. — May 2oth : — Eugéne Delacroix. — Rowland- 
son, the Caricaturist. : 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for June: — William Blake, Painter and Poet. 
By Horace E. Scudder. Illustr.— ‘Thackeray as a Draughtsman. 
By Russell Sturgis. Illustr.— The Art Season. (In Cudture and 
Progress.) 


By Olive Logan. 





AMERICAN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ARCHEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. — The first 
annual report of the Executive Committee, presented at 
the annual meeting of the Institute, held in Boston, May 
15th, shows the number of members to be 122, of whom 15 
are life members. ‘The first volume of the Transactions 
of the Institute, about to be issued, will contain a paper 
on The System of House-Building practised by the In- 
dians, by the Hon. Lewis H. Morgan; Archeological 
Notes on Greek Shores, Part I., by Mr. Joseph Thacher 
Clarke, whom the Institute assisted with funds in the 
prosecution of his archeological researches ; and a report 
by Mr. W. J. Stillman, on the walls of Monte Leone. As 
part of the future work of the Institute, the Executive 
Committee proposes to send an expedition to Colorado 
and New Mexico, for the purpose of studying the life of 
the Indians there located, with a view to the determination 
of many unsolved questions in American archeology, and 
to explore a site in Greece, selected after consultation 
with Prof. Ernst Curtius. The establishment of scholar- 
ships of archeology at Harvard, Yale, Columbia, and 
other colleges, and of an American archzological school at 
Athens, is also urged by the committee. To carry out 
any or all of these projects, money is the indispensable 
requisite, and the public is therefore appealed to for aid. 
At the same meeting the old board of officers was re- 
elected. At an adjourned meeting, called a week later, 
Messrs. H. W. Haynes, Charles C. Perkins, Dana Estes, 
and Ernest Jackson were appointed a committee to increase 
the membership, and the following-named gentlemen a 
committee on finance: Martin Brimmer, William Endi- 
cott, Henry L. Higginson, Henry P. Kidder, Otis Norcross, 
Francis E. Parker, and S. D. Warren. 

COLOR-PRINTING IN AMERICA. —I have lately come 
into the possession of an interesting document bearing 
on the history of printing in colors. It is a circular 
(sent to Mr. Louis Prang from the American Antiquarian 
Society of Worcester, and by him deposited in my col- 
lection of color-prints) issued by Benjamin Dearborn, 
and dated Boston, May, 1814. The circular contains a 
proposal for a new method of raising and lowering boats 
on canals; but the interest attaches to a view of Niagara 
Falls, printed in colors from six wood-blocks (red, yellow, 
blue, brown, gray, and black), with the following lettering 











above it: “A PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF NIAGARA FALLS, 
copied from a drawing made on the spot, and here repre- 
sented, not only as an appropriate Emblem of the Subject 
below, but as a testimony of one valuable property in the 
new LETTER-PRESS invented by the Author of this Pro- 
posal, enriching the Printer’s Art with the means of dis- 
playing any Number of Colours.” Attempts at printing in 
color from wood-blocks were made from the very begin- 
ning of the art of printing, but they remained isolated, and 
led to no results. In the eighteenth century, John Baptist 
Jackson attempted to print landscapes and the like in 
colors from blocks (color-printing from copper-plates was 
then extensively in use), but also without satisfactory re- 
sults. About 1806, Gubitz, in Berlin, began to work in 
the same direction ; but it is not very likely that Dearborn 
knew of these experiments, and the idea must therefore 
have originated with him. The cut in question is, of 
course, very rude, and does not compare with the beautiful 
results obtained by Savage in his Aints on Decorative 
Printing, published in London in 1822. According to 
Drake’s Déctionary, Benjamin Dearborn was originally a 
printer, and the father of Nathaniel Dearborn, one of the 
early wood-engravers of Boston. I should like to know 
more concerning Dearborn’s “ new letter-press,” and also 
whether there are any other similar color-prints in exist- 
ence, and shall therefore be obliged to any one who can 
throw further light upon the subject. —S. R. KOEHLER. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MusEuM, NEw YorK.—Mr. Seth 
Low has offered to make a yearly donation of seventy-five 
dollars, which is to be expended in completing the list of 
archeological periodicals kept by the Museum. A cast of 
the bust of the Hermes of Paionios has been added to the 
collections. Mr. Joseph W. Drexel has presented to the 
Museum a valuable cabinet of over two thousand ancient 
Roman, Greek, and Egyptian coins, carefully classified and 
accompanied by a complete catalogue. Mr. Drexel bought 
the cabinet of Brugsch Bey, the assistant curator of the 
Museum at Boulaq, and brother of the celebrated Egypt- 
ologist.— Mr. W. S. Pratt, fellow of the John Hopkins 
University, has been appointed second assistant curator. 
— Three new “ Handbooks” have been published: No. 1. 
Catalogue of Pictures of Old Masters belonging to the 
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Museum. No. 6. Loan Collection of Paintings. No. 7. 
Loan Collection of Objects of Art (miscellaneous objects). 
All the loan collections are to be made permanent for defi- 
nite seasons. The present collections will remain un- 
changed until October, when they will be succeeded by 
other collections, to remain during the winter season of 
1880-81. — The question of opening the Museum on Sun- 
days is vigorously agitated, and the feeling against the 
present policy culminates in a letter published in the New 
York Evening Post, by a gentleman who has already con- 
tributed to the funds of the institution, and has been asked 
to open his purse again. “Until this Sunday afternoon 
opening,” says the writer in question, “in favor of which 
so much can be said, is brought about, my interest at most 
in the Metropolitan Museum will be merely a passive one.” 
On the other hand, it is urged that the charter of the 
Museum does not enumerate Sunday among the days on 
which it is to be kept open, and that some of the money so 
far given to it has been given on the express condition that 
it shall not be open on Sundays. It is to be hoped that 
these difficulties can be overcome, as the benefit to the 
working classes must be equal to zero as long as the doors 
are shut on the only day at their disposal. — The tenth 
annual meeting of the corporation was held in May, in 
the new building. The report of the trustees showed 
that the edifice is already too small for the collections 
owned by the Museum, about 2500 objects being stored in 
the basement for want of room. Mr. G. F. T. Reed, of 
Tiffany & Co., has contributed $867 to the industrial 
schools of the Museum. The gentleman who offered to 
support the schools for three years, in a building to be 
erected at his expense, is Mr. Richard T. Auchmuchty, of 
61 University Place, New York. The running expenses 
of the Museum last year were about $20,000, of which the 
Park Department paid $12,500, and the rest came from 
annual subscriptions, admission fees, and sales of cata- 
logues. Mr. Avery was paid $25,000 on account of his 
porcelains. The total disbursements were $64,339.05; the 
total receipts, $65,445.50. 
were 


The following-named officers 
President, John Taylor Johnston; Vice- 
Presidents, W. C. Prime and D. Huntington; Treasurer, 
F. W. Rhinelander; Secretary, L. P. di Cesnola; Trus- 
1887, J. Q. A. Ward, 
Frederick E. Church, and Cornelius Vanderbilt. These 
details are taken from the New York Evening Post, as 
the printed report has not yet been distributed. — About 
300,000 persons visited the Museum from the first of April 
to the last of May. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA MUuSEuM, located in Memorial 
Hall, Philadelphia, has issued its Fourth Annual Report, 
for the year ending Nov. 3oth, 1879. 


elected : 


tees for the term ending May 


From this it appears 
that on Feb. Ist, 1879, a curator was appointed for the 
purpose of * perfecting the arrangement and classification 
of the Museum collections.” Curiously enough, the per- 
son to whom this most difficult task, requiring great judg- 
ment and learning, was intrusted, is nowhere mentioned in 
the report, although the names of the various gentlemen who 
figure as trustees are set down with the utmost care. The 
additions to the collections during the year, aside from tech- 
nical specimens, consisted principally of a series of coins 
and medals loaned by the Numismatic and Antiquarian 
Society, and by other societies and private individuals ; 
the articles bought at the Paris Exposition, specified in the 
last Report; and some specimens of enamelled glass and 
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Deck faience. A praiseworthy feature in the management 
of the Museum is the sending out of loan collections to 
other places. But it would seem that the smaller towns and 
villages of Pennsylvania might derive greater profit from 
such collections than the rich cities of Cincinnati and Chi- 
cago to which they were sent. The number of visitors 
is curiously small, the total recorded for the year being 
9,632. It must not be forgotten, however, that the Mu- 
seum, from want of funds, is still compelled to charge an 
admission fee, even on Sundays. The reduction of the fee 
to fifteen cents on Sundays was followed by a perceptible 
increase of visitors on those days. The financial condi- 
tion of the Museum, like that of most similar institutions 
in the United States, is indeed far from being satisfactory, 
but an effort is to be made to increase the membership, at 
present consisting of 37 contributing, 150 life, and 129 
annual members; and to raise an endowment fund of 
$100,000. In spite of these difficulties, the trustees assure 
the corporation that “its Museum stands foremost in the 
country, and its Industrial Art School, already well or- 
ganized, is doing a most important educational work.” 

MUSEUM OF FINE ArTS, Boston. — The first edition 
of the Catalogue of the Exhibition of Portraits painted by 
Gilbert Stuart enumerates ninety-eight works. It con- 
tains also a photograph of Neagle’s portrait of Stuart, and 
a list of Stuart’s works, taken from Mr. Mason’s book, 
with some emendations and additions. The 
will continue during the summer. The exhibition of the 
works of the late Dr. Rimmer consists of five pieces of 
sculpture, among them the Fad/ing Gladiator, the artist's 
most important work, eighteen oil paintings, and one hun- 
dred and nineteen drawings. 

BoWDOIN COLLEGE.— The Bowdoin Orient calls atten- 
tion to the art treasures in the College library, of which 
few even of the students have ever been aware. For 
seventy years, two portfolios of rare old drawings have 
been locked up in a drawer, to which few have ever had 
access. They were a gift of James Bowdoin, who collected 
them while envoy to Paris in 1806, but, creating less no- 
tice than his other gifts, they dropped into the background, 
and finally were almost forgotten. There are 138 sketches, 
ranging through a period from Titian (1477-1576) to John 
Smibert (1684-1757). Of these, nearly half are marked 
with the artists’ names, and many great names appear, in- 
cluding Titian, Andrea del Sarto, Correggio, Tintoretto, 
Domenichino, Salvator Rosa, Claude Lorrain, Lely, and 
Smibert. Perhaps the best thing in the collection is a 
drawing by Domenichino, of a stern-looking, stongly-built 
man, draped to the knee, with one powerful arm resting 
upon a staff, the other raised. These sketches are proba- 
bly genuine originals from the hands of the great artists 
whose autographs appear upon them. They were collected 
at a time of great disturbance in Europe, when the art 
galleries were being ransacked by conquering armies. It 
is evident that they were considered of great value, for 
they are very carefully mounted. They deserve to be 
placed where they may be studied and appreciated by 
lovers of art. — Boston Transcript. 


exhibition 


ART EDUCATION. 


Art STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, New YorK.— The annual 
exhibition of pupils’ work at the Art Students’ League 
last week [May 4th and sth], was at once less interest 








ing and more promising than that of either last year 
or the year before. That is to say, there was less am- 
bitiousness to do “art,” and a greater desire to master 
the rudiments of technique. The work took its proper 
place as students’ work more simply. There were, of 
course, exceptions to this, and a drawing from the nude 
model here and there, and notably some pieces of sculp- 
ture, betrayed an uneasy attempt to exhibit freedom of 
treatment and generalization before the rigorously neces- 
sary apprenticeship to precision had been served. But 
in general there was an encouraging look about the 
rooms, and the absence of decorative panels and the mea- 
gre showing of the composition-class a wise observer 
must have found amply atoned for by the evident fidelity 
and directness of so much of the work. Several high 
reliefs showed a good deal of simplicity, and a large way 
of looking at the model in masses, without any premature 
attention to detail. This, too, was especially plain in the 
large display made by the portrait class. Among the many 
heads exhibited there were naturally wide degrees of ex- 
cellence, but it was quite apparent that the effort of almost 
all the students had been to get at once the essential qual- 
ities of the model, —its weight and form rather than its 
outline, for example; its principal planes and general light 
and shade, rather than any refinement of particular features. 
The result of this was rather startling from a superficial 
point of view; but bearing in mind that the work of stu- 
dents should be judged as the practice of potential and not 
actual artists, any prettinesses in it become irrelevant, and, 
as the best teachers well know, are inimical to real pro- 
We believe the League was never in a more pros- 
perous condition. — Zhe Nation, May 13. 

THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN held its annual 
meeting on the afternoon of May 12th. The following 
officers were elected: — President, D. Huntington; Vice- 
President, T. W. Wood; Corresponding Secretary, T. 
Addison Richards; Recording Secretary, Alfred Jones; 
Treasurer, G. H. Hall; Members of the Council, J. G. 
Brown, Jervis McEntee, Charles Calverly, H. W. Robbins, 
J. Q. A. Ward, and John B. Bristol. Messrs. B. C. 
Porter, of Boston, and L. C. Tiffany and G. H. Yewell, of 
New York, were elected Academicians; Messrs. Bunner, 
McCord, Nicoll, Shurtleff, and Sartain, Associates. Mr. 
J. G. Brown brought before the Academicians a plan, sug- 
gested by Mr. Edward Gay at the quarterly meeting of the 
Artist Fund Society, looking to the erection of a new and 
larger Academy building on Reservoir Square, in case the 
reservoir is removed. It is thought that the site can be 
obtained free from the Legislature. A committee of three, 
consisting of Messrs. Whittredge, J. G. Brown, and W. 
H. Beard, was appointed by the President, whose duty it 
will be to promote the matter. As four hundred pictures 
were rejected at the last exhibition, it is argued that more 
space is required for the Academy, although there is no 
use in disguising the fact that there will be some difference 
of opinion on this point. — At the close of the season at 
the Academy Art Schools, on the evening of May rgth, 
the pupils presented a valuable gold watch to Prof. Wil- 
marth. In the absence of the President, on account of 
ill-health, Mr. T. W. Wood, the Vice-President, delivered 
a short address, in which he dwelt on the necessity for 
Students to draw from the model with scrupulous exact- 
hess, without any attempt at idealization. Mr. Wood then 
distributed the annual prizes, as follows : — Life School: 
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First prize, the Suydam silver medal, Conrad Freitag; 
second prize, the Suydam bronze medal, Miss Marie 
Koupil: honorable mention, S. Levi, Miss Addie J. Al- 
bright, and F. Dietrich. Antique School: First prize, the 
Elliott silver medal, for best drawing of an antique figure, 
William S. Allen; second prize, the Elliott bronze medal, 
for best drawing of an antique bust, Edward C. Corbin ; 
honorable mention, for antique figure, Miss Ella G. Condie, 
J. W. Hays, Miss Luella Walter; for antique bust, Miss 
L. Goodwin, H. M. King, Miss Alice Le Fevre, A. D. 
Latting. 

THE SOCIETY OF DECORATIVE ART, of New York, 
has just issued its Third Annual Report, from which it 
appears that the past year has been a very prosperous one. 
The receipts from Jan. 1, 1879, to Jan. 1, 1880, were 
$29,501, of which $14,862 was paid to contributors, leav- 
ing a balance in the hands of the Society of $14,634. The 
sales in December last reached nearly $6,000, the largest 
amount yet received in any one month. Since the opening 
of the rooms of the Society, Oct. 1st, 1877, over $31,000 
have been paid to contributors for work sent on sale; 
1,200 letters of instruction and criticism have been written; 
about 5,000 orders have been executed in needle-work; 
150 pupils have been taught gratuitously in needle-work, 
288 have paid for instruction, and 134 persons have re- 
ceived private lessons ; 301 pupils have paid for instruc- 
tion in China painting; 632 books on art and sheets of 
design have been sent by mail, as loans, to nearly all parts 
of the country. It is hoped that, during the coming year, 
to the various classes already existing it will be possible to 
add others in painting on silk, panel painting, and decora- 
tive design. The officers for 1880 are: President, Mrs. 
Richard M. Hunt; Vice-Presidents, Mrs. Wm. T. Blodg- 
ett, Mrs. J. E. Zimmerman, Mrs. J. H. Choate, and Mrs. 
Astor; Treasurer, Mr. Geo. C. Magoun; Secretary, Mrs. 
Frederick R. Jones; Assistant Secretary, Mrs. G. A. Cus- 
ter; Superintendent and Book-keeper, Miss K. Stewart ; 
Superintendent of Work-rooms, Miss L. N. Perkins; Su- 
perintendent of Needle-work Department, Mrs. M. E. 
Pode. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Bos- 
TON. — It is of no use to seek admission to the School of 
Practical Design at the Institute of Technology, for the 
names of forty scholars are already on the books for next 
year, and there will be no room for any more, unless, in- 
deed, the manufacturers, who demand designers faster 
than they can be educated, should create a few vacancies 
by forcibly taking possession of some of the advanced 
pupils. The exhibition of the work of the school elicited 
many admiring comments. Designs for oil-cloths, carpets, 
rugs, cretonnes, prints, point and Chantilly laces, wall pa- 
per, and kerchiefs were shown, and the faith of those who 
thought that good designs were necessarily imported suf- 
fered a severe shock. Specimens of woollen cloths and 
cotton and woollen mixtures of several different degrees of 
thickness, woven by the pupils from their own designs, 
were also exhibited, and some of them were very pretty. 
Next year the display of woven goods will be larger, for 
Instructor Kastner intends to teach his pupils to use the 
Jacquard loom which belongs to the Institute, having been 
presented to it by manufacturers interested in the success 
of his department. The graduating class of 1880 has 
seven members, five of whom already have situations, and 
as every one of the forty-two pupils who have taken the 
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course during the eight years’ existence of the department 
is now holding a responsible position in some manufactory, 
the other two will probably not be allowed to wait long be- 
fore beginning work. As the existence of this department 
of the Institute has been almost unknown, its success and 
the demand for the services of its pupils are testimonials, 
not only to the efficiency of its instructor, but also to the 
willingness of American manufacturers to use American 
designs for woven and printed goods, and patterns for 
glass and for china. If the Institute could double the size 
of its classes, it could find places and good salaries for its 
graduates. — Boston Transcript. 

Boston. — Mr. T. H. Bartlett, the well-known sculp- 
tor, has opened a School of Sculpture and Modelling at 
394 Federal Street. This school is started with the inten- 
tion of providing facilities for studying modelling to every 
one, and especially the poor, who can make use of the in- 
struction in their daily work. It is not expected to pay, 
except in the sense of the satisfaction of meeting a want 
widely felt To those without means, it is free. Special 
attention will be paid to terra-cotta and pottery work, in- 
cluding firing and glazing. 

PHILADELPHIA. — The School of Design for Women 
will close for the current season with a reception at the 
Academy of the Fine Arts. Three galleries and one of 
the corridors will be used to display examples of the stu- 
dents’ work. 

CINCINNATI. — Mr. Twachtman has closed his engage- 
ment as teacher in the classes of the Women’s Art Museum 
Association, and goes hence to New York. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE EXHIBITIONS OF THE COMING SEASON. — Prepa- 
rations are already making for the exhibitions of the next 
season, and the tendency seems to be toward earlier open- 
ings. The National Academy of Design will probably 
hold the next exhibition at an earlier date than heretofore, 
and the American Water-Color Society announces that, in 
consequence of this change, it will be compelled to advance 
the date of its own exhibition. Contributors are asked to 
have their works ready by the 1st of January next. There 
is also to be an exhibition of works of contemporaneous 
art at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, for which the 
date will probably be fixed in November. This tendency 
is owing, no doubt, to the fact that the spring exhibitions, 
held almost simultaneously in various cities, are seriously 
interfering with one another, dividing the attention of the 
artists, and making it impossible for them to be creditably 
represented at all points. But if the tendency toward ear- 
lier openings should become general, the difficulty, — espe- 
cially in view of the fact that some of the exhibitions are 
even now held at an earlier date, as, for instance, that of 
the Philadelphia Society of Artists, which occurs in No- 
vember, — instead of being remedied, would only be shifted. 
Is it not worth while to find a solution for this difficulty ? 
America will never be centralized as France is, and will 
never, therefore, have one grand exhibition, representative 
of the art of the nation, and dominating all others, like the 
Paris Salon. On the contrary, the principal centres of cul- 
ture will always vie with one another, and will endeavor to 
keep up equality, by striving for the best. The question 
is, whether in this laudable rivalry the various cities shall 
hinder one another, thus defeating their common object, or 
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whether they will work together, and render mutual assist- 
ance. The only way out of the difficulty would seem to 
be a union of the societies devoted to the cultivation of 
art in some central organization, in which each might be 
represented by delegates. It will then be possible so to 
arrange the sequence of the exhibitions that all the best 
works of the year can be seen in all the leading cities of 
the Union, — manifestly to the great benefit of the artists 
as well as of the public. Will not some one of the leading 
associations take this matter into serious consideration ? 

PHILADELPHIA. — The attendance on the free days (Sun- 
days) at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts has 
materially decreased. For the first three days, the aver- 
age number of visitors was about ten thousand; for the 
next three, between three and four thousand. A still 
further reduction would doubtless make Mr. Temple’s gift 
more useful to those who can really profit by it. 

Preparations for the Second Annual Exhibition of the 
Philadelphia Society of Artists are well advanced; and 
the prospects for a collection of unusual interest are very 
bright. The Exhibition will open Nov. 1, at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts, and continue for five 
weeks. The Academy has also made arrangements for a 
collection of pictures painted by American artists in Eu- 
rope, to be selected by a committee of the artists in Paris, 
and sent to Philadelphia for exhibition next fall. Messrs. 
May, Bacon, Knight, Bridgman, Sargent, Dubois, Ram- 
sey, Blackman, Loomis, Coxe, and Moss were among the 
first interested in the enterprise. 

New York. —At the National Academy of Design the 
attendance has been better than last year. The sales, up 
to the present writing, amount to $28,000, a greater sum 
than was ever reached before. The buyers are scattered 
from Bangor, Me., to Chicago, Ill., but the purchases 
made by citizens of New York are insignificant. 

The May Exhibition of the American Water-Color So- 
ciety was held at the gallery of the Union League Club, 
from May 13th to 27th. The exhibit was very limited. 
Of the 61 works shown, 49 water-colors, 7 etchings, and 2 
black and white drawings were by members; 2 water-colors 
were by foreign artists, and one was a vigorous portrait in 
oil of Ex-Minister Washburne, by Edward H. May, who 
went to France thirty years ago and has resided there 
ever since. 

The auction sale of paintings and sketches by J. Carl- 
ton Wiggins, who goes to Europe, realized about $3,000; 
some of the larger works not being sold. 

BROOKLYN. — The Fortieth Reception of the Brooklyn 
Art Association was held May 17th, two thousand guests 
being present. The catalogue, embellished by twenty- 
eight autographic illustrations by artists residing in Brook- 
lyn, enumerates 272 oil paintings, mostly American. The 
free exhibition closed May 3oth. 

The first sale of the Artist Fund was held May 7th at 
Knight’s Gallery. The sale had not been sufficiently ad- 
vertised, and the audience was small and unappreciative, 
so that the whole collection of 71 paintings realized only 
$2,900. 

Boston. — A most interesting special exhibition is at 
present to be seen at the gallery of Messrs. Williams and 
Everett. It consists of three works by Mr. F. A. Bridg- 
man, Zhe Funeral Rites of a Mummy on the Nile, The 
Procession of the Sacred Bull Apis, and Royal Pastimes 
at Nineveh. 











The St. Botolph Club opened its club-house on the 
evening of May 17th, and the public were admitted to view 
the pictures and sculptures brought together for the occa- 
sion on the mornings of May Igth to 29th. Many of the 
142 objects enumerated in the catalogue were seen at the 
last exhibition of the Society of American Artists, in New 
York. A more extended notice will appear in the next 
number. 

CINCINNATI. — The Exhibition of the Women’s Art 
Museum Association, May 15th, was exceedingly success- 
ful in the department of pottery. But few artists, how- 
ever, sent oil or water-color paintings, and the result in 
that direction was not encouraging. The rooms are fine, 
lofty apartments, affording excellent light for the display of 
paintings, and the attendance is always large. 

SAN FRANCISCO.— Only three pictures were sold at 
the last exhibition of the Art Association, among them 
Don Quixote, by Bouvy, for which $700 was paid. 

AucTION SALES.— The dozen or so of auction sales 
which came off in May have not been more successful than 
their predecessors, and paintings by American artists more 
particularly have ruled very low. The majority of sales 
of American pictures seem to have taken place in Boston. 
A lot of 118 marines by Wesley Webber sold there at 
from $15 to $65. In another sale, a Study in Wales, by 
Thomas Moran, brought $48; Swsmmer, by William Hart, 
$20; Enon Valley, Ohio, by Kensett, $120. Ata sale of 
pictures by Daniel Fisher, Burdick, and others, J. G. 
Brown's Let me think ! Where’s that Bird’s Nest? went 
for $210. The pictures by W. P. Phelps, which were 
sold in a miscellaneous collection, did not go above $150, 
one of the best being knocked down at $30, while the 
whole collection of 124 canvases realized only $8,300, an 
average of less than $70. The best prices reported at this 
sale were: George L. Brown, Moonlight in Venice, $215 ; 
Capri, $300; W. Velten, Hunting Scene, $240; F. Voltz, 
Landscape and Cattle, $330; Verboeckhoven, Cattle, Ass, 
and Sheep, $300; Lambinet, Summer, Under the Willows, 
$345; R. Burnier, Moonlight, $240; W. Verschuur, Hunts- 
men and Horses, $350. At the sale of a collection of 
paintings and charcoals by John R. Key, the highest price 
reached was $86. 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ARTISTS. — This Society, at its 
annual meeting, held on the evening of May rst, elected 
thirty-three new members, including the following : Thomas 
Allen, F. W. Bridgman, George D. Brush, Miss Mary S. 
Cassatt, J. Foxcroft Cole, J. Frank Currier, T. W. Dewing, 
C. E. Dubois, F. Duveneck, Thomas Eakins, George 
Fuller, J. McClure Hamilton, W. E. Marshall, F. D. Millet, 
W. L. Picknell, J. M. Stone, F. P. Vinton, Miss Sarah W. 
Whitman, James Whistler, etc. The number of members 
now amounts to sixty. Formerly only residents of New 
York City were eligible, but this policy has been judiciously 
abandoned, as will be seen from the list above given, 
which includes artists resident in Philadelphia, Boston, and 
Europe. 

CERCLE ARTISTIQUE FRANCAIS. — This is the name of 
a body of French artists who met on the 17th of May, to 
the number of twenty, at 364 Sixth Avenue, New York, 
to form a society for the presentation of their works — 
artistic, musical, and dramatic—to the public. A club- 
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house is to be taken in September. Social meetings, lec- 
tures, and exhibitions, both monthly and permanent, are 
parts of the plans of the society. Victor Nehlig, well 
known in New York in former years, is active in the mat- 
ter. M. Barbe, the crayonist, is president. 

THE NEW YORK ETCHING CLUB, at its annual meet- 
ing, held on Monday night, May toth, elected the following 
officers for the ensuing year: R. Swain Gifford, President; 
Henry Farrer, Secretary and Treasurer. Executive Com- 
mittee, Messrs. Chas. H. Miller, Frederick Dielman, and 
F. S. Church. 

PHILADELPHIA. — An Etching Club has been organized 
here, though no formal name has yet been adopted. The 
officers are Peter Moran, President; Stephen Parrish, Sec- 
retary ; and Stephen J. Ferris, Treasurer. 

THE HARVARD ART CLUB proposes to issue a series 
of engravings in mezzotint, by Mr. Charles H. Moore, the 
instructor in art at Harvard College. The first series will 
comprise five subjects from Switzerland and Italy. Sub- 
scriptions are requested for the series, as none of the plates 
will be sold separately. Further particulars may be learned 
from the advertisement, or from the Secretary of the Club. 

Boston ART CLuBs.— Thirty-seven designs for the 
new club-house, to be erected on the corner of Dartmouth 
and Newbury Streets, were sent in, most of them from 
Boston, but a few also from New York, Philadelphia, and 
other cities. Several of them depart from the conditions 
laid down in the circular which invited architects to par- 
ticipate in the preliminary competition. Out of these plans 
six are to be selected for a second competition. At this 
writing the result has not yet been made known. 

CINCINNATI. — At the reception of the Pottery Club, 
on May 5th, two hundred pieces of decorated ware were 
exhibited. The Club has been in existence a little over a 
year. 

ZANESVILLE, O. — According to the Boston 7ranscrift, 
Zanesville has an art club which holds receptions that do 
great credit to its members. 

JACKSONVILLE (ILL.) ART ASSOCIATION. — The May 

meeting of the Art Association was held on Tuesday 
evening, and was addressed by Mr. W. E. same, of St. 
Louis, upon “ The Relations of Art and Science.’ 
An invitation was read from the Secretary of the Lincoln 
Art Association, requesting the appointment of delegates 
to an Art Union at Lincoln, May 26. Mrs. Whitlock, Dr. 
Pitner, Mrs. H. K. Jones, and Mr. J. H. Woods were ap- 
pointed, the first-named lady to act as substitute for the 
President and to read an essay. — Facksonville Courier, 
May 17th. 

New ORLEANS. — The artists of New Orleans have 
lately formed what is designed to be a permanent organiza- 
tion, known as the Southern Art Union, its object being 
to advance esthetic tastes, promote art education, and open 
a permanent gallery of exhibition. 


MONUMENTS. 


A memorial bust of Thomas Moore, the work of D. B. 
Sheenan, was unveiled in Central Park, New York, on 
May 28th, the one hundred and first anniversary of the 
poet’s birth. 

Congress has donated thirty condemned cannon for a 
monument to General Meade, to be erected in Fairmount 
Park, Philadelphia. A report was circulated some time 
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ago that the supply of condemned cannon was exhausted, 
but there seems to have been little truth in it. 

The Senate of the United States, on May 24th, passed 
a bill authorizing the Regents of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion to contract with Mr. W. W. Story for a bronze statue 
of the late Prof. Joseph Henry. The statue, including 
foundation and pedestal, is to cost $15,000. 

The Kunst Chronik repeats the rumor that the jury to 
whom were submitted the models for the Washington 
Monument in Philadelphia accepted the one sent from 
Berlin by Prof. Siemering. It adds: “ The execution of 
this truly monumental creation involves, probably, one of 
the most important orders given to a Berlin artist for a 
long time past. Besides the best known American sculp- 
tors, Frenchmen, Italians, Englishmen, and Germans were 
invited to take part in the competition.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE NATIONAL CAPITOL AND LIBRARY. — In the 
course of a speech, delivered May 13th in the Senate, 
against the reconstruction of the Capitol, and in favor of 
a separate library building, the Hon. Justin S. Morrill 
made the following remarks : —* To make such an addi- 
tion... . would be utterly destructive to the present 
grandeur and classic simplicity of the foremost govern- 
ment building in the world. In saying this I only give 
voice to the general opinion of our own people, including 
men and artistic journals entitled to the highest respect on 
account of their professional or eminent character. Vis- 
itors from abroad, however critical toward us personally, 
do not withhold just praise from the National Capitol. 
. . Let me quote some words of Charles Sumner, cer- 
tainly no mean judge of architectural beauty. ‘ Surely,’ 
said he, ‘this edifice, so beautiful and interesting, should 
not be opened to the rude experiment of untried talent.’ 
. We have a number of most respectable architects 
in this city, some of them quite equal to the task of fur- 
nishing plans for a separate library building; but I do not 
believe any one of these would risk tarnishing his reputa- 
tion for all time by offering a plan for an incongruous pro- 
jection from either front of the Capitol that would not fail 
to mark the decadence of American taste, by botching in- 
stead of preserving the best and most conspicuous archi- 
tectural structure of our country.” 


THE DECORATION OF THE CAPITOL. — The truth of 
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the announcement which recently found its way into some 

of the papers, that Brumidi’s “dying wish” had been 
granted, and his friend and assistant, Filippo Costaggini, 
appointed to finish the frescos in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol, is denied by the Washington Star, which adds that 
probably no appointment will be made during the present 
session of Congress. 

A NEw Art GALLERY IN NEw York. — If the res- 
ervoir on Forty-Second Street, New York, is not removed, 
and its site made over to the National Academy, it is pro- 
posed to utilize its walls as the basis of a new and unique 
structure. The New York /vening Post gives the follow- 
ing details :—“ Mr. Edward Gay, the painter, and Mr. J. 

| H. P. Inslee, the architect, have prepared a plan for such 
| a utilization. The elevation on Fifth Avenue is four hun- 
| dred and fifty feet long (the length of the present wall); 
| instead of the present incline from the street, it is perpen- 
dicular, and*its height is about sixty feet (or about twice 
the height of the present wall). Its facing is to be of 
fancy colored brick, and of cream or blue terra-cotta, and 
at a distance of about twenty feet from the ground there 
will be a row of roof tiles. Above this row the elevation 
will consist chiefly of a series of niches, with Corinthian 
or Ionic columns, these niches to be occupied by statues, 
or otherwise ornamented. On the top of the present wall 
| will be built an art gallery seventy-five feet wide and forty 
feet high, covered with glass and having open ventilators. 
The other three sides of the reservoir will be treated in the 
same fashion, thus giving four immense galleries surround- 
ing a fresh-water lake. The inner walls of these galleries 
will be supported by iron columns, and around the water 
will be constructed a balcony easily accessible to the pub- 
lic, and admirably adapted for a promenade. By this 
simple plan it is asserted that all the present uses of the 
reservoir can be retained, while the ugly structure itself will 
become a noble model of architectural beauty and a national 
home of the fine arts. The cost is estimated at $400,000. 
The present walls represent the sum of $1,500,000.” 


GENERAL DI CESNOLA has had another degree con- 
ferred upon him, that of Doctor of Laws, this time by 
Columbia College, of New York. 

Mr. I. CRAWFORD THOM, now at New Brighton, L. L., 
advertises that copies of some of his paintings have been 
publicly exposed for sale, and that he will identify all of his 
| genuine works. It is claimed that three of these counter- 
| feits were recently seen in one auction-room. 





FOREIGN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAZZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

THE PYRAMIDS. — A correspondent of the Buz/der re- 
ports that the Pyramids are in danger of destruction, as 
they are used as quarries, and calls for diplomatic remon- 
strances in their behalf. 

Troy. — According to the American Architect, the St. 
Petersburg Go/os has received a letter from Dr. Schlie- 
mann, dated Athens, March 14th, of which the following is 
an extract: ‘‘I have just returned from Asia Minor, where 


| I have at last finished that digging out of Troy which I 
began in 1870..... Now I am finishing a large volume in 
English, describing, with full details, all my discoveries, 
and containing two hundred illustrations of the most im- 
portant of them. My Trojan collection is now in London, 
but at the end of this year I shall take it to my villa in 
Athens, which is fire-proof, built only of marble and iron. 
I have received large offers for my collection from the 
United States, England, France, and Germany, but | can- 
not part with it for any money in the world.” 
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Atuens. — Mr. Charles Waldstein writes to the A the- 
neum from Athens that Mr. Bohn, a German architect, 
while clearing the site between the Propylaa and the tem- 
ple of Nike Apteros, came upon a slab representing Nike 
rapidly striding forward, while the drapery is blown back 
by the wind. This slab seems to form the counterpart of 
the well-known one representing Nike leading a bullock, 
and, according to Mr. Waldstein, will essentially alter the 
established notions concerning the plastic decorations of 
the balustrade. 

Rome.— Mr. Thomas Davidson writes from Rome, 
under date of May 12th, concerning the columbarium 
lately discovered : —‘“‘ The excavations for the widening 
and regulating of the Tiber are still going on, and from 
time to time bringing to light ancient objects of more or 
less importance. A few days ago there was discovered a 
columbarium in a tolerable state of preservation, and con- 
taining, together with minor things, two statues, five marble 
urns, and several inscriptions. To-day, with a permit from 
Senator Fiorelli, I visited both the columbarium and the 
objects found in it. The former does not differ materially 
from other columbaria. It stands just within the Aurelian 
wall, a few paces from the bank of the Tiber, from which 
it looks away, facing toward the north. The outer walls 
are built of large blocks of travertine, and stand upon a 
projecting base of the same material. At the top of this 
base there is a plain moulding. Including this base, the 
building must have been nearly twenty feet high. Inside, 
the walls have a lining of brick deep enough to allow 
niches to be formed init. This, of course, contracts the 
interior space, which I was able to measure only roughly, 
and found to be nearly seven paces from east to west, and 
six from north to south. The floor is covered with rude 
mosaic work, in plain, unfigured black and white, almost 
in perfect preservation. The inner walls and niches are 
covered with stucco, and show no signs of painting. The 
niches, whose lower edge is about five feet above the floor, 
are three in each of the walls, with the exception of that 
in which the door is. They are between two and three 
feet in height, and contained urns, five of which have been 
found. The middle niche in each wall gives a curved 
section, being shaped like half of a bell glass, while the 
others look like dead windows arched at the top. Between 
each couple of niches is a half-column, and underneath all 
runs a sort of projecting cornice. It is evident that when 
the Aurelian wall was built a portion of the eastern wall of 
the columbarium was carried away. The whole is now 
doomed to destruction, speedy and wanton. The chief 
objects found in this ancient tomb have been taken to the 
small Tiberine Museum in the Botanic Gardens (Orto Bo- 
tanico), which is only a short distance off, in the Lungara, 
near the Corsini Palace, and in which are still preserved 
the beautiful paintings, mouldings, and other things from 
the now well-known Roman house. As you are about to 
publish an account of these latter from a more competent 
hand than mine, I will simply say that, as house decorations, 
they deserve from an artistic, if not from a moral point of 
view, all praise. The objects from the columbarium de- 
serving notice are, as I have said, the two statues and the 
five urns. Of the statues, one is male and the other 
female. With characteristic rashness, some of our arche- 
ologists have already christened the former a Tiberius. It 
more resembles a Claudius, and still more an A:sculapius, 
though in reality it is perhaps a statue of the owner of the 
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columbarium. The head, right shoulder and arm, both 
hands, and both feet, are wanting. The figure, which 
shows a well-developed, manly chest, is draped in the 
manner characteristic of A¢sculapius, and is about life size. 
The female statue, in attitude, reminds one of the Pudi- 
citia, so called, but is neither so stately nor so fine. The 
meagre, passion-weary face, plainly a portrait, looks out 
sadly from under the artificially frizzed, wig-like hair, 
which is made all the more incongruous and unlovely by 
the thrown-back veil, the emblem of the shadow of death. 
The body is of the usual conventional type, straight and 
cold as that of the Goddess of Death herself. 
manet omnes. Of the urns, two are cylindrical and three 
oblong. They are all in perfect preservation, and some of 
them contain the original ashes. With the exception of 
one of the oblong ones, they are all beautifully decorated 
with leaves, flowers, and other ornaments. There is some- 
thing at once pleasing and impressive about them; but it 
would be impossible to give an adequate description of 
them without photographs, and these, I fear, will not be 
obtainable for some time to come.” 

PompeEt!. — A bronze statuette of a drunken faun, hold- 
ing a skin under the left arm, from which issue the waters 
of a fountain, has been found in a handsomely decorated 
house near the Temple of Fortune. It is of the same size 
as the celebrated statuette of the dancing faun in the Mu- 
seum at Naples. 

THE SCULPTURES FROM PERGAMUM.— The Greek 
Literary Society, of Constantinople, has presented to the 
German government a fragment of the sculptures of the 
great altar at Pergamum, which formed part of its collec- 
tions. 

Gaza. — Mention was made in the January number of 
the REVIEW (see p. 133) of the discovery of a colossal 
monolithic marble statue near Gaza, in the southwestern 
part of Syria. According to a communication from M. 
Joseph Reinach to the Revue Archéologigue (January num- 
ber, pp. 57, 58) this statue represents Zeus, and is “an ad- 
mirable work, the author of which evidently belongs to 
the best Alexandrian period.” At first sight the statue 
seemed to M. Reinach to be an Alexandrian reproduction 
of the Olympian Zeus of Pheidias. At the time M. Rei- 
nach wrote, only the upper part of the marble had, however, 
been freed from the sand in which it was found, while the 
lower half was still completely buried. The removal of 
the sand having been fully accomplished, the statue turns 
out to be a sort of Aerma, 1. e. the lower part of the mono- 
lith is a square block, tapering towards the base, and a 
writer in the Avrchdologische Zeitung argues from the 
character of the hair that it is a representation of Serapis. 
The height of the whole statue is 3.28 m.; the body is 
worked out down to the thighs; the square block meas- 
ures I m. 

THE HyPNeROTOMACHIA POLIPHILI.—In the Afhe- 
neum of March 27th, Mr. Wm. B. Scott advances a new 
theory concerning the designer and engraver of the illus- 
trations of the original Italian edition (1499) of this cele- 
brated book. From a comparison with some of the plates 
in Butsch’s Biicherornamentik der Renaissance, Leipzig, 
1878, and with several prints in the Print Room of the 
British Museum, he makes him out to have been Stepha- 
nus Czsenas Peregrini, noticed by Passavant, V. 205. 
This opinion is, however, controverted by a writer in the 
Atheneum of April toth. 


Una nox 
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TREVES. — Interesting discoveries of Roman antiqui- 
ties have lately been made in the district of Treves, in- 
cluding a bronze relief in refoussé work, representing a 
warrior whom a Victory is about to crown with a wreath ; 
fragments of Corinthian columns, capitals, and an archi- 
trave, of the most precious marbles and in excellent preser- 
vation, etc. A still more important find is that of the 
remains of a Roman glass manufactory near Cordel, as it 
shows that the Romans carried their arts wherever they 
went, and did not rely upon importations. 

GoTHiIc CHURCHES IN Cyprus. — Mr. Greville J. 
Chester, some of whose observations on the architecture 
of Cyprus have before found a place in these columns (see 
p. 227 of the present volume), has published interesting 
descriptions of several churches which he visited, in the 
Academy of March 27th. He is particularly enthusiastic 
in speaking of the cathedral church of Hagia Sophia at 
Nicosia, which he characterizes as “a perfect gem of the 
beautiful Gothic architecture of the Lusignan dynasty.” 
Of some of the windows in this church he says that “ it 
would be hard to find, either in England or France, more 
exquisite windows of two lights than the two in the north- 
western tower.” 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


Mr. HEINRICH WEISHAUPT, of Munich, one of the 
pioneers of lithography, desires to sell his collection of 
lithographic incunabula, consisting of over 2500 speci- 
mens, chronologically arranged, and accompanied by a 
catalogue raisonné. The price asked is 25,000 marks 
($16,250). It would be impossible at present to bring to- 
gether a similarly complete collection illustrative of the 
history of lithography. 

Musfke CLtuny.—M. du Sommerard, the director, 
bought for this Museum, at the San Donato sale, two 
very important pieces, a large and magnificent proces- 
sional cross of the beginning of the fourteenth century, at 
the price of 11,100 lires, and a Venetian cabinet of the six- 
teenth century, at 5,100 lires. The cross is pronounced to 
be perhaps the most remarkable piece of the goldsmith’s 
work of the fourteenth century owned by the French state 
collections. 

CHATEAU DE PIERREFONDS. —The municipality of 
Compiégne has protested, although ineffectually, against 
the removal of the collection of arms and armor from the 
Salle des Preux, in the Chateau de Pierrefonds, to the 
Artillery Museum of Paris. The hall is, however, to be 
decorated with duplicates belonging to the Museum, and 
probably also with electrotypes of some of the pieces of 
armor which have been removed. 

Mr. RUSKIN’s Museum at Sheffield has become so 
crowded with art treasures, and the number of students 
has so increased, that a public subscription has been 
started to defray the cost of a new wing to the building. 
Mr. Ruskin has written a letter of thanks to the working- 
men who opened the subscription list. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE SALON. — “ Six thousand and ninety-six paintings, 
designs, cartoons, water-colors, and monumental composi- 
tions,” says M. Gonse in the Chronique des Arts, “six 
hundred and thirty-one sculptures, a catalogue of seven 
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thousand two hundred and eighty-nine numbers and of 
eight hundred and sixteen pages: — this is what we have 
come to in the year 1880! There is no use in complaining 
and in making violent gestures. . . . . A sole hope is left 
to the chagrined souls who are outraged by this deluge of 
paintings, this insanity of production: it is this, that the 
good may perhaps be born some day out of the excess of 
the bad ; that, under the pressure to produce and to exhibit, 
the public, as well as the artists, will tire of this immense 
parade ; that the Salon, as at present organized, will commit 
suicide.” One hundred and fourteen American artists are 
among the contributors.— M. Turquet, in accordance with 
established custom, having granted additional time to sey- 
eral artists for sending in their pictures, M. Bouguereau, 
president of the jury, protested against the admission of 
these works, and finally resigned his position, together 
with MM. Vollon and Van Marke. — The jury protested 
against the lighting of the exhibition at night by electric 
lights, owing to the false effects produced by this mode of 
lighting. M. Turquet, however, replied that the protest 
came too late, the contracts having already been made, but 
that efforts would be made to neutralize the injurious effect 
by the use of yellow globes, etc. — On the opening day, 
May Ist, the exhibition was visited by 9,859 persons; on 
Sunday, May 2d, by 33,017 during the free hours, and by 
880 during the hours reserved to paying visitors. The 
receipts for admission fees and catalogues for the first 
eleven days were 89,000 francs, against about 66,000 francs 
for the same time the previous year. — The number of third- 
class medals and of “honorable mentions ” has been con- 
siderably increased. 

THE FRENCH ACADEMY AT RoME.— The exhibition 
of the works of the pupils of the Academy is said to be de- 
ficient in quantity as well as in quality. There are only five 
oil paintings, of which one is a copy; among them a colossal 
painting of Samson bound, by Comerre; another large 
canvas, by Schommer, Alexander taming the Bukephalos ; 
and the J/adonna of St. Mark, by Chartran, — according to 
a correspondent of the Chronzk, the best of the exhibition. 
Among the engravings there are praiseworthy specimens 
by Boisson and by Deblois. Sculpture is represented bya 
model of Feanne d’Arc at the Stake, by Cordonnier, which 
represents the warlike maiden as a delicate, fainting girl ; 
a life-size group by Hugues, of a mother and child, co- 
quettish and yet academically cold, and a good high relief, 
Daidalos and Tkaros, by Grasset. The architectural draw- 
ings, including a restoration of the temple of Concordia, 
by Blondel, beautiful drawings from the Ducal Palace at 
Venice and the Palazzo Pitti at Florence, by Nénot, and 
details of antique buildings, by Laloux, are, as usual, the 
most interesting part of the exhibition. 

Tue RoyaL ACADEMY EXHIBITION, which opened on 
May 34, consists of 1658 works, or about 75 more than 
were shown last year. ‘‘ This,” says the A¢henaum, “is 
probably the greatest mass of pictures, sculptures, and 
drawings yet displayed in this country. As serious stud- 
ies are not advancing in a degree commensurate with 
this increase of numbers, the fact is by no means encour- 
aging to those who look to the future of English art. A 
general survey of the exhibition induces us to think that 
it is very far from being one of superior merit. Undoubt- 
edly there is much to admire, many works will receive 
deserved praise, but the number of pictures that evince a 
noble aim is very small; few of the better artists have 
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sustained their reputations, some have quite failed to do 
so, and, so far as we have yet discovered, no very remark- 
able example distinguishes the exhibition of 1880.” 

VIOLLET-LE-Duc EXHIBITION. — M. Louis Gonse, 
speaking in the Chronique des Arts of the exhibition of 
the works of the late Viollet-le-Duc, proposes that the 
state purchase that part of the collection which does not 
already belong to it, and concludes as follows: “Such 
action would undoubtedly be taken in England, Germany, 
or America, — countries which care more for their national 
patrimony than we do.” Flattering for America, undoubt- 
edly. The question is only: Is it true? 

ENGLISH AUCTION SALES. — Messrs. Christie sold on 
April 9th: J. B. Burgess, A. R. A., Giving Alms, £199; 
F. Goodall, R. A., Age and Infancy, £105 ; Copley Field- 
ing, A Coast Scene, £128; Samuel Prout, Old Hulks, 
£105.—April 1oth, from the collection of Mr. G. Smith: 
Pp. Nasmyth, Landscape, £136; Jan Steen, The Artist's 
Mother playing a Mandolin, £115. From the collection 
of Rev. J. M. Heath: Hans Memling, Wing of a Triptych, 
£159; Altar Piece, £246; Quentin Matsys, Head of the 
Virgin, £106; Portrait of an Old Woman, £162; Van 
der Meire of Ghent, Virgin and Child with Saints, £267 ; 
School of Roger van der Weyden, the Elder, Altar Piece 
with Wings, £220; Spanish School, Altar Piece, ebony 
inlaid with ivory, enclosing small pictures of saints, £105. 
— At the sale of duplicates at the British Museum, April 
21st, the foliowing prices were realized for some of the 
best known prints: D. Campagnola, 7he A/usical Party, 
£44; Van Dyck, Paul Pontius, 2. state, £52; L. van 
Leyden, Christ shown to the People, £28; Virgil in the 
Basket, £28; The Emperor Maximilian, £80; Potter, 
Head of a Cow, £25; Rembrandt, Portrait of Rembrandt, 
leaning on a Stone Sill, 1. state, £116, 2. state, £27; 
Abraham entertaining the Three Angels, £27; Abraham 
and his Son Isaac, £40; Rest in Egypt, i. state, £27; 
View of Amsterdam, £34: The Goldweigher’s Field, £40; 
Doctor Faustus, 2. state, £44; The Goldweigher, 2. state, 
£124; The Great Fewish Bride, 4. state, £50 ; Schéngauer, 
Crucifixion, £72; Death of the Virgin, £43; The Virgin 
seated on a Throne near the Saviour, £60; J. Waechtlin, 
Orpheus playing to the Animals (clair-obscur), £46. — 
A collection of water-colors and oil paintings, the prop- 
erty of the late Mr. T. Williams, was sold on April 17th. 
The water-colors, by Cattermole, P. de Wint, E. Duncan, 
Birket Foster, L. Haghe, S. Palmer, T. M. Richardson, 
C. Stanfield, and F. Tayler, ranged in price from £50 to 
£105. Among the oil paintings, all of the English school, 
Maclise’s Banquet Scene from Hamlet brought the highest 
bid, £588. — At a sale on the 24th, J. Linnell’s Piping 
Shepherd went for £703, Vicat Cole’s oon for £682, and 
from £110 to £283 were paid for paintings by other Eng- 
lish artists. — The same auctioneers sold on May Ist some 
pictures by modern artists from the collection of the late 
Mrs. Benzon, including Sir Frederick Leighton’s Golden 
Hours, at £1,155; Cleobulos instructing his Daughter, 
£1,312; Millais’s Flowing to the River, £1,165 tos. 
Englishmen are proud of their art, and seem willing to 
pay for it. 

COLLECTION BEURNONVILLE. — At the sale of this col- 
lection in Paris, in April, the prices paid for Corots varied 
from 2,200 to 19,500 francs; a number of sketches and 
paintings by Delacroix were sold for sums ranging from 
1,300 to 34,000 francs, this being the price paid for a Christ 
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in the Tomb. Diaz went up to 25,500, Dupré to 7,120, 
Meissonier to 28,000 francs; Millet varied from 1,950 to 
16,700, Rousseau from 2,950 to 74,100 (Le Givre [hoar- 
Jrost), Heights of Valmandois), Troyon from 8,000 to 
29,000 francs. 

COLLECTION WALFERDIN. — This collection, lately de- 
scribed in the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, and especially rich 
in the works of Fragonard, was sold in Paris, April 12th to 
16th. The highest price for a sketch by Fragonard, 4,500 
francs, was paid for the first draft of Ze Verrou (The 
Bolt), well known from the engraving of the finished pic- 
ture. A set of forty-eight compositions for Les Contes de 
La Fontaine brought 10,000 francs. A number of minia- 
tures by the same artist ranged from 1,260 to 5,000 francs, 
the oils from 800 to 20,000 francs, which latter sum was 
paid for Les Amants Heureux. The sale also included a 
number of sketches and paintings by Boucher, Watteau, 
Greuze, Vestier, Latour, Prud’hon, Géricault, etc. Two 
busts of Mirabeau, by Houdon, one in terra-cotta, the other 
in marble, were bought by the state at 8,o00 francs. Another 
bust bv Houdon, of M. J. Chénier, sold for 9,000 francs. 
An engraving by Nic. Delaunay, Les Hazards Heureux de 
?’Escarpolette, fol., after Fragonard, brought 615 francs; 
23 of the series of illustrations of Les Contes de La Fon- 
taine, by the same engraver, impressions from the etched 
plates before the graver work, went for 6,850 francs ; 22 of 
the same series, avant la lettre, for 1,205 francs. The 
total proceeds of the sale amounted to 413,000 francs. 

THE AUCTION SALE for the benefit of the family of the 
deceased painter, Edouard Blanchard, held in Paris in 
April, produced a sum total of 108,904 francs. Besides a 
number of the works of the deceased, the collection con- 
tained contributions by the best known artists, such as 
Bonnat,— whose picture, Une Jtalienne, brought 10,000 
francs, — Bouguereau, Cabanel, Detaille, Madrazo, De Neu- 
ville, etc. 

ALGIERS. — The receipts from entrance fees at the Al- 
giers Art Exhibition amounted to 18,880 francs, the sales 
to 55,000 francs. At the close of the exhibition, M. A. 
Grévy reiterated the promises previously given in regard 
to the building of a Palais des Beaux-Arts, and the open- 
ing of schools and museums. 


MONUMENTS. 


A monument to the Countess d’Agoult (Daniel Stern) 
has lately been unveiled in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, 
Paris. It is by Chapu, and consists of a base, a sarcopha- 
gus, a pyramid, and three life-size figures. 

The prize in the competition for the statue of the Re- 
public, to be erected at Paris on the Place du Chateau- 
d’Eau, has finally been awarded to M. Morice. 

The Beethoven Monument at Vienna, by Zumbusch, 
was unveiled on May Ist. 


NECROLOGY. 


EMILE BETSELLERE died lately at the age of thirty-three 
years. Two paintings by the deceased are shown in this 
year’s Salon, Zhe Treason of Dumouriez, and a portrait. 
M. Betsellére was born at Bayonne, and two years ago ob- 
tained a medal of the third class. 

ADOLPHE BRUNE, a French historical painter, died 
suddenly about the middle of April, at Paris. He was 
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born in 1802, studied with Gros, and made his début at the 
Salon of 1833 with an Adoration of the Magi and several 
portraits. He executed a number of oil and mural paint- 
ings for the government, among them the ceiling of the 
Library of the Louvre. In 1861 he was decorated with the 
cross of the Legion of Honor. 

ANTONIA BIEL, a well-known German landscape and 
marine painter, died April 2d, at Berlin. 
at Stralsund, Jan. 23, 1830, and studied with Schirmer in 
Berlin, Lessing in Diisseldorf, and Gude in Karlsruhe. 

G. CHAPMAN, an English artist, best known as the illus- 
trator of the Epic of Hades, died May 4th, of bronchitis. 

Louis Dusots, a Belgian painter, died lately at Brus- 
sels. He was a friend and follower of Courbet, and in 
1872 founded the Société de lL’ Art libre, “ which,” accord- 
ing to a correspondent of the Chronigue, was “to neu- 


She was born 


tralize the academic doctrines officially patronized by the 
state.” 

EDMOND DURANTY, a well-known French writer on art, 
and for a long time contributor to the Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, died in Paris, April 1oth. He was born in Paris, 
June 4th, 1833, and began life as a government official. 
In the year 1856 he began the publication of a journal, Ze 
Réalisme, of which, however, only six numbers appeared. 
His first novel, followed by many others, was issued in 
1860, under the title Ze Malheur d’ Henriette Gérard. 
“ He was an early defender of naturalism in art,” says the 
Chronique in the article devoted to Duranty in its number 
of April 17th, but “he must not be made responsible for all 
the insanities written or painted in its name, which, more- 
over, the perfect taste and solid erudition of Duranty con- 
demned as they deserve.” His last series of articles writ- 
ten for the Gazette, on the German painter Menzel, were in 
course of publication at the time of his death. 

THEODORE GuDIN, the celebrated French marine and 
landscape painter, died in Boulogne-sur-Seine, on April 
1oth. He was born in Paris in 1802, studied for some 
time with Girodet-Trioson, but soon took sides with the 
Romantic school. He received a gold medal in 1824, 
was decorated in 1828, and was named Commander of the 
Legion of Honor in 1855. Gudin was an artist of poetic 
imagination, but his painting took a decorative turn, and 
he delighted in effects of more than natural brilliancy. He 
produced many large canvases, by order of the govern- 
ment, in commemoration of the heroic deeds of the French 
navy. The Burning of the Kent (painted 1827) is named 
as one of his best pictures. 

ADOLPHE MANGEANT, architect of the city of Paris, 
died on March 26th. 

FRANZ MEYERHEIM, German painter, eldest son of F. 
E. Meyerheim, born Oct. roth, 1838, at Berlin, died April 
5th, at Marburg on the Lahn, of softening of the brain. 
He studied with his father, and first appeared before the 
public at the Academical Exhibition of 1858. He belonged 
to the Romantic school, and delighted in the conscientious 
and painstaking execution of subjects illustrating the Mid- 
dle Ages and the Renaissance. For a short time he filled 
the position of teacher of anatomical drawing at the Ber- 


lin Academy, but his malady compelled him to resign in 
1878. 


Emit Wo rr. — In the article on the sculptor, E. V. 
Valentine, by Mrs. Preston, Wolff is alluded to as still 
among the living (see p. 279), as at the time the passage 
in question was written the news of the artist’s death had 
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not yet reached America. It may be well, therefore, to 
note here that his death took place at Rome, Sept. 29, 
1879. An extended notice of the deceased will be found 
in the Awnst Chronik of April 15th. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


ANTWERP.—A correspondent of the Chronique des 
Arts writes to that periodical as follows : — “ There exists 
at Antwerp a chapel of St. Nicholas, attributed to Her- 
man de Wagemakere, and which is claimed to be the most 
beautiful in the city. Carried out in accordance with the 
first and original idea, for the great corporation of the mer- 
chants, says a report, it shows the characteristic qualities 
of the works of the great masters, unity of scale and unity 
of style. This chapel is the property of the Administra- 
tion of Hospitals, which body, desiring to make money, 
had the unfortunate idea of letting it to a manufacturer of 
oil-cloth, and, furthermore, of introducing a wooden struc- 
ture, so as to form a second story. 
on Monuments interfered. 


But the Commission 
In a petition addressed to the 
College [of administrators], it demanded that the chapel be 
given back to more noble uses, and proposed that there be 
placed in it the old pictures belonging to the Administra- 
tion of the Hospitals. ‘We are assured,’ adds the report, 
‘that at each side of the altar, under the layer of white- 
wash, there are remarkable mural paintings.’ The Com- 
mission holds out the hope of converting the chapel into a 
new and very interesting museum.” 

THE TUILERIES. — It has been decided to restore the 
palace of the Tuileries, and convert it into a museum. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ETCHING CLUB IN ANTWERP.—An etching club has 
been formed in Antwerp. Among its promoters are named 
MM. Michiels, Lamoriniére, Cap, Elsen, Verlat, Verhoeven- 
Bal, Neuckens, Werhaert, Farasyn, and Abry. 

THE SEvRES MARK. — The French Ministry of Public 
Instruction and the Fine Arts publishes the following de- 
cree : — “1. The Sévres mark under glaze is re-established. 
2. From March 18th, 1880, the sale of white porcelain 
made at the national manufactory of Sévres is forbidden. 
3. Defective pieces of this manufacture will be destroyed. 
4. Pieces which are not considered good enough to be 
decorated will be given gratuitously to the hospitals of 
Paris; the mark will be obliterated. 5. Pieces which, 
although good enough to be decorated, do not present all 
the qualities which entitle them to be classified as ‘ choice,’ 
may be sold, subject to the following conditions: They 
will be decorated in color, or in color and gold, but never 
in gold alone; they will receive under the high-fire mark 
another mark on the glaze, consisting of these words: 
Eléves de la manufacture de Sévres.” Collectors will do 
well to make a note of this decree. 

STATE AID TO ART IN Europe. — The Kunst Chronik, 
in its number for May 6th, begins the publication of a 
series of interesting statements, based on official informa- 
tion, showing in detail the sums devoted to artistic pur- 
poses (education, collections, etc.) by the various European 
states. The first statement shows that the kingdom of 
Saxony expends annually about 624,000 marks ($156,000) 
for purely artistic purposes. Of this amount about 110,000 
marks are covered by entrance and tuition fees. 
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THE DANCE. — By ELInv VEDDER —FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 








ELIHU VEDDER. 





SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 


HE latest in Vedder's classic 

series are The Young Marsyas 
and The Cumean Sibyl. They 
are to be named as of promi- 
nence, both by reason of their 
size and ambitious intention. The 
Parisian journal L’Art, at the 
time of their display at the Ex- 
position of 1878, spoke of them, 
it will be remembered, as ces 
deux mechantes totles, and cov- 
ered them with a sweeping con- 
demnation, which was far from 
just, even if it be admitted that 
they are not the artist’s most 
successful works. The color in 
both, in pursuit of tone, has be- 
come a more or less monoto- 
nous russet. Nor can it be said, 
in the case of the Marsyas at least, that the usual interest in the story is aroused. The young 
satyr is playing pan-pipes, crouched at the foot of a large tree-trunk, in an Arcadia which 
varies from the ordinary kind in being covered with snow. A circle of hares sitting about in a 
listening attitude are painted with a capital realism, and there is very nice feeling in the far- 
retreating prospect, the bare branches spreading across the sky, and the bluish shadows and 
artful gleams of light scattered on the snow.! But we are inclined to shiver a little with the 
unclad Marsyas, and, if we believe in him, do not gather at any rate any intimation of his 
tragic position as the foolhardy rival of a god, and type of reckless presumption for all future 
generations. This treatment, by the way, of classic myths is quite characteristic of the artist. 
He cares little for the accepted form of the story, but, simply taking it as a starting-point, as 
a stimulant for his fancy, he transforms it and works it out, regardless of precedent. We have 
met with a similar instance before in the Head of the Young Medusa, and a still better example 











THE MODEL OF THE MARSYAS. 


Repucep Fac-Simi.Le oF A DrawinG By E. VEDDER. 


1 Those who saw this painting only in the artist’s temporary studio in New York did not see it under the most favorable con- 
ditions. It gained astonishingly in the better light of Messrs. Williams and Everett’s gallery, where it was shown in Boston, and 
surprised those who had seen it before by the brilliancy of its light in the middle ground and distance. — EDITOR. 
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is furnished by the Phorcydes. These three daughters of Phorcys and Ceto personified the 
horrors of the sea, and, according to the ancient myth, were born old and ugly, with but one 
eye and one tooth for interchangeable use between them. In this form Goethe has introduced 
them in the Classical Walpurgis Nighi, in the second part of Faust,—so ugly that even 
Mephistopheles, whom they claim to resemble, is shocked at his own ugliness. But Mephis- 
topheles flatters them, and wonders why sculptors should not prefer to chisel their shapes 
instead of Juno, Pallas, Venus, and “such like.” Has Vedder taken a hint from Mephistopheles? 
In his rendering, the three old hags—the direct embodiments of fear, horror, and terror, as 
their names indicate—have become stately maidens, whose gestures and faces are expressive 
of the agony of mind that the foreboding of disaster brings with it. They look out into the 
future, and see the terrible fate that is coming, but the disaster itself and the exultation over it 
are avoided, and thus, by the softening down of the original version, the story is made some- 
what more conformable to the canons of art. 

The Széy/ has a greater intrinsic interest. Rising to the importance of the occasion, which 
involves the welfare, the continued existence, perhaps, of heroic Rome, we may sympathize 
with the ancient crone, hurrying away with mutterings of wrath from her repulse by the pur- 
blind Tarquin, even as the smoke of the fire in which she has burned the rejected books, and 
the foliage of the trees, all bent forward by the wind and going with her, seem to sympathize. 
She is alone in the centre of a prospect, with a range of mountains like the Abruzzi in the 
distance. By no means the most seems to have been made of the opportunity, and we should 
be moved more if the wizardess, heroic myth as she is, had had more of the traits of a veritable 
human being. Her garments swing, rather than blow before her, and give too much of an 
impression of solidity. She is like a figure modelled in clay, which perhaps she was at first, — 
a method which, instead of inspiration from existing statuary, may aid in accounting for the 
general sculpturesque effect before adverted to. It is a practice which has the weight of old 
masters, like Tintoret and Correggio, behind it, and is much affected by moderns, like Rich- 
mond among the English, who find in it accidental felicities of lighting that could never have 
been invented; but its use rarely fails to be betrayed by some open artificiality. 

A more hearty commendation as a whole is to be bestowed upon another antiquarian period, 
the merry and graceful Cinque-Cento, the second of Italy’s historic greatness. This took its 
turn in favor. In the subjects chosen from this period Vedder shows a trait of mind which is 
curiously at variance with that betrayed in so many of the pictures hitherto spoken of. He is 
gay and light, and full of enjoyment of life, and the sombre melancholy, the brooding over the 
mysteries of existence, which cast a gloom over all his previous creations, seem to have left 
him. The mandolin succeeds the pan-pipes, and pages in piebald silken liveries that fit them 
like their skins, and high-born sportive dames and damsels, to portentous classic wizards and 
semi-deities. A fair zmprovisatrice strikes the strings and uplifts a speaking countenance. The 
joyous festival of a wedding procession moves by. A little assembly of Venetians reclines in 
a pleasant glade on the main-land, and diverts itself no doubt with such ingenious tales as those 
Boccaccio has left us a record of as the resource of the Florentines on the heights of Fiesole, 
above their plague-stricken city. Again, a long, frieze-like arrangement of figures in every 
variety of animated pose represents the Dance. (See the heading, page 369.) 

The Venetians on the Main have behind them a half-screen of olive-trees, which opens near 
the centre, showing a charming bit of distant country, with blue hills and sky. A cavalier 
standing with a lady turns over the leaves of a manuscript. Another is seated meditatively on 
aslab. A third, to the left of a dame with Titianesque broad back and blonde hair in a coil,— 
a bushy-headed, scarlet-capped, dark, handsome youth,—lies extended at length by a lady in 
white, and falls with her into such charming lines of composition that the two would make a 
very lovely and sufficient picture in themselves. 


In the Dance some of the participants bow with a profound and courtly grace; others balance, 
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bending backwards with a 
touch of hauteur; others 
shake tambourines held aloft 
in the air. Some are seated 
on tapestry-covered settles, 
the straight, severe lines of 
which make a piquant con- 
trast to the prevailing easy 
curves. Musicians of a gro- 
tesque and vulgar mien con- 
trast the patrician types of 
the dancers. <A_ beautiful 
youth, thrumming a guitar, 
from which a ribbon light- 


ly floats, passes among the 
several groups, — sixteen 
figures in all, composed in 
threes and fours, — uniting 
them into a whole’ The 
picture is distinctly man- 
aged for a semi-decorative 
effect, by having the fig- 
ures no more than two deep 
and the shrubbery brought 
up close behind them, thus 
securing the shallowness in 
the plane of action desira- 
ble for this result. The 
play of light and shade on 
faces and forms is gentler 
and more agreeable than 
usual with this artist. The = 
scheme of color is made THE PRIDE OF THE Corso. 








to aid the unity of effect. ENGRAVED BY JOHN ANDREW AND SON. 

The same note—vivid scarlet—is struck near the centre and at both extremities, and through 
the intervals are distributed judicious derivative tints from it. The color, too, is harmonious 
and glowing. This is perhaps the most genial, gay, and sunshiny picture, of any considerable 
importance, which Vedder has painted. The series, as a whole, holds its own excellently with 
the work of foreign masters of a similar character. 

Pursuing our classification, we come to a Scriptural group. Its best examples are a Death 
of Abel, and a weird, small Crucifixion, in which only the foot of the cross, with the Marys 
clustered about it, is seen, against a lurid sky. Abel, a graceful boy, is stretched below his 
altar fire. The spot where he lies is in shadow, while all the country rourd about, wherever 
the murderer may have turned for refuge, is bright with a searching light. An allegorical S¢ar 
of Bethlehem, in which the Eastern kings are seen approaching on their camels below, while a 
conclave of shadowy angels and prophets of old appear on a massive cloud above, vies with 
these in ambition, but is of an unpleasant harshness in parts. 

Then there is a department of pure, formal landscape composition. The artist shows a com- 
mand of the means by which size, sense of distance, and symmetrical proportion are conveyed. 
He combines, in the principal effort, entitled Central [taly, the elements of a stretch of eighty 
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miles of country, with great probability. From a waste and stubbly foreground opens out a 
great plain spotted with vegetation and straight-walled farm enclosures. On the foot-hills is a 
hamlet, with its mediwval castle, and seamed and riven mountains rise beyond. It is not 
unnatural, but it is a brown, old-masterish, conventional nature, after all. It belongs to the 
“oreat” landscape school of the past, and in these later times, when the charm of simplicity 
in landscape is so much more to the general liking, and quality rather than quantity is esteemed 
a desirable trait, we cannot help recalling that the “great” landscapes flourished when there 
was not much respect for Nature as she is, and even not a little open contempt for her, as 
shown in the “formal” style of landscape gardening, invented among other things at that time. 

He is much more pleasing in his more spontaneous efforts, his views of real nature. These 
are idyllic bits which show the character of his real inclination, untrammelled by a desire for 
excessive meaning. Here is a little peasant-girl, in pale blue, spinning in an olive orchard of 
grayish green; here is a child, crept into a crevice between the heavy stone olive-crushers; 
here a peasant and laden donkey under a steep slope, at the top of which a straw stack comes 
dark against the sky; here, again, a solitary goose, The Pride of the Corso, enlivening a lonely 
Italian village street. He loves architecture, too, and gives with warm appreciation an old 
belfry at Orte, or a ruddy old Lombard church, with its broken stucco and party-colored stripes 
of stone and brick, behind its bastion, at Velletri. Perugia, his residence for a considerable 
time, has furnished the scene of very many of these; and he has noted well Lake Trasimene, 
which lies below it,—its rushes, and fishermen’s skiffs, the floating earthen eel-pots in its 
margin, all dark against a silvery surface at twilight, when the last after-glow of sunset is still 
in the sky. 

Let us note, in fine, a miscellany of alchemists, old saints, burial of the dead outside a 
plague-stricken town, which might be gathered into a Gothic group,—sympathetic farm scenes 
somewhat in the manner of Millet, genre heads, still life, and decorative panels, — and we have 
passed over a range of activity of remarkable extent, and almost unique for an American artist. 
To have attempted so great a scope has not been, perhaps, for the development of the painter 
in the direction of his greatest force, nor the part of the best worldly wisdom, but it is to be 
involuntarily admired. It corresponds to what one understands of the true artistic temperament, 
—a disposition impressible on many sides, and by no means content, in a world so full of 
actually existing and historic themes, with a single petty division of labor. Respect for the 
prudence of the painter who can forever circumscribe himself within the limits of a single tree 
and pasture, a single spot of light in a wood, the same old woman always knitting at her fire- 
side, the same Venetian fishing-boat with idly drooping sails, is apt to mingle unduly, and to 
its detriment, with that which may be entertained for his talent itself. Vedder, at least, can 
never be made subject to this kind of derogation. 

No consistent progress in technical development can be traced in his works. Nor is one’s 
attention drawn to marked changes in manner until, perhaps, we arrive at the excellent S/eeping 
Girl, one of the very latest products of his easel. In this there is an appearance of attention 
to newer and broader methods than he had been hitherto in quest of. It is of a pleasant 
grayness of tone, an easy modulation and absence of extreme striving for relief, that put it in 
a category somewhat by itself, and possibly mark the beginning of a new departure. This, with 
The Venetian Model, heretofore admiringly mentioned, from the point of view of technical man- 
agement, may be regarded as the best in the entire list. Apart from these, such as he began, 
in execution he has continued, evidently preferring painstaking finish to boldness of handling. 
He does not “load”; he bestows his pigment sparingly and with little crispness; he prefers 
tone to values. His skies are not often luminous, and are more apt to be frigid than softly 
pensive. He shows little comprehension in his numerous draped figures, which offer such excel- 


lent opportunities for it, of the delicious use which may be made of white,—a leading test of 
the real colorist. 
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There are better paznters, 
merely as such, among those 
who have issued lately from the 
advantageous training of the 
great foreign schools. Beside 
some of the rich and dashing 
work of the newest mode, his 
doings may often have an un- 
pretending, even a somewhat 
tame air. But now, having tak- 
en him to pieces, let us put him 
together again. How few there 
are of all these, so well endowed 
with skill for carrying their pur- 
poses into effect, who have any- 
thing like a parallel invention, 
who rise indeed above the mer- 
est common-place! Mere un- 
imaginative prettiness on the one 
hand is sought to be relieved by 


“character studies”? on the other, 
—representations of the rough 
figures from every-day life who 
are brought into the studios and 
carefully realized. The novel ex- 
cursions of Vedder into the realm 





of the imagination, his serious- 
ness of aim, his bias towards the THE VENETIAN MODEL. 

unreal, the exalted, the histori- ENGRAVED BY G. KRUELL. 

cally remote, seem, in these circumstances, of an extreme distinction. Hamilton’s entirely 
frivolous Parisian lorette, Cérise, one of the very best pieces of painting in the Paris Exposition 
of 1878, hung opposite the gloomy Cum@an Sibyl. But even if the latter were the méchante 
toile which L’Art made it out to be, it would still seem of a monumental grandeur in compari- 
son. One would almost say that a failure in the one was better than success in the other. 

It is not especially desirable, nevertheless, that the ideas of Vedder should be commended 
to general imitation. Added to the fact that a little weirdness goes a long way in an unimagi- 
native world, this kind of conceits should be the spontaneous expression of a peculiar bent. 
With any less genuine stimulus they fall into parody, and are both ridiculous in themselves and 
prejudicial to the patterns which in the original gave us real pleasure. If idealists do not 
abound, it is the misfortune of the time, but there seems no very promising way of forcing 
their appearance. 

However much we may regret it, it is probable that we shall have to rest content for a con- 
siderable time with seeing a very few attain to such exceptional positions as Vedder took from 
the first among American artists, a very few poets and visionaries in a work-a-day world, a 
very few pensive idealists in a generation of cheerfully matter-of-fact realists. 


W. H. BISHOP. 














THE HISTORY 
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WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 





CHAPTER V. 


ETURNING from the newspaper history to resume our consider- 
ation of book-work, I go back again to the period of Putnam’s 
Irving books. The continual reproduction and imitation of 
current English works, to say nothing of the influence of Eng- 


lish engravers (not a few here since Mason), could not but affect 








the character of American art. Anderson, as we have seen, 
adhered to the method of Bewick. Adams, had he continued 
in practice, had been the Thompson of America. But their 
examples were not long followed. When the emasculated style 
of engraving became popular in England, its popularity was 
repeated here. I can find no fitter word to characterize a style 
whose users, forgetting that the graver is a tool with which éo 
draw, lose all their vigor as artists, content with effects to be obtained by smooth and delicate 
tones and multiplication of weak because meaningless lines. Not that delicacy is incompatible 
with force,—as may be seen in Thompson’s work (no delicacy of line has exceeded his); but 
that it is not the first thing to be sought by an artist. Even so early as 1850, notwithstanding 
all I have not too praisefully said of the work of Childs and Whitney, and their fellows of the 
Tract Society, the tendency was toward imitation of steel. A generation had arisen in England, 
unmindful of the artist engravers, and whose new aim was only refinement, the perfection of 
mechanism. “As fine as steel” was taken as a compliment. The prettiness of such English 
work became the fashion elsewhere. Fine they called it: but it was only minute, mean and 
feeble, and pretty. 

To so sweeping a condemnation of fineness let me at once acknowledge the possibility of 
exceptions, taking special note of one, a book swz generis, printed for private circulation in 1862 
by the State of Massachusetts,— Harris’s /usects injurious to Vegetation. Here the fineness is 
not a weak endeavor to hide bad work, nor from ignorance of what was meant. The insects 
(of which I can give but a few, enough though to show the character of all), drawn from 
nature by Sonrel and Burckhardt, needed most absolutely exact rendering, to the representation 
not only of form and color, but of difficult textures also; and the engraver, Henry Marsh, was 
therefore fully justified in his microscopic treatment. No such book had been done before, nor 
will it ever be surpassed [though some similar cuts, — moths, etc..—engraved by Mallory, in 
1869, for the St. Louis Extomological Fournal, are nearly if not quite as good]. It is work not 
only of patience and remarkable eyesight, but also of true artistic skill; showing, too, in the 
comparison of the steel plates with the wood-cuts, that there are powers of expression in wood 
which cannot be equalled by the rival process. The book is unique; and, printed in a manner 
worthy of the illustrations by the late A. K. P. Welch, of the University Press, Cambridge, 
Mass., proves what can be accomplished when care and time faithfully subserve artistic talent. 
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Surely, when I exclaim against fine work, it is not such fine work as this. But everything has 
My censure is aimed at the fineness that superseded healthier art (in England first, 


its place. 











ENGRAVED BY HENRY MARSH. 


From Harris’s “ Insects injurious to Vegetation.” 


as before said) in that era of commonness out of which 
arose the gift-books, “ éd7ztions de luxe,’ books illustrated, 
not because the text required it, but merely for the sake 
of pseudo-adornment and embellishing: a trade endeavor 
to produce something more attractive than ordinary. No 
fault this of the publisher, whose business is not so much 
to educate or encourage the producer as to sell the pro- 
duce. Nor do I blame the artist so employed for meet- 


ing the market requisitions. It is not stipulated by his 
employers that he shall neglect the higher things in art 
while caring for the saleable refinement. Fine and small 
work, beyond the insect world, may be good, and need 
not be weak. I do but take note of a too prevailing 
tendency, and even noting it have praise to give. 
Earliest of these art-luxuries in this country were the 
Irving books, already credited with talent. Then there 
was Dr. Holland’s Bitter-Sweet, brought out by the elder 
Scribner: designs by E. J. Whitney, engravings not above 
the level. A more important work was Palmer’s Folk 
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Songs (Scribner, 1866-7), important in the opportunity afforded, by a long array of designers, 
for the engravers to display themselves. The list of engravers upon it is a long one also; but 
there is little variety of treatment. Despite the publisher’s liberality, the book rather marks the 
ebb of engraving talent, at best an average of creditable mediocrity. This may be in part 
owing to the unpractised draughtsmen. Not a few were young hands upon the wood. The 
same apology may be made for Enoch Arden (Ticknor & Fields, 1865-6). The drawings there 
are by Darley, Vedder, La Farge, and Hennessy; and queer enough, except those by the 
accustomed hand of Darley, they must have been. The engravers— Marsh, J. A. Bogert, 


Anthony, Davis, Berlett, Kilburn & Mallory, Morse, and Annin—may be forgiven for any 


failure. Nevertheless, the book is worth notice for some originality of treatment, at least an 
endeavor to escape from the bondage of 

routine, by closer attention to the peculi- 

arities of the draughtsmen. Other gift- 

books followed in swift and regular suc- 

cession. Those of Messrs. Ticknor & 

Fields, Fields, Osgood, & Co., and James 

R. Osgood & Co., daintily produced under 

the tasteful supervision of Mr. Anthony, 

were not without useful influence on the 

art, — better drawings helping toward bet- 

ter engravings. Appleton & Co., as well 

sieiciea sui tiie deecuieialion: as the houses just named, had their share 

Views “SespBened” Published ty Vieldi, Oued, & Co in fostering a higher class of design; aid- 

. ing it also, so far as glazed paper would 
allow, by good printing. I need but pass- 
ingly notice these books, all probably well 
known to my readers. From the Boston 
firm issued, in 1866-7, Lowell’s Vision of 
Sir Launfal, with ten small designs by 
Eytinge, engraved by Anthony; in 1868-9, 
Tennyson’s Locksley Hall, with nineteen 
cuts by Anthony, after Hennessy; and in 
1869-70, Whittier’s Swow-Bound, I think 
the daintiest gift-book of them all, —some 
forty small drawings by H. Fenn, his early 
careful work, a few engraved by me, but 
most by Anthony and of his best, —sub- 
jects and drawing well suited to his graver, 


ENGRAVED BY ANTHONY. 


Published by Fields, Osgood, & Co 


—honest while refined. I would especially 
point out those on pages II, 17, 123, the 
lower one on page 28, and others on pages 
51,57, and 69. Dickens’s Christmas Carol 
(Anthony again) appeared in the same 
year; followed in 1870-1 by Winter Poems, 
illustrated by Fenn, Homer, Griswold, 
Hennessy, Eytinge, Martin, McEntee, and 
Fredericks. Then came a large quarto, 
Hennessy’s drawings of Edwin Booth in 


ENGRAVED BY ANTHONY. his principal characters, some of the cuts 


From ** Mabel Martin.” Published by James R Osgood & Co. in which had previously appeared in Every 
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Saturday, hardly therefore to be classed 
in the series I am chronicling; and in 
1875-6 and following years Whittier’s 
Vabel Martin, Longfellow’s Skeleton in 
Armor and Hanging of the Crane, and 
Ilawthorne’s Scarlet Letter: the figure 
subjects in these four by Mary A. Hal- 
lock (now Mrs. Foote), the landscapes by 
Waud and T. Moran, the initials and or- 
namental work by Harley and Ipsen; the 
engraving chiefly by Anthony. In the 
early part of the same gift period, before 
the beginning of their Magazine, Scribner 
& Co. brought out Dr. Holland’s Kathrina 
(1868-9) and Mrs. Browning’s Lady Ger- 
aldine (1869-70), both numerously illus- 
trated by Hennessy, the Kathrina having 
also some landscapes by Griswold. In 
both books the engraving goes under my 
name. In the Lady Geraldine 1 had the 
help, for almost all the landscape part, of 
Alfred Harral, my fellow-worker in early 
years. The Kathrina was entirely my 
own. In it I may point out some differ- 
ence of style, the white-line method being 
followed throughout. -In 1868 the Ameri- 
can Tract Society produced the Women — 
of the Bible, already referred to, with ENGRAVED BY ANTHONY. 

drawings by F. A. Chapman, some of From “The Scarlet Letter.” Published by James R. Osgood & Co. 
them of excellent feeling and finish engraved by Hayes. Nor were Messrs. Appleton & Co. idle. 
I find between the above-given dates, published by them, Bryant’s Song of the Sower (1870-1), 
with forty-two engravings; Bryant’s Story of the Fountain (1871-2), forty-two engravings; 
Bryant’s Little People in the Snow (1872-3), with designs by Fredericks; and by Fredericks 
also, A Midsummer Night’s Dream ;—the last two engraved by Bobbett, with tint behind the 
black-line work, —very effective. The Dream is altogether an imposing book. 

These gift-books, produced with much care and at great cost, however differing in merit, 
and whatever of demerit the critic may impute to them, certainly afforded practice and encour- 
agement to both designers and engravers. If full advantage were not taken by commensurate 
improvement, whether in drawing or in engraving, the fault lay not with the publishers. For a 
further great incentive to good work we are indebted to the enterprise of Messrs. Appleton in 
the issue of the most important book of landscape that has appeared in this country, their 
Picturesque America, now complete in two handsome volumes, but first published in monthly 
parts, in 1872, ’73, ’74. The imperial quarto size of the page gave scope to the engraver; and 
there was no more need either for the weakening refinement of small book-work or for the 
haste of newspaper requiring. The best landscapes engraved in this country (and nothing of 
later years in England will equal them) are to be found here. I have gone carefully through 
the two volumes, picking out without reference to names what seemed to me the best, —the 
most artistic, the most effective, the best also in manipulation, —and it may be well, if only for 
the sake of any of my readers desirous of perceiving differences of treatment, to make some 
attempt at classifying these. I take the first volume. 
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I think nothing more satisfactory 
is to be found in this than the work 
of F. O. Quartley, an Englishman, 
but I suppose sufficiently acclimated 
to be noticed in the history of 





American engraving. Always firm 







and honest (terms to be repeated 
because expressing the first qualifi- 
cations of an engraver), his cuts are 
sure to print well. They are also 






to be commended for artistic atten- 





tion to differences and for careful 
gradating of color. I would rank 


him first among the Picturesque 





Americans. The cuts I signalize as 










his best (there are none bad, though 
of course there is a perceptible dif- 
ference of merit, of carefulness, of 
success in rendering his subject) are 
Castle Head, Mount Desert (page 1), 
the Zennessce (page 52), Chattanooga 
(page 57), the French Broad (page 
133), the Extrance to Weyer’s Cave 
(page 212), the Yellowstone (page 
292), and Niagara and Under the Falls (pages 432, 437): all admirable for both mechanism 
and feeling. These are all from drawings by Harry Fenn. Harley, I think, stands next to 
Quartley for general excellence: his engraving not so strong as Quartley’s, but with more 
variety as well as feeling, and always, from the cleanness of his line, easy for the printer. Of 
his I select the Lovers’ Leap (page 139), Cliffs above Dismal Pool (page 170), the Date Palm 
(page 189—rich in line), Extrance to Watkins Glen and Fairy Arch (pages 240, 285—of the 
same richness), Soda Springs (page 313), Luna Island in Winter (page 448), and /ce Forms 
(page 449): all very good, the last especially as an accurate representation of nature. These 
Harleys, also, are all by Fenn. Morse, whose general work most resembles Quartley’s,— not so 
decided, but with more sense of tone,—has a good cut, /utertor of Natural Tunnel (page 337), 
drawn by Sheppard, and one more characteristic of himself, Jazz Street, Buffalo, by Woodward 
(page 513). Filmer’s best, I would say, are Cliffs on the Yellowstone, and the First Boat on the 
Yosemite (pages 301, 308), by Fenn, Sentinel Rock (page 475), by J. D. Smillie, and Az the 
Mouth of Russian River (page 554), by R. Swain Gifford. There is good engraving, also, not 
too wearisomely to particularize, by Bogert, (page 84) the Natural Bridge, Virginia; by Lang- 
ridge, (pages 54, 113) Lookout Mountain and Mauch Chunk, (page 454) Trenton Falls, and 
(page 379) Hills near Moorfield—exceptionally good; by Karst, (page 257) Grist-Mills at 
East Hampton, and (pages 347, 350, 351) the Peaks of Otter, Natural Towers, and Fump 
Mountain; by N. Orr, (pages 177, 225, 377) Boat-Landing, Powder Mills, and Arched Strata; 
by Richardson, (pages 224, 433) Rising Sun and the Brink of the Horseshoe; by Halliwell, 
(page 277) a Planter’'s Home; by Bobbett, (page 429) Willamette Falls; by Anthony (pages 
441, 457) the Whirlpool, and High Falls, Trenton. 

I need not spend so many words upon the second volume, though in no respect inferior to 
the first. Enough to mention a few of the cuts that first strike me: Sizking Run above Tyrone, 
and Monument Rock (pages 144, 181), by Quartley; Diéal Rocks, Laramie Plains (page 171); 
by Filmer; Truckee River (page 193), by Morse; Pine Forest on the Susquehanna (page 213). 
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From “ Kathrina.”? Published by Scribner & Co. 
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by Langridge; O/d Mill, and Silver Cascade (pages 296, 297), by Harley; Ascent of Whiteface 
(page 414), by either Morse or Quartley, one of the most effective and at the same time the 
most delicate in the two volumes; and Walls of the Grand Canon (page 509), by Annin, which 
I would call the most careful and the best of the whole series. 





ASCENT OF WHITEFACE. 


From “ Picturesque America.’? Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


The English engravers (beside Quartley) here represented are Henry Linton, Measom, 
Cranston, Palmer, Alfred Harral, and myself. The work of the two first named is rather below 
than above the general average: the best I find, Goshen Pass (Vol. I. p. 352), by H. Linton, 
and Washington Rock (Vol. Il. p. 49), by Measom. Cranston has a good cut (Vol. II. p. 127), 
Looking South from South Mountain; Palmer a few in Vol. II., the best of which are Moss 
Glen Cascade (page 287), and the Ausable Chasm (page 415)—an excellent engraving, but 
wanting transparency in the water. Alfred Harral has many in both volumes. I would call 
attention to Calking on the Neversink (page 178), Gorge of the Yellowstone (page 296), and 
Mill on the Antietam Road (page 335), all in Vol. I., as specimens of his ability. It will not 
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hurt the engraver to compare these English cuts with the American, to note what differences o{ 
style may obtain. All such rivalry and friendly comparison helps to understanding. For this 
reason I may be suffered to speak also of my own endeavors. Surely not with bragging intent, 


but because I have sought to express the drawings under my hand in a fashion somewhat 


different from that of my fellow-engravers. In landscape subjects the drawings are usuall) 


worked in with Indian ink or sepia, and the engraver has to find the lines most appropriate to 
the same. There are exceptions to this manner of drawing, —as, for instance, the Pize Forest by 
Langridge (Vol. II. p. 213), a great part of which might have been drawn in pencil lines and 
engraved fac-simile; and the same peculiarity occurs in the light edges of vignettes, and in the 
lighter portions of other cuts,—light trees and grasses especially. Still, the mass of landscape 
drawing is tint; and, as said before, the engraver has to express that in lines. The fault of 
which I accuse almost all work of later days is that the engraver seems to care only for color, 
for the general effect of his cut, neglecting the making out of forms and the expression of 
different substances, letting two or three sets of unmeaning lines serve for everything. I hold 
that, on the contrary, the engraver should be always aware of the many differences of form and 
substance, texture, nearness, distance, etc., and use his graver as he would a pencil in distinctly 
and accurately rendering them. This is what I at least try to do, and for this I claim some 
distinction for my work. Beyond the recognition of this endeavor I do not ask for notice or 
especial praise. And while I may point out those of my cuts which I think are the best 
exponents of my theory and practice, I am free to confess that my work in other respects may 
fall short of others’. To give but one instance: I have done nothing of the same clearness, 
which means fitness for printing, nothing with so pure a line (taken only as line), as what will 
be found most noticeably in Quartley’s engravings. In comparison with his my cuts in this 
Picturesque America have been generally coarse and harsh; yet I no less insist on the theory 
advanced above. Enough said, perhaps, to explain my position. I may now name what I con- 
sider the best of my work as examples, notwithstanding any failure on my part, of what should 
be aimed at by the engraver. The engraver may like to know also what an old hand would 
pick out as his best, not for finish so much as for sound work and expression. 

In Vol. I., Spouting Horn (page 9), coarse, but every line drawn; TZower Falls (page 305), 
of the same character; Berkeley's Seat (page 373). In Vol. IIL., Catskill Falls (page 121); 
Glimpse of Lake Champlain (page 281); Looking toward Smuggler’s Notch (page 286); Pulpit 
Rock, Nahant (page 395); and Marble Canton (page 507). These are sufficient to indicate my 
ground of comparison; and, if the inquiry have interest, it can be pursued further. 

Of Picturesque Europe, immediately following Picturesque America, I need, on account of its 
similarity, say but little. The illustrations, most of them engraved in England, are not on the 
whole so good as the American work. Those by Harley and Morse (there is one by Morse, 
a Windmill at Rye, Vol. I. p. 85, more vigorous than usual with him) are certainly much 
superior, both in feeling and in manipulation, to the multitude which passes with the name of 
Whymper, many of which are coarse in the worst sense of the word. It may be worth while 
for the student of engraving to refer to one at page 120, Vol. I., Burnham Beeches, if only to 
see the extreme of vulgarity — pretentious commonness, with utter disregard of what an artist 
understands as quality or value: coarse (Pannemaker out-Pannemakered), bold as ignorance, 
and most absurdly and unfortunately emphasized by contrast with a steel plate (also of the 
Beeches) immediately following. I name this as a specimen of mistaken daring, not as a sample 
of work called after Whymper, whose name is Legion. There are many good cuts with his 
ascription. Also others that I would like to notice, but wanting names I cannot speak of them 
as American or English. All exceptions allowed, the engraving in the Europe is not equal to 
that of the earlier work. In both books, however, I venture to assert that the average engrav- 


ings on wood have more artistic merit than the finer and yet more mechanical steel plates. 


W. J. LINTON. 








WALLS OF THE GRAND CANON. 


ENGRAVED BY ANNIN. 


FROM PICTURESQUE AMERICA, PUBLISHED BY D. APPLETON & CO. 














ARTIST AND AMATEUR. 


(Concluded from page 342.) 





HAVE stopped thus to notice a case where the highest creative 
power was developed, not unconsciously, but in the artificial 
white-heat of culture and criticism, in order to point to the fact 





that this power was not directly nurtured. Turn to any account 
of the growth of poetic and dramatic art in Germany, and we 
shall see how the intensely earnest and scientific and consciously 
applied culture was addressed to the critical and appreciative 
senses, how those senses were diffused and refined and directed, 
and how from their fertile and favorable soil sprang, self-develop- 





ing, the splendid flowers of creative genius. Better still, turn to 
the writers themselves, and see how they worked. Read Winckel- 
mann and the famous Hamburg Dramaturgy ; read Goethe's 
critical papers, and Schiller’s, and the correspondence that passed between these two; read a 
vast multitude of similar writings and reported conversations on similar themes. We shall see 
how the German people was exhorted and instructed, by those who had its zsthetic advance so 
passionately at heart, to become, not artists, but wise and loving amateurs. We shall see how 
appreciation is held up as an aim complete in itself, worthy of all effort and productive of all 
delight. We shall see that the greatest modern minds have counted it among their chiefest 














powers and privileges. We shall perhaps learn from their teachings, if we have not already from 
our own intuitions, that judgment and enjoyment are synonymous terms, or at least that the latter 
must be but faint, lame, wavering, and tormentingly unsatisfactory, unless chastened and enlight- 
ened by the former. “Il y a trois choses,” says Fontenelle, “que j’ai beaucoup aimées sans y 
rien comprendre: les femmes, la peinture et la musique.” We will allow that it is at least an 
open question, one to be decided in each individual case by taste and experience, whether woman- 
kind gains or loses in attraction when strangeness gives place to knowledge. «In art it is zo¢t an 
open question. Color and outline, melody, harmony, and poetic imagery, can give pleasure, it is 
true, to the most uncultivated eye and ear. But what is such pleasure to the pleasure of the 
initiated, whose senses are dilated to perceive a thousand graces of outline and witcheries of color, 
a thousand imaginative meanings, a thousand waves and pulses of melody, a thousand shades and 
combinations and intensifications of harmony utterly and forever hidden from the untrained eye 
and ear? Nor is this by any means all. We must add the pleasure which to him who under- 
stands is often higher than all, —the pleasure that comes from the acute appreciation of human 
effort and achievement, from the power to follow the course of the artist’s mind and hand as he 
mastered his at first chaotic thought, as he controlled the apparently overpowering difficulties 
of technique, as he thought thoughts and saw visions which he alone could think and see, 
creating, at the same time, the language to make them tangible. The untrained sight-seer stands 
before one of the world’s great pictures,—a Rubens, we will say, a Rembrandt, a Titian, a 
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Veronese, a Velasquez, or the Sistine Madonna. He will scarcely be so obtuse as not to 
receive an impression of pleasure from each. He enjoys the exuberant richness of Rubens’s 
color, or the force of Rembrandt's lights and shades. He enjoys the stately, rhythmic figures 
of Veronese, the superb manhood and womanhood of Titian’s models. And he gazes with 
delighted awe, be sure, at the divinity of Raphael’s mother and child. But half of even this 
most evident beauty slips past him, while he is quite unconscious that there is something 
more he does not seize. With a great deal of the beauty, he misses, moreover, most of the 
wonderfulness of art. For art is not like science,—its mysteries are not greatest on the surface; 
they increase rapidly with our knowledge. The untrained eye, missing the difficulties, will feel 
no intense sympathy with their successful overthrow. It will never see the audacious wrestling 
of Rubens with his mighty masses of seemingly intractable color, never perceive the subtle yet 
daring way in which Rembrandt’s brush uses brown and yellow to give us sunlight and color 
and the blackness of darkness and the vividness of actual existence. It will never suspect the 
scientific planning of Veronese’s composition, so casual in appearance, the scientific grace of 
his most careless draperies. It will never suspect the solid, flawless perfection of Titian’s touch, 
the breadth of his palette, the impossible life of his flesh and eyes and attitudes. It will not 
marvel at the way in which the Sistine Madonna seems to have been dreamt upon the canvas, 
so thin, so vaporous the painting, so unconscious the ¢echnigue. Still less, perhaps, will it see 
why Velasquez should be called the painter’s painter. In Raphael’s Madonna we have an almost 
entire suppression of visible technique, in itself of course the most marvellous technical success, — 
we have a result that seems to have ignored ways and means, to have been consolidated from 
some magic exhalation of the artist’s brain. In a portrait by Velasquez, on the other hand, we 
have the most visible sober, solid, realistic, yet noble and elevated way of working. The result 
is as magnificent in another way as Raphael’s, as marvellous and inspiring to the trained eye, 
as utterly unappreciable by the untrained. 

Nor must I forget another factor in the intense enjoyment of the true amateur,—the factor 
that represents historical knowledge as distinct from technical. Even if we can appreciate ideas 
and modes of thinking, ways and methods of work, technical successes partial or complete, we 
yet do so but confusedly if their chronological order, contained in, and itself helping to explain, 
the general history of civilization, be ignored. A Cimabue hanging next a Raphael would be 
passed over in disdain by the sight-seer to whom Raphael and Cimabue are but names, undated 
and unexplained. And his disdain would be bestowed as well upon the reverent awe of his 
companion, who might know more and better, and see, therefore, through the imperfections and 
uglinesses of the canvas a mighty triumph of human skill, a mighty step forward in the bewil- 
dering march of human achievement. 

I pause to remember that I am preaching what should be the baldest truisms. But are they 
such? Are they not truths accepted, perhaps, as I have said, when presented to us for definite 
acceptance or rejection, but ignored, overridden, daily and hourly in our practice? We go 
abroad in flocks summer after summer, girls for a finishing winter, collegians in vacation to 
whom a European trip is becoming as indispensable as the “ grand tour” to the contemporaries 
of Chesterfield, graduates with their fresh diplomas seeking the higher testimony of some German 
institution. And the older generation goes too, not, perhaps, in search of definite instruction, 
but of as much mental rest and pleasure as can be won in the given time. In the programme 
of all, whether seekers for knowledge or for amusement, the churches and galleries and concert- 
rooms and theatres of the Continent hold the most prominent place. But how do we go 
prepared to profit by them for knowledge or for pleasure? We too often expect the mere will 
to take the place of the power to enjoy them. We expect them, not only to offer us a rich 
repast, but to reveal the use of the dormant senses by which we are to taste it. Only through 
study of the highest art, it is true, can we comprehend that art. But we cannot study it unpre- 
pared; unprepared, we cannot even approach within ear-shot of its teachings. Those of us who 
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are endowed with some special love for art and perception of its more palpable beauties pick 
up in the course of time a great deal of empirical knowledge, and work our way back to first 
principles through the studies and reflections that should have been preparatory. There are 
many of us who can tell the same story. Turned adrift in the first great picture-gallery 
we chanced upon, we experienced a vague sense of pleasure in the presence of its canvases 
for which we could give no sure reason even to ourselves, while the names of the great 
masters, unspecialized among themselves and conceived in no general system whatever, carried 
to our ears but a vague impression of traditional renown. By dint of much seeing, their 
specialties ranged themselves in something like order; by dint of much reading, their places in 
xsthetic history became severally defined. Ill-founded, borrowed, crude, or spasmodic admirations 
and dislikes had one by one to be discarded, and more solid opinions built up in their stead. 
Author after author, too, like painter after painter, seemed at first a revelation, then a confusing 
influence, then a clog to be cast away. From Mrs. Jameson we went to Ruskin, from Ruskin 
to Taine, from Taine to Schnaase, from Schnaase, with wide open and enlightened eyes, back to 
our pictures, as the only true correctives, the only absolute revelation. But, although passed 
over inevitably one by one, these stages were not unnecessary. There is no royal road to 
amateurship. Boys and girls cannot begin on the Gzoconda and the Elgin marbles, for example. 
But the point I would make is, that they do so begin on Pheidias and Michelangelo and 
Rembrandt, and before they can profit by them must work back to the beginning, to the simple 
observation of nature and the primary rules of art, and then forward again to Rembrandt and 
Angelo and Pheidias. If preliminary study had been done at home, all this time would have been 
saved, all this confusion of spirit avoided. Galleries that furnished fragmentary instruction — or, 
alas! only bored us more than we dared confess—would have been Edens of divine delight. 
Picture after picture would have given us, not the lesser knowledge that could elsewhere have 
been gained, but the final revelation it alone could furnish. There might be a truer study of 
art carried on in every home than the attendance at drawing classes, the dabbling in water-colors, 
the so-called decoration of pottery to which we are accustomed. Results that now are so often 
but unmixed harm to the esthetic sense of the student, unmingled distress to the eye of every 
educated observer, would be exchanged for very positive blessings. A sympathetic acquaintance 
with social history, a trained understanding of artistic technics, an acutely sensitive eye, a 
craving for beauty in its noblest forms, and an appreciation of it in its slightest and most eva- 
nescent, —these are the glories and delights of the true amateur, and these may be drawn from 
the study of materials open to every dweller in cities. The process of acquiring them would 
soon be as delightful to the student as the exercise of his feeble manual powers, and the world 
would be saved a vast quantity of untrained and false, and therefore contaminating, art. We 
should be spared the grotesque trophies of many sorts we know so well. And perhaps before 
a great while it would be impossible to find ladies capable of thinking themselves innocently, 
yea, even worthily, employed in sticking colored pictures on ginger-jars and drain-pipe,— 
capable of calling the burlesque effect ‘decorative art.” 

Surely these results would be valuable in themselves, quite apart from any preparatory worth 
they might have in relation to foreign travel. Nor are the things we see abroad the only ones 
for which we need preparation. Beautiful original art is to be found this side of the water; 
and here, too, it is unappreciated and misunderstood, approached in timid ignorance, in crude 
self-assertion, or in the apathy which denies its title to be understood or loved. It is want of 
training, not want of appreciative capacity, that must answer for the ignorance we hear displayed 
at our annual exhibitions, and in presence of the exquisite foreign pictures we have so con- 
stantly within reach. To be convinced of this, take an average boy of sixteen, I will say. 
Spend a few hours in a gallery with him, not in talking artistic transcendentalism, but in prac- 
tical speech about rules and methods, about natural aims and limitations and possibilities, about 
past achievements and present successes, in practical hints as to the observation of line and 
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color and perspective and composition. Let him see half a dozen artists at work for half an 
hour. You will be surprised, perhaps, at the immediate result. I dare not try to limit the event- 
ual results when the love and knowledge so planted become second nature and a priceless part 
of life. 

I will add, by the way, what I might perhaps assume would surely be taken for granted, — 
that, to gain this love and knowledge, practical work on the part of the student is often neces- 
sary, always most desirable. But it should be true, not false, amateur work; undertaken, that 
is, for the purpose of learning, not for pastime or with an eye to the intrinsic value of the 
product. Patient hours spent over a drawing from a cast, a copy of a clever water-color, a 
repetition of an etching or a pencil-sketch by a master hand, are spent to great advantage, if 
at their close we tear up our paper with a truer feeling for the difference between original and 
copy, a truer realization of the problems of art, a truer sympathy with the modes of work that 
conquer them. Goethe, for example, did right amateur work when he drew for a year from the 
antique in Rome, not for the sake of his drawings or of the skill of hand he might possibly 
gain, but as a preparation and help toward writing his /phigenia. 

Pass from painting to its sister arts. We shall, at all events, note one improvement. Neither 
in sculpture nor in architecture is much work possible as a mere pastime or “ accomplishment.” 
But in the matter of trained knowledge and rational love we are even worse off. Architecture 
offers one of the most constant sources of pleasure to the traveller, needs more than any other 
art some preliminary knowledge from which enjoyment may spring, and can be especially well 
taught in its rudiments from books and plates. Yet it is more neglected than any other branch; 
and this although it is the one practical and absolutely necessary art,—the one art which we 
cannot stop practising, in which, if we do not do well, we must continue to do badly. 

It is, however, when we come to music that we find the greatest damage done by present 
modes of thinking and of teaching. Music is all-important to us as the characteristic art of our 
century, the one that seems best fitted to modern needs and powers. So here especially we 
should try to realize the maximum of possible understanding and accomplishment with the 
minimum of wasted effort or false result. Unfortunately, it is in music that the spheres of artist 
and amateur, and their respective claims upon our attention, are most hopelessly confused. 
There is much excuse for us, to be sure, in the fact that here, more than in any other art, the 
two spheres overlap one another. The conditions of musical creation are peculiar. The com- 
poser produces no concrete result which appeals directly to the appreciative sense of his 
contemporaries, and lasts age after age, bearing its own witness to his intentions, expressing 
itself and him without need of another’s intermeddling. His genius is locked up in mute hiero- 
glyphics, which disclose their secrets to the ear only at the deliberate call of trained performers. 
Between artist proper and amateur proper stands a third figure, not creative, not merely re- 
ceptive, but interpretive. And as one human mind cannot touch the work of another without 
altering it, the interpreter must become paraphraser and commentator also. The training of this 
interpreter is, therefore, of the utmost consequence. It will hardly be contested that a vast 
amount of time is spent with us in the “study of music,” with comparatively small results. I 
believe the results are so small, because, while the majority of those now trained as interpreters 
should be trained as hearers and appreciators only, those whose endowments fit them to become 
interpreters receive an education addressed to their fingers and their voices only, not to their ears 
and intelligences, and receptive, appreciative powers. There may be rare teachers whose methods 
are different. I have never met one in this country who, unless “theory” were deliberately re- 
quired and taught, strove to accompany physical drill by any real instruction in the appreciation 
of music as distinct from the technicalities of its rendering, 





at least with beginners. Such in- 
struction is given, if at all, only to the most advanced scholars, who show great desire to obtain 
it, while it should be used from the beginning to cultivate that very desire. Girls trained for 
years, with fingers capable, perhaps, of very good technical performance, “ complete” their 
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musical education in possession of no more actual knowledge of music than when they began 
it as little children. The barest facts connected with the history and explaining the practice of 
her art are unknown to the average “ accomplished musician,’—the names of its masters are 
but shadows to her. Ask her to name the dozen greatest in chronological order, and give the 
slightest characterization of the aims and peculiar merits of each. Ask her to judge intelli- 
gently of the style and capabilities of rival performers on her own instrument. Ask her, after 
frequenting symphony concerts for years, whether she knows by sight and name the very instru- 
ments of the orchestra, or can follow the tone and understand the rvé/e of each in the harmony 
of all. Ask her, fresh from Wilhelmj’s feet, to explain the first principles of violin ‘technique, 
to justify her enthusiasm by some rough estimate of the difficulties he had to surmount, and 
the methods he could use to surmount them. These are but elementary things, yet you will get 
few and most uncertain answers. Even the technical results of present methods cannot be called 
satisfactory. In a roomful of girls, who have sat for years a couple of hours daily on their 
piano stools, we shall be lucky to find one who can play so much as a Strauss waltz with 
proper time and rhythm and accent. The results, in personal pleasure to the performer, are 
smaller still. How often do we hear it said, “I have given up my music, —I never could make 
much out of it. But I am not sorry I studied it, for I am so much better able to appreciate 
what I hear.” What has been the price paid for this ability? One, two, often three or more 
hours daily, for perhaps ten years, spent in mechanical drudgery, hateful to the drudge and 
tormenting to her hearers. The result—a supposed gain in appreciative power. We know but 
too well, however, what the average graduate’s appreciation amounts to,—often it is no iota 
greater than her brother’s, who “does not know one note from another.” Might it not be 
possible to train, in some way, the appreciative sense, without this horrible waste of time and 
energy? 

But, it may be objected, music more than any other art is a matter of the emotions, not of 
the reason. It appeals to us or it does not appeal to us, and there is an end of it. Interpreters 
are necessary and must be trained, but amateurs in the strict sense must cultivate themselves, 
if at all, by constant hearing, not by theoretical instruction. Yet an hour of intelligent listening 
under intelligent guidance is worth days of passive, unenlightened hearing. And it is this 
intelligent listening and guidance that it would be well to substitute very often for technical 
drill, and always well to use as an accompaniment and explanation and stimulant in that drill. 
And, moreover, even when we ask most earnestly for better taught interpreters, we must 
remember that it is but a small part of music that can ever be interpreted by private per- 
formers. To enjoy the vaster body of concerted and operatic art, appreciation is alone neces- 
sary. And though music appeals to the emotions, it is through means that can be intellectually 
grasped, and must be so grasped if emotional delight is to reach and sustain its highest level. 

I have no knowledge from which to formulate a curriculum, however elementary. It is chiefly 
the thought of my own years of endeavor and their puny results which makes a change of aim 
seem so necessary to me; it is the sense that it would have been very easy to acquire long 
ago, under proper guidance, so much more than has been painfully and imperfectly acquired in 
later years. I would merely suggest that every child, with the exception of those hopeless ones 
afflicted with the just realized deficiency called “note deafness,” whether the practice of voice 
or instrument be superadded or no, should be trained in the rudiments and general outlines of 
musical science, — both acoustics and counterpoint here understood. These things in their main 
outlines are no more difficult, in spite of the prejudice against them, than the mathematics and 
natural science now taught to school-girls. Mastery is one thing; a knowledge sufficient to 
follow ang comprehend the mastery of others is a different thing. Instruction such as this 
should be supplemented by the history of the art, and above and before all by careful render- 
ing, in the pupil’s hearing, of all varieties of parlor music, and careful explanations and rehearsals 
on the piano-forte of the concerted and dramatic pieces he has heard or is about to hear. One 
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hour a day for one year only, spent in such a way, would surely lay in almost every mind the 
foundation of a sincere and intelligent love for music; while, to the really gifted scholar, its 
value would be incalculable, and its delight would sweeten and rationalize the routine of “ prac- 
tising,” which in his case would be its natural accompaniment. 

Dramatic art resembles music in that it also requires for its completest rendering an inter- 
preter between author and public. But the need is not quite so absolute here. The drama can 
be read from the printed page, as music cannot. But equally with music it demands better-trained 
auditors before it can advance among us, before its interpreters can be more worthy and skilful. 
Not to the actor, but to the spectator, did Lessing direct the Hamburg Dramaturgy. And 
Goethe, from his arm-chair in the pit at Weimar, cast a more observant eye towards his audi- 
torium than even towards his stage. 

There seems, in conclusion, to be but one art for whose practice we Anglo-Saxons are just 
now entirely qualified, whose organic laws we understand by instinct, whose natural demands we 
intuitively fulfil. We do not make the blunders with regard to literature that crowd upon us 
when we philosophize over the other arts, or when we essay their exercise. Here, at least, we 
do not make a man’s professions the measure of his practice; but by his practice alone and 
absolutely we gauge his rank and bestow his title. It would go but little way, indeed, to 
excuse vague and formless, or angular and unskilful attempts at poetry, were they labelled 
“amateur.” A _ school-girl’s silly verses would hardly meet with the indulgence she finds for 
her ill-drawn plaques or piano pyrotechnics. Nor, on the other hand, is an author who does 
not “labor for his daily bread” accorded a lower step on Parnassus than his compeers who 
do. In literature, at least, we understand pretty well that art or no art bears simple witness to 
its creator as an artist or a bungler. 

The question of creative power, by the way, has dropped quite out of sight. Nor is it 
desirable to pick it up again at the fag end of our pages. I may close, however, with a word 
from Emerson, where he says, “’T is always hard to go beyond your public. If they are satisfied 
with cheap performance, you will not easily arrive at better. If they know what is good and 
require it, you will aspire and burn until you achieve it.” Let us remember that our children 
will be the public for our artists of the future. 


M. G. VAN RENSSELAER. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XI.—SAMUEL COLMAN. 


AMUEL COLMAN was born in Portland, Me., in 1832, but has resided in 
New York from an early age, excepting some years which he spent in 
Europe. “I have for many years been a collector of etchings,” writes Mr. 
Colman, “and first attempted etching in 1867, but after several years of 
trial gave it up on account of difficulty in having plates printed in a satis- 
factory manner. When the New York Etching Club was founded, in 1877, 





and its members came into possession of presses of their own, I took it up 
again with new zest, and etched the first plate from nature, J/ount Desert, the following season, 
The same year (1877) I etched several more plates from nature, of which the O/d A/i// is the best. 
Commissions from publishers now began to come in, and stimulated the artists to more careful 
work. In consequence, during the past year I have devoted much time to endeavoring to over- 
come the difficulties of the art. The demand for printers has now become so great, that several 
have been found who equal the best in Europe. This in turn has given the etchers new heart, 
and so the two arts act on each other..... I feel that one of the most desirable features of 
etching is to give as much as possible the quick lines an artist makes with pen or pencil that 
represent or stand for what he sees in nature. For although there are no lines to be seen in 
reality, still they stand for the movement in figure, cloud, and mountain, and suggest to the 
quick imagination more than the finished picture. This is the reason why artists and persons 
cultivated in art take so much pleasure in simple sketches.” 

Mr. Colman has destroyed most of his early plates. The list below given, like nearly all 
the lists previously published in this series, contains only those plates which the artist himself 
considers his best. 


Mount Desert, Me. FEtched, 1877, from nature. — Size of engraved surface, breadth 43"; height 3}". 
Old Mill, East Hampton, L. J. 1877, from nature. — B. 67's"; h. 4,95". 

Pacific Coast, California. —B. 63"; h. 45". 

The Lake Side.—B. 5}#"; h. 4". No margin. 

Rotterdam, Hlolland. —B. 34"; h. 34". 

Amsterdam, Holland. —B. 9"; h. 54". 

Amalfi, Italy. — B. 675"; h. 34". 

The Tower of Comares, Alhambra, Spain. —B. 3%"; h. 5%". No margin. 

Durham, England. —B. 7}"; h. 47%". Published with this number of the AMericaN Art Review. 


All these plates are signed with the interlaced initials S. C., with the exception of The Tower 
of Comares, which is signed in full. 

Mr. Colman’s plates, in good impressions, at once challenge attention by their richness of 
color and their marked individuality. The work of most artists betrays influences of some kind, 
frequently amounting to reminiscences, but these etchings of Mr. Colman’s stand absolutely by 
themselves alone. Their individuality may be due, perhaps, in a slight degree, to a certain 
mannerism. The love of line, of which the artist speaks in the letter quoted above, is occa- 
sionally carried to excess, producing a somewhat wiry effect, and the composition is apt to be 
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a trifle angular. These peculiarities, however, are more than compensated by the bold manage- 
ment of color, which, by a judicious use of contrasts, makes veritable color sketches of these 
abstracts of nature. Zhe Tower of Comares and The Lake Side are especially remarkable for 
their suggestiveness in this respect. One is tempted, indeed, to say that Mr. Colman is more 
successful as a colorist in his etchings than in his paintings. Witness the plate entitled 
Amsterdam, which recalls a number of similar pictures among the later productions of the 
artist’s brush. As an instance of poetical weirdness, of a treatment of both light and forms 
which one is in doubt whether to call supernatural or unnatural, but which, whatever it may be, 
takes powerful hold of the imagination, the third etching on the list, Pacific Coast, is worthy of 
a separate mention. 
It may unhesitatingly be affirmed that Mr. Colman’s plates are among the most interesting 
of the works so far produced by the etchers of America. 
S. R. KOEHLER. 





WALLACHIAN TEAM. 


PaINTED BY ADOLPH SCHREYER. ETCHED By WILLIAM UNGER. 









pO CHREYER’S works are as well known in America as they are in Europe, for there 
pe is hardly a private collection here which does not contain one or more of his 
paintings. It would be a waste of time, therefore, to dwell upon his merits. The 
etcher, also, is one of the world’s celebrities, whose productions speak for him 
more eloquently than even the most inspired pen could do. The etching is 
probably familiar to some of the readers of the REVIEW, as it appeared in Mr. Hamerton’s 
Portfolio of November, 1879. It may be well to note, however, that the title there given to it, 
Wallachian Posting, is erroneous. Schreyer’s picture of that name ( Wallachische Post) is an 
earlier production than the Wadlachian Team, if we may trust the explanatory text with which 
the etching was originally published by the Viennese Society for Reproductive Art. 


S. R. K. 
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Fig. 1. — FRAGMENT OF A BAS-RELIEF IN STUCCO. 


THE ANTIQUE 
MURAL PAINTINGS AND STUCCOS 


DISCOVERED NEAR THE FARNESINA. 





OU asked me to give you some account of the important 
mural paintings brought to light in the course of the 
excavations in the bed and along the banks of the Tiber, but 
it has been impossible for me until now to respond to your 
request, owing to the difficulties which I encountered in en- 
deavoring to procure photographs of the frescos and stuccos, 
without which, it seemed to me, my information would have 
remained incomplete. Having finally succeeded in obtaining 
these photographs, I send them to you with the present essay, 
so that they may enable your readers, the archzologists and 
the lovers of art in America, to form a concise idea of this 
marvellous discovery. 

It may be affirmed without a moment’s hesitation, and with- 
out the least exaggeration, that these paintings constitute a 
“find” of the first order, which will mark one of the culminating 

points in the history of antique art in the Eternal City. And I 

Me a ease as Bas-Reurr Wish it to be understood that I do not say this simply in view 

In STUCCO. of the very limited number of mural paintings thus far found 

in Rome and its environs: the fact remains true, even if we bear in mind all the monuments 

of this kind now known. For the paintings on the banks of the Tiber far surpass, in refine- 

ment of taste, as well as in skill of execution, the most beautiful frescos found in Pompeii and 

in Herculaneum, and demonstrate the difference which existed between the mansions of the rich 

patricians of the capital and the dwelling-houses in even the most important of the secondary 
cities. This discovery, indeed, has surpassed all that it seemed possible to imagine. 

I may pride myself upon having, at an opportune moment, called the attention of the Italian 
government and of the learned to the importance of examining the Tiber, and on having pro- 
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posed the archeological exploration of the bed of the river, at the bottom of which there must 
certainly be hidden treasures of incomparable value, whether they be considered from an artistic 
or from an historical point of view. In 1870, when the necessity of taking serious steps for the 
protection of the capital of Italy from the continual peril of inundation began to be talked of, 
I published a number of letters in the papers, and secured the co-operation of several compe- 
tent gentlemen in my endeavors to persuade the government to order regular excavations to be 
made in the bed of the river, before the mines and the dredging machines had had time to 
destroy the precious monuments heaped up within its borders as in a casket. What had _ hap- 
pened in other cities situated on rivers led me to hope for important and exceptional results in 
this city of Rome, which for centuries was the capital of the whole world; and the observations 
made on the progressive elevation of the ground were sufficient to establish in my mind the firm 
belief that, by a careful and systematic exploration of the bed of the Tiber, we should find, 


layer upon layer, as in turning over the leaves of a book, a connected series of historical and 
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I should never reach the end, 





























E | | if I were to try to recount here, 

- Zz ) = Dn, Y one by one, the difficulties which 

crm al) ai opposed my project. I have now 
ee - | Ri wy the satisfaction of being able to 
a; % y say that the occasional excavations 

c G / which became necessary as the 
as | Dama ] / work of enlargement proceeded, 

4 uy oe a}, demonstrated in the most convin- 

/ At cing manner the desirability of a 
, complete exploration. Weapons 


thrown away during the later ris- 


PSS a 


ings against the Papal government 
previous to 1870, coins of Pius IX. 
and of the Popes who preceded 
him, quantities of tools and utensils 
of divers metals, counterfeit coins, 
stamped leads, precious vases, superb fragments of glass, —these are some of the objects already 
found. In one place, where the dredging-machines happened to go below the usual depth, 


there were found pieces of agate and of amethyst, fragments of statuettes and of inscriptions, 
liturgic objects, etc. 




















Fig. 3. —GROUND PLAN. —Scale 1 : 400. 


As the dredgers do not penetrate to any very great depth, we have not 
yet been able to reach the more ancient deposits of the classical epoch. 

In the account of the excavations communicated to the Academy of the Lincez by Senator 
Fiorelli, the inscriptions were reproduced, and a number of them were again published last year 
in the Bulletin of the Roman Archzological Commission, so that it is possible to estimate their 
historical interest. Several of them, of the greatest importance for the topography of the ancient 
city, allude to the restoration of the bridge of Valentinian (the present Ponte Sisto) under 
the Lower Empire, when a triumphal arch was erected at the entrance to the bridge, surmounted 
by two colossal statues in bronze, of which numerous fragments have been found, together with 
the marble pedestal of one of them, with the feet still attached to it! This restoration or recon- 
struction of the bridge must have taken place between the years 366 and 367 of our era. As 
before said, I would never have dared to hope that it might be possible to reach such results, 
so useful to topographical and historical studies, in the course of these restricted excavations. 


1 Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale di Roma, Anno VI., No. 4, p. 241 e¢ seg.— Fiorelli, Motizie degli Scavi, 
November, 1878. 
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I will also cite the inscriptions which were found in the progress of the work at the 
Emporio. One of these mentions the corporation of the wine merchants, which, under the 
protection of Bacchus and of Mercury, owned the storehouses called celle Arruntiane et nove, 
situated on the same spot where, so many hundreds of years later, the banker Agostino Chigi 
was to build the palace and to lay out the gardens of the Farnesina,! outside the walls of the 
city. Of this commercial establishment, which, according to the inscription, was still in exist- 
ence in the year 102 of our era, many traces have been found, fragments of the columns of the 
porch, and great vases (dolia), several of which, in a good state of preservation, still show the 
mark of the manufacturer.” 

These discoveries were made at the depth of about three metres below the present surface, 
on the river-side, where the 
commerce in question was 
carried on by means of boats. 
A little farther on, in the di- 
rection of the Vatican, were 
found the ruins of the struc- 
tures which made the banks 
of the Tiber so delightful, 
and at the other extremity 
of the garden, only a short 
distance from the stream, and 
at a depth of about five 
metres, the workmen came 

















upon some walls ad opus reti- ONION 
culatum, decorated with paint- ‘ 
ings of extreme delicacy. 

It will easily be seen that 
this discovery offers a most 
striking proof of the rise in 
the level of the river. But 
I shall not stop to insist on 
the value of this very evi- 
dent demonstration, as my KARE re [SSOB005] [¢ : 
present purpose is to call —— 
your attention to the artistic 
beauties of the frescos and 
stuccos found in the exca- 
vated buildings. 
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Fig. 4. — DIAGRAM OF REAR WALL IN CHAMBER B. 


Antique mural paintings are rarely found in Rome. Nor will this fact cause astonishment 
when we consider the numberless vicissitudes to which the soil of the Eternal City has been 
exposed. Rome differs in this respect from Herculaneum and Pompeii. In these cities every- 
thing was preserved in such a marvellous way as almost to lead one to believe that the events 
which led to their destruction occurred so that posterity, after hundreds of years, might be able 
to form some idea of the grand style of painting in the classical epoch of antiquity from the 
exquisite beauty of the work done by mere house-painters. But however that may be, we may 
still say, in spite of the small number of mural paintings left to us in Rome, that the few which 
do exist represent the best taste of the great capital of antiquity. Who does not remember the 


1 It is well known, of course, that the Farnesina acquired the present name from its later owners, the Farnese family. 
2 Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Comunale, Anno VI., No. 2, p. 102. — Bulletin of the German A rcheological Institute, 
Anno 1879, p. 70. 
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Fig. 5. —DIAGRAM OF PART OF LEFT-HAND WALL IN CHAMBER B. 


admirable fresco of the A/dobrandini Marriage, discovered in the seventeenth century near the 
arch of Gallienus, on the Esquiline, and now preserved in the library of the Vatican? Nor 
does any guide fail to point out to strangers the beauties of the mural paintings, representing 
scenes from the legend of Ulysses, which may be seen in the same library, and which were 
brought to light by the excavations in the Via Graziosa. And in 1876 there was discovered in 
the grounds near the Porta Maggiore a columbarium, with a marvellously preserved frieze 
painted in fresco, exhibiting scenes from the primitive history of the Latins and Romans. 
This fresco, which has been commented upon by the most celebrated archzologists, is now 
shown at the Museum Kircherianum, together with the cinerary urns of the slaves and freedmen 
of the Gens Statilia, and a large number of inscriptions which tell us how the government of 
an important family was regulated in the early days of the Empire. An examination of these 
paintings shows that the buildings which contained them belonged to the most illustrious patri- 
cians: they indicate, therefore, the culminating point which this art had reached at the time 
when the Roman world was under the happy influence of the classical epoch. Their merit is 
not, indeed, inferior to that of the paintings found in the villa at Prima Porta, where the mag- 
nificent statue of Augustus was discovered, which is now exhibited in the Braccio Nuovo of the 
Vatican. This summer residence at Prima Porta, known as the villa of Livia, where the Imperial 
family inhaled the fresh air of the country, shows us halls ornamented with paintings of trees 
and fruit in the style affected by Ludius, the celebrated painter of the time of Augustus,! and 
so perfect in execution that we may well attribute them to the hand of Ludius himself? They 
are in no particular inferior to the paintings of the paternal mansion of Tiberius on the Palatine, 
one of the most important discoveries made in the Farnese Gardens. I dare not affirm that 
the remains of frescos which still exist in the baths of Titus, or, more properly speaking, in 
the various ruins left of the house of Nero, can give us an idea of the magnificence and the 
refinement of the imperial halls of this palace, as described by Suetonius. No one will deny the 
elegance of the ornaments on the vaulted ceilings, to which, according to a trustworthy tradi- 
tion, Raphael himself went for inspiration before he composed those sublime faztasias which, 
under the name of Raffaelesche, recall to us to-day the works of the great artist of Urbino. 
The ornamentation, in colored stucco, on the walls of the tombs discovered on the Via Latina 
in 1857, in the grounds called Corso, is decidedly superior to the work of a similar kind in the 


1 Pliny, H. V., XXXV. 116. 2 Brunn, Bull. ust. Corr. Arch., Anno 1863, p. 24. 
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Stabian baths at Pompeii. The 
same excavations in the Corso 
also brought to light a sepul- 
chral chamber, the arched ceil- 





ings of which, ornamented with 
medallions containing small fig- 








ures in relief, all in white stucco, 
were looked upon as specimens 
of the perfection of elegance 
and simplicity. 

But of all the paintings and 
stuccos discovered in Rome, and 





justly held to be evidences of 








antique art in its most advanced 
state, those recently unearthed 
in the excavations on the banks 














of the Tiber are the most per- 


Fig. 6. — DIAGRAM OF PART OF A CEILING, AS RESTORED FROM THE 
fect and the most admirable. FRAGMENTS. 


I shall leave it to Dr. Mau, who has made the Pompeian paintings the subject of extended 
studies, to discuss the causes which gave origin to this style of painting; and I shall leave it 
to the topographers of Rome to determine the purpose of this edifice, which remained out- 
side of the city proper, even after the Aurelian wall had been erected in the fourteenth or 
Transtiberine region. The reticular construction, the style of the stuccos, and the general 
character of the design, leave no room to doubt that we have before us a work of the time of 
Augustus, that age of gold when letters and arts flourished in Rome. To aid the reader in 
understanding the disposition of the building which contains the paintings and stuccos, I here 
give the plan of the ruins. (See Fig. 3.) 

On the 27th of March, 1879, at the depth of about five metres, and almost on the margin 
of the river, there began to appear a long ambulacrum (ambulatory, passage for walking), 
marked A on the plan, which, on the side towards the Farnesina, led to a series of chambers, 
still partly provided with their mosaic pavements. One half of this passage was decorated 
rather simply by means of architectural divisions, with a rectangle enclosing a small figure in 
the centre of each. In the other half, decorated in a similar but more refined style, there was 
painted upon the wall a black dado, divided by very elegant colonettes formed of aquatic 
plants, and by interlacing Cupids. The squares in the centres of the panels in this half were 
not placed upon a white ground, but were accompanied by small landscapes in color, with 
animals, of so fine a touch that they surpassed in delicacy the most carefully executed minia- 
tures. In pursuing the excavations in the direction towards the Tiber, the workmen came upon 
the upper part of a cudbiculum (bed-chamber), B on the plan, painted throughout in the most 
vivid colors, and the little subjects which were first brought to light gave a fair idea of the 
rare beauty of the whole. But hardly had our dazzled eyes begun to admire this treasure of 
art when the waters of the river, flowing in from all sides, again covered up the,ruins, and put 
a stop to the continuation of the work for more than a month, although all possible means 
were employed to draw off the water and save the paintings, which it was feared would be 
irreparably lost. Happily, however, the good quality of the stucco and of the colors enabled 
them to resist the action of the water; and, when the place had been drained again, our 
expectations were a thousand times surpassed at sight of this little chamber, which seemed to 
have been the dwelling-place of a goddess. Imagine the most brilliant vermilion spread every- 
where in profusion, greens, yellows, and ultramarines of the purest hue alternating with zones 
of ivory white, and all these so disposed as to rival in general harmony the most beautiful 
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tapestries of India or 
Persia. But in this bril- 
liant ensemble the be- 
holder gradually picked 
out a thousand charming 
details, now admiring 
the purity of the archi- 
tectural lines, now go- 
ing into ecstasies over 
the luxuriousness of the 
friezes, which seemed 
embellished by the finest 
embroideries, and then, 
again, wondering at the 
varied style of the fig- 
ures and other subjects. 

On the wall at the 
back of the chamber 





(see Fig. 4) there are == z SS . 
three subjects, the lar- Fig. 7. — FRAGMENT OF A BAS-RELIEF IN STUCCO. 

gest of which (see full-page illustration) represents the child Bacchus with his nurse and two 
female figures, somewhat to the rear, near a triumphal arch surmounted by a statue of Silenus. 
The paintings at each side, supported by two winged genii, are executed in simple outlines on 
a white ground. In one of them a seated female plays the lyre, while another female offers to 
her a palm-branch; in the second there are two female figures similarly posed, one of which 
also plays on a stringed instrument. In the upper part of this instrument there are seen several 
letters, which have given rise to a learned monograph published last year in the Gazette Musicale 
of Paris, the author of which recognized in these characters the musical notes used by the Greeks. 

Mural paintings of this kind on a white ground had never been seen before. Every one 
remembers the beautiful designs in monochrome on marble tiles from Herculaneum, as well as 
the paintings from the sarcophagus of Tarquinia, in the Etrusco-Egyptian Museum at Florence, 
and the admirable vases (/ekythot) of Athens, together with other specimens from Nola, or of 
Campanian manufacture, in which the painters obtained effects of the rarest elegance by means 
of simple outlines. But these Tiberine paintings stand absolutely by themselves. They reproduce 
chefs-d’euvre of a time anterior to the imitation of the archaic style, as seen on Greek vases. 

I shall not attempt a description of the architectural details on these walls, the upper parts 
of which are ornamented with victories, young girls of the greatest beauty, as the illustrations 
which you will no doubt have made from the photographs I send to you will enable your 
readers to form a better idea of the general arrangement than can be conveyed in words. The 
wall to the left of the entrance in chamber B (see Fig. 5) is occupied in the centre by a large 
picture representing, also in outlines on a white ground, with slight shading, the toilet of Venus. 
The goddess is seated upon a richly decorated seat, her feet resting upon a footstool, while a 
youthful attendant behind her places a veil on her head, and Cupid stands before her with the 
grand sceptre. In the lateral compartments Egyptian divinities, etc., placed on a red ground, 
are treated ornamentally in conjunction with animals and plant forms. Under the frieze a series 
of marvellous little pictures executed in various colors, and representing scenes from private life, 
are arranged somewhat after the fashion of metopes. 

Another chamber of the same size (D on the plan), and arranged symmetrically with the 
one just mentioned, is decorated in the same style, the painted “ metopes” representing scenes 
and customs. One of them shows a young girl playing with a tame hare, while, in a second, 
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another young girl is seated on an elegant marble table. In both of them the forms are re- 
markable for their purity. 

By the side of this second chamber is another small room (E), the entrance to which is 
from a corridor (F). In this small room little subjects with very elegant figures are introduced 
among the simpler, but charming architectural designs which divide the walls. One of them, 
representing a maiden, seated, in the act of pouring perfume from an aryballos into an alabas- 
tron, is especially noticeable for its exceptional beauty. The corridor (F) is decorated with 
marines and landscapes, masterly in execution, and alternating with scenic masks and fruit. 

Near the two small rooms already described is a grand hall (G), which has been named 
the Black Chamber, because the paintings which ornament it are placed upon a black ground. 
These paintings are very finely executed, and far surpass the black walls of Pompeii, which 
were so highly praised at the time of their discovery. The upper part is decorated with great 
festoons and oak branches, attached to elegant colonettes, and above them runs a frieze, in 
which, in several large compartments, are represented scenes of judgment, each compartment 
containing a seated personage by whom the judgment is pronounced, while the culprit at his 
feet holds up the corpus delicti. As upon the white ground of the ambulacrum (A), the large 
divisions of this hall are filled by landscapes fantastically treated, with great power of imagina- 
tion, and slightly executed ex camaieu. 

On the pavement of the smaller chambers there was gathered from among the ruins a large 
quantity of pieces of white stucco in relief, which, as the curvature of their lines clearly demon- 
strates, belonged to the vaulted ceilings. These pieces, which have been put together with the 
utmost care, give an exact idea of the magnificence of the ceilings, which necessarily had to be 
in harmony with the perfect paintings on the walls. The stuccos found here are superior to 
those on any monuments thus far known. They are veritable cameos of the most beautiful 
style, and bear the impress of the hand of a master of the first order. The law which governs 
bas-relief is so admirably observed in them that they may be compared to the best works of 
the Renaissance. There are among them several human and animal figures which have no 
equal except in the most delicate works of antique glyptic art. From the photographs of some 
of the fragments of the stuccoed ceilings of chambers E and B (reproduced in Figs. 1, 2, 6, 7, 
and the Tail-piece), you can convince yourself of the truth of the statements here made. 

I close by saying that these paintings have been skilfully detached from the walls by the 
most expert artists of Rome and Pompeii, and that in their present shape they form a whole 
covering about forty metres in superficial measurement. The left wall alone of the Black 
Chamber (G) has given one piece measuring nearly nine metres. 

One of the most important duties which now devolves upon the directors of the excavations 
is to employ without delay all possible precautions for the permanent preservation of these 
splendid monuments. Their discovery has most auspiciously inaugurated the excavations of the 
Tiber. 


ALESSANDRO CASTELLANI. 
RomE, March, 188o. 
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VI.—PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS. 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


(OPENED APRIL 5. CLOSED May 30.) 


oe a ‘ T may not be generally known that the building erected 

LZ ae in Philadelphia for the Pennsylvania Academy is one 
of the most important edifices as yet exclusively devoted 
to art culture in America. The facade is not altogether 
in good taste, although elaborate and costly; but the 
plan of the interior, which was designed by Mr. Sartain, 
the veteran engraver, with the double purpose in view of 
combining galleries of exhibition and rooms for instruc- 
tion, including a library, has been arranged in the most 
successful manner. The galleries are designed for the 
permanent exhibition of sculptures and paintings by emi- 
nent artists; but during the spring months the north 
side of the second floor is given up to the exclusive use 
of the annual exhibition of Philadelphia. 

It must be conceded that, while to the art student 
the exhibition in the same building of works of all 
schools, many of them of established merit, in close 
proximity to the less mellow and often experimental can- 
vases of the young painters of the present, cannot but 
be exceedingly beneficial, the comparison is a trying one 
to the artist who is perhaps essaying new methods, who 
utters new ideas, and has yet to win his spurs. There is, 
besides, a richness in old paintings toned down by time 
which no new work can hope to rival, and which often 
glozes over compositions that, if brand-new, might look 
Stupy oF A Heap. cheap or untrue. To the visitor, however, who began 
the tour of the galleries by examining the collection of 
works by contemporary artists, the exhibition which has 
just closed was by no means destitute of merit, and compared favorably with its predecessors. But we were greatly 
surprised to observe that such clever and representative Philadelphia artists as Mr. Eakins, Miss Sartain, and Miss 
Cassatt were unrepresented there 

The catalogue is creditable, inasmuch as it is quite free from errors, and accompanied by thirty-six pen-and- 
ink illustrations. The four artists on the hanging committee are each represented by two illustrations. As their 
art is not strikingly above the average offered by their co-exhibitors, the reason for this preference is not apparent. 
The collection includes four hundred and six works in the various departments, representing two hundred and 
twenty artists. The black-and-white and water-color branches are chiefly composed of contributions from the last 
New York Water-Color and Black-and-White Exhibitions, mostly by New York painters, while portraiture holds 
quite a subordinate position. Genre is but moderately represented, but the galleries contain a number of excellent 
landscapes. 

A young landscape painter of promise is indicated in the works of T. B. Craig. He is not yet master of the 
language of art, that is, of ¢echnégue ; there is an opaqueness in his method of using pigments that deprives his 
pictures of atmosphere, and the light advance skirmishers of fluffy clouds in the front of the thunder-clouds of the 
Coming Shower form so slight an integral part of the picture that they seem like washes of dirty water on the 








By Miss Mary K Trotrer.— From A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST 
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background of gloom. 
Neither is Mr. Craig a 
master of composition. 
The groups of figures 
and fowls in this work 
are confusedly arranged, 
and therefore disturb the 
general effect. But, not- 
withstanding these blem- 


ishes, there is a massive 





power about the picture 
indicative of promise. 
The sweeping rush of 
the gust that is just burst- 
ing on the field of grain 
is finely rendered. Zhe 
Evening Hour, by the 
same artist, is on the 
whole a more harmoni- 





ous composition, tender 
A Comme Suowns. alike in tone and senti- 
By Tuomas B. CrAicG.—FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. a 

Another landscape 
that is qualified to give much pleasure is a woodland scene, entitled A AZle from the Village, by George 
Hetzel, of Pittsburg. Gazing on it we seem transported to the quietude of the solemn aisles of the lone forest, 
and shut out from the world in the deeply satisfying presence of Nature in her secret shrine. ‘The style is perhaps 
not quite as near to impressionism as might be desired by some, being affluent in the rendering of details and solid 
in color ; but nevertheless it is one of the few thoroughly excellent works of the Exhibition. 

Mrs. Emily Moran contributes several small but pleasing landscapes, of which one, entitled Zwe/ight, is 
poetically conceived and carefully executed. After the Shower, by Miss Shaw, of Chicago, represents a clump 
of pines on a hill-top, so well done as to suggest the unseen landscape beyond. It is a bold piece of painting, and 
tends to emphasize the fact that in this Exhibition, perhaps for the first time in this country, the ladies more than 
hold their own in the quality of their exhibits, especially in landscape, while the proportion of ladies represented is 
unusually large. The varied styles of Miss Abbatt, of New York, Mr. Boutelle, of Bethlehem, Pa., and Mr. Wyant, 
of New York, are also creditably evident in the department of landscape ; while Miss Beckett, of Boston, whose 
bits of scenery, we must frankly confess, have never pleased us, on account of their prevailing purple tone and 
mechanical awkwardness in the handling of pigments, has a Woodland Interior which fairly surprises us by the 
absence of these mannerisms, and by a freshness and refined vigor of treatment that lead us to hope she is striking 
out on a new path. 

Mr. Maynard invites us to enjoy a picturesque scene from the quaint old fishing-port of Marblehead, with 
whose effective points our artists are yet so little acquainted. In this instance the artist blends the new and the 
old by a view from the water of the grandly situated town-hall, soaring above the mossy roofs of fishermen’s houses, 
and dominating the landscape with new brick and freestone fashioned after old-time forms. Mr. Maynard is so 
successful in this style of subject that one is surprised he does not oftener apply himself to compositions combin- 
ing coast and figure. 

A Drifting Snow-Storm, by V. de V. Bonfield, of Philadelphia, represents an old country tavern in a 
clearing on the edge of the woods. In the foreground is a loaded wagon. A driving storm obscures the landscape. 
The snow sweeps by in blinding sheets, and drifts like foam against the weather-worn building. The sign swings 
drearily in the skurrying, boisterous, snow-laden blast, and the laboring horses with difficulty drag the wheels 
through the fast deepening drifts. It is a truly American scene, given with much truth and artistic effect. 

Algiers, looking towards the Bay, is a charming scene, by Mr. Sartain, with a grand effect of sunlight and 
purity of atmosphere. In the foreground are the white, rectangular masses of Algerine masonry, and beyond 
repose the waters of the Mediterranean, of a superb azure. This artist’s pictures are not so much emotional or 
inspirational as they are deliberate, but they combine great technical knowledge and care with fine artistic percep- 
tions, and have the inestimable quality of growing in one’s esteem. 

J. B. Sword is a Philadelphia landscape painter whose works give promise, while not as yet wholly satisfactory 
in result. Zhe Little Rambler is a favorable example of his style, combining, as it does, genre and landscape. 
A barefooted lad with a basket on his arm is seen getting over a fallen tree in a forest. It is agreeably composed, 
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and the woodland scenery is natural ; but the boy somehow gives one the impression that he is posing in a studio, 
and is an accessory, instead of being the central object of the picture. 

Coming Rain, Lake George, although not one of Mr. S. R. Gifford’s best works, is nevertheless a vigorous 
composition, representing the lowering skirts of a summer shower dragging over the heights of ‘Tongue Mountain, 
while the glassiness of the water shows that the foreground — if we may use the term in this connection — is still 
untouched by the storm. Of that peculiarly fascinating style of art which combines landscape and genre, of which 
Jules Breton is the chief of living exemplars, there are several good specimens in the Exhibition, besides the one 
already alluded to by Mr. Sword. Welcome Home, sent by D. R. Knight from France, is an attractive little 
picture, representing a landscape near Poissy, and a peasant’s family returning home, apparently from the fair. 
Percival de Luce also contributes a charming French rural scene, two little girls gleaning in a wheat-field ; and 
|.. C. Tiffany exhibits again his clever composition, entitled A Ladorer’s Rest, representing a gardener drawing 
his children in a play-wagon. A Rainy Day at Mooseburg, by Charles Philipp Weber, a nephew of Carl Weber, 
is a characteristic Munich-painted picture, strong in sentiment, but hardly pleasing in color. Carl Weber himself 
is represented here by a number of good landscapes, in his well-known Diisseldorf style. J. R. Tait, of Baltimore, 
merits more than a passing mention for a landscape entitled Summer Rain. The picture is one of a numerous 
class that attract, because poetically rendered, while there is no evidence of strong individuality that would separate 
it from a multitude of fairly good paintings. The title, however, does injustice to the composition, for there is no 
rain apparent, either past, present, or to come. 

The marine paintings of the Exhibition, we must admit with reluctance, do not offer as high an average of 
excellence as the landscapes, and are chiefly contributed by three or four artists. One of the best of them is called 
English Fishing Boats, and is by the greatest marine painter of the age, the late James Hamilton. The water 
is admirable, but the sky is cold for the tint of the sea, and lacks atmosphere, and the whole composition gives the 
impression that it was one of his pot-boilers, of which he had to paint so many to keep the wolf — that enemy of 
art — from the door. Mr. Edward Moran re-exhibits his Yacht Sappho, a composition that is full of life and 
action, but objectionable in tone. Mr. Thomas Bishop offers to inspection a small, vigorously painted coast scene, 
called Zhe Wreck. It represents the fragment of a vessel beaten by a tumultuous army of breakers dashing 
against an iron-bound coast, while an angry sky darkens the horizon beyond. Mr. Bishop seems to be making a 
specialty of such scenes at present, and therefore it is to be regretted, as he has ability, that he does not at once 
make a more careful analytical study of the action of surf and breakers. Of course every marine artist under- 
stands, or should understand, that the form of waves is not invariable, but differs under different conditions, and 
can almost be forecast by a knowledge of mechanism ; while nothing is surer than that seas breaking on a coast 
are altogether different from those off soundings. But more ; even when most lashed and torn into foam by the 
rocks, the surges retain in more or less degree the rhythm of form, or logic of motion, from which the sea is no 
more free than the soul is of thought. In Mr. Bishop’s paintings this great truth is nearly, if not quite, forgotten, 
and the masses of foam are confused in a manner that suggests the boiling of a geyser rather than the tremendous 
march of the resounding and resistless ocean. 

Another marine artist, Mr. Senat, of Philadelphia, is fortunately young, for he has thus an opportunity of greatly 
improving on his present attempts. He has a good feeling for composition, and sometimes, as in his picture 
entitled Stranded, barely misses making a most effective painting. In black and white this would be far more 
interesting, for the color of his pictures is not wholly agreeable, and the pigments are lacking in transparency. 
The vermilion of the steamer’s funnel also appears to us to be too violent ; at least, it is scarcely possible that at 
the distance of half a mile even bright red should not melt into the atmosphere and be modified with gray. Zhe 
Port of Yarmouth, by the same artist, is more pleasing. The water is quite effective, while we notice that he 
has not a sailor’s unmistakable feeling for ships, a defect far too common with those who sport the colors of marine 
artists. 

On the Shore of the Adriatic, by A. F. Bunner, is a very well painted and yet singularly lifeless and unin- 
teresting picture. It is evidently a work of the head rather than of the heart. An Approaching Storm on the 
Coast of Delaware is a meritorious little marine, containing a well-painted schooner, which, we are sorry to 
record, cannot be said of two other small works he has in the adjoining gallery. Mr. Lansil, of Boston, is effect- 
ively represented by a calm morning in Boston Harbor, called Market Boats. The boats are clumsy tubs, but 
the water is liquid, the color is good, and the general effect poetical. 

Near by this painting is one of the best works in the Exhibition, On the Beach, Newport, and one of the 
very best that ever left the easel of Mr. J. M. Hart, the well-known New York artist. The composition is simple 
enough, —a line of low cliffs, a stretch of sand lapped by the blue sea, and in the foreground an admirable group 
of cattle: The middle tints and gray tones are more carefully rendered than in some of Mr. Hart’s works, and the 
solidity of the ¢echnégue gives depth and reality to the scene. The cattle are firmly handled and naturally grouped. 
Another choice little picture, on the opposite side of the gallery, called Wacting to go Home, suggests itself in 
this connection. Two young heifers are seen standing by the bars of the pasture, anxiously anticipating the 
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. CAE EAE TEE coming of the farmer’s merry lad who will 
ty) Lhe SK WALES open the way for them. There is an in- 
\ XA CAI i, dividuality and character in the faces of 

i, Yi these indolently cheerful brutes, a truth of 

/ drawing, a refined strength in the texture, 
; Uy, and a beauty and harmony of color that 
(, makes this quite an exceptional work in 
i! current animal painting in America. It is 
MM eit ‘ by H. Bisbing, who, according to the cata- 
Mil i) hii Mit logue, is at present in Holland. N. H. 
La 2 WALI | \ : ft, Trotter’s picture, Colts ix the Clearing, 
ought to be as satisfactory to horsemen as 

pi Me we it is from an artistic point of view. On 
wv M\RV Si > 3 the brow of a hill on the edge of a wood 
: Ai ot Ft : three full-grown colts are grouped in spir- 





ited positions, snuffing the evening wind 
that tosses their manes as it comes out of 
the west, where the setting sun casts a 
yellow glow over the landscape. Jf 
Lady’s Friend, by Peter Moran, is a 
very characteristic spaniel of aristocratic 
breed, sitting apparently for his portrait. 
It is with some hesitation that we state 
that the fore legs seem rather short ; but 
this looks almost like hypercriticism, there 
is so much genuine character in the fea- 
ie tures and pose of this canine gentleman, 
[ss and such clever art in the fechnigue of 
SS the painting. A Stream through the 
Pasture, a landscape with cattle, is another 
attractive work by the same artist. 

One of the strongest pictures in the 
Exhibition is the bust of a young negro 
girl with a blue checked handkerchief 
' wrapped around her head, by Miss Mary 
Sv Lapr’s Farswn. K. Trotter, of Philadelphia, who also has 
a clever landscape in the adjoining gal- 
lery. This Study for a Head, as she 
modestly calls it, is treated with remarkable simplicity, and is excellently painted and harmonious in color, while 
showing a perception of character that is very promising in a young artist. 

Henry Bacon, who rarely exhibits in America, but whose works deserve to be better known, has a picture here, 
called Returning from the Bois de Boulogne. ‘Two ladies are seen, on a gray November day, followed by 
their lackey. It is peculiarly French in style as well as subject, and, although by no means one of Mr. Bacon’s 
best works, has considerable merit. Mymphs of the Wood, representing a group of daintily-tripping fairy maidens, 
is an elaborate and poetical composition by B. F. Reinhart, who has a vivid fancy, but does not always impress us 
favorably in his method of employing color. Of altogether different character is a strongly realistic painting by 
Miss Helen G. Plumb, of New York, entitled A Breton Landlord. There is some vigorous work in this picture, 
which is unmistakably painted from nature. Of a still different order is Mr. Beckwith’s ambitious canvas, called 
The Falconer, one of the largest and most striking works in the Exhibition. Mr. Beckwith does not aim high ; 
he is satisfied with the external aspect or surface of things ; when he does attempt to suggest anything in the faces 
or postures he depicts, it is not deeply intellectual, nor spiritually elevating. But within these somewhat narrow 
limits he is sometimes very successful in reaching results that are artistically agreeable. Such is the case with 
regard to this handsome, picturesquely attired youth of the Middle Ages, poising a falcon on his right hand. A 


larger experience in life will add greater value to the works of an artist so gifted in the expression of brilliant 
effects. 





























By PETER MORAN. —FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


Titleless, by George W. Pettit, seems to have been so named, perhaps, because the artist himself was not quite 
sure what he intended to represent. The first impression, probably the correct one, is that the lady reposing so 
quietly on her pillow is just dead, while there are certain touches of warm color apparent that suggest life. At 
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any rate, the painting has some good drawing, and especially the hand —in representing which American artists 
are so liable to fail—is delicately and sympathetically rendered. A portrait of Bishop Stevens, by J. R. Lambdin, 
offers no remarkable qualities, but is carefully executed, with little effort at more than a likeness. La Presentation 
d’une Lettre de Cachet is an ambitious composition, by Milne Ramsey, now studying in Paris, who, we under- 
stand, is still quite young. It is after a style much affected by fashionable painters on the Continent at the present 
time, in which the costumes of other days are painted with intense realism, and are undoubtedly in most cases all 
the artist cares for, the figures on which these habits are placed being quite subordinate. Of course, we have 
nothing to say against an artist’s selecting any subject he chooses, while he, on the other hand, cannot complain if 
such art is considered by some to be of an inferior order. For the rest, Mr. Ramsey’s picture is a work of talent 
and promise, rather than successful achievement. Old-fashioned Music, by Mrs. C. A. Janvier, represents a lady 
playing on the guitar. It has taken the Mary Smith Prize at the Philadelphia Academy, and is spirited in action, 
bold but hard in drawing, and unconventional in treatment. It must be considered rather as a composition of 
genuine merit by a student, than as a work imbued with the mellow richness of maturity and thought. G. B. Wood, 
of Germantown, invites criticism to the Zztertor of an Adirondack Shanty. It is a modest subject, treated in 
a realistic style, with a genuine touch of domesticity and pathos in the figure of the mother seated by the door 
paring apples, and the little tot on the cricket absorbed in scribbling on her slate. 

When H. Bonham painted his picture, 7ryzzg the Pluck, he unconsciously invaded Mr. J. G. Brown’s peculiar 
field, and if he continues to do so well will force that artist to his trumps. Three very genuine ragamuffins are 
engaged, with the earnestness of judges trying a man for his life, in lifting a litter of pups by the nape of the neck, 
to see how long they can bear this refreshing and stimulating ordeal without flinching. The mother of the pups 
looks on with anxious curiosity. The Vormandy Oyster Girl, by S. Middleton, of New York, is not badly 
modelled, but we can imagine one might after a while weary of the silly simper she wears. H. T. Cariss, of 
Philadelphia, has also not been quite successful in reaching the ideal he had in view when he painted Contentment, 
representing a young mother reclining on a sofa, gazing admiringly at the plump baby before her, who is kicking his 
bare toes and amiably drawing nourishment from his thumb. But the subject is popular, and contains some good 
drawing, and not unpleasant in color and composition. The pen-and-ink drawing given in the catalogue is exces- 
sively unjust to the original. The Portrait of a Lady, by Miss Mary Franklin, of Philadelphia, is unfortunate 
in the pose of the figure, but has some excellent technical qualities. 

When we turn from the figure to still life, including interiors, a class of art that rarely succeeds in arousing 
enthusiasm, we find a clever painting by Mr. Frank Waller, entitled A Corner of my Studio, and a capital brace 
of sprigtail ducks, by G. T. Hobbs. A head, entitled AYaz? Columbia, surrounded by a massive wreath of 
flowers, over which a spread eagle is perched, is remarkably lacking in artistic feeling, although executed with 
much patience. We think very few would care to dispute with Mr. Hefti for the honors of this extraordinary 
work. Mrs. Dillon and Miss Abbatt, and Messrs. A. J. H. Way (of Baltimore) and G. C. Lambdin are creditably 
represented by exquisite fruit and flower pieces. 

The Exhibition, while offering very few works of exceptional ability, has the merit of improving on repeated 
inspection. One sees it first with undeniable disappointment, but is surprised to find on further consideration how 
many works it contains that gain on the second and third view. We are glad to be able to infer from it, even if 
we deduct the many paintings exhibited by artists from other cities, that the fine arts in Philadelphia show a healthy 
activity, while achievement nowhere equals the promise. Another thirty years will doubtless produce great and 
progressive changes in the art of the Quaker City. 


S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 
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THE PROJECTED 


WASHINGTON MONUMENT FOR PHILADELPHIA. 





PHILADELPHIA, June 17th, 188o. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN ART REVIEW: — 


@)EAR SIR,—TI notice that there have appeared in your valuable journal brief references to 
%| the Washington Monument about to be erected in Philadelphia, and a desire expressed to 
learn something definite on the subject. All the numerous publications relating to the 
project have been necessarily indefinite and unsatisfactory, from lack of that distinct infor- 
mation which I now propose to furnish ; and the derogatory comments and sneers quite 
frequent in the papers of late may be attributable to the same cause. These I will attempt 
to answer. ‘The Pennsylvania branch of the Society of the Cincinnati is the party about to 
proceed in this noble work, and it is intended to do it nobly, as the public will see in 
proper time, and acknowledge. Members of the Monument Committee deemed that a premature announcement 
of incomplete measures was not calculated to promote good results, and therefore delayed publicity until their 
preliminary plans were matured. 





Complaints are made that they have omitted to issue a geveral invitation for competitive models. 


They did 
better ; they asked designs from distinguished American, and one or two foreign sculptors. 


Some responded, and 
some declined, for the time and labor spent on an uncertainty is a very serious matter to artists, besides that they 
consider their accomplished works erected in public places should be accepted as sufficient guarantee of their 
ability to execute commissions confided to them. Eminent architects frequently decline entering into these com- 
petitive trials for the same reason. 

It has happened that the design adopted is by a foreign artist, —Siemering, of Germany ; but its beauty and 
grandeur are such that it is impossible there could be any difference of opinion as to the propriety of the selection. 
Had any model submitted by an American sculptor at all approached it in merit, it would have been preferred. 
The two most prominent works of this nature, of modern times, are the monument to Frederick the Great at Berlin, 
and the Prince Albert Monument in Hyde Park, London. There is also the Scott Monument at Edinburgh. ‘The 
last two are more architectural than sculptural, one being in Italian Gothic, the other in English Gothic, and it is 
not easy to draw comparisons between a piece of sculpture and a work of architecture. But one can do so between 
one equestrian statue and another, and, between the Rauch Monument at Berlin and the Siemering design for 
Philadelphia, the Frederick design suffers in the comparative estimate. It is a great work, but the pedestal is 
crowded to confusion with its complete horseman on each of the four angles, and all the rest of the space filled 
with figures in alto-relievo. Perhaps the sculptor was limited to an allowed space, for his work stands on the 
But Siemering suffered no such restraint, and his plan covers a space of sixty by seventy feet. 
The sides of the pedestal are enriched by panels of bronze sculpture in /ow relief; and, being unobtrusive, suffer 
the eye to rest satisfied and undisturbed while contemplating the Washington on his horse above ; and in the same 
interest the massive symbolic groups are kept away, enthroned at each end. 


Linden Avenue. 


I will endeavor to convey some idea of the design. The materials are to be bronze sculpture on granite con- 
struction. Imagine four broad flights, of thirteen steps each, those at the ends being narrower than those at the 
sides, ascending to a platform about seven feet above the ground. At the four corners, in spaces nearly triangular, 
are four groups in bronze, symbolizing great rivers of North America, the dominating form being a human figure 
of Indian type reclining over a vase of flowing water, an animal on either side indicating the region ; for example, 
a cow and a horse by the Delaware, a buffalo and a bear for the Mississippi, and so forth. Thus the base or 
foundation has twelve complete figures and animals. From the centre of this platform rises a pedestal of polished 
granite of three stages, the lower one having straight sides, and bearing appropriate inscriptions, its two rounded 
ends projecting far enough forward of the second story to serve as a spacious support of two large groups of noble 
design. Each group consists of three figures, besides numerous accessories, he prominent one at each end being 


America. In one she sits between a soldier, who eagerly offers her his sword, and a recumbent field laborer, asleep, 
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whom she eagerly endeavors to awaken. Her hair flows free, and she is animated, as in the presence of pressing 
danger. In the corresponding group at the opposite end, America sits calm and grand, majestic in serene repose, 
a Phrygian cap on her head, sceptred, while men in military costume are placing at her feet wreaths, flags, and 
other trophiés. The sides of the second stage of the pedestal are enriched by dassé-rilievi ; — one, of a marching 
army on foot, directed by Washington on horseback ; the other, a subject not so intelligible, and which might be 
changed with advantage to some other, — say, to Washington resigning his military command to the civil authorities. 
I see nothing else in the whole design where change may be suggested. ‘The third or top stage of the pedestal is 
a good deal enriched, and in it the diameter both ways is diminished by means of a receding concave. ‘The 
whole is surmounted by the crowning feature, a fine equestrian statue of the hero in whose honor the structure is 
raised. On one rounded end of the pedestal are the arms of the United States, and on the other the arms of 
Pennsyivania. Appropriate inscriptions appear in suitable places reserved for them, and around the band beneath 
the crown moulding of the pedestal are these words: “ Erected by the Society of the Cincinnati of the State of 
Pennsylvania.” 

It was at first intended to locate the Monument in the middle of Independence Square, but influence has 
been brought to bear in favor of Fairmount Park, and there is no doubt this last will be its destination. ‘The funds 
at the disposal of the Society for this use were insufficient for a monument on so grand a scale ; but the courts have 
lately awarded them the control of another Washington Monument fund, held sacred to the same use, so that, 
instead of two separate works, we shall have a single nobler one. ‘This was obviously the reasonable thing to do, 
but the red tape of law is apt to have many knots in it that take time and patience to untie. ‘These two separate 
monument funds, now united, were each originally extremely insignificant in amount, but, owing to judicious in- 
vestment and tender nursing through long years, have grown into large and healthy proportions, and the blossom 
and fruit are now to be gathered. All honor to the few gentlemen who have been thus faithful to their trust, and 
who are about to crown their labor in a manner so creditable to themselves and to the State of Pennsylvania. 

In the year 1833, on the 22d of February, being the one hundred and first anniversary of Washington’s birth- 
day, the corner-stone of a monument to Washington was laid, with appropriate ceremonies, in the centre of 
Washington Square, and that was the end of it. It reposes where it was planted, and never germinated. ‘This 
was a separate affair, quite independent of the two preceding projects, and may be counted as the third abortive 
attempt. The architectural portion of the design was by Mr. William Strickland, and I engraved and published a 
print of it in 1833 from Strickland’s original drawing, then in the possession of Mr. John Struthers. 

The fourth effort to realize a monument here was a little over twenty years ago. A committee of eighteen 
gentlemen undertook the work, and included in it were Mr. Markland, Treasurer of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
and Mr. Joseph R. Ingersoll, who with a few associates had charge of a Washington Monument fund, subscribed in 
1824-25, when Lafayette came here. Mr. Purvis (of the Philadelphia Saving Fund) was their treasurer. The 
plan adopted was that these two funds should be united, and a sum equal to their combined amount should be 
subscribed by the members of the committee, without appeal to the outside public. After the completion of the 
monument, the balance of money left in hand (or a fresh fund to be raised within the committee) was to be 
placed with the Cincinnati, that the interest thereof might be employed by them on repairs to the monument, 
whenever it should need any, thus making them the custodians and conservers of the work for ever. As soon as 
all preliminary arrangements were agreed on, a sub-committee was appointed from the main body, to consider 
and report a recommendation as to what character the work should take, whether architectural or sculptural. It 
consisted of John Sartain, Joseph Harrison, Jr., and Evans Rogers. We recommended a colossal equestrian statue, 
which was adopted. ‘The next step taken was an application to the Legislature for an act of incorporation, which 
was granted ; but when the document was opened it was found that the politicians at Harrisburg had dropped the 
names of some of the committee who were prepared to contribute their share of the money needed, and substi- 


tuted the names of Tom, Dick, and Harry. The disgust was such that the whole thing was dropped at once, and 
thus ended the fourth attempt. 





Both these funds, however, continued to increase by the periodical additions of interest, and at length the 
Society concluded to realize the monument at once with the sum in hand. When Siemering’s model arrived, it 
eclipsed all previous plans and ideas, but it was on a scale beyond their means. Mr. Ingersoll and his associates 
who had charge of the second monument fund were all dead but Mr. Purvis, their treasurer ; and he had applied 
to the courts to be relieved of care and responsibility of the money, which being accorded, it was transferred to 
one of the Trust Companies. Now, to unite the two funds for the accomplishment of the one object again 
required the action of the courts, and they have made the second fund subject to the drafts of the Cincinnati 
Society in paying the expenses of the work, the testimony of myself, as secretary of the defunct committee, and 
that of Mr. Purvis, as treasurer of one of the funds, having satisfied them that the merging of the two funds for 
one monument had been intended and settled on. So its propriety was seen, and action taken accordingly. 

Very respectfully, yours truly, 
JOHN SaRTAIN. 
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THE PICTURE GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


A HAND-BOOK TO THE PUBLIC PICTURE GALLERIES OF 
Europe, with a Brief Sketch of the History of the 
various Schools of Painting, from the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury to the Eighteenth inclusive. By KATE THOMPSON. 
Third Edition, with Illustrations. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 1880. xxviii-++ 440 pp. 1I2mo. 


HE traveller, whether learned or unlearned in art, 
who takes this book as his vade mecum, will 
find it a very useful companion, containing a 
great deal of reliable information, and no irrele- 





vant or superfluous matter. It opens with a series of brief | 


sketches of the history of the most important schools of 
painting, each one of which is followed by a chronological 
table, embracing the dates of birth and death of its princi- 
pal painters; and concludes with a series of catalogues of 
the best pictures in the most renowned European galleries, 
prepared with care and judgment. The general plan being 
thus excellent, and the contents made accessible by a suffi- 
ciently copious index, we can hardly see how a book of this 
kind could have been made to answer its purpose more 
completely, and do not wonder that within three years of 
its first publication it has attained the honor of a third edi- 
tion. In the preface to the first issue of her work the 
authoress tells her readers what she has endeavored to do, 
and no one can deny that she has kept well within the limits 
of her programme. We never have occasion to wish that 
she had said a little less about the artists of whom she 
speaks, and only in a few instances are tempted to think 
that she might have said a little more. Thus, for instance, 
the correct date of the Madonna picture by Guido da Siena 
in the church of San Domenico at Siena might have been 
given and explained, as upon it turns the question of the 
priority of the Florentine to the Sienese school in the 
thirteenth century. If Guido painted his Madonna in 
the year 1221, as Miss Thompson states on page 3, then 
he, and not Cimabue, must be regarded as the first Italian 
painter who departed from the maniera Greca, and this 
nineteen years before the birth of the famous Florentine 
artist (1240). Satisfactory evidence is, however, given by 
Carlo Milanesi, in a pamphlet entitled De//a vera eta di 


Guido, pittore Sanese, published at Florence in 1859, that 
the Guido in question is identical with a Guido di Graziano 
who flourished in the latter part of the thirteenth century, 
and that the date originally inscribed upon his Madonna 
was MCCLXXXI, and not MCCXXI, as it now appears. 
If this be so, as Milanesi seems to prove conclusively, it 
was painted after the Madonna of the Ruccellai chapel at 
Santa Maria Novella, and Cimabue’s title to precedence is 
re-established. Speaking of the famous Campanile built 
by Giotto at Florence, the authoress says: “ His ability as 
a sculptor is shown in some of the statues which adorn it.” 
She should have said bas-reliefs, namely, those represent- 
ing the arts and sciences with which the lower story of 
this beautiful bell-tower is decorated; but even this is 
uncertain, for although Vasari states it on the authority of 
Ghiberti, and Varchi affirmed it in his funeral oration over 
the body of Michelangelo, it seems more than probable 
that the bas-reliefs in question were modelled and sculp- 
tured by Andrea Pisano, in some cases, perhaps, after 
Giotto’s designs. 

On page 12 it would have been well, in speaking of 
Orcagna’s work as sculptor and architect, to have men- 
tioned the Loggia de’ Lanzi, not only on account of its 
beauty, but also because in it Orcagna revived the use of 
the round arch, and became a pioneer of the Renaissance. 
His Gothic Tabernacle at Or San Micchele should hardly 
have been called “an elaborately adorned altar,” as the 
altar is in fact an insignificant part of the shrine built in 
honor of a miracle-working Madonna, painted by Ugolino 
da Siena on one of the pilasters of the building, which was 
originally a granary, whence its name. 

A few words might have been added on page 21 to the 
mention of the equestrian statue of Bartolomeo Colleoni 
at Venice, which Miss Thompson accredits wholly to 
Andrea Verocchio, leaving out of sight the collaboration 
of Alessandro Leopardi, who cast the horse modelled by 
Verocchio, after that artist’s death, and himself modelled 
and cast the rider, and designed the beautiful pedestal 
upon which the group rests. On page 26 Benozzo Gozzoli 
is mentioned as the author of “a fine altar-piece at Monte- 
falco, now preserved in the Lateran Museum at Rome.” 
This altar-piece is but one of a series of important works 
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executed by Gozzoli at S. Fortunato, and in the monastery 
of San Francesco, respectively, near Montefalco. They 
are still extant, and, though somewhat restored, “are,” 
says Cavalcaselle, in speaking of the first, “among the best 
that Benozzo ever produced.” 

None of these instances of.omission or commission 
which we have taken the liberty of pointing out in this 
notice of Miss Thompson’s valuable hand-book are of 
great importance, and we heartily commend it to travellers 
who are fortunate enough to require guidance in a pilgrim- 
age to the art galleries of Europe. 

CHARLES C,. PERKINS. 
—e— 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM. 


TURNER’S LIBER STUDIORUM, @ Description and a Cata- 
logue. By W. G. RAwLInson. London: Macmillan 
& Co. 8vo. xlvii + 207 pp. 


§}HIS is an interesting contribution to Turnerian 
literature, and as a catalogue raisonné of these 
remarkable plates will be very useful to the 
print collector. It has grown out of an exhibi- 
tion held by the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in 1872, of 
Turner’s Liber Studiorum, at which time a hand-book for 
visitors was issued; and upon this Mr. Rawlinson has 
built the present volume, as the Rev. Mr. Middleton, in 
his Etched Work of Rembrandt, built upon Mr. Seymour 
Haden’s monograph, prepared for one of the same club’s 
displays. These volumes show the result and value of 
systematic and judicious selections of art work, prop- 
erly brought together and arranged for inspection and 
study. 

Having, in Zurner, the Dream Painter, considered the 
artist in all the varying phases of his singular life and 
genius, we shall not here touch upon the subject. Mr. 
Rawlinson gives in his Introduction the history of the 
conception, execution, and publication of the original 
plates, from 1807 to 1819, which form the collection of 
landscape compositions known by the title-name. He care- 
fully and intelligently discusses the subjects of the prints, 
the engravers employed and the method of the work, from 
the etching to the finished plate, the printing, states, man- 
ner of publication, and scale of values of the different 
impressions, winding up with a consideration of the repro- 
ductions that have appeared. 

That Turner’s Lider Studiorum was suggested by 
Claude’s Liber Veritatis, and undertaken in direct rivalry 
with that work, there appears to be little room for doubt. 
That Turner looked upon Claude as his only rival in land- 
scape art is evidenced by his leaving certain pictures -to 
the nation, on condition that they should be hung immedi- 
ately alongside of those by Claude. The original inten- 
tion of Turner was that one hundred plates should be 
issued, but the venture was financially unsuccessful, and 
no more than seventy-one appeared. The designs for the 
remaining twenty-nine were, however, made, and some of 
them partially put upon the copper, these being found 
among the artist’s effects after his death. Turner was 
dishonest in the publication of many of the plates, selling 
late and worn impressions of favorites for proofs and art- 
ist’s proofs. The present work, therefore, becomes an in- 
valuable detective. 





CHARLES HENRY HART. 
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NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 


zealous worker in American archeology, has 
f written a book, entitled ///ustrations of the 

Handiwork in Stone, Bone, and Clay of the 
Native Races of the Northern Atlantic Seaboard of Amer- 
ica, which is to be published by Mr. George A. Bates, of 
Salem, Mass. 

A sON OF THOMAS COLE, the landscape painter, is 
engaged on a volume of memoirs of his father. The Life 
of Cole, by Rev. L. L. Noble, of which a third edition ap- 
peared in 1856, is now out of print. 


j 


B) R. CHARLES C. ABBOTT, well known as a 





FOREIGN. 


MM. CHARAVAY FRERES announce C. Corot, sa Vie 
racontée, son Eeuvre décrit et reproduit par Alfred Robaut. 
This work is to contain about five hundred sketches from 
paintings, etc. by Corot, and three etchings by him which 
have never before been published. The book will be sold 
by subscription, like the same author’s work on Delacroix, 
and will not be put to press before at least four hundred 
subscribers have been secured. M. Robaut, in the pub- 
lished prospectus, says that his manuscript is finished, but 
he nevertheless calls on all owners of the works of Corot 
to furnish him with additional details, (address, Rue de 
Lafayette, No. 113, Paris,) as he desires to make his 
book as full and as reliable as possible. 

M. A. QUANTIN issued on May Ist the initial number 
of a new illustrated monthly, Revue des Arts Décoratifs, 
Bulletin del’ Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts appliqué a 
l’Industrie et du Musée des Arts Décoratifs. The key- 
note of the undertaking is struck in the Introduction, writ- 
ten by the Marquis de Chenneviéres, in which he asserts 
that France lags behind in the art industrial movement of 
the day, and will endanger its best interests if it does not 
look to its weapons. 

THE SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT, Says the A //e- 
n@um, has just published 7he Jndustrial Arts of India, 
by Dr. G. Birdwood, designed as a key to the vast Indian 
collections lately transferred to the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, and as a guide to the study of Indian art. Dr. 
Birdwood describes in these two volumes the characteristic 
works of every art-producing town and district in India. 

Mr. HARRY QUILTER has written, and Messrs. Samp- 
son Low & Co. will publish, a memoir of Giotto, illustrated 
with photographs, engravings, and a chromolithograph. 

Messrs. SAMPSON Low & Co. will shortly publish two 
volumes of Mr. Poynter’s long-promised Zext-Books on 
Art Education. The first will be on Classic and Italian 
Painting; the second. on Gothic and Renaissance Archi- 
tecture. Both books will be illustrated. 

Mr. Louis FAGAN, in a late number of the Porffolio, 
notices a new illustrated book by Dr. Willshire, A De- 
scriptive Catalogue of Early Prints in the British Museum, 
German and Flemish, prepared by order of the Trustees 
of the Museum. This work cannot fail to be of great 
value to those who are interested in the question of the 
origin of engraving, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
followed by additional volumes treating of early Italian 
and other prints. An earlier work by the same author is 
A Descriptive Catalogue of Playing and other Cards in 
the British Museum. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN, 
ARCH-EOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. First annual report of 
the Executive Committee, with accompanying papers. 1579-So. 


Presented at the annual meeting of the Institute, Boston, May 15, 
1880. Cambridge. 1880. 163 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 


FOREIGN. 


Architektonische Studien. Herausgegeben vom Architekten-Verein am 
kgl. Polytechnikum in Stuttgart. 46. u. 47. Heft. Stuttgart: Witt- 


wer. 1580. 6 autogr. plates in each part. Fol. 2.40 marks each 
part. 

BArBE, H. Jublains, notes sur les antiquités, époque gallo-romaine. 
Tours. 27 pp.and plates. Svo. (Extract from the Com/ftes rendus 


du congrés tenu au Mans et.& Laval par la Soc. Frang. d’ Arch., 
en mai 1878.) 

Beavuvois, E. Peintures murales du XV° siécle dans l’église de Cor- 
beron, arrondissement de Beaune (Céte-d'Or), Beaune. 24 pp. 
8vo. (Reprinted from .Wémoires de la Société d’ Histoire, a’ Arché- 
ologie et de Litterature del’ Arrondissement de Beaune.) 

BetuHKe, HM. Decorativer Holzbau. Neue Folge. Eine Sammlung 
von allen in der Praxis vorkommenden Baulichkeiten, als: Villen, 
Gartenhiauschen, Lauben, etc. 6.-10. Lfg. Stuttgart: Wittwer. 
1879. 5 lithogr. plates in each part. 3.60 marks each part. 

BLACKBURN, HENRY. Academy notes, 1880. With 126 illustr., 112 
being fac-similes of sketches by the artists. No. 6. London: 


Chatto & Windus. 80pp. $Svo. ts. 

Grosvenor notes, 1880. With fac-similes of sketches by 
the artists. Summer exhibition. London: Chatto & Windus. 
Svo._ Is. 


Botssier, G. Promenades archéologiques. 
G. B., de Académie Frangaise. Paris: 
384 pp., 7 plans. 8mo. 3.50 francs. 

BourGoin, J. Grammaire élémentaire de l’ornement, pour servir a 
histoire, & la théorie et Ala pratique des arts et A l’enseignement; 
par J. B., chargé d’un cours d’histoire et de théorie de l’ornement a 
l’Ecole Nationale des Beaux-Arts. Paris: Delagrave. viii + 207 pp. 
Ilustr. Svo. 

Builetin de Ja Société Archéologique de Nantes et du Département de la 
Loire-Inférieure. T.17. Nantes. 171 pp. and plates. 8vo. 

Cuampier, V. Les Beaux-Arts en France et a l’étranger; l'année 
artistique; l'administration, les musées, les écoles, le salon annuel, 
chronique des expositions, les ventes de I’hétel Drouot, etc.; par 
V.C., secrétaire du Musée des Arts Décoratifs. Deuxiéme année, 
1879. Paris: Quantin. Ixxxiii + 652 pp. 8vo. 7 francs. 

CuHARENCEY, H. pe. Archéologie américaine. Déchiffrement des 
écritures calculiformes ou mayas; le bas-relief de la croix de Palen- 


Rome et Pompéi; par 
Hachette & Cie. viii + 
(Bibliothtgue variée.) 








qué et le manuscrit Troano. Alengon. 32 pp. Illustr. 8vo. 

CHESNEAU, E. Peintres et statuaires romantiques (Huet, Boulanger, 
Préault, Delacroix, Th. Rousseau, Millet, etc.), Paris: Charavay 
Fréres. xi+ 336 pp. Smo. 

CLEMENT, CHARLES. Michelangelo. (Great Artists.) London: 
Low. ttopp. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Conze, ALx., ALoIs HAusER vu. O. BENNDORF. Neue arclviolo- 
gische Untersuchungen auf Samothrake. 2 Thle. Wien: Gerold’s 
Sohn. 1880. 124 pp., 76 plates, and 43 illustr. in the text. Fol. 
230 marks. 

DEH AISNES. 


La tapisserie de haute lisse 4 Arras avant le XV° siécle, 
d’aprés des documents inédits; par le chanoine D., archiviste du 
département du Nord. Paris. 16 pp. Svo. 

Dion, A. bE. La nef de la Couture et notes sur quelques vofites ajou- 
tées aprés coup. Tours. 15 pp.andplan. $Svo. (Extract from the 
Comptes rendus du congres tenu au Mans et a Laval par la Soc. 
Frang. d’ Arch., en mai 1878.) 

DuRAND, J. Note sur deux tableaux byzantins. Tours. 
(Extract from the Bulletin monumental, No. 5, 1879.) 

Fitton, B. Le portrait de Pierre Arétin par Mare Antoine, et celui de 


27 pp. Svo. 


Ja comtesse du Barry par Charles-Etienne Gaucher. Paris: Quantin. 
12 pp. Illustr. Svo. 

FoRCHHAMMER, P. W. Mykena und der Ursprung der Mykenischen 
Funde. Kiel: Univ. Buchh. 1880. 15 pp. Svo. « mark. 

Forster, Rew. Farnesina-Studien. Ein Beitrag zur Frage nach dem 
Verhaltniss der Renaissance zur Antike. Rostock: Stiller. 1880. 
vii + 142 pp. 3-60 marks. 

Gower, Lorp RONALD. Great historic galleriesof England. Monthly. 
Part I. London: Low. Impl. gto. 43s. 6d. 

Havarp, H. L’art et Jes artistes hollandais. IfI. Beerestraaten, 
Pieter de Hooch, Pieter Codde. Paris: Quantin. 164 pp. Illustr. 
Svo. to francs. 

Hooe, WILLIAM. Sculptors of the day. A list of the profession in 
1880. London: W. Poole. 

KEKULE, Kup. Die antiken Terracotten. Im Auftr. des archiol. 
Inst. d. Deutsch. Reichs herausgeg. 1. Bd. 2. Abth. Stuttgart: 
Spemann. 1580. xiv + pp. 41-79. 25 plates (of which 4 in color) 
and text illustr. (Contents: Die Terracotten von Pompeii. Bearb. 
von Hm. v. Rohden. 2 Abth.) 30 marks. 


KLeTtTTe, R. Die Entwicklungsgeschichte der Architektur. 1. Lfg. 
Leipzig: Knapp. 1880. 64 pp., with text illustr. Svo. 1 mark. 
KonpbAkow, N. Greek Statuettes of Terracotta. Odessa. 1879. 110 


pp. and 6 plates. 4to. 12 marks. 
Kunst, Die, fur Alle. 48.-50. Lfg. 
p. 267 of the REVIEW.) 


(/n Russian.) 
(As previously announced. See 
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LecerF, H. Chantilly, son chateau, son hippodrome, ses environs, et 
une notice sur la porcelaine et la dentelle. 2° éd., revue et considé- 
rablement augmentée. Paris: Dentu. 286 pp. 12mo. 3 francs. 

LEHFELDT, P. Die Holzbaukunst. Vortrage, an der Berliner Bau- 
akademie gehalten. Berlin: Springer. 1880. vii + 274 pp., with 
96 wood-cuts. 8vo. 5 marks. 

LIEBLEIN, |. Notice sur les monuments égyptiens trouvés en Sardaigne. 
Christiania. 1879. 58 pp., 1 pl., and 43 text illustr. 8vo. 
marks. 

MARQuiIs. Du dessin et de son utilité, conférence populaire; par M 
M., professeur de dessin au collége de Lunéville. Lunéville. 
pp. Svo. 

MEURER, M. Italienische Majolica-Fliesen aus dem Ende des 15. und 
Anfang des 16. Jahrh., nach Orig.-Aufn. herausgeg. 1. Lfg. Berlin: 
Wasmuth. 1880. 8 chromolith. Fol. 16 marks. (To be com- 
pleted in 3 parts.) 

Muster-Ornamente aus allen Stilen in historischer Anordnung. Nach 
Orig.-Aufn. von Jos. Durm, F. Fischbach, A. Gnauth, E. Herdtle, 
G. Kachel, A. Ortwe:n, R. Reinhardt, A. Schill, V. Teirich, u. A. 
Stuttgart: Engelhorn. 4to. (To be published in 25 parts, of which 
a number have already appeared, each part to contain 16 plates en- 
graved on wood, at t mark each part.) 

Paris Salon, The. 1880. Paris: Bernard & Cie. 
photolithogr. 8vo. 

PETRINA, H. Polychromie-Ornamentik des classischen Alterthums. 
Ein Vorlagenwerk fiir den Zeichenunterricht, zug]. eine Mustersamm- 
lung fir die kunstgew. Industne. J. Thi. 1. Lfg. Troppau: 


175 


20 


110 pp. and 23 


Buchholz & Diebel. 1880. 10 chromolith. with 1 sheet text. Fol. 
8 marks. : 
PorTALis, R. La collection Walferdin et ses Fragonard. Paris: 


Quantin. 31 pp. with vign, 
Gazette des Beaux-Arts.) 

Rees, L. Runtz. Horace Vernet and Paul Delaroche. (Great Art- 
ists.) London: Low. 126 pp. Illustr. Crown $vo, 4s. 6d. 

RIEMANN, O. Recherches archéologiques sur les iles loniennes: III. 
Zante; 1V. Cérigo; V. Appendice. Paris. Thorin. 72 pp. and 
2 maps. $vo. 3.50 francs. (Biblioth¢que des Ecoles Frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome, fascicule 18.) 

RopauT, A. Peintures décoratives par Eugéne Delacroix. 


Large Svo. (Reprinted from the 


Le salon 


du roi au Palais Législatif. ‘Texte et dessins par A. R. Paris: The 
author, 113 rue de Lafayette. 25 pp. 12mo. 

Rorert, K. Traité pratique de peinture a l’huile. Paysage. Paris: 
Meunier. 99 pp. Vign. 8vo. 


Ruskin, J. Seven lamps of architecture. 
the author. New editicn. Orpington: G. Allen. $Svo. £2 2s. 
SAINT-PAuL, A. L’année archéologique. Calendrier archéologique; 
centennaires ; revue de l'année en France et al’étranger, etc. Année 

1879. Paris: Quantin. 344 pp. Svo. 7.50 francs. 

ScuMitTzZ, J. H., JUN. Niederlandische Renaissance. Herausgeg. von 
der Gesellsch. zur Beford. d. Baukunst in Amsterdam. 1. Lfz. 
Berlin: Wasmuth. 1579. 10 lithogr. plates and 1 sheet text. Fol. 
7 marks. 

SCHWENKE, F. Ausgefiihrte Mébel und Zimmer-Einrichtungen der 
Gegenwart. 1. Lfg. Berlin: Wasmuth. 1880. 10 lithogr. and 2 
heliotype plates. 10 marks. (To be completed in 6 parts.) 

Studies from the Studios. Containing twenty-four permanent reproduc- 
tions of the works of modern European artists. London: ‘Tegg. 
Fol. £1 1s. 

VaAcuHon, M. Le chateau de Saint-Cloud, son incendie en 1870; inven- 
taire des ceuvres d’art détruites ou sauvées. Paris: Quantin. 107 
pp- 2 etchings. Svo. 10 francs. (Extra copies on parchment, 
Whatman, and India paper.) 


With illustrations drawn by 


VASCHALDE, H. Régis Breysse, sculpteur ardéchois. Vienne: Sa- 
vigné. 16 pp. 8vo. (Reprinted from La Revue du Dauphiné et 


du Vivarais.) 


VasT-RICOUARD ET Gros-KostT. Le salon réaliste. No.1. Paris: 
Ollendorff. 64 pp. 16mo. 

Vectigalia, or gleanngs from the Isle of Wight. 18 plates. Londen: 
Stanford. Obl. fol. £1 1s. 

VERNAY, F._ Le dessin en tous genres. Nouvelle éd. Paris: Ver- 
nay. 64 pp. 16mo. 10 centimes. 


Weeks, HENRY. Lectures on art, delivered at the Royal Academy, 
London. With portr., a short sketch of author’s life, and eight se- 
lected photographs of his works. London: Bickers. 408 pp. 8vo. 
12s. 6d. 

Wurzpacn, ALFR. Vv. Martin Schongauer. Eine kritische Unter- 
suchung seines Lebens und seiner Werke, nebst einem chronologischen 
Verzeichnisse seiner Kupferstiche. Wien: Manz. 1880. iv + 125 
pp- 8vo. 5 marks. 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


APPLETON’s JOURNAL for July : — Modern Italian Picturesque Sculp- 
ture. By James Jackson Jarves. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY for July: — Records of W. M. Hunt. IV. By 


Henry C. Angell. 
HARPER’S MONTHLY for July : —William Morris Hunt. 
Oakey. I lustr. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for June 12th: — John G. Brown. _ IIlustr. 
INTERNATIONAL REVIEW for June and July: — Mr. Poynter's Lectures 
on Art. I. and Il. By P. G. Hamerton. : 
ScrIBNER’s MONTHLY for July: —‘The Younger Painters of America. 

By William C. Brownell.  Illustr. 


By Maria R. 
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AMERICAN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


THE SHIPMENT OF CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE. — The 
Telegram has received a letter from Henry E. Davis, of 
Noank, who accompanied the party which has gone to 
Alexandria, Egypt, for the purpose of removing Cleo- 
patra’s Needle to New York. Mr. Davis acts in the 
capacity of superintendent of construction. Writing from 
Alexandria, under date of May 11th, Mr. Davis says that 
the original plan was to move the obelisk through the city 
of Alexandria on a truck, which was brought from Amer- 
ica for that purpose. The authorities, however, would 
not permit this, fearing that it would damage the sewers. 
It was then determined to build a float, and lower the 
Needle into it. This plan was successfully carried out, 
and the float was launched on the 30th of March last. It 
was simply a box 83 feet long, 22 feet wide, and 8 feet 
deep, very strongly constructed. At the date of Mr. 
Davis’s letter, the obelisk was in the dry dock, and the 
float had been demolished. The ship in which the obelisk 
will be brought to New York was expected to go into dock 
ina few days. An opening will be made in the bows suf- 
ficiently large to admit of the introduction of the Needle, 
which will be run in on cannon-balls, and the opening will 
then be closed up. It was expected that the ship would 
be in dock about six weeks, and that only a few days’ 
additional time would be required to complete all the 
preparations for her departure. After the obelisk was 
launched, the ways were reconstructed and a barge hauled 
out, on which was placed the pedestal and foundation 
stones. The pedestal was on board the ship at the date 
of Mr. Davis's letter. It weighed forty-four tons, and was 
hoisted and lowered by means of derricks. Mr. Davis 
enclosed a rough sketch of the obelisk, as it was found on 
the arrival of the party, which shows that the earth had 
sunk since its erection, and also that the sands of the 
desert had covered it up some fifteen feet by actual meas- 
urement. Concerning the masonic emblems on _ the 
Needle, about which there has been so much controversy, 
Mr. Davis writes as follows: ‘*The Masonic emblems, 
about which there has been so much controversy through 
the papers, are, without doubt, genuine. You will see 
that the foundation is composed of three steps, the mystic 
number in masonry, and inside of these steps was found 
the square, which is of granite, the same as the obelisk ; 
also the perfect ashler and the rough ashler, which are 
granite; the lamb skin is of the whitest of marble; the 
square and perfect ashler are polished: the trowel is per- 
fect in shape, although rather rusty.” — Mew London 
(Conn.) Telegram. — It is reported in the papers that the 
steamer Dessouk, which sailed from Alexandria for New 
York on Saturday, June 12th, with the obelisk on board, 
arrived at Gibraltar on the 24th of the same month. 

CariB ArT. — Prof. Otis T. Mason, of Columbian Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., communicates the following notice 
of some interesting observations recently made by him: — 











“The student of archxology often finds himself upon the 
brink of a wide chasm which separates the proximate from 
the remote past. In America we have the aborigines, whose 
shadow has but recently passed across the continent; and, 
far back of them, the mound-builders, the cliff-dwellers, 
and the architects of Middle America and Peru. The 
same is true of the Eastern world: back of the past lies 
antiquity. It is very difficult, at times, to find the bridge 
which connects these epochs of civilization; but when 
such a viaduct exists, it leads to most important conse- 
quences. It has been my good fortune, lately, to connect 
the Carib artists of the days of Columbus with those who 
sculptured the stone collars and mammiform stones of 
Porto Rico. Herrera informs us that, when a company of 
Spaniards in Cuba visited a certain cacégue, he caused 
them ‘to sit down on a seat made of a solid piece of 
wood, in the shape of a beast with very short legs and the 
tail held up, the head before, with eyes and ears of gold.’ 
Two of these very stools have been found in a salt cave in 
Turk’s Islands, ornamented just as described in Herrera. 
Now for the connection. In the Latimer Collection from 
Porto Rico there is a stone stool, carved from a single 
slab, and corresponding in every particular to the wooden 
stools on which the Spaniards sat. This stool and others 
of varied pattern were found, with stone collars and mam- 
miform stones, on the island of Porto Rico. So that the 
connection is complete between the old polished-stone- 
workers and the wood-carvers of Columbus. This leads 
to a further discovery. In nearly every archeological 
museum are stone implements resembling sefates (cocoa 
mortars), but ornamented with scroll patterns on the inner 
surface. Now, no savage would be so foolish as to spend 
months in carving an elaborate pattern which a muller 
would destroy in the preparation of a single breakfast. 
These ornamented so-called mzefa/es are seats, one and all, 
and belong to the class above-described.” 
COLOR-PRINTING IN AMERICA.— Mr. E. M. Barton, 
Assistant Librarian of the American Antiquarian Society 
of Worcester, Mass., writes concerning the color prints 
by Dearborn, one of which was described in the REVIEW 
last month, that there are two of these prints in the 
Society’s library, one of them a duplicate of the AZagara, 
the other a Plan of Boston, dated Boston, February, 1814, 
three months earlier than the date on the Viagara. The 
plan has, in the margin, this entry in Mr. Isaiah Thomas’s 
handwriting: ““On Wood. Done by the New Method of 
Printing the Colours, 1813.” Mr. Thomas was the founder 
of the Massachusetts Library and of the Library of the 
American Antiquarian Society. Mr. Barton kindly took 
the trouble to examine the Boston papers of 1813 and 1814, 
but did not find in them any light on the “ new method.” 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK, 
was opened to the public on the evening of May 3)st, 
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as an experiment, at an admission fee of twenty-five cents. 
In the daytime, when the admission was free, 29,856 per- 
sons visited the Museum, while in the evening there were 
only 569 visitors, of whom 444 were admitted on compli- 
mentary tickets. The cost of the experiment was about 
one hundred dollars. It is reported that the trustees are 
ready to open the Museum on Qundays if the funds can 
be secured to meet the increased outlay. Another Hand- 
dook, the second in the order of the series, has lately been 
issued It deals with the Potteries of the Cesnola Collection. 

Museum OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The exhibition of 
drawings, water-colors, and engravings by William Blake, 
arranged in the first print-room, opened early in June. 
The catalogue describes 147 numbers, including original 
designs and engravings by Blake, among them some of 
his curious color-prints, engravings by him from the de- 
signs of others, and by others from his designs, and also 
a few by persons intimately connected with him, such as 
James Parker, who was Blake’s partner in early life. 
The Preface to the Catalogue says: “ The present collec- 
tion is the first which has been attempted in this coun- 
try, and was occasioned by the temporary deposit here 
of a number of pictures by Blake belonging to Mrs. Alex- 
ander Gilchrist,” who, it will be remembered, is the 
widow of the author of the Zzfe of William Blake. \n 
the list of books on Blake given in the Preface, it would 
have been well to mention also Wedliam Blake, a Critical 
Essay, by Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


ART EDUCATION. 


ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE, NEW YorK. — The League, 
in a circular lately issued, announces that it has secured 
the services of Mr. William Sartain as instructor in the 
life classes for the season of 1880-81. Mr. Sartain, son 
of Mr. John Sartain, the well-known mezzotint engraver 
of Philadelphia, studied with Yvon and Bonnat, and was 
also a pupil at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. Students desir- 
ing to enter are requested to make early application, as 
many applicants during the past season were unable to 
obtain admission, owing to the fulness of the classes. 

CoorpeER UNION, NEw York.— The annual reception 
of the Male Art Department of the Cooper Union was 
given last evening [May 28th], and was attended by sev- 
eral thousand persons. Mr. Peter Cooper and Mr. Abram 
S. Hewitt were present during the greater part of the 
evening. Specimens of the work of students in the vari- 
ous departments of the Night School of Art were exhib- 
ited. The total number of students admitted to the 
School of Art during the term just past was 1,656, and 
of that number 842 remained until the close of the term. 
Certificates of proficiency have been issued to 341. — New 
York Evening Post, May 29. 

DRAWING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK. 
—“ The exhibition of 15,000 pencil drawings by the pu- 
pils of the primary and grammar schools in this city is 
a highly interresting event. It is taking place to-day, on 
the top floor of the Board of Education's building in 
Grand Street, east of Broadway, having begun this morn- 
ing, and being intended to continue until next Tuesday. 
The young draughtsmen are boys and girls between the 
ages of six or seven and sixteen or seventeen, and their 
subjects range from simple combinations of straight and 
curved lines to full-blown studies of flowers, vases, and 
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other still-life objects, in the representation of which 
appear applications of the principles of shading, perspec- 
tive, and designing. For twenty-five years, instruction in 
drawing has been given to the pupils of our public schools, 
but it was not until four years ago that a systematic course 
with regular hours was established. Two years ago, in 
the same place, a similar exhibition was held. It was the 
first of the series. The time given to drawing in the 
schools is about one hour a week. Some of the regular 
teachers are competent to instruct in this department, and 
do instruct successfully. Their labors are supplemented 
by those of special masters who make periodic visits. A 
thorough knowledge of drawing is at the foundation of 
all true excellence in the arts of design, and one of the 
hopeful academic signs of the times is that this fact is 
becoming more and more widely appreciated. But we 
trust that not all the apt little scholars whose works 
appear in this exhibition wish or purpose to become pro- 
fessional artists. Only a few of them, probably, could 
obtain even a comfortable living as occupants of studios. 
Their wise course will be to use their knowledge of 
draughtsmanship in the spheres of industrial art or in 
humbler spheres still. A carpenter is a better carpenter 
when he can draw.” — New York Evening Post, June 17. 

ADELPHI ACADEMY, BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The exhi- 
bition of the Adelphi Academy was held on June 14th, 
* Founder's Day.” The school has go art students, of 
whom 50 come solely for instruction under Prof. J. B. 
Whittaker, who has been in charge five years. The 
course embraces free-hand, antique, and portrait in crayon 
and in oils. ‘ The exhibit,” writes a correspondent, “ was 
creditable to teacher and pupils.” 

THE QUEEN’s County, L. I., AGRICULTURAL Asso- 
CIATION offered money premiums for the best fine-art 
specimens at their Fair, held on the 17th and 18th of June. 
Of a score of drawings in crayon and pencil, all save one 
are reported to have been of most puerile character. 

THE PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
closed its season of 1879-80 with a reception at the Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, on the evening of June 21. The 
examination of the graduating class seems to have been 
very severe, since only nine of the thirty-one who sub- 
mitted to it secured diplomas. Three gold medals were 
awarded : — One, founded by George W. Childs, to the 
student attaining the greatest proficiency during the school 
year, whose report for attendance and deportment is en- 
tirely satisfactory. Second, the “Ledger Medal,” also 
founded by Mr. Childs, for the best original design for 
printed or woven fabrics, displaying refined artistic taste 
and practical skill in execution. Third, presented by 
James L. Claghorn, in honor of Mrs. Sarah Peter, the 
founder of the school, for the best original design illus- 
trating a passage in some literary work. A scholarship, 
founded by Mrs. William J. Horstmann, was also awarded, 
for neatness, earnestness of purpose, strict observance of 
the rules and regulations, and a general devotion to the 
best interests of the institution. In addition to these 
prizes, some thirty-five premiums were awarded for work 
in different departments. The work exhibited represents 
almost every imaginable manner of compelling the fine 
arts to serve their plainer sisters, and, in a few cases, ven- 
tures beyond this into the region of pure art. The large 
collection is evidence of untiring industry, intelligently 
directed; and in some departments (notably that of de- 
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signs for printed and woven fabrics, including wall-paper) 
the results are very gratifying. 

INDUSTRIAL ART EDUCATION IN MASSACHUSETTS. — 
An exhibition of works by the pupils of the Massachusetts 
State Normal Art School, and of the free evening drawing 
schools in Boston and other cities of the State, was held 
at the rooms of the Normal Art School, in Boston, in the 
early part of June. In their report, the board of judges, 
Mr. Charles C. Perkins, chairman, say that the exhibition, 
though necessarily smaller than the joint triennial exhi- 
bition held last year at Horticultural Hall, seems to them 
in some respects even more worthy of commendation. 
“ We see in it,’ the report goes on to say, “still higher 
results of the now generally adopted system of careful 
grading of work to the capacities of pupils of all ages than 
before, and the same absence of all these obnoxious efforts 
at picture-making which we took occasion to signalize in 
our last year’s report as praiseworthy. We also see with 
undisguised satisfaction a greater number of examples of 
design directly applied to industrial purposes, as in the 
excellent exhibit from New Bedford; a striking illustration 
of the advantages of class-teaching furnished by the series 
of charcoal drawings from the Roxbury free evening draw- 
ing school, and an evidence of what energy and enlight- 
ened effort can do to widen the limits of work in a practical 
direction, in the clay models of rosettes and objects of 
various kinds furnished by the pupils of the Newton High 
School. As the exhibition is held in the lower story of 
the Normal Art Training School, it is natural that any in- 
telligent observer should ask what influence that school 
has exercised, through its students, upon the work here 
shown, and, on inquiry, he would find that it is in every 
respect important. Several of the State schools, as, for 
instance, those at Lawrence, Newton, Kingston, Dedham, 
and the Westborough Reform School, have as texchers 
graduates or students of the State Normal Art Training 
School, and this is also the case with the Boston free 
evening drawing schools. The result is uniformity of 
method in systems of teaching, and a general harmony of 
effort to make what is taught practically useful to pupils 
in schools of all grades. Everywhere we see proof of that 
clearly defined purpose to lay a solid foundation for indus- 
trial skill, by the application of science and art to industry, 
which shows itself in the courses of study pursued at the 
State Normal Art Training School, and from it has ex- 
tended to all other schools acting under its influence.” — 
The exhibition of the city of New Bedford, which con- 
tained a number of completely finished art-industrial ob- 
jects, is thus explained by Mr. Henry F. Harrington, the 
Superintendent of Schools of New Bedford: “ The em- 
bellishments on the glass-ware, metal plates, and wood 
frames, shown in connection with the exhibit of the New 
Bedford schools, are products of youth who have obtained 
remunerative employment as designers, decorators, etc., 
in consequence of proficiency attained in those schools. 
The engraving on the metal plates is labelled as the work 
of High-School scholars, because the young men who ex- 
ecuted it obtained employment prior to the period of grad- 
uation from school, and have been allowed to prosecute 
their art study with their class to the completion of the 
regular course. There is a constant demand for the ser- 
vices of youth of both sexes who have become skilful as 
designers, etc., in our schools, and our experience is 
amply exemplifying the wisdom of the statutes requiring 
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drawing to be taught in public schools, and the excellence 
of the system of drawing by which our schools have been 
taught.” To these explanations the judges add _ that, 
according to information obtained from Mr. Arthur Cum- 
ming, the teacher of drawing in New Bedford, “applica- 
tions were made to the High School by certain New 
Bedford manufacturers for a number of boys who there 
received instruction in drawing from him, and that the re- 
quest was granted on condition that the boys sent should 
continue their lessons at the High School. Could there 
be a better proof that the need for skilled labor has be- 
gun to be felt, and that those who can give it will not fail 
to find employment in those branches of industry which 
specially require artistic assistance? In the exhibit, be- 
sides the large frame containing examples of work in the 
day schools of New Bedford, which begins with draw- 
ings on slated paper from the primary schools, and shows 
examples of Grammar and High School work, culminating 
in architectural, machine, model, and object drawing, and 
the coloring of plants from nature, there are cases contain- 
ing examples of painting on china and original incised 
designs for the decoration of frames and metal plates, pre- 
pared in the High School, and engraved by the High School 
graduates ; also a number of frames containing water- 
color drawings of plants, with analysis, and convention- 
alized ornament. It would be difficult to find anywhere 
a more complete illustration of what can be done by in- 
telligent instruction in the high schools of a city than 
that which is afforded by the New Bedford exhibit.” — 
The report, after a detailed consideration of the exhibits of 
other cities, closes as follows: “On the whole, we see 
with satisfaction the practical education given through 
drawing beginning to affect the products of the work-shop 
in all localities where competent teachers are employed. 
This realizes the intentions of those who first projected 
the free evening drawing classes and the preparatory 
stages for them in the common day schools. Art is being 
rapidly and practically allied to industry, and through the 
agencies now in existence. We shall not have to wait in 
order to see the results of our forethought in the past, for 
it is even now here before our eyes. On all sides we see 
evidences of a new and growing public taste, arising from 
instruction in the schools, which is refining, not only the 
producing power of our people, but increasing its value ; 
and the higher standard of taste now becoming general de- 
mands better and more skilful productions from those who 
have to satisfy it. We invite the manufacturers of New 
England to examine the works of children displayed in this 
exhibition, to enable them to forecast the probable taste of 
the rising generation when arrived at maturity.” 

SCHOOL OF DESIGN, CINCINNATI. — The annual ex- 
hibition took place June 7th to 12th. A glance at the 
work of the students showed the great difference between 
the present and previous exhibitions. The drawings from 
the antique were few in number, and no longer dominated 
over the work in the other departments. The studies from 
life covered the greater portion of the wall, and were evi- 
dently the chief reliance of the managers of the school. 
Miss Elizabeth Nourse received the gold medal for the 
best original design in crayon, and to Miss Caroline Lord 
was awarded the silver medal for the second best designs. 
Miss Laura Fry received the first prize in the department 
of sculpture. The exhibition of wood-carving, made under 
the direction of Prof. Benn Pitman, was exceedingly cred- 
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itable. The display of water-colors was not up to the range 
of work in previous exhibitions, nor were the designs for 
mural decoration equal in extent or variety to the exhibits 
heretofore made, although there were several excellent de- 
signs that would do credit to any institution. Defective 
architectural details are the feature most to be complained 
of in the mural decorations as well in the 
carvings. 

Tue Co_umsus, O., ART SCHOOL has just closed its 
second year. 
term. 
design, water-color painting 


~? 


as wood 


About 250 students attended during the last 
The School has departments of drawing, decorative 
art needlework, china paint- 
ing, wood carving, and a life sketch class. These are 
under the charge of a corps of six teachers, with Prof. 
W. S. Goodnough as Director. The Second Annual Ex- 
hibition was held on June 22d, 23d, and 24th, when about 
400 pieces of work were shown, being about one quarter 
of all done during the year. The oil, china, and wood 
carving exhibits are reported to have been especially fine. 

St. Louis SCHOOL OF FINE ARTs. — The Annual 
Exhibition of the St. Louis School of Fine Arts was held 
on the 7th of June. Prof. Ives, the Director, in his re- 
port gave a brief outline of the different art schools of 
the country, date of organization, number of students, and 
such other facts as were necessary to a succinct history 
of art education in America. In regard to the St. Louis 
School, he said that it commenced in 1874-75 with a course 
of five lectures upon decorative art and the influence of art 
decoration on manufactures. Next there was a free even- 
ing class in geometrical design, with one teacher, the first 
session opening with eighteen pupils and closing with 
forty-three. In the second year the attendance increased 
so that an assistant teacher was necessary. The third year 
three assistants were required, and free instruction ceased. 
The evening lectures were continued during the second and 
third years, and were well attended. Besides the evening 
classes instruction was given in the drawing and painting 
rooms during the day. Last year 370 persons received 
instruction in this school, 82 females and 288 males; of 
these 130 were enrolled as students of the Art School 
alone, and 240 as students from the other departments of 
Washington University. ‘The Professor gave forcible 
illustrations of the wealth-creating value of industrial art. 
Taking a brick, a tile, and a vase, —the latter decorated 
by a lady in Cincinnati,—he showed that, the material 
being the same, the products increased in value in exact 
ratio to the artistic talent employed in their production. 
Among the audience were several of the most wealthy and 


liberal-minded men of the city, and it is confidently asserted 





that Prof. Ives’s appeal for an ample endowment for his 
department of the University will be liberally responded 
to. It may be well to state here that Washington Uni- 
versity, of which the Art School is one of the departments, 
was founded twenty-five years ago. It now possesses en- 
dowments, real estate and other property, amounting to 
about $1,000,000. In its various departments last year, 
there were about 800 students. Its course of study is as 
thorough as that of any college in the country, and art 
instruction is insisted upon, and an applicant for a degree 
must pass a satisfactory examination in this branch of 
study, the amount of art knowledge necessary depending 
largely upon the profession chosen by the graduate. The 
results of last year’s work were a surprise to the most 
ardent friends of the school, particularly in the painting 
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class. Some of the studies in color from draped and nude 


models were surprisingly good. The medal which was 
designed some months ago by Mr. Creswick (nephew of 
the well-known English landscape painter), to be given 
annually to the student showing the greatest progress, 
was awarded to Miss Fairchild. Prof. Ives goes abroad 
this summer in the interest of the Art School. 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. — The course of instruc- 
tion of the University of Minnesota for the yeai 1878-79 
included a series of lectures on the fine arts by Prof. 
Campbell. The course will, however, have to be omitted 
next year, as Prof. Campbell has resigned. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF THE FINE Arts 
has made arrangements for obtaining from American art- 
ists in Europe a representative collection of their works 
to be placed in the Second Annual Exhibition of the Phila- 
delphia Society of Artists, which will be opered at the 
Academy on the 1st of November. Eighty pictures were 
promised for this purpose by artists who were present 
at a meeting held in Paris on the 7th of May to consider 
the Academy’s proposition; and at the same meeting 
measures were taken to open communication with artists 
in other cities. A jury was also appointed to pass upon 
the works offered, which are to be collected in Paris. This 
jury is composed of the following gentlemen, — Messrs. 
Bridgman, Bacon, Blashfield, Dubois, Knight, Loomis, 
May, Pearce, and Sargent. On this side, the Philadel- 
phia Society of Artists is assured of such liberal contri- 
butions of good work from New York and Boston, as well 
as at home, that it will be possible to insist upon a high 
standard of merit. Altogether, this exhibition is certain 
to be a great advance on any exclusively American exhi- 
bition ever held in Philadelphia before. 

MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The exhibition of 
| contemporary art to be held at the Museum of Fine Arts 
will open Nov. gth, and the circulars and blanks will be 
| ready about July 1st. The jury is to be selected by the 
Trustees of the Museum from among the artists of Boston. 

NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. — The sales at the 
Spring Exhibition, as officially announced, included one 
hundred and three paintings, one bronze medallion, and 
one plaster group. The total money value of the sales is 
reported at $30,000. 

BROOKLYN ART ASSOCIATION. — The sales at the May 
exhibition amounted to only nine hundred dollars, with 
some negotiations pending at the close. 

ROCHESTER ART CLUB.—The second exhibition of 
this Club, which opened on the evening of May toth, is 
spoken of as a great success by the Rochester J/orning 
Herald,and special mention is made of the catalogue, which 
was illustrated by reproductions of the various artists’ 
works. The following are named as among the note- 
worthy pictures of the exhibition: — Sea Breeze from the 
Sand Bar, by Harvey Ellis; Solitude, by John Z. Wood; 
Daffy Down Dilly, a water-color, by Emma Lampert; a 
water-color Arrangement in Blue and Green, by Anna Wil- 
liams; A Mill in the Catskills, by William J. Lockhart ; 
Morning on the Upper Ausable, by Frederick T. Vance ; 
The Village Blacksmith, by Rev. James H. Dennis ; Sketch 
| from Nature, by William Henry Shelton, formerly of 
Rochester, but at present residing in New York; and a 
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bust of Dr. Moore, by J. Gurnsey Mitchell. The black- 
and-white part of the exhibition is also awarded high 
praise. 

Boston. — The last auction sale of the season, held by 
Messrs. Leonard & Co., June 3d and 4th, brought to the 
hammer a collection of water-colors mostly of the Spanish- 
Roman-French School, and many of them sketches of very 
little artistic merit. The prices ranged from $4 to $450, 
which latter was the sum paid for Vibert’s Spanish Beauty. 
Following are the drawings which realized the largest 
sums:—J. Faulkner, Northumberland Coast, $155, and 
Old Cottage near Balmoral, $100, both of them works of a 
very large size ; P. Gabrini, Cavalier’s Courtship, $101 ; F. 
Brissot, Sheep and Shepherdess, by all odds the best picture 
in the lot, $200; D. F. Blommers, /7sh Gir/, $136; Charles 
Bombled, Zhe Skirmish, $105; O. De Penne, Hunting 
Dogs at Rest, $112.50; Costantini, /ish Market at Rome, 
$127.50; Meissonier, Cavalier, very small and slight, $125. 
An uninteresting Fortuny, Roman Peasant Girl, in spite of 
the accompanying attestation of originality, brought only 
$75; a large sketch by Zamacois, /u the Garden, designed, 
according to the catalogue, for a plaque by order of the 
Empress Eugenie, was knocked down at $60. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The prizes offered by Messrs. L. Prang & Co., the well- 
known chromolithographers of Boston, for designs for 
Christmas cards, brought out about six hundred sketches 
in oil and water-colors, which were exhibited at Moore’s 
American Art Gallery, New York, the first week in June. 
The prizes were awarded as follows: First prize, $1,000, 
Miss Rosina Emmet, of Pelham, N. Y.; second prize, 
$500, Mr. Alexander Sandier, a French designer, in the 
employ of Messrs. Herter & Co., of New York; third 
prize, $300, Mr. Alfred Fredericks, of New York; fourth 
prize, $200, Miss Anne Goddard Morse, of Providence, 
R. I. Although the very great majority of the designs 
were of the poorest kind, and many people do not seem 
to be satisfied with the awards made by the judges, the 
competition may nevertheless be considered a success, 
and Messrs. L. Prang & Co. announce that they intend to 
repeat the experiment on a larger scale, with more time 
given competitors to prepare their sketches. About ninety 
of the best designs were taken to Boston, where they were 
exhibited at the gallery of Messrs. Doll and Richards. 


MONUMENTS. 


Since Mr. Sartain’s letter concerning the Philadelphia 
Washington Monument (see pp. 402 and 403) was written, 
the competitive designs have been shown to the repre- 
sentatives of the press, and to a limited number of other 
visitors, admitted on cards, and the expression of opinion 
in the Philadelphia papers on the merits of the several 
projects, as well as on the course pursued by the com- 
mittee, has been pretty lively. “ Wisely discarding the 
suggestion of a promiscuous competition,” says the Phila- 
delphia 7zmes of June 22d, “ they [i. e. the committee] two 
years ago addressed a circular letter to a number of dis- 
tinguished sculptors, both American and foreign, inviting 
them to furnish designs for the monument. . . . The great 
majority of those to whom this invitation was given — 
among them such men as Mr. Ward and others of our 











foremost sculptors — declined to enter into a competition 
of this kind. ... The result was that only five artists 
altogether accepted the invitation, and it was from among 
the designs furnished by these five that the trustees have 
made their choice. . . . It will be seen from the descrip- 
tion that the proposed monument is of very great impor- 
tance, from its size as well as from its general character. 
Its completion will necessarily occupy five or six years at 
least, and its cost will probably exceed $200,000. So far 
as a judgment can be formed from the model, it would 
seem that the cost might be reduced with advantage to 
the work, since its most obvious fault is an excess of 
detail, which is destructive to the sense of repose one 
looks for in a monument or work of sculpture. The 
groups at the front and back of the pedestal are exceed- 
ingly well modelled, but with what seems an unnecessary 
exaggeration of action, and the whole pedestal, being cov- 
ered either with figures or with ornate scroll. work, the eye 
seeks in vain for some blank space on which torest. This 
criticism does not apply to the reclining figures on the base, 
which are sufficiently restful, and the statue itself, if not 
extraordinary, shows the handling of a godd sculptor. It 
has been suggested, that the design shows a strong like- 
ness to Rauch’s monument of Frederick the Great, but it 
is nothing more than that family likeness which may be 
traced in all the academic work of the Berlin school, em- 
phasized, perhaps, by the fact that Siemering was a pupil 
of Rauch, and closely associated with him. There could 
be no mistaking the German origin of the work, either in 
the general composition, or in the drawing of the indi- 
vidual figures. Apart from details, the largeness of the 
design must give it an imposing character, and if erected 
upon a well-chosen site the monument could not but prove 
effective.” According to the Public Ledger of June 23d, 
“the unwillingness of leading American sculptors to com- 
pete, even for a two hundred thousand dollar prize, when 
they must prepare models at their own risk,” is shown by 
their absence. The exhibition, according to the same 
paper, demonstrates “the lack of grace and beauty, the 
poverty of composition, in the few American models that 
are exhibited, and the decided eminence of the Prussian 
Prof. Siemering over all the rest. It also shows, with all 
the grandeur and nobility of outline that the latter’s model 
displays, and the richness of his invention, some short- 
comings in the American details, that such a monument 
should not present. The genius of Colonial America who 
raps the sleeping farmer over the head with her sword, 
does not represent in any sense the uprising from Lexing- 
ton to Concord, nor the alertness of the American militia- 
men to take part in the struggle. . . . The whole design 
needs to be Americanized in the true sense of the word. 
... The whole effect, however, of the Siemering model 
conveys a sense of what a monument, as distinguished 
from a mere portrait statue, should be.” In its issue of 
June 24th the Ledger resumes the consideration of the 
monument question, and comes to the following conclu- 
sion: “If this model is to be adopted it cannot be made 
satisfactory, unless the artist agrees to come here to do the 
work, where he can study forms, objects, and other acces- 
sories with which he is not familiar. A still better plan 
would be for the Society to consider the giving of a com- 
mission, out and out, to the American artist who has de- 
monstrated his ability to produce as good monumental 
work as can be furnished anywhere.” The 7Ze/egraph, in 
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an editorial printed in its issue of June 23d is of opinion 
“that the great American public does not want any more 
monuments, and especially any more Washington monu- 
ments,” and it thinks that this proposition “ has been proven 
about as conclusively as it is possible to prove any propo- 
Of the models exhibited, writes the Zelegraph, 
“the less said about the majority of them, the better. All 
but one are inadequate, and that, while it has many posi- 
tive merits, is so far from being beyond rational criticism, 


sition.” 


that we hope the gentlemen who have the matter in charge 
will hesitate a good while before deciding to adopt it.” 
While conceding that Prof. Siemering’s model is dignified 
and truly monumental, the 7e/egraph nevertheless thinks 
that “it is the embodiment of that commonplace respecta- 
bility which is the degradation of high art,” that “it is but 
a faint echo of a many times repeated echo which in its 
origin was a noise rather than a musical sound,” and that 
“it is marked by a Teutonic pseudo-classicism that cer- 
tainly is not admirable.” After breaking a lance for Mr. 
J. Q. A. Ward, and justifying his refusal to take part in 
the competition, the Ze/egraph comes to the conclusion 
that “the result is, the Cincinnati Society is reduced to 
the choice of either spending its carefully-hoarded funds 
for a pretentious piece of uninteresting commonplace or 
beginning all over again.” This latter would certainly be 
a mere waste of time, money, and energy, seeing that it 
is proved beyond doubt that the public wants no more 
Washington monuments, and, no doubt recollecting this 
dictum, the Ze/egraph critic is inclined to counsel the 
Society of the Cincinnati to “ wait for an indefinite period, 
or for ever, rather than have one of our prominent public 
places encumbered with a monumental pile which will be of 
no particular credit to anybody.” The other competitive 
designs are thus described in the Philadelphia 7Z7mes ; 
“ Mr. Franklin Simmons, a New England artist now living 
in Italy, contributes a large model of considerable merit. 
It is a lofty pedestal surmounted by a standing figure of 
Washington. Around the shaft are figures of the fathers 
of the Republic in high relief, and upon the broad base are 
four detached standing figures, — most conspicuous among 
them, Fame, pointing upward toward the hero with her 
branch of palm. The design has the advantage of a 
certain dignity and repose, though the modelling of the 
figures is commonplace. The design of Mr. Thomas 
Ball, which is shown only in a photograph, displays more 
knowledge, if not more invention. It is a tall and well- 
proportioned shaft, also surmounted by a standing figure. 
Each of the four sides of the shaft is broken by a niche 
containing a portrait bust, and at the four angles of the 
base are four seated figures, quite classically sculpturesque. 
There is just enough likeness in this design to that of Mr. 
Simmons to suggest a comparison, which is decidedly to 
the advantage of Mr. Ball. The two small models con- 
tributed by M. Fremiet, a Parisian sculptor of some repu- 
tation, are mere sketches in the freest French style. One 
is a simple equestrian figure upon an oblong pedestal, 
upon the sides of which are a number of figures too roughly 
modelled to express their character or purpose. The other 
is a fanciful conception of Fame, in the guise of a flying 
figure with outstretched wings, crowning Washington, who 
stands quite meekly upon a pedestal, which is supported 


by a rather savage sort of caryatids. There is also a fifth 


design, by Mr. A. L. Lansing, which suggests nothing so 
much as an overgrown pyramid of ice-cream, decorated at 
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top and bottom with small figures of the same material. 
It does not demand detailed criticism.” Two sites for the 
monument, both in Fairmount Park, have been prominently 
mentioned. One is on George’s Hill, the other on a prom- 
ontory on the east bank of the Schuylkill, below Grand 
Avenue Bridge. 

An important monument is now being modelled and 
cast at Cincinnati. It is the Odd Fellows’ Monument, 
which has been so long had in contemplation by the 
members of the order in the city and vicinity. It is to 
be erected in Spring Grove Cemetery, near Cincinnati, 
and will when completed be thirty-four feet high. On the 
summit will be a figure of Moses in bronze nine feet in 
height. This figure will stand upon a triple column of 
granite with caps of the same material, in which the “all- 
seeing eye” and the “three links ” have been successfully 
adapted for architectural decoration, and incorporated into 
the details of a composite cap. The triangular base of the 
column will support three sitting allegorical figures, each 
six feet two inches in height, and representing respectively 
Friendship, Love, and Truth. Between the projecting cor- 
ners of the bases are placed in the granite surfaces three 
bronze panels, each four feet six inches by one foot nine 
inches, representing Jonathan and David after the Cove- 
nant, Rebecca at the Well, and a Patriarchal Encamp- 
ment. The mottoes, “ Relieve the Distressed,” “ Visit the 
Sick,” and “ Bury the Dead,” appear on various portions 
of the work. The entire monument is under contract for 
$20,000, and is to be completed by March, 1882. The 
sculptor is Mr. Louis T. Rebisso. The casting will be 
done at the bronze foundry of Messrs. Rebisso, Mundhenk, 
& Co., in Cincinnati. 

On June 3d the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
submitted a communication from the Secretary of State 
relative to the erection of a monument to mark the birth- 
place of George Washington. Mr. Harris, of Virginia, 
thereupon introduced a resolution appropriating $30,000 
for that purpose, and it was unanimously agreed to. 

The South Carolina Legislature has appropriated $15,000 
for a bronze statue of Gen. Morgan, the hero of Cowpens. 
CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 

30stTon ART CLup. — At the last monthly meeting of 
this Club, held on the evening of June sth, the Board of 
Government was authorized in due form, by a unanimous 
vote of the members present, to expend a sum not exceed- 
ing $75,000 on the new club-house, including the cost of 
the land. The selection of a plan is still undecided at this 
writing, as it is thought best to “make haste slowly,” and 
to examine the subject carefully before coming to a final 
decision. 

THE PAINT AND CLAY CLuB. — A new club has been 
started under this name by a number of artists in Boston. 
It is to be something of the nature of the New York Tile 
Club. 

PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY OF ETCHERs is the name of 
the new etching club whose formation was chronicled a 
month ago. 

THE FAIRMOUNT PaRK ArT AssociATION, of Phila- 
delphia, “is a society of ladies and gentlemen who desire 
to embellish Fairmount Park with fountains, statues, busts, 
and similar ornaments, such as good taste shall dictate.” 
Its efforts in this direction, covering a period of seven or 
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eight years, have thus far resulted in the ornamentation 
of the Park by the following works: —A bronze statue, 
Night, by Edward Stauch, placed on George’s Hill; bronze 
group, Hudson’s Bay Wolves, by Edward Kemeys, at Lans- 
downe entrance; bronze group, Dying Lioness, by Prof. 
Wolf, of Berlin (well known, also, by the capital etching 
made of the group by Mr. Peter Moran), at the entrance 
to the Zodlogical Garden; group in red sandstone, Zam 
o Shanter, by Thom, on the river drive, opposite the boat- 
houses ; one drinking fountain, five ornamental fountains, 
and a horse-trough. The Association has also placed in 
Horticultural Hall a marble statue, /7 Penseroso, by Mozier, 
and two of Doulton & Co.’s terra-cottas, and is now set- 
ting up at the Dauphin Street entrance of the Park a large 
bronze fountain, purchased at a cost of $6,400. This 
fountain, which is about twenty-five feet high, is a grace- 
ful composition of nine figures, the principal of which, 
three colossal females, half draped, support a secondary 
basin above their heads. From the centre of this basin 
the stem rises to a sphere encircled by jets curving down- 
wards, and crowned with a smaller group of jets. All the 
water issued above this basin falls within it, and is deliv- 
ered through lions’ mouths around its edge into the main 
basin below. The fund for a monument to General Meade, 
which is made up mainly from subscriptions collected by a 
Women’s Auxiliary Committee and the Grand Army of 
the Republic, is in charge of this Association. It amounts 
to about $10,000, and Congress is expected to help it by 
an appropriation of eighty bronze cannon. The Fairmount 
Park Art Association has over a hundred life-members, 
and nearly a thousand annual contributors. Anthony J. 
Drexel is President; James L. Claghorn, Treasurer ; and 
J. Bellanger Cox, Secretary. 

PROVIDENCE ART CLUB. — This Club originated in a 
movement among the artists to procure a room for the 
purpose of exhibiting and selling their pictures without the 
intervention of dealers. From this arises a distinctive 
feature of the Club, which made its first exhibition to 
comprise exclusively the original work of /oca/ professional 
and amateur artists. Possibly one at least of the two ex- 
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hibitions to be held each year will in future be arranged on 
the same plan, in accordance with a clause in the constitu- 
tion which defines the purpose of the exhibitions “to be, 
as far as possible, representative of the progress and ex- 
cellence of contemporary art in this city and State.” A 
charter was granted to the Club in April last, and this will 
necessitate a revision of the constitution. The present 
number of members is 180, consisting of professional and 
associate members. Both classes, however, enjoy the same 
privileges, with the exception of the provision that two 
thirds at least of the Executive Committee shall be pro- 
fessional artists. The first exhibition, which lasted from 
May 11th to May 2gth, comprised 162 paintings, drawings, 
and sculptures. The sales were small, but the attendance 
was large, and the receipts from admission fees about 
equalled the expenses. According to an article in the 
Providence Fournal there was “a distinctly Rhode Island 
flavor in subject and scenery, which may be expected to 
grow stronger, now that it has a nucleus of home exhibi- 
tion, and from the strength of association.” 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DECORATION OF THE CAPITOL. — It appears from 
the following paragraph, clipped from the Boston Advertiser 
of June 18th, that, after all, something is to be done this 
season towards the completion of the work of Signor Bru- 
midi: —‘“ The joint Committee on Library, before Con- 
gress adjourned, instructed the architect of the Capitol, 
Mr. Clark, to give the New York fresco artist, Filippo Cos- 
taggini, a trial at completing the allegorical fresco belt in 
the Capitol dome left unfinished by Brumidi. No appro- 
priation has been made for continuing the work, but 
Costaggini was so urgent to exhibit his skill in fresco 
work that the committee decided to let him show what he 
could do. He will soon commence work at the point 
where the late artist stopped. He believes he can carry 
out Brumidi’s ideas and style in the completion of that 
great undertaking. If he fails, his work will be erased, 
and another artist will be given a chance to attempt it.” 





FOREIGN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


MonTE LEONE. — The Academy reports that, the atten- 
tion of the Italian Minister of Public Instruction having 
been drawn to an article lately published in the paper 
named on the ancient walls and cemetery on Monte Leone, 
and to the theory of Mr. Stillman regarding their possible 
origin and great antiquity, (see Mr. Stillman’s paper in the 
First Annual Report of the Archeological Institute of 
America, just published.) this functionary has directed the 
learned archeologist Signor Cavaliere Gammurini to make 
an examination of the site, and to take such steps as he 
may think necessary towards throwing light upon the date 
and origin of these remains. 





DE.Los. — M. Homolle, a former member of the French 
School at Athens, is to continue his researches, and hopes 
to complete the work the present season. 

OtympIA. — The report that the excavations at Olympia 
would have to be abandoned for want of funds, happily 
turns out to be without foundation. The German parlia- 
ment has voted 100,000 marks for the continuation of the 
work. 

Rome. — The reports which are, everywhere published 
concerning the columbarium lately unearthed are curiously 
at variance. Mr. Davidson, in a second letter, dated 
June 4th, corrects himself as regards the number of cine- 
rary urns, of which eight were found instead of five, and 
he also mentions the head of Tiberius, but is inclined to 
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think it spurious. According to a letter by Rodolfo 
Lanciani, published in the A/‘Aen@um of May 15th, there 
were six urns ; the female statue, in excellent preservation, 
is that of a beautiful young woman; of the statue of 
Tiberius “nothing is missing to complete and restore the 
whole”; and besides these there is also mentioned the bust 
of Minasia Polla, a young girl of about eighteen, one of the 
most refined and carefully executed portraits ever found in 
Rome. “She was a beauty,” writes Mr. Lanciani, ‘and 
the artist was worthy of her charms.” 

GIOTTINO AND GIOVANNI DA MILANO. — M. Eugéne 
Miintz, in a communication to the Chronique des Arts of 
May 22d, publishes some interesting details gleaned from 
a register found in the Roman archives, and entitled 
Expense pro fabrica palatii Avinionensis, 1369. From 
certain entries in this register, which, contrary to the 
wording of its superscription, does not confine itself to 
affairs at Avignon, M. Miintz tries to establish that Giot- 
tino, together with several other artists, most of whose 
names were hitherto unknown, worked in the Vatican 
in 1369, under Pope Urban V. “ The information,” con- 
tinues M. Miintz, “‘ which we possess concerning Giottino 
does not go beyond the year 1369, that is to say the very 
same year in which we find him in the service of Urban V. 
It is probable, therefore, that the artist died at Rome 
shortly after the works in the papal palace were under- 
taken. The amount paid to Giottino— twelve gold florins 
per month, or about twenty-four sous per day — shows the 
esteem in which this eminent master was held by the 
Pope.” From the same document it appears that Giovanni 
da Milano was at Rome and worked with Giottino at the 
same time. This is contrary to the assertion of Messrs. 
Crowe and Cavalcaselle, according to whom Giovanni re- 
mained permanently in Florence from the year 1366. 

PIETRO TORRIGIANO. — A letter by the hand of this 
famous sculptor, who is known for having smashed the 
nose of Michelangelo, and as the builder of several very 
beautiful tombs in Westminster Abbey, has been found in 
a volume of MSS. belonging to the Cotton Collection in 
the British Museum. The letter relates to these tombs, 
and is communicated in full to the Athen@um of May 22d, 
by Mr. Edward J. L. Scott. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


NATIONAL MUSEUM AT ATHENS. —A correspondent 
of the Atheneum writes as follows: “An interesting and 
very valuable bequest has been made to the National 
Museum of Greece at Athens by M. Ioannes Demetriou, 
of Alexandria. It consists of a large collection of coins 
and antiquarian relics, mainly Egyptian, brought together 
during many years, which have been referred to in the 
highest terms by the European archeologists who have 
had the opportunity of seeing them. The collection in- 
cludes forty-two large cases of general antiquities and three 
of coins, many of the latter being unique. Amongst the 
former are statues of Osiris, Isis, Ammon, and the bull 
Apis, with smaller statues of sundry descriptions, a sphinx 
of rose-colored granite, columns, sarcophagi, and other 
objects illustrating Egyptian art and mythology in various 
stages. The donor has received a special letter of thanks 
from King George, but he has declined to receive a public 
recognition, in any form, of a gift which very considera- 
bly enhances the value of the collection in the Athens 
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Museum, — already a worthy treasure-house of Hellenic 
archeology.” 

THE Patiss1A Museum has been enriched by the 
addition of an archaic bas-relief and a statue of Apollo, of 
the same style as the sculptures which were found some 
time ago in the neighborhood of Orchomenos. 

British Museum. — The sculptured slabs from the 
tope of Amravati, lately removed to the British Museum 
from the India Museum, and alluded to in a former number 
of the REVIEW, have been piaced against the western wall 
of the grand staircase. A bust, perhaps of an empress, of 
the date of about 230-260 A. D., lately purchased from 
Signor Castellani, has been added to the Roman portraits. 
The bronze mountings of the Balawat gates have been 
cleaned, and rearranged in a new case in the Assyrian 
room. 

NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. — A proposition to keep 
the National Gallery open every week-day throughout the 
year has been laid before Parliament by Mr. Coope. 

DuBLin. — A museum of modern paintings and other 
works of art, by both British and Continental painters, is 
to be organized in Dublin, if sufficient funds can be raised 
by subscription. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 
THE 


having 
French 


SALON. — The management of this year’s Salon 
been made the subject of an interpellation in the 
Chambers by M. Robert Mitchell, M. Turquet, 
Under-Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, took occasion, 
in the course of a speech in his own defence, to accuse the 
members of the jury of political intrigues, and of a mali- 
cious desire to introduce disorder. In consequence of this 
speech M. Baudry, president of the jury on painting, has 
resigned his position, and in his letter of resignation ad- 
dressed to M. Turquet gives to this official “ a Roland for 
his Oliver.” The jury as a whole has also addressed a 
letter of remonstrance to M. Turquet. Both documents 
will be found in the Chronique des Arts of May 29th. — 
The jury has made the following awards : — Medals of 
Honor: Painting, M. Morot, for his Samaritan; Sculp- 
ture, M. Thomas, for his statue of Mgr. Landriot. Prix 
du Salon: M. Suchetet, for his statue of Bzb/is changed to 
a Spring. In the department of painting the following 
medals and mentions were awarded : — 4 first-class to MM. 
Dagnan-Bouveret, Lerolle, Pelez, Cazin; 15 second-class, 
MM. Bourgeois, Dantan, Le Blant, Besnard, Courtois, 
Renouf, Guillon, Rozier, Rougeron, Lhermitte, Vernier, 
Monvel, Vely, V. Gilbert, Eugéne Feyen; 25 third-class, 
MM. Hagquette, Ballavoine, Barillot, Auguin, Beaumetz, 
Foubert, Marais, Quost (faiences), Bonnefoy, Valadon, 
Hareux, Julien Dupré, Krug, Dawant, Lix, Bompard, 
Motte, Edelfeldt, Mme. Muraton, MM. Moullion, Péraire, 
Ravaut, Aublet, Larcher, Rivey; 40 honorable mentions, 
MM. Artz, Backer, Beyle, Bouchet-Doumeng, Boudier, 
Boudot, Calmettes, Claude, Colin, Mme. Colin-Libour, 
M. Dardoize, Mme. Demont-Breton, MM. Desbrosses, 
Desmarest, Devé, Du Paty, A. Flameng, Mme. Fleury, 
MM. Frappa, Goeneutte, Mlle. Guillaume, MM. Jadin, 
G. Laugée, Mme. Leleux, MM. Mauves, Martin, Matifas, 
Michel-Lévy, Morlot, Picknell, Piot-Normand, Pompon, 
Popelin, Raub, Royer, Salonie, Saubés, Sauvaige, Sauzay, 
de Winter. In the department of sculpture: 1 first-class 
medal, M. Lanson; 8 second-class, MM. Paris, Suchetet, 
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Boisseau, Louis Lefévre, Barrau, Dumaige, Gemito, Lom- 
bard; 14 third-class, MM. Lange, Enderlin, Longepied, 
Rodin, Richard, Lecourtier, Gatti, Doré, Coulon, Brous- 
sard, Plé, Roger, Vaudet, Borrel (the last two engravers 
of medals); 15 honorable mentions, MM. Cornu, Saint- 
Gaudens, Mouly, Robert, Basset, Bélard, Ogé, Beer, Bion, 
Mlle. Thomas, MM. Godebski, Perrin, Pezieux, Lormier, 
Darbefeuille. Engraving: 1 first-class medal, M. Waltner ; 
3 second-class, MM. Lamotte, Jules Robert, Monziés ; 
8 third-class, MM. Thibault, Gaujean, Rousseau, Buhot, 
Foulquier, Grellet, Lhuillier, Vion, and Boutelié ; 9 honor- 
able mentions, MM. Letoulain, Boulard, Lepére, Puyplat, 
Baude, Richard, Rapine, Ramus, Lucas. Architecture: 
1 first-class medal, M. Paulin; 3 second-class, MM. 
Deslignitres, Colla, Dauphin; to third-class, MM. Calli- 
naud, Blondel, de la Rocque, Jaffeux, Dutocq and Daglane, 
Petitgrand, Boudin, Bunot, Nenot, Ricquier ; 8 honorable 
mentions, MM. Cazeaux, Roussi, David, Leclére, Morice, 
Ruy, Moyneau, Bonenfant. — From this list it appears that 
the only honors awarded to Americans were the “ men- 
tions” to MM. Picknell and Saint-Gaudens. 

RoyAL ACADEMY, LONDON. —‘“ There is reason to 
expect,” says the Atheneum, “ that before long the mur- 
murs of exhibitors at Burlington Gardens about the in- 
creasing size of the pictures exhibited there will cause 
active measures to be adopted to check the evil. It is fair 
to say that not one picture in twenty need exceed one 
fourth of its present dimensions. Now there is waste in 
all respects ; waste of time in preparation is the least evil, 
but waste of space on the Academy walls means hardships 
for excluded painters. These excessive dimensions must 
restrict the market for pictures, by increasing their cost 
and reducing the number of buyers who can give them 
house-room.” The same journal says that there is also a 
strong party in the Academy bent on reducing to two the 
number of pictures receivable at the exhibition from each 
painter. 

DussELpborF. — The Fourth General German Art Ex- 
hibition, in connection with the Rhenish-Westphalian In- 
dustrial Exhibition opened here on May goth, as previously 
announced. The catalogue of the Art Exhibition, issued 
on the day of opening, enumerates 1,155 works. 

PARIS. — The sixth exhibition of the Union Centrale 
of the fine arts applied to industry will open July 31st at the 
Palais des Champs-Elysées. This exhibition, which will 
be totally different from those which preceded it, will be 
the first in a series of technological exhibitions of the 
industrial arts, and which, classified according to the nature 
of the materials employed, will present, one after the other, 
works in metal, textiles, paper, leather, wood, stone, clay, 
glass, and vegetable products. The exhibition of this 
year will be confined entirely to works in metal, and the 
retrospective museum will contain a section devoted to 
ancient objects of the same kind. — Chronique. 

THE ELEcTRIC LIGHT has broken down at the Musée 
des Arts Décoratifs, so that the exhibition can no longer 
be opened in the evening. It is still in use at the Salon, 
but the effect is very trying. — Academy. 

MILAN is to have an art exhibition, and over 800,000 
francs were subscribed within a month towards the fund 
which will be needed to carry out the project. 

COLLECTION MAHERAULT. — This large and interest- 
ing collection of old and new engravings, and vignettes of 
the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, was sold in Paris 








in May. Large prices were paid for the works of the 
illustrators of the last century, a set of head and tail pieces 
after Eisen, for Les Bazsers, in proofs before letter and on 
paper with margins, bringing 2,095 francs; a complete set 


| of 22 engravings, 18mo, by Duplessis-Bertaux, for Vol- 


taire’s La Pucelle, Cazin’s edition, 1,100 francs, etc. A 
collection of engravings and lithographs after P. P. Prud- 
hon, including a few by that artist’s own hand, brought 
8,000 francs ; a very complete and interesting collection of 
the wuvre of Gavarni sold for 12,000 francs. 

AUCTION SALES. — The paintings and water-color draw- 
ings by English artists continue to bring excellent prices 
at auction sales in London. On May 15th, Messrs. 
Christie, Manson, and Woods sold an oil-painting by 
W. Miiller, Zhe Old Mill, near Lynmouth, for £666; 
Kirkwall Harbor, by S. Bough, for £525; Autumnal 
Evening on the Banks of the Trent, by H. Dawson, for 
£435; The Graves o our ain Folk, by J. Smart, for £399; 
while the water-colors in the same sale are reported to 
have brought up to £98, which was paid for Bough’s 
Herring Fishery. On the 22d of the same month a 
number of pictures by the late E. W. Cooke, R. A., were 
sold by the same auctioneers, at prices ranging from £105 
to £483 ;—A Cornfield, water-color, by P. de Wint, for 
£131; two water-colors by Turner, Waschet, North Somer- 
set,and A Welsh River Scene, with a Water Mill, for £278 
and £53, respectively ; and a water-color by Sir E. Land- 
seer, Head of Brutus, for £189. On the Saturday following 
some still higher prices were paid, as follows: T. Faed, 
Worn Out, £1,438; J. C. Hook, Gold of the Sea, £1,785, 
and Zhe Fishing Haven, £1,207; J. Linnell, Sen., 7he 
Timber Wagon, £892; J. C. Hook, Alilk for the Ship, 
£861; W. Miiller, Zhe Slave Market, Cairo, £2,058. 


MONUMENTS. 


The monument to Corot was unveiled on May 27th, at 
Ville-d’ Avray in the presence of a throng of distinguished 
people. Speeches were made by M. Turquet, Under- 
Secretary of State for the Fine Arts, and M. Frangais, 
the oldest living pupil of Corot; and Mademoiselle 
Baretta, dressed as the Muse, delivered some verses by 
F. Coppée and deposited a crown of laurel on the monu- 
ment. The latter, in the form of an antique s¢e/a, exe- 
cuted by M. Geoffroy-Dechaume, is placed between Corot’s 
villa and the pond, on the banks of which the painter so 
often found inspiration. 

In the second and final competition for the monument 
commemorative of the defence of Paris in 1870, the first 
prize was awarded to M. Barrias, who will consequently be 
charged with the execution of the monument. The second 
prize, of 4000 francs, was awarded to M. Moreau Mathurin; 
the third, of 3500 francs, to M. Lequien. 

A monument to Bellini, by Monteverde, consisting of a 
seated statue of the composer, with figures representa- 
tive of the operas of Norma, the Sonnambula, the Pirates, 
and the Puritans, at the four corners of the pedestal, will 
soon be inaugurated at Catania. 

Lord Ronald Gower, who, according to the London 
Academy, “is no mere dilettante,” is engaged upon a 
colossal monument to Shakespeare. Four figures, Ham- 
let, Prince Hal, Sir John Falstaff, and Lady Macbeth are 
to decorate the base of the monument, which will be sur- 
mounted by a group representing Tragedy and Comedy 
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crowning the bust of the poet. The figure of Hamlet is 
now on exhibition at the Royal Academy, that of Prince 
Hal at the Salon. The composition of the upper group is 
said to be bold and successful. 

A monument to the late Swiss Bundesrichter, Dr. 
Dubs, of Zurich, is about to be erected on the summit of 
the Uetliberg. It will stand in a niche formed by bushes 
on the southeast point, and is to consist of a marble pyra- 
mid. The bust of the jurist in high relief will be placed 
in a hollow upon the surface turned toward Zirich. — 
Academy. 

In a competition for a monument to be erected over the 
grave of the victims of the explosion at the Winter Palace 
in St. Petersburg, prizes were awarded to the designs sent 
in by Messrs. Siegerberg and Soultanof. 

A statue of Goethe, by Professor Schaper, was un- 
At the left 
of the statue is a figure representing Lyric Poetry smiling 
upon a Cupid ; 


veiled in the Thiergarten, Berlin, on June 2d. 


at the right is a figure of Dramatic Poetry 
standing by the Genius of Death, and behind is a figure of 
Science. 

NECROLOGY. 

CLEMENT AUGUSTE ANDRIEUX, French painter, is 
reported to have died lately at the village of Samois, near 
Fontainebleau, at the age of about fifty years. He began 
by painting historical pictures, but later devoted himself 
entirely to genre and the decoration of fans. 


SEBASTIAN BuFF, a Swiss portrait and genre painter, 


died at Herisau some weeks ago, in his fifty-second year. 


FRANZ EyBtL, of Vienna, genre and portrait painter, 
died April 29th, in his seventy-fourth year. He filled for a 
long time the position of custodian of the gallery of the 
Belvedere. 

K. H. HERMANN, a pupil of Cornelius, born at Dresden 
in 1802, died at Berlin on April 30th. He assisted Cor- 
nelius in the decoration of the Glyptothek and the Lud- 
wigskirche, and also executed many frescos from his own 
designs in Munich and in Berlin. 

KARL FRIEDRICH LESSING, the celebrated German 
landscape and historical painter, whose death was an- 
nounced by cable June 7th, was born Feb. 15th at War- 
tenberg, Silesia, in the year 1808. He is best known in 
America by his great painting of Huss at the Stake, which 
formed part of the old Diisseldorf Gallery in New York, 
something like thirty years ago, but went back to Europe, 
and was sold to the National Gallery in Berlin. His 
Luther burning the Papal Bull is said to be in America, 
and Mr. Joseph Longworth, of Cincinnati, possesses two 
smaller copies, by Lessing’s own hand, of Huss before the 
Council and Huss at the Stake. 

ProF. C. G. Rump, Danish landscape painter, died on 
May 25th, in his sixty-fifth year. 

ERNST WILLERS, German landscape painter, born at 
Oldenburg in 1804, is also recorded among the dead. 

MICHAEL WITTMER, German historical painter, died at 
Rome on May gth, in his seventy-eighth year. 

LIEVIN DE WINNE, a Belgian portrait painter of con- 
siderable reputation, born at Ghent in 1822, died lately at 
Brussels. He received medals at the Paris Salon in 1861, 
1863, and 1865, and in the year last named was decorated 
with the ribbon of the Legion of Honor. In 1878, at the 
Universal Exposition, he was awarded a first-class medal, 
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and was promoted to the rank of officer of the Legion. 
De Winne was also an officer of the order of Leopold of 
Belgium. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


St. MARK’s, VENICE. — The question of the restoration 
of St. Mark’s is still agitating the English art world. A 
meeting of representatives of the various art, antiquarian, 
and other learned societies of London, convened by the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings, was held 
on the 31st of May, in the Great Room of the Society of 
Arts, to take into consideration the present state of affairs 
respecting the proposed restoration of the west front. 
“The attendance was not large,” says the Atheneum, 
‘*but much earnestness and unanimity were evinced. 
Messrs. Stevenson, Christian, Street, and Morris were 
the principal speakers.” 

RAVENNA. — Ina letter to the 7zzes Mr. Henry Wallis 
calls attention to the present state of the Baptistery at 
Ravenna, which is about to be restored, and the mosaics 
in which are in such a bad state that a simple touch will 
detach large fragments of them. The interior of this 
monument is especially interesting, as it contains speci- 
mens of Christian art of various epochs, showing the 
successive transformations of this art. Mr. Wallis pro- 
tests against the modifications of the building which, it 
seems, have been projected. 

For. — In the same letter Mr. Wallis also speaks of 
the chapel in the church of San Girolamo at Forli, painted 
by Melozzo da Forli, which has been in a very bad state 
for a number of years. The ceiling is cracked in several 
places, and strips of paper have been pasted over the 
cracks which almost entirely hide the work of the artist. 
The idea of repainting the frescos is condemned by Mr. 
Wallis, who thinks that the filling of the cracks with 
cement will be sufficient. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


HANS MAKART has painted another immense picture, 
measuring about thirty feet in length by twenty in hcight, 
and representing Diana and her nymphs chasing a stag 
which is about to plunge into the sea, where the Nereids 
are endeavoring to protect it. The painting is reported to 
have been purchased by an art dealer of Munich for the 
sum of 40,000 florins ($16,000) who intends to exhibit it in 
all the leading cities. 

Mr. BuRNE JONEs has made designs for the decoration 
of a piano, lately completed by Messrs. Broadwood, and 
has painted part of them with his own hands. He also pre- 
vailed upon the manufacturers to modify the usual grand- 
piano curve to one more subtle and beautiful. The designs 
on the outside, executed ew grisaille on the case of oak- 
wood, painted in various shades of olive-green and brown, 
represent the story of Orpheus and Eurydike. The inside 
is painted in bright colors, and shows on the lid an elabo- 
rate design of 7erra omniparens. The whole is spoken 
of in terms of highest praise by the English journals. 

VIOLLET-LE-Duc’s Liprary. — Viollet-le-Duc’s own 
copy of his Dictionary of French Architecture, on India 
paper, brought 2,600 francs, and that of his Dictionary of 
French Furniture 1,coo francs, at the sale of the library of 
the deceased. 
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EVENING. — DRAWN ON THE Woop By R. SWAIN GIFFORD — ENGRAVED BY W. J. LINTON. 


R. SWAIN GIFFORD, N.A. 








MARKED characteristic of much of the best land- 
scape art of our day is its simplicity and modesty, — 
its self-restraint, so to speak, which prevents the 
painter from dealing arbitrarily with Nature, leads him 
to submit to her rather than to endeavor to bend her 
to his will, and makes him loath to grapple with her 
loftiest themes and sublimest effects. Curiously enough, 
when landscape art first made its appearance, it sought 
with evident delight the most complicated subjects that 
Nature offers. The backgrounds of the old artists 
present far-reaching prospects over mountain and val- 
ley, vast plains with rivers coursing through them, and 
beyond them all the immensity of the sea. These 
ambitious landscape settings were common alike to 
Italian, Flemish, and German artists. Again, when 
landscape finally emancipated itself from the figure, 
or, at least, suppressed the figure to the position of 
staffage, it was this mighty aspect of Nature which 
mainly attracted the attention of the generally recog- 
nized masters in this department. The French and 
Italian artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies—the Poussins, the Claudes, the Salvators, the 
Vernets, the Lantaras—can hardly get along without 
a theatrical apparatus of grand trees, mighty even if impossible rocks, and all the other stage- 
properties of the so-called classical or heroic landscape. Even the sky often partakes of the 
“heroic” character: great masses of cloud are marshalled against one another, and are dis- 
posed throughout the heavens according to the rules of symmetrical composition. Nor is 
Nature alone held to be sufficient. Vast edifices —either in the splendor of their first beauty, or 
as ruins, invested with the poetry of decay—are introduced to add emphasis to the “ classical” 
character of the landscape itself. All this was thought to be necessary to an “artistic concep- 
tion of Nature, which,” to borrow the words of a late German writer, “does not allow itself to 


be swayed by accidental appearances, but subjects Nature herself to a well-considered course of 
discipline.” 











A WInpy Day AT BISKRA. 
DRAWN ON THE Woop By R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 
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I cite these particulars, not, at present, 
for the purpose of basing upon them an 
opinion as to the merits or demerits of 


this school of landscape painting, but 


simply to enforce the contrast which ex- 
ists between it and the most prominent 
phase of modern art, as developed from 
the germs first planted by some of the 
Flemish artists of the late sixteenth, but 
more especially by the Dutch artists of 
the seventeenth century. 

Of this phase Mr. Gifford is one of the 
most prominent representatives, or it may 
perhaps be said without injustice to any 
of his talented brethren, #4e most promi- 
nent representative in the United States. 
The uniform tendency noticeable in his 
career is towards simplicity. His artistic 
life has been marked by a deliberately 
carried on process of emancipation from 
the traditions of the old school; a desire 
to get into closer intimacy with Nature, 
by seeking her out in her most familiar 
aspects and her least formal moods; an 
endeavor to pierce the secrets of her 
soul, rather than to study the mere out- 
ward lineaments of her form. But the 
soul of Nature is light and air. Take 
away the light, and the rocks and the trees and the waters cease to exist for us altogether. 
Take away the air, with its varying conditions of moisture, and the aspect of Nature remains 
always the same,—immutable and lifeless, a dead mass, without feeling and sentiment. The 
recognition of this fact has led our landscape painters to make atmospheric effects the principal 
aim of their studies, sometimes to the utter neglect of form, and to its almost entire suppres- 
sion in their pictures. 

Mr. Gifford’s first master, the Dutch marine painter Albert Van Beest, with whom he came 
in contact in his native city of New Bedford, may hardly have helped him on in the direction 
of his genius. From the few of Van Beest’s paintings which I have seen I should judge that, 
instead of a “realistic” painter, as his friends called him, he should have been named a 
‘“‘matter-of-fact” painter, in spite of a certain out-door feeling which he knew how to impart to 
his works, and which is apparent even in a small India-ink sketch by him which hangs within 
sight as I pen these lines. Those who remember the early works of the young New Bedford 
artist will agree with him in saying that they were “dry,” and no painting can be dry which 
truly renders the mysteries of light and atmosphere. After some years of studio life spent in 
Boston and New York, Mr. Gifford made the journeys which are the aspiration of most young 
American painters. In 1869 he travelled to the coast of California, Oregon, and Washington 
Territory, and made many studies on the Columbia River, from which some of the most im- 
portant pictures of this period of his life were painted. In 1870 he went to England, France, 
Spain, Italy, Morocco, and Egypt; and, four years later, in company with his newly wedded 
bride, herself an accomplished artist, he started on a second similar trip. No doubt these 
journeys were undertaken by the artist—apart from the desire to extend his technical knowl- 
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EVENING IN THE SAHARA. 


FrRoM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


edge — with a view to the gathering of “subjects.” But, if we may judge from his works, he 
had by this time made the discovery before alluded to, that the charm of landscape painting 
lies above all things in the sentiment imparted to the scene by the conditions of the atmosphere, 
and it was to these, therefore, that he prominently turned his attention, even in the presence of 
the grandiose subjects which offered themselves to his observation. Thus the grand pile of the 
Mosque of Mohammed Ali, the minarets and domes of which, with their intricate details, would 
to many have been the main features of attraction, served him principally as an opportunity for 
the display of the effect of a misty atmosphere in the gray light of early morning. It is not 
merely the building for its own sake which forms the theme of the picture,—not its shape as 
defined by lines and planes: the forms are accepted, not only as interesting in themselves, but, 
first of all, because in their various ways of reflecting the light they present a highly picturesque 
spectacle. It is the delicate rendering of the various values, and the sustained consistency of 
the tone throughout, which gives its charm to the huge heap of masonry, as it lies on the rocky 
plateau of the citadel of Cairo, and to the plain which is seen dimly stretching away at the 
foot of the rock. The same remarks apply in a certain degree to another important work 
which grew out of the experience gathered by the artist in his journeys in foreign lands. 
Gibraltar, View from the Spanish Shore, recently added to the art collection of Wellesley 
College, is not simply a prospect or view of the historic fortress; it is a poem sung in praise 
of the wonders of light and air, the scene of which is accidentally laid at Gibraltar. The Evening 
in the Sahara (see the illustration) also exhibits this tendency to give prominence to the atmos- 
pheric elements of the scene. To many artists the sketches collected during these trips would 
have sufficed for the occupation of the rest of their lives. They would have revelled in their 
recollections of Venice and Naples, Tangier and the Nile, and their purses would have been a 
convincing indicator of the wisdom of their course. The penalty which they would probably 
have had to pay would have been the arrest of their development, and an increasing artificiality 
in their art which can be made tolerable only by minds of the highest order of poetical power. 
Mr. Gifford, however, did not succumb to such temptations. With the splendors of the East 
still fresh before his eyes, and with none of the ostentatious contempt for foreign scenes some- 
times professed by over-ardent admirers of everything American, he yet went back to the haunts 
of his youth, and deliberately devoted his ripest efforts to the representation of the simple coast 
scenery of his native Massachusetts. It is in his productions of this class—the oil paintings, 
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THE GOosE PASTURE. 


FrRoM A CRAYON SKETCH BY R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


water-colors, and etchings of what may at the present writing be called his last period —that 
Mr. Gifford has especially shown himself as a successful interpreter of certain phenomena of 
light and air. 

The illustrations which accompany this article have all been selected by Mr. Gifford himself, 
and are very characteristic of the latest phase of his art. With his etchings the readers of the 
REVIEW are already familiar, one of them, 7/e Path to the Shore, having been published in the 
number for November, 1879. The plate published herewith, Coal-Pockets at New Bedford, is 
another instance of his ability to do much with little. Many people, no doubt, pass daily by 
similar scenes, without finding in them anything to inspire or even attract them. They see the 
subject only,—the rough beams and boarding of the coal-pocket, the grime and dirt of both it 
and the coal-laden vessel,—and there they stop. The artist sees the possibility of color, brought 
to a focus, as it were, in the hull of the vessel, the play of light and shade around the essen- 
tially ugly objects, and, concentrating his and our attention upon these points, he lifts the 
commonplace into the ideal, and teaches us to see beauty where our unguided eyes would have 
failed to discover it. The text illustrations and the wood-cut of Dartmouth Moors, from one of 
the most important of Mr. Gifford’s later pictures, serve still better to make clear the difference 
between the old art and the new, which I endeavored to point out in the beginning. Nothing 
could be simpler than Zhe Goose Pasture, nothing more disregardful of the rules of academic 
composition than the Aged Companions, with its two dead tree-trunks cutting in uncompromising 
angularity across the horizontal lines in the distance. Note also the absence of all attempt to 
help the perspective and give luminosity to the sky and distance by forced masses of dark 
objects in the foreground, and, finally, the preponderance of stratified clouds, which repeat in 
the sky the almost straight lines of the territory. 


Mr. Gifford shares in these works the predilection of so many of our modern landscape 
painters for veiled skies, which allow only a diffused light to pass through them, and thus impart 
to the scenery an effect of restfulness often closely bordering upon, and frequently tanta- 
mount to, the sadness which is born of resigned despair. His range in them is limited. A 
feeling of idyllic contentment, which never rises to a manifestation of genuine joy, as expressed 
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A PASTORAL. 


FROM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


by brightness and sunshine, marks the upper point of the scale; and the dramatic element is 
approached in the sombre darkness of pictures like the Evening, reproduced in the wood-cut at 
the head of this article. Mr. Gifford has been censured for thus circumscribing the exercise of 
his talent, and one feels inclined to join in the wish that he might more frequently strike a 
livelier chord. But there is no denying that he has been most successful in those of his paint- 
ings which are quiet in color and subdued in tone; and his efforts in that direction, aside from 
their own intrinsic merits, have an extraneous value as silent but effective protests against the 
affectation of the same qualities in less skilful hands. It is but too true that in such hands 
tone often degenerates into lack of light, sobriety of color into blackness, and breadth into 
formlessness. Mr. Gifford’s pictures are always rich in color, well defined in form, and _ brilliant 
even if subdued in light; and it is the combination of all these qualities to an extraordinary 
degree which gives its prominence to the Dartmouth Moors, of which I have previously spoken. 

It would be an interesting task to inquire into the causes which led mankind at large to 
almost abandon the grand spectacular representations characteristic of its early efforts in land- 
scape, and such an inquiry would be of especial value here, as these causes are no doubt identi- 
cal with those which can prevail upon an individual artist like Mr. Gifford to content himself with 
the study of what are generally called the most simple subjects, after he has ranged from the 
sierras of the West to the deserts of the East in search of subjects for his pencil. There is 
hardly room in these pages to make such an inquiry exhaustive, and yet I cannot refrain from 
hinting at what seem to me to be the probable causes. They are increasing subtlety of obser- 
vation, a better appreciation of our own powers, and, resulting from these, the modesty which I 
spoke of in the beginning. To those who seek the paradise of perfection in the remote past, 
and to whom our present race is but the degenerate offspring of wiser, better, and happier 
progenitors, these sentiments may be offensive, and many even who do not share such despair- 
ing views will perhaps be inclined to smile at the imputation of modesty to our loud-mouthed 
generation. But it is evident that the older artists were captivated by the more obvious elements 
of landscape beauty, such as the mountains, which may be likened to the more prominent 
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features of the face. These fea- 
tures every one can discern, but 
only the close student of human 
nature can detect the slight in- 
dications which reveal the life 
within. It seems almost as if 
the more robust nerves of our 
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ancestors required stronger effects 
to set them in motion — the 
splendors of the direct light of 
the sun, or the terrors of the 
storm-cloud—than those which 
are required to excite our own 





more delicate natures. Similarly 
the savage needs the clangor of 
arms or the din of the conch- 





shell, while a modern crowd is 
satisfied with a brass band, and 
to people of still more refinement 
a stringed quartette is better than 
either. But continued and hence 
more correct observation has en- 
abled us to see—and I say this 
with all due reverence for and 
with sincere admiration of those 
on whose shoulders we stand — 
that the powers of the old mas- 
ters were not equal to the task 





AGED COMPANIONS. 


they had undertaken; that many 
of their most admired effects were 
false and unnatural; that there may be as much beauty in a bare hill-side, with a few stunted 
trees, and a cloud of mist creeping up its acclivity, as in a vast tract of country studded with 
thousands of objects; and, what is still more to the point, that this hill-side may possibly be 
rendered more approximatively with the means at our command than the vast tract of country. 
To give up the struggle under these circumstances, to confine ourselves to the lesser themes, if 
you will call them so, may be esteemed lack of courage, or wisdom and modesty. It seems to 
me to be the latter, and I would apply here a sentence from Goethe: — 


FROM A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING BY R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


“In der Beschrankung zeigt sich erst der Meister.” 


Nevertheless, I would not insist that all artists are to practise this “self-restraint which char- 
acterizes the master.” On the contrary, if progress lies in the direction of more complicated 
themes, in which the subject plays a larger part, it is well that the struggle for the removal of 
our limitations should never be abandoned. Possibly Sir Robert Collier (see Nineteenth Century 
for June) is correct when he maintains that the Raphael or the Michelangelo of landscape 
painting is yet to come; but I must enter a protest against the same writer’s assertion, that the 
main object of those artists who, like Mr. Gifford, prefer the simpler aspects of Nature to her 
grand exhibitions of state, is to avoid the difficulties of their chosen field. Those who hold 
such opinions forget that this apparent simplicity involves a subtlety which is altogether beyond 
the reach of average capacity. 

S. R. KOEHLER. 
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III. —THE COLLECTION OF MR. S. A. COALE, JR., ST. LOUIS. 
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NU d UCKLE truly says: “As long as every man is engaged 
in collecting the materials necessary for his 
own subsistence, there will be neither leisure 
nor taste for higher pursuits.” The West has 
become a synonyme for expanding energy. The 
restless, indefatigable Anglo-Saxon, subduing 
nature, transforming the wilderness into a gar- 
den, erecting his furnace where but a few years 
ago stood the wigwam of the savage, is the 
physical type of the growing empire of the 
Occident. 

The pioneer, inhabiting his log cabin and 
surrounded by wild and obstinate forces, strug- 
gling with all his powers of brain and muscle 
to establish his supremacy, is in no condition 
to give attention to the graces of life. Even 
when cities are founded, and the comforts and 
luxuries of an advanced civilization come within 
his reach, he is generally too busy accumulat- 
ing wealth to pay much heed to esthetic development. 
However, the mental characteristics of a people remain un- 
changed, notwithstanding its environment. Thus, a man of 
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4 esthetic instincts, raised amid the refining influences of older 

1, communities, may in the fierce struggle to establish himself 
DESIGNED By H. CuaseE. in a new country lose in a measure the mental habit and 


FIGURE FROM A PAINTING BY ALVAREZ. taste for intellectual refinements. But he will soon regain it 


when he has acquired a position firm enough to be enabled to take a breathing spell. When at 
last the people of a Western city turn their attention to the fine arts, it is with an enthusiasm 
and lavishness of expenditure altogether surprising to the more cautious people of the East. It 
is true that too many of those who buy pictures, and even form creditable collections, here as 
elsewhere, are actuated by no higher motive than a desire for the &/at resulting from the pos- 
session of objects universally recognized as evidences of high culture and correct taste. .But 
occasionally there is one with whom art is an absorbing passion,— who, though’ untrained in its 
technique, still, by intuition, knows how to look at nature and see harmonies of form and color 
which to those not possessed of the artistic sense do not exist. Such a one, who, in addition 
to natural art-sympathy has enriched his knowledge by extensive travel and research, is the 
gentleman owning the pictures which form the subject of this paper. 
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For many years Mr. S. A. Coale, Jr. was the most extensive, and I might almost say the 
only, art patron in St. Louis, and was looked upon as an eccentric sort of a person with a 
hobby. He was known to have paid large sums for certain pictures, the cost of which was 
regarded as altogether disproportionate to their real value; and the knowing ones would shake 
their heads ominously, and exclaim that such a waste of money on mere pictures was something 
to be deprecated. But it was finally discovered that good art had a standard value, like govern- 
ment bonds, and, besides, pictures of this class were decidedly decorative. Then the contagion 
spread, until now there are three well-filled private galleries in the city, besides a large number 
of valuable pictures in the possession of those who do not aspire to extensive collections. 

On entering Mr. Coale’s gallery the visitor is confronted with a large canvas by Kaemmerer. 
A party of ladies and gentlemen are playing croquet, and enjoying unconsciously one of those 
perfect days of early summer, when the sky is of the deepest blue, the foliage fresh and tender, 
and the very atmosphere breeds a delicious sensuousness which makes mere existence an 
ecstasy. In the near foreground stands in graceful pose, leaning upon her mallet, such a 
woman as only Kaemmerer can paint, — her willowy form clad in silk of delicate lavender tint, 
the texture and quality of the fabric so rendered that art is lost in reality. The other figures 
are finely grouped, and, with a bit of pardonable vanity, the artist has introduced his own person. 
The picture is full of sunlight, and so pervaded with a feeling of out-of-doors that one can 
fancy himself looking at a charming scene through an open window, the warm breath of summer 
gently stirring the foliage. . 

And what a landscape by Daubigny! A broad stretch of river, probably the Seine near 
Paris, —tree-forms in the distance,—a sky with fleecy clouds floating in the blue ether. No 
straining for unusual effects: it is simple, restful, wonderful. It is a lesson for painters of land- 
scape who imagine that art consists in the portrayal of some exceptional phase in nature. 

A sweet girl face looks out with witless eyes, and in diseased imagination sees the dead 
Polonius, — 

“ White his shroud as the mountain snow,” — 
and softly sings, — 
* And will he not come again ? 
No, no, he is dead.” 


It is Ophelia with her chaplet of flowers and straw, emblems of reason lost. This mournful 
theme by Jacquet is like a minor chord in music, or the shadow of a cloud sweeping the sun- 
light away. 

The next scene is laid in Venice,—not the Grand Canal, the Doge’s Palace, Bridge of Sighs, 
and other familiar clap-trap, but a fish-market redolent with its own peculiar odor. From a 
large canvas a youth looks out, who might have stepped down from a picture by Franz Hals, 
his face aglow with pleasure at the results of a successful cruise in the Adriatic. On the 
slippery floor he is casting a splendid catch, —skates, eels, shrimps, lobsters, and other toothsome 
varieties for the piscivorous Venetians. There is a broadness, a mastery of technique, a knowl- 
edge, manifested in this work, which is something new in American art. One familiar with the 
recent wonderful change in the current of art growth in this country, and the source of its 
inspiration, would not hesitate to attribute this picture to W. M. Chase without looking for the 
signature. This artist paints in a manner bordering on defiance of conventional methods. He 
has the most wholesome detestation of mere prettiness in art, and, like all reformers, is intensely 
radical. Nearly everything from his easel is a fierce protest against the namby-pambyism into 
which too many of the older school of American artists have fallen. Pictures like this, unpo- 
etical though they may be in subject, will be found in the galleries of coming centuries, when 
the brocaded and jewelry-bedizened beauties of the Pre-Raphaelites shall have long since passed 
out of memory. 


We are next attracted by a grand work by Toudouze, La Plage d’Yport. It has the brilliant 
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coloring and thorough observance of the law of values characteristic of the Spanish Roman 
school. It is a soft and sunless afternoon, and in exquisite abandon are grouped on the beach 
a score of lovely women. The central figure might be divine Hebe, clothed in modern raiment 
fashioned by Worth, her deft fingers busy with some needle-work as delicate as the web woven 
by prudent Penelope for the hero Laertes. The white haze which overspreads the sky is slightly 
opaque, but the picture as a whole sparkles with genius. 

As the mysterious in nature inspires feelings of awe, so the mystic, shadowy landscapes of 
the great poet-painter cause one to pause reverently before a work by Corot. Some savages 
believe that trees, rivers, lakes, mountains, and all inanimate forms, have souls. One can almost 
imagine Corot to be the exponent of incorporealism. His pictures are subject to various moods, 
as though there were a subtle connection between them and 
the hidden forces of nature. Sometimes they are radiant 
with light, and the air pulsates with joyous life; again the 
clouds are leaden, ghostly branches wave in solemn rhythm, 
the light fades, gloom follows. Mr. Coale has a most ex- 
cellent example of the work of this artist. 

Alvarez is never profound. His world is peopled with 
high-born women in rich, showy costumes, and men in 
















powdered wigs, velvet coats, and satin trousers, occupied 
as though life were a sort of butterfly 
existence. Plebeians are not admitted 
to his gorgeous apartments. For him 
the vulgar thousands who toil and 
delve and suffer have no being. If I i 
were buying a single picture, for my iui : 
own enjoyment, i 

I should choose 
an artist with 
more of human 
sympathy; but in 
any collection of 
the works of con- 
temporary paint- ; 
ers Alvarez must ~*~  _ ~ Cc i 

haveaplace. The _ [y 35 _* . 

one in this gallery FROM THE ORIGINAL By E. Toupovuze. 

represents an in- Drawn By H. CHASE. 

cident in the life of Rousseau, as related in his Confessions. Two bewitching women are standing 
upon ladders gathering oranges, which they toss to him below. Everything in the picture is 
bright but the figure of Rousseau, which is as black in costume as a raven, perhaps to sym- 
bolize his wayward career. 

From this we turn to a landscape by Inness, strong and almost savage in its gloom. In the 
foreground a giant oak tosses its branches in defiance at the sky, filled with black and threaten- 
ing clouds. A storm is coming. The powers of earth and air are soon to measure their forces. 
This is an inspiration by a man who thinks. 

A brown field faded and sere, stony and unfruitful, no foliage but withered leaves scarcely 
to be seen through the gloaming,—no light but the last gray gleam of a November day. Jervis 
McEntee is the poet of the picture, entitled J/elancholy Days, which will be passed by the super- 
ficial, but treasured by the thoughtful. 

A notable picture this Sarah Bernhardt by Clairin. Were she not possessed of the soul of 
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an artist, we should have had a representation of Bernhardt, not as she is, abnormally thin, 
“a bag of bones,” but of rounded contour, such as the modiste would have made her. It is 
the triumph of artistic truth over womanly vanity. Not a line of her angular body is softened, 
scarcely a curve is to be found in the folds of her closely fitting robe. The charm of French 
art to-day is its intrinsic realism. By this I mean its rigid adherence to nature. It may be 
superficial in sentiment, lacking soul and heart, but what it undertakes that it does thoroughly. 
Had an Englishman attempted what Clairin has done in this instance, he would have succeeded 
only in making a repulsive skeleton, whereas the Frenchman has given us a figure full of supple 
grace. Reclining upon a crimson sofa, with head resting upon her hand, she looks dreamily 
through and beyond you.! 

A bitter, freezing blast sweeps the highlands. A poor, benumbed shepherd, with his small 
flock, has paused to rest in his toilsome journey up the 
mountain side. The sheep are huddled about him, as 
though beseeching shelter from the pitiless cold. 
From the upturned cape of the man’s coat a 
film of snow is blown, which cuts the flesh 
and blinds the sight. Let us hope 
that a haven is not far away. 
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leaves. Her form, a 
harmony of rounded 








lines and graceful FROM THE ORIGINAL BY GEORGE CLAIRIN. 

curves, is softly re- DRAWN BY H. CHASE. 

flected in the mirror-like depths. It is a dream of those far-off days when the forest was 
peopled with fauns and dryads. Perchance if some fabled denizen of the wood were to en- 
croach upon her privacy, the nymph would take the form of a mild-eyed doe and with speed 
of the wind vanish from sight. In this fair creation by Hagborg we see the nude so beautiful 


in form and pure in motive, that even the most prurient prude will be compelled to admire 
and praise. 


1 There is an etching from this picture, by L. Monziés, published in Z’Ar¢, 1876, Vol. III. p. 120. The etcher has, however 


idealized the picture somewhat, and has made slight changes in the drawing. Mr. Chase’s sketch, here given, is a closer rendering 
as far as it goes. 
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Unless one has known by actual experience the realities of the skirmish, the charge, the 
desperate defence, he cannot fully appreciate the terrible truthfulness of De Neuville’s military 
pictures. He is the painter of action, of that supreme moment when men look exultantly upon 
death and have no thought but of victory. This infantryman, bronzed and weather-beaten, 
resting upon his gun, is something more than a mere soldier. He is a Frenchman, a national 
type, not the invincible warrior as he marched toward the Rhine, but the veteran who has 
learned the bitterness of defeat. 

Ranged along the bank of the Seine are a number of women washing clothes. It is a 
commonplace sort of a subject; simply eight or nine peasant-women in a row on their knees, 
with their backs toward you. But around and beyond 
them is a landscape filled with mellow light, and fragrant 
with opening buds. Across the stream are fields with 
people working, but there is no suggestion of weariness 
in these toiling peasants. It is the season of hope and 
promise, when nature thrills with renewed life. The pic- 
ture is a song to labor, set to the music of the robin 
and thrush. There is a charm about the works of Rico 
which is indescribable. He is simple, yet effective; ten- 
der, yet not effeminate. His atmosphere is as clear as 
that on mountain heights. He recognizes the relation of 

things. He is not a mere topographer, but an 
artist with a soul. 






















This is but one of a large collection of su- 
perior water-colors in the possession of Mr. Coale, 
which both in numbers and quality is surpassed 
by few in the country. His Vibert is a very 
superior work, containing eleven figures. It 
is called The Theological Discussion. Elizabeth 
Murray’s Spanish Betrothal is in her best man- 
ner, and does ample justice to her 
reputation. Birket Foster is repre- 
sented by two charming pastoral 
; scenes, peopled with blooming Eng- 
Vw. ~ Ve bei a4 |. > \ lish children. There are also a num- 
- ber of exquisite drawings; among 
them two by Gustave Doré,— one, 
' The Transfiguration, executed es- 
~-- - eo. ~— Pig Wee *-: pecially for the Blodgett collection, 

pe... a ee ————-- == and the other a commission direct 

|, 7 , from Mr. Coale, a scene from Victor 

FROM THE ORIGINAL BY A. DE NEUVILLE. Hugo’s Toilers of the Sea; the 

Drawn sy H. CHase. original of the popular engraving 

of Ittenbach’s Holy Family, a crayon drawing of wonderful delicacy and finish; and two pencil 

drawings by Klimsch as fine in texture as the most elaborate steel-plate engraving. In addition 
to these are scores of the greatest names of the French and Spanish Roman schools. 

Among the latest additions to Mr. Coale’s gallery I must not omit to mention a very strong 
and characteristic work by Gabriel Max, entitled the Christian Martyr. It is the head of a 
condemned girl, out of whose face has died all hope of human aid, but which is illumined by 
a radiant vision of the martyr’s crown. Mr. Coale has also received a fine example by Constant. 
It is Messalina, the supreme type of the most corrupt period in the history of the race. She 
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is descending a broad staircase, her form the perfection of sensual grace, and in her person 
combining the beauty and ferocity of the leopard with such detestable qualities as only the 
human family is capable of developing. Of other recent purchases there is furthermore to be 
noted Merson’s Flight into Egypt, with the novel motive of the Virgin asleep between the fore 
paws of the Sphinx. This picture symbolizes the dawn of a new era. The philosophical pan- 
theism of Egypt is to give place to the new system to be promulgated by the wonderful child 
reposing in its mother’s arms, in the shadow of that mysterious figure, representing the domi- 





nant idea of the age, — intellect and force. 

I have described merely a few of the leading pictures in Mr. Coale’s possession, and these 
selected mainly from the schools which are at present most conspicuously before the public. 
But the collection is much broader in its composition, and contains very many good examples 
also of other schools, the German being represented by Piloty, Kaulbach, Carl Miiller, Carl 
Becker, Meyer von Bremen, Voltz, Ittenbach, and others; the English, by Birket Foster, 
T. S. Cooper, Elizabeth Murray, Playfair, and Wainright; the American, by Durand, Shattuck, 
Whitteredge, William Hart, W. T. Richards, Bellows, James Hamilton, Samuel Colman, and 
Casilear. 

A description of the works in this gallery to-day will be in a year from now very incom- 
plete, as additions are being constantly made. At this time the collection consists of nearly 
one hundred and fifty pictures, and Mr. Coale shows no abatement in his insatiable desire to 
add to the number. The wonderful influence of one enthusiastic, earnest man upon the art 
development of a community, I hope to illustrate at some future time by means of other collec- 
tions brought together largely through the inspiration of the possessor of the pictures I have 
attempted to describe. 

W. R. HOobDGEs. 

















FROM THE ORIGINAL BY DAUBIGNY. 


DRAWN BY H. CHASE. 





THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XIl.—J. HENRY HILL. 


OHN HENRY HILL is one of the group of artists who were held, some 
twenty years ago, to be the American representatives of Pre-Raphaelism. 
Mr. T. C. Farrer, Mr. C. H. Moore, now art instructor at Harvard College, 
Mr. H. R. Newman, Mr. Russell Sturgis, the well-known architect, belonged 
to the same group, and, together with such writers as Mr. Clarence Cook, 
formed the Society for the Advancement of Truth in Art, under whose 
auspices appeared in 1864 the first volume of Zhe New Path, the short-lived 

periodical which was to be the American exponent of the gospel then preached and practised 

by Mr. Ruskin. To Mr. Hill the ways of Pre-Raphaelism must have been easy from the begin- 
ning, for he was born, April 28th, 1839, at Nyack Turnpike, Rockland Co., N. Y., the son 
of J. W. Hill, another of the prominent disciples of the “true school” in the New World. 

Of him the readers of the REVIEW will soon hear from an authority more competent in these 

matters than mine. I am here concerned only with the doings of the son as an etcher, the first 

fruits of which appeared in a book, published in 1867, and entitled, — 





Sketches from Nature. By J. Henry Hill. Nyack Turnpike. — This book is folio in size, and consists of 
twenty-two etched plates, with an additional etched title-page, a list of the plates, and two pages of explanation. 
The plates are not specified here, as the book is not difficult to find, copies of it being in several of the public 
libraries. There is one, for instance, in the Congressional Library at Washington. 


Since then Mr. Hill has etched a number of other plates, some of them of tolerable size, 
and including several reproductions from the works of his father and of Turner. The appended 


list comprises those among these later plates which the artist himself looks upon as the most 
important : — 


On the Hackensack, Boy Fishing. Signed: J. Henry Hill, 1870.— Size of etched surface, breadth 97%" ; 
height 73". Plate owned by Messrs. H. Wunderlich & Co. 

Crossing the River at Farmington, Conn. Etched 1871. Not signed or dated.— Size of etched sur- 
face, b. 113"; h. 6". 

Black Mountain from Caldwell Island, Lake George. Marked in the margin: J. Henry Hill July 1871. 
— Size of etched surface, b. 113"; h. 743". 

Road Scene at Nyack Turnpike. Signed with the letters JH H formed into a monogram, and dated 
1880. — Etched surface circular, diameter 5,5". 

Sandy Hook. (Marine.) Etched 1876. Marked in the margin: Painted by J. W. Hill. Etched by J. H. 
Hill. — Size of etched surface, b. 77%"; h. 54". 

On the Hackensack. After J. W. Hill. Signed: J. H. Hill 1880.—No margin. Size of plate, b. 7}§"; 
h. 543". 

Lake Avernus. Fates and the Golden Bough. After J. M. W. Turner. Etched 1872. Not signed or 
dated. — Size of etched surface, b. 93"; h. 63". 

Bacharach on the Rhine. After J. M. W. Turner. Etched 1872. Not signed or dated. — Vignetted, on 
plate measuring b. 10}$"; h. 9". 

St. Maurice. After J. M.W.Turner. Etched 1880. Marked: J. Henry Hill. — Vignetted, on plate meas- 
uring b. 9"; h. 775". 
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With those who are accustomed to look upon Rembrandt as the typical etcher, and upon 
French work as the only legitimate modern outcome of the etching process, the plates in Mr. 
Hill’s book will hardly pass as etchings at all. Devoted, like all Pre-Raphaelite work, to the 
careful making out of details, and some of them representing birds’ nests, water-lilies, and similar 
studies, — worked with painstaking minuteness, and often with the finest possible points, — 
and printed dry, i.e. clean wiped, in cold black ink, on white plate-paper,—they certainly look 
more like steel engravings to the untechnical observer than like etchings in the restricted sense 
of the term. In their artistic character these plates must be accepted for what they are meant 
to be,—the honest endeavor to carry out a preconceived artistic theory. We may not agree 
with the theory, and we may think that the means to the end, and therefore the attainment of 
the end itself, have been missed,—we may find that the whole has been lost in the search for 
the parts; but we still feel the love of nature which pervades them, and in several of them, on 
which an aquatint ground has been used, a genuinely picturesque effect has been reached. The 
most successful of these plates, a Moonlight on the Androscoggin, etched in 1866, is republished 
herewith. In Mr. Hill’s later plates there is an evident striving for greater strength, which cul- 
minates in the St. Maurice, after Turner, and in the little circular Road Scene at Nyack Turnpike. 
The greater attention paid to the values of the masses and to the concentration of the light 
makes of this etching one of the best of the artist’s original productions. 

To those who have followed the controversy in which Mr. Hamerton was lately involved 
with an ill-informed writer in the Pall Mall Gazette, the study of a set of Mr. Hill’s etchings, 
printed in different ways, would be a very interesting occupation. In former years, as shown 
by the manner in which the plates in his book were treated, Mr. Hill was an advocate of 
“natural” printing. Lately, however, he has been converted to “rag wiping” and “ retroussage,” 
and the result has been a great gain to his plates. To an unitiated person it seems utterly 
impossible that a clean-wiped impression of Cvossing the River at Farmington, and another, 
artificially printed, could be taken from the same plate. The color of the ink and of the paper 
also has a great effect. The black, clean-wiped impressions, on white paper, of our Moonlight 
cannot compare with the impressions as they are now printed, in a brownish ink, with slight 
“retroussage”’ applied all over the plate. 

Mr. Hill is a great admirer of Turner, and the Moonlight on the Androscoggin seems to 
show that it was inspired by the Lzber Studiorum. But, interesting and pleasing as is the result, 
it would be useless to deny the fact that the artist has fallen short of his ideal. The strength 
of Turner’s preliminary etching, by which he produces his organic lines, the skeleton of his 
landscape structure, is not equalled here, and the velvety richness of the tints in the Lzder 
Studiorum plates, produced by mezzotinting, cannot be attained by the aquatint ground used 
on Mr. Hill’s plate. Roughly stated, the aquatint process is as follows. The lines of the draw- 
ing are first etched as usual, in the same manner as Turner etched, or caused to be etched, the 
ground-work of his plates. The’ varnish is then removed, and an aquatint ground is laid over 
the whole plate. This, instead of being solid, like an ordinary etching ground, is made up of 
innumerable minute points of rosin, around which the acid is free to play. Hence the net-like 
appearance of the usual aquatint grounds, in which the light dots represent those parts of the 
copper which were protected by the particles of rosin, while the dark net-work of lines is the 
result of the acid as it penetrated between these particles. It stands to reason that difference in 
depth of tint can be produced by stopping-out and difference in length of biting, precisely as in 
the ordinary etching process. Aquatints are generally classed by themselves as a special division 
of prints, but they are in reality only a subdivision of the great class designated as etchings. 
They were in great favor in the last century, but since then the process has fallen into disuse. 
This is a cause for regret, as aquatint is especially well fitted for the reproduction of flat washes 
of India-ink or sepia, and it is to be hoped that Mr. Hill will do something towards repopular- 
izing this style of engraving by giving us more such plates as his Moonlight. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 








































































THE HISTORY 


OF 


WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 





CHAPTER VI. 


STAYED consideration of Harper's Magazine in order to re- 
sume my notice of it at the date at which I have now to take 
up its competitor. Scribner's Magazine was started in Novem- 
ber, 1871, and for four or five years the two magazines 
(Scribner's and Harper's) preserved a pretty fair level, — with 
little of importance in either in the matter of engraving, only 














some improvement in paper and printing. In Scribner, during 
that period, I remark nothing very extraordinary save a general 
tendency toward fineness; a few good portraits; and a series 
of capital cuts (1875), from Moran’s drawings, which appear to 





have been afterwards used (ill-used, so far as printing went) in 
the Governmental Report of Professor Powell’s Exploration of 
the Colorado River. The subjects of these cuts (engraved by Bookhout, Bogert, King, Smith- 
wick, Nichol, Miiller, and others) demanded a certain degree of minuteness; and Moran’s 
distinct drawing helped toward clearness and effectiveness in the engraving. These seem to 
have been the precursors of that race of microscopic littleness which has latterly marked the 
career of the two leading magazines, to which I shall have to call more particular attention 
further on. 

St. Nicholas, Scribner’s illustrated magazine for boys and girls, was begun in 1873, with 
work of the same character as that in Young Folks (whose place it presently took), but steadily 
improving. The designs and engravings, though generally lighter and less important than those 
in Scribner's Monthly, are by the same hands. One criticism may serve for both. Some cuts 
I shall have to notice elsewhere. Here I may give special commendation to the Heart of 
Winter, drawn by Moran, one of King’s best engravings (Vol. IV. p. 65), and to Bogert’s 
Caught by the Snow, Moran also (Vol. IV. p. 793), a cut full of refinement and delicacy with- 
out sacrifice of effect. I name these as samples of much excellent work. 

Excellent work, too, has been done in Harper's Monthly since the competition with Scrzbuer. 
I would direct attention to the admirable copies of subjects from Turner, by Annin (the Datur 
Hora Quieti is his), Hoskin, Measom, Johnson, and Bernstrom, in Vol. LVI., the number for 
February, 1878. And I may note some good copies of illustrations by the London Etching 
Club, to Milton’s Z’ Allegro, in the same volume (No. 335, for April). I must also single out 
for praise the portraits of eminent musicians in No. 343, Vol. LVIII. The whole series is good; 
but I would speak of three or four as best,—the Mozart and Schumann, engraved by Johnson; 
the Handel and Beethoven, by Kruell. All are first-rate, honest, well drawn, effective, and 
delicate. I know no better heads anywhere; and I would point to these as examples of how a 
head may be best engraved on wood. There is a little difference in the work of the two 
engravers, Mr. Kruell’s line being richer, showing also more knowledge of form. I shall have 
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later to speak of Mr. Kruell. 
The Mozart may be given here 
as a fine specimen of the series; 
and I would have my readers 
‘remark, not only the qualities I 
have already noticed, but also 
how the cross-lining [I advocate 
cross-lining wherever it is useful] 
represents the powdered hair, at 





the same time keeping it well 
distinguished from the flesh. 

In 1875, Messrs. Appleton be- 
gan their Art Fournal: to some 
extent a reproduction of the 
magazine under the same name 
published in England, but with 
addition of matter of more spe- 
cial American interest, and of en- 
gravings executed in this country. 
The average work so done for 
the Yournal compares very fa- 
vorably with that imported, so 
far as I am able to distinguish, 
wanting names sometimes for 
my guidance. Of the landscapes, 
Morse’s and Karst’s, from Wood- 
ward’s excellent drawings, may 
stand among the best. There 
are good cuts, too, by Harley 
and Filmer; two by Filmer, after 
Peter Moran, in No. 41, very 

oem Sears SS  Mahaten,” good indeed. It may also be 
worth while to notice, in No. 51, for the sake of comparing the different styles, as they stand 
facing each other, Morse’s O/d Mill, after Cropsey, and the Mew Moon, by Anthony, drawn by 
Appleton Brown. Differing as they do in manner, they are both capital in feeling. The critical 
inquirer may also examine two cuts in No. 57: Up the Hill-side, by Juengling, after J. D. 
Smillie, and the Goat Pasture, by Smithwick & French, after George H. Smillie; the last, in 
its freedom from unmeaning lines, very much the better of the two. In No. 54 Harley has 
spoiled a delicate, and in other respects good engraving, by his useless cross-lines in the sky. 
I here confine myself to the landscapes in the Fournal: most of the figure subjects, whether 
from the works of native or of foreign artists, being my own engraving, which therefore I 
may be allowed to pass by. Two handsome volumes, American Painters and Landscape in 
American Poetry, issued last year, contain the best of the more artistic work of the Y¥ournal: 
the latter volume with drawings on the wood by T. Appleton Brown, engraved by Anthony, 
Harley, Lauderbach, Bobbett, Andrew, and myself. At page 88 here I would remark on another 
specimen of cross-lining, in the sky and water; the effect produced being a certain degree of 
luminousness, pleasant and well worth the care bestowed. The same treatment applied to grass 
and herbage is not equally satisfactory. A large amount of illustrations of “ Art-manufacture” 
occupied, I suppose of necessity, the pages of the Art Yournal during and after the Centennial 
year. There was not much room for more than mechanical engraving in these. 











CAUGHT BY THE SNOW.— ENGRAVED BY BOGERT. 
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The years of National 
or International Exhibitions 
do not seem to be of much 
advantage to Art. I find but 
two noteworthy attempts to 
improve the occasion in 
1876. A Century After, 
published by Allen, Lane, 
& Scott, Philadelphia, hard- 
ly fulfils the promise of its 
prospectus, “to illustrate 
this city and this State with 
engravings unapproached for 
artistic beauty, spirit, and 
accuracy by any previous 
publication.” The engrav- 
ings, from designs by Dar- 
ley, Moran, Woodward, 





Hamilton, Schell, Bensell, 


DatTuR HorRA QUIETI.— ENGRAVED BY ANNIN. 


and W. L. Sheppard, show 
nothing different from the ee a 

works I have already reviewed. Harley, Quartley, and Morse maintain their pre-eminence. 
There is an honest, unpretentious cut by F. Juengling, a Scene in St. Mary Street, at page 
185; and Lauderbach’s cuts are also neat and creditable. I would be glad to write up the 
Philadelphia engraving, having hitherto been so confined to the Empire City and the Hub; but 
indeed material is wanting. Pzoneers in the Settlement of America, in two volumes (Samuel 
Walker & Co., Boston, on the monthly covers, Estes & Lauriat on the title-page), is of a 
higher character; with designs by Darley, vigorous as of old, Sheppard, Perkins, Waud, and 
Reinhart. No names appearing, I can only speak of the engraving as done under the careful 
superintendence of Mr. John Andrew; adding that some of my own may be detected by the 
white line by whoever is curious enough to further pursue that inquiry. 

Referring again to Harper's Weekly, 1 may take the three years, 1877, ’78, and ’79, as fair 
specimens. of progress in the paper. The list of designers for it, and of painters whose 
work is copied for it, is excellent. Better names are not to be had than Abbey, Reinhart, 
Shirlaw, Church, Perkins, Julian Scott, E. W. Perry, Eytinge, Champney, all appearing in these 
years. I do not think, though, that the engraving has improved commensurately. Certainly, 
there is the improvement, almost unavoidable after long practice, in the management of tints: 
some are very admirable, as mechanism. I allow, also, a greater feeling for tone and quality 
of line is shown occasionally, and effects of light and shadow are more cared for. Men can 
hardly work ‘constantly without some gain both in perception and ability. But estimating the 
general character of the engraving, it bears yet the stamp of newspaper work, of which I have 
already spoken, perhaps sufficiently. Carelessness has walked hand in hand with knowledge, 
and the result of the combination has been slovenliness; for which, I think, the artists have 
been more to blame than the engravers. Nast’s caricatures, bold and exactly lined, were of 
great use in the mere mechanism of fac-simile, but the mechanical dexterity thus obtained 
availed not much in washed drawings, where the engraver has to first learn the meaning of 
form, substance, and place, and then to invent, that is, design, the lines which shall best express 
these. Little of this, outside of mere color and gradation of color, is to be found throughout 
the series of subjects which in Harper's Weekly ought to have given full scope for experiment 
and practice. The best things I find are the portraits; and it is hard to say why men who can 
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manage so difficult a branch of art should com- 
mit such utter failures in even the simplest 
landscape. It may be that the vagueness and 
easy inexactness of much landscape drawing is 
not permissible on portraits. Certainly the best 
work, by far, in Harper's Weekly, as in other 
newspapers, is to be found in the portraits. 
Kruell’s stand out as the best of these. From 
his best I choose the portrait of Mr. Fletcher 
Harper, given with this writing, which seems to 
me all that can be desired: bold, without being 
coarse, — form, color, and tone well cared for, — 
the drawing everywhere good, and differences of 
substance well distinguished. I find another 
portrait, almost as good (by Kruell and Reuter), 
in Vol. XXL, for 1877,—a portrait of Dr. 
Muhlenberg,—the only fault in which is that 
the fur of the dress, etc., has not the texture of 
fur. Good cuts, also, of figure subjects there 
certainly are, beside the portraits; but too many 
of them only good so far as daring disregard of 


traditional rules may be called good,—not good 





3 a in an engraver’s judgment, — good, if it be good 
Mozart. — ENGRAVED BY T. JOHNSON. ‘ 2 jues ae. : - 


sie lence ins teee ao to get over the ground quickly, careful only to 
keep color and to please the draughtsman by 
g the eccentricities of his handling. Prominent among such I may name [I content 
myself with a single specimen, not chosen with any personal reference] the Mz/kmaid’s Song, 
engraved by T. Johnson, from a drawing by Howard Pyle, in the number for July 19, 1879. 
The engraver, I suppose, had his instructions; and I can also believe that his engraving 
is a very faithful and close representation of the drawing. Nevertheless, it seems to me, as 


catchin 


engraving, utterly weak, inexpressive, and inefficient. The engraver has sacrificed himself to the 
“artist,” the artist who seems to have cared rather for the unessential manner of his work than 
for the real object of the work itself. A good dashing Bewick-like cut, also by Johnson, A 
Warning to City Visitors, after Reinhart, No. 1079, September, 1877, shows what the engraver 
could do when opportunity offered. 

I take such engravings as that of the J/7/kmaid’s Song, and id genus omne,to be done under 
the dictation of young painters, who not unnaturally presume that their especial manner and 
affectation are of more importance than methods of engraving, concerning the laws and neces- 
sities of which they are profoundly ignorant. It is no new thing. I recollect that I once 
executed an engraving [the verb may require executioner instead of executor] for which I 
received an offered double payment, on which I was sorry to be employed, and of which, when 
finished and approved, I was heartily ashamed. The drawing was by Millais, subject Cleopatra, 
for an illustrated Tennyson. Unlike some later painters, he had drawn it most carefully on the 
block with pen and ink, that there might be no mistake; and it did not seem unreasonable in 
him to insist that his lines should be exactly adhered to. Only he was not aware, or did not 
think, that even his ink lines had variety of color, and that the engraving would be printed of 
one uniform blackness. He was satisfied with the result: I considered it only as a piece of 
unsightly mechanism. Knowing better than he did the capabilities of my own art, I could have 
rendered in one third of the time all that he sought for, except the unessential. The essential 


he lost in seeking for what was worthless. It is no new thing, this deliberate preference of the 
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AN AFTERNOON IN AUGUST.— ENGRAVED BY MoORSE.— FROM A PAINTING BY A. QUARTLEY. 


From “ American Painters,’? by G. W. Sheldon. Published by D. Appleton & Co. 


less important, though the fashion in this country be but set of late. Not that due attention 
to even the least important is to be disregarded; only let it be dwe attention. Nor has all 
that is undue arisen from the presumption of the untaught draughtsman. Part has come, as 
before said, from the desire to do something beyond what has been already done. Given the 
same men, and no new talent, it might fairly seem that excessive fineness was the one point 
on which they might excel. Cole, Smithwick, Johnson, Juengling, Davis, Bogert, [I am not 
ill-naturedly picking out names, nor meaning any hint of depreciation,] all could and did work 
in a bolder style than that lately prevalent. Vigorous and masterly work by them is to be 
found on the pages of Harper's Weekly and the Aldine, and in cuts done for the American 
Tract Society. Shall we say that the new demand for always fineness, fineness above every- 
thing, is only a fashion,—the new requirement of over-attention to unessentials only a passing 
fancy? It began to sprout about 1875 or 1876. Some of the manifestations of this fashion, or 
fancy, have been good. King’s engraving of an Adley in Chinese Quarter, San Francisco, 
(drawn by Abbey as neatly and precisely as anything by Moran,) in Scribner for 1875 (page 
281), is excellent, and not too fine for the subject. Fineness also was necessary in Miiller’s 
Signing of the Declaration of Independence, after Trumbull, and in the same engraver’s Penn's 
Treaty with the Indians (Scribner, 1876), the last an admirable work in every respect, the 
other not improved by some cross-lining too evidently done to save the trouble of lightening 
the tint first cut. But in later works, after Abbey’s drawings [I am in no way reflecting against 
his talent as a designer, while criticising his manner of drawing on the wood] and in engrav- 
ings from drawings by Pyle, Church, Reinhart, and others, of the new school of designers, I 
find not only an appearance of too great desire to be yet finer than the last scratchiness, but 
the continually increasing subserviency of the engraver to, not the knowledge, but the ignorance 
or the capriciousness of the draughtsman. I take hold here of two recent works, not for the 
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sake of fault-finding, but 
because what I have to 
say of them will more 
forcibly explain my mean- 
ing. 

Surely Mr. Clarence 
Cook’s House Beautiful 
(Scribner, Armstrong, & 
Co., 1878), dealing main- 
ly with bedsteads, tables, 
candlesticks, and other 
household furniture, need- 
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ed not the combined tal- 
ent of Mr. Lathrop, Miss 
Oakey, and Mr. Marsh, 
only to produce an affec- 


oe 


tation of fine imitative 
etching and careful pseu- 
do-artistic rendering of 
even empty space behind 
the furniture to be repre- 
sented. “Why not?” 
says, perhaps, my reader. 
“Why not, if art may be 
rightly employed in beau- 





tifying even the meanest 
But my objection is not to the artistry, 
but to the pedantry which calls itself artistic. 
The picture of a chair or a bedstead, a sideboard 
or a curtain, does not require an elaboration of 
cross-lining, not only in the object itself, but in 
the space surrounding it. It is no better for the 
elaboration. And along with this pretension of 





thing ?” 








conscientious art, this dogmatic assertion of the 
importance of every line drawn by the designer, however 
clumsily or undesignedly, I find, with an utter disregard of all 
that an engraver would value in manipulation, a disregard also 
of even tolerably correct drawing. No. 17, a Friendly Lounge, 


ENGRAVED BY ANTHONY. and No. 18, Mow do be Seated, may serve as_ instances. 
From “Landscape in American Poetry.” Neither lounge nor chair has any nicety of construction: 


Published by D. Appleton & Co. : ° ees 
both, whether from the artist’s inability to draw or from the 


engraver’s over-scrupulous respect for that infirmity, are rude, and have a look of being 
damaged or worn out. Indeed, both are out of drawing. But then the formless shadow of the 
chair is cut with most accomplished Chinese exactness; every line of the drawing has been 
preserved; and with the same slavish dutifulness the engraver has followed the lines marking 
grain of wood upon the wall. Grain, I suppose; but it is so emphasized (literalness some- 
times caricatures) that it has more the appearance of the rough-hewn and partially split ‘wood 
of some log-hut, rather out of character with the “beautiful” cushioned lounge. I take these 
two cuts at random: they are by no means exceptional specimens of the style. There is 
not even the beauty of mechanical correctness in the drawing; and the engraver has consented 
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to what he should have known was 
bad. 

But those who would see the 
worship of the unessential in all its 
glory I must send to the Boys’ Frois- 
sart (Scribner, 1879), a book for the 
text of which, indeed, Mr. Sidney 
Lanier and the publishers deserve the 
especial gratitude of Young America. 





Let the examining engraver, how- 
ever, as he sees the cuts, wonder at 
the thorough contempt for anything 
like meaning or beauty of line there 
displayed. Clouds, smoke, stone walls, 
flesh, ground, drapery, all things sup- 
posed to be represented, are jumbled 
together in most admirable obscurity 
(difficult as it is in wood-engraving 
to accomplish the obscure), as if the 
lines had been drawn in sand and 
shifted by a whirlwind; or perhaps 
the engraver did it in his sleep, 
dreaming he had an impression of 
the designer’s meaning. 

Contemporary Art in Europe (1877) 
and Art in America (1879) contain 
the best of work in Harper's Monthly, 





as Scribner’s Portfolio of Proofs Stupy FROM NATURE. 
(1879) has the pick of Scribner's ENGRAVED BY HoskIN, AFTER A. B. DuRAND. 
Monthly and St. Nicholas, — the From “ Art in America,” by S. G. W. Benjamin. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


Proofs most carefully printed, showing the cuts to the best advantage. Here I am again con- 
fronted with the new style, — what I have (I hope not unfairly) characterized as an endeavor at 
excessive fineness, to the sacrifice of what is most essential in engraving, intelligent drawing. I 
have, even so judging, to acknowledge not only the talent of the men so employed, but also 
the excellence of very many of their works. In speaking severely of particular cuts, I am not 
necessarily denying the ability of the engraver. I entreat my readers to limit their application 
of my strictures to the stated subject of the same; and again and again to recollect that, even 
where condemnation may appear to be general, there may be exceptions. If already I have 
spoken somewhat sweepingly, it has not been without intention of amends, which I shall have 
very largely to make in reviewing the works now before me. 

Art in Europe and Art in America are so much of the same character as regards engraving 
that it is needless to review both. I may content myself with notice of the latter work 
(Harpers, 1879-80). No list of engravers is published; I am obliged therefore to pass by 
some cuts which might else deserve notice. Two of the best, here given, may speak for them- 
selves: Hoskin’s Study from Nature, after Durand (page 61),—very sound and delicate, the 
feeling of the painting admirably given; and J. P. Davis’s Whoo! (an owl and rabbits,) after 
W. H. Beard (page 87),—bird, beasts, and landscape well cut, with nice discrimination of 
substance. I do not, however, see any value in the cross-lines on the sky; and there is a 
patch of perpendicular crossing under the owl which to me is utterly meaningless and offensive. 
I point out these faults because they are blemishes, the only portions to be objected to in a 
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very excellent engraving; 
also because I think Mr. 
Davis too good an en- 
graver to need the aid of 
so slovenly a method. He 
could have obtained all 
the delicacy and lightness 
he required with pure and 
simple lines. The same 
fault occurs yet more fla- 
grantly in other cuts to 
which, but for that, | 
could have given unquali- 
fied praise: Annin’s A/torf 
(page 64); and Zhe Scout 
(page 126); Miiller’s Ox 
the Sod (page 127); Birds 
in the Forest (page 169), 
by Smithwick & French. 
In this last the birds are 
remarkably good; but the 





WH0o!— ENGRAVED BY DAVIS, AFTER W. II. BEARD. 


From “ Art in America,”’ by S. G. W. Benjamin. Published by Harper & Brothers. 
y ) ) I 


cross-lining behind is un- 
sightly, and the unreturned lines give a dirty look to the whole. There is a good cut by 
the same engravers (page 55), A Swzprise, after William Sidney Mount. Hoskin has two 
capital cuts, On the Kern River (page 99), with a pure and firm line and good gradation of 
tone, and Beverly Beach (page 63), very delicately rendered; Kruell has some first-rate 
portraits; Harley, a Winter Scene (page 84), excellent and refined. Wolf’s clever engraving 
from a clever sketch by Reinhart, Washington opening the Ball (page 175), gives us an extreme 
specimen of the new “impressionist” treatment: trowel-work and brush-marks, daubs and 
scrapings of color, instead of drawing; and definition of form left out everywhere except in the 
two faces. Smithwick & French, in their literal fidelity to Abbey’s Astonished Abbé (page 
187), could not but caricature the absurdity of the drawing, though the mere chiaroscuro is 
perfectly kept. And Juengling’s zt of Venice (page 185) is remarkable for a twisted sky, 
which elsewhere might pass for a crumpled kerchief: probably true, however, to the drawing 
or photograph he had to stick to. Other cuts deserving of remark I reserve till I review 
seriatim the work of the more prominent of the engravers who to some extent have proclaimed 
their adhesion to a new style of treatment. The work by various hands in late numbers of 
Harper and Scribner requires consideration, which can be more fairly given by attention to the 
engravers severally. Its merits and demerits are both of sufficient importance to deserve most 
careful weighing. 


W. J. LINTON. 












































THE VICTORY OF SAMOTHRAKE. 








HE Victory of Samothrake, which was alluded to, 
and compared with the Nike of Paionios, in a 
late article on Olympia (see page 246 of the 
REVIEW), had been but lately placed in the 
Hall of the Caryatides at the Louvre when I 
first saw it, and, as I had not heard it spoken 
of, it impressed me with all the freshness of a 
personal discovery. It was found in the year 
1863 by M. Charles Champoiseau, French Con- 
sul at Adrianople, while making excavations at 
Samothrake, for which he had obtained a gov- 
ernment grant of twenty-five hundred francs.! 
After gathering a rich harvest of bas-reliefs, in- 
scriptions, bucranes, and rosettes, and uncover- 
ing the threshold of a great Doric temple, he 
was digging along the facade of a portico or 
stoa, when his attention was attracted by a piece 
of white marble protruding from the ground, 
which, on examination, proved to be the upper 
portion of a female figure of admirable work- 





manship. Convinced that he was on the eve of 
an important discovery, M. Champoiseau called 











the workmen to his aid, who speedily disen- 
THE VICTORY AND ITS PEDESTAL, AS RESTORED FROM 


ental gm tombed the Victory, which lay buried under two 
feet of earth and stones. Search was then made 
for the head and arms, but without success, although many fragments of other parts of the 
statue were discovered? within the three-sided enclosure or cella in which it originally stood, 
together with enormous blocks of gray marble, belonging to its stylobate and pedestal. Their 
removal was most desirable, but, as the Consul had nearly exhausted his funds, and could not 
detain the vessel long enough to embark them, he contented himself with taking formal posses- 
sion of them in the name of the French government, and, trusting to return at no distant period, 
departed, carrying the statue with him. It was not, however, until August, 1878, fifteen years 
after his first visit, that he once more set foot on the island. As the road which he had opened 
from the ruins to the beach had in the mean time completely disappeared, it had to be recon- 
structed. This work, and the necessary preparation of tree-trunk sledges suitable for the trans- 
portation of heavy material, occupied several days; and yet within eleven days from the begin- 
ning of operations the twenty-six immense blocks belonging to the pedestal and its base were 
brought to the shore and safely placed on board the vessel, which at once set sail for a 
neighboring Turkish port, whence they were reshipped for Marseilles on board a French steamer. 
During the interval between his first and second visits to the island, M. Champoiseau had 
come to the conclusion that the pedestal of the statue was shaped like the prow of an antique 
1 See the Revue Archéologique of January Ist, 1880. 


2 M. Froéhner, at page 434 of his MVotice de la Sculpture Antique, says the torso was reconstructed at the Louvre out of one 
hundred and eighteen pieces. M.Champoiseau’s account leaves the impression that the torso was found unbroken. 
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galley. On examining the blocks of the base which supported it, he found that the place upon 
which the keel once rested was clearly defined, and recognized in the Victory the original of the 

effigy represented on the reverse of certain coins struck 
during the reign of Demetrios Poliorketes. This clew was 






MZ“ AS afterwards followed up by the eminent German archzolo- 
/ Ai . 

i ay gist, Otto Benndorf, who, in the second volume of his 
XE Ss work upon the antiquities of Samothrake, states that the 
\} 


Victory was probably a votive offering erected in com- 
memoration of a great naval -victory 
gained by that monarch off the Cyprian 

’ Salamis, in the year 306 B.C.! 

It stood upon the side of a steep 
hill, which descended rapidly, on the 
one hand, to a valley traversed by a 
mountain torrent, on whose banks stood 
several temples, and, on the other, to 
the sea-shore. The worshippers at the 
sanctuaries, and all persons who ap- 
proached the island from the water, 
could see the statue and its galley- 

shaped pedestal, but the base upon which it rested was 
concealed from their view by the formation of the ground. 
To them the figure seemed about to soar aloft, charged 
with the news of fleets destroyed and battles won. We 
who see it mutilated, and imprisoned within the walls of a 
museum, can hardly estimate the effect which the perfect 
statue must have produced when it stood against the green 
hill-side, the beautiful head thrown back, the gaze directed 
upwards, the right arm raised, and the palm-branch grasped 
in the shapely hand, winged or wingless, alike able to 
move in serene majesty through the fields of air. Seeing, 
however, as we do, how much that we should have thought 
essential is lost to us, we wonder all the more at the genius 
which could so infuse the whole marble with life that what 
remains to us is still instinct with it. We remember what 
Hawthorne said about the Elgin marbles, that nothing short of annihilation could extinguish the 
vital spark in them, and feel that this is also true of the Victory of Samothrake. The question 
whether she ever had wings is, after all, an idle one, since without them she seems freed from 
the law of gravitation. This is due to the pose of the figure, which gives the body somewhat 
the outline of a half-bent bow, suggestive of flight, and to the masterly disposition of the drapery, 
which is driven back by the wind in curving folds against the limbs, emphasizing their outline and 
harmonizing with their action. Massed together upon the right, these folds not only produce an 
admirable effect, but form an all-sufficient support to the figure, and thus serve the double end 
of beauty and utility. This is an instance of that ars celare artem which none but the greatest 
artists understand. Which one among them here exemplified it, will probably never be known, 
but we should conjecture that he was a sculptor bred in the traditions of the grand and dramatic 
school of Skopas, rather than in the realistic and somewhat artificial atmosphere of the school 
of Lysippos, which had superseded it at the close of the fourth century before Christ. 


THE VicTorRY OF SAMOTHRAKE. 


From A DRAWING BY CHARLES C. PERKINS. 


CHARLES C, PERKINS. 
1 Beiblatt zur Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, April 1st, 1880, col. 404. 
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Stupy OF FisH.— By JOHN SELINGER.— FROM A SKETCH BY THE ARTIST. 


THE EXHIBITIONS. 





VII.— BOSTON ART CLUB. 


TWENTY-SECOND EXHIBITION. 


(OPENED ApriIL 16. CLOSED May 8.) 


HAT the pictorial displays of the Boston Art Club lack in weight and scope, it is apparently 
sought to make up in frequency ; but the wisdom of such a policy is more than doubtful. 
When an institution like the National Academy of Design, having at command the re- 
sources of a great metropolis, and taxing the best energies of painters and sculptors in 
several cities, finds one annual exhibition enough to attempt, and even then is forced to 
admit much of inferior quality, it is obvious that an organization not purely artistic, and 
one that appears to have difficulty in enlisting the full co-operation of local artists, should 
not burden itself with two exhibitions in a season. The contemplated removal of this 

Club to a building of its own will furnish a suitable occasion for adopting a new plan in this respect, which we may 

hope will be improved. Meanwhile, it must be recorded here that the recent Spring Exhibition suffered from the 

usual thinness and want of forcible purpose which have come to be, in the long run, associated with the Art Club 
collections, —a general fact under which, of course, some meritorious exceptions must always be discriminated. 
Out of a little more than two hundred contributions in oils, water-color, black-and-white, and sculpture, less 
than fifty attracted special notice on a first careful examination ; and of these some owed their prominence to 
size or badness, while others took the eye at once by some trait of excellence. Mr. W. H. Lippincott’s two speci- 
mens of child portraiture, for instance, although bearing the signature of a young man of ability and indicating ample 
facility in technical processes, betrayed, in their crude conjunction of colors and their stiff poses, — an abundance 
of pink and blue socks in one, and a harsh plaid sash in another, — the bad influence of unripe patronage. The 
Portrait Group, of large size, thus became the source of a somewhat pathetic interest. A much more enjoyable 
and satisfactory representation of childhood, from the point of view both of art and sentiment, was found readily in 
the Szexese Girl of Mr. Ernest Longfellow,—a quiet and careful piece of work, well repaying the eye with its 
warm brown tints, its sunburned face under the broad straw hat, and its plain rendering of what is sometimes 
termed the “cunning” phase. The flesh in this picture is elaborated after a method strongly recalling Couture by 
its deliberate flat tints. The objection to it is that it applies to faces a mechanical texture too closely approaching 
that of less sensitive surfaces. The human tegument should be treated with more complexity and flexibility. Of 
portraits there were few besides these, excepting two partly finished heads of Daniel Webster and Councillor Dunn, 
by Gilbert Stuart, loaned by Mr. Henry Parkman and Mr. J. M. Sears. The Webster has been exhibited before in 

Boston, and both are excellent reminders of the great painter’s vigor in seizing character, and imparting a peren- 

nial freshness to his renderings of it. A portrait of a lady, less than life-size, in a black dress, and holding a rose, 

— the figure being relieved by a dusky citron background, — called attention to the name of its author, John W. 
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Dunsmore, who, if he can coutinue to advance from this very good beginning, may be expected to effect results 
of marked worth. Near it hung a picture of a youth in a damson coat, and with a cocked hat, leaning back and 
smoking, from the hand of William Claus, modestly entitled Sfetch. It was a fairly good painting ; and, indeed, 
all the figure pieces in the collection sustained themselves above the level of the poorer among the landscapes and 
still-life subjects, although Mr. Benoni Irwin’s Bulgarian Refugee hardly justified itself against a suspicion of 
factitiousness. The same artist’s Hrench Peasant sharpening his Scythe greatly outstripped it in merit. Here 
one saw a man seated in the court of a farm-house, actively employed, and absorbed in his occupation, while the 
accessories were painted in with much force, and a fresh out-door coloring. Unfortunately, however, Mr. Irwin 
had placed in the upper corner what appeared to be a blue-plastered wall, instead of sky, for the expanse held 
none of the life and light of the elastic ether. 

Before some of the remaining genre contributions are noted, Miss Cranch’s twin portrait heads of a gentleman 
and lady (the artist’s father and mother), on one canvas, should be mentioned for a certain persistent life-likeness, 
albeit the forms emerged rather roughly from the bituminous atmosphere in which they were plunged ; and a word 
may also be given here to Miss Elizabeth Gardner’s Scriptural group, Ruth and Naomi.' The latter is a strictly 
academical composition, in which the figures were extremely well drawn, and the conventional blue draperies 
properly managed. The pigments were employed with remarkable skill, and, in fine, the work was complete, but 
uninteresting, save as an exercise. In ¢echnigue it followed Bouguereau, in sentiment it was traditional, — two 
things which would naturally stifle originality. Mrs. Frances C. Houston, whose representative in the last Exhibi- 
tion was referred to somewhat unfavorably in these pages, did better this time, with her Wz/d Rose, a little female 
figure in antiquated dress, standing by a rose-bush, and herself answering to the title. This lady has by no means 
mastered the resources of technique, as Miss Gardner has done, but she retains the possibilities that belong to 
freshness. Mr. Gaugengigl, again, illustrates with his Szmmer—a laughing girl, not beautiful, but gaily dressed 
and beribboned, and drawing on her glove as if for a sortie of pleasure — how freshness may be united with an 
extreme sophistication as to execution, which borders on the finish of miniature painting.? Of the latter, by the 
way, a genuine example was afforded by Mr. Ozeroff’s delicate portrait on ivory of Cardinal Manning, in the water- 
color room. Two of Mr. F. D. Millet’s three pieces were genre, but were to some extent disappointing. The 
Morning in Venice was extremely delicate. Zhe Neapolitan Fisher-Boy offered a good theme, but was 
cramped in posture, and had too much the air of setting out to please. The immaculate white shirt and red cap 
and clean coil of rope, it must be said, were neither probable nor harmonious. Philosophy in Summer was very 
much better, introducing the graceful episode of a lady sleeping in a hammock. ‘This composition altogether was 
exceedingly agreeable, notwithstanding that the painter has failed to give a glow to his scene which it needed, by 
leaving the sunlight outside the summer-house, and rendering it in a dull yellow at that. Another Tréport subject 
from Edgar M. Ward, recalling the one at the previous Art Club show, fell short of a complete success, though 
manifesting the austere virtues of thoroughness: its contrasts of tone were unfortunate. It remains to mention Mr. 
J. W. Champney’s Second Childhood, an interior of the kind that seeks an audience of limited cultivation, which 
Mr. Champney seems to have the faculty to keep distinct from his more picturesque productions ; and two elabo- 
rately finished curiosities by Toermer, of the old Diisseldorf school, Zhe Nun and The Nun’s Grave, which 
correspond to the mock antique short ballad of sentiment in literature, and afforded a momentary diversion from 
the scrutiny of so many modern compositions. ‘Traces of Mr. Vedder’s recent sale in Boston appeared in three of 
his smaller pieces, Zhe Questioner of the Sphinx, Venetians on the Mainland, and Man lighting a Pipe. 
The first was the only imaginative picture by an American in the gallery. The Vezetéans, if not perfect in draw- 
ing, still made a pleasant decorative effect, with its knot of genuine color ; and the peasant lighting his pipe was as 
admirable a study of the real as one could demand, in its way, but suffered injury from a frame colored in similar 
tints. Without at all setting Mr. Vedder up as an unimpeachable model, it is fair to notice how his work pitched 
the scale according to which most of the other figure subjects present should be measured, because it surpassed 
them in sincerity and certainty, as well as in dexterous management. The preceding remark should not be con- 
strued too sweepingly, and it will be prudent to specify that it is not meant to cover Walter Shirlaw’s admirably 
wrought H/zde and Seek, a plain woman made interesting by mastery of touch and a glowing twilight of umber 
and siena tints ; exemplifying, however, a source of inspiration and method of attack totally different from Mr. 
Vedder’s. Mr. Shirlaw had another canvas near the line, namely, Geese, which gave a little of landscape, a little 
of birds, and the hint of a man, so that its classification might be difficult ; but it is a broad, suggestive perform- 
ance, worthy of his reputation, and perhaps the most spirited thing shown. Neither Vedder nor Shirlaw, however, 
is a colorist in the fullest and highest sense. Alfred Kappes, a young man who, it is understood, has reached his 





! A photogravure from this picture appeared in 7%e Portfolio for February, 1879. 
2 The etching which accompanies this notice shows the picture reversed, and the face is more youthful and attractive than in 
the original, in accordance with the intentions of the artist, who proposes to repaint the canvas in part. It will interest the reader 


to know that this plate is Mr. Gaugengigl’s first attempt at etching, —a most remarkable success, certainly, which promises well for 
the future. 
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present considerable proficiency without foreign training, has possibly a 
little more of the inborn color quality ; but it is not worth while to insist 
on this at any risk to the recognition due his S¢zdy in the water-color 
room, which depicted in rude, splashy, but effective fashion a half-nude 
man bending over and pulling strings from a shoe. The only fault to be 
found with it was, possibly, in the modelling of the back,—a difficult 
passage. 

In the same room was hung a rather remarkable group of etchings by 
Peter Moran, A. F. Bellows, R. Swain Gifford, J. M. Falconer, and others, 
several of which were put so high as to be practically lost. Mrs. Anna 
Lea Merritt’s Ophelia and Str Gilbert Scott (the latter published in the 
April number of the Review) fared better than the rest (excepting a care- 
fully etched portrait of the late William M. Hunt, by Charles A. Walker), 
and a chance was thus given to observe some excellent work with the 
needle from the hand of this gifted woman. Concerning the ideal fitness 
of Opheléa there will, doubtless, be various opinions, but scarcely as to its 
high rank in point of technique. 

We can take only a flying glance at the landscapes. Mr. Charles H. 

Miller’s Mew York, from Newtown Creek, has been seen often before, 
and needs no extended comment. Somewhat eccentric in composition, 
so that it has to be looked at on one side, it is a large, masculine piece of 
work, with many good points of light and distance in it. Perhaps the first 
place should be awarded to Mr. Smillie’s Cloudy Day in New Fersey 
for serenity in composition and coloring, good drawing, and a direct and 
simple way of delivering its messages, peculiarly desirable in landscape. 
At the same time, the repose which Mr. Smillie courts endangers occa- 
sionally the existence of depth and earnestness. Among the more notice- 
able and praiseworthy landscape offerings, the Forest Road, Vermont, of 
Mr. J. W. Mansfield, deserves an honorable place. The subject was well 
chosen, and in many respects well and attractively set forth, but the distri- 
bution of sunlight was faulty and inexplicable to such a degree as to dis- 
turb the whole effect. Mr. C. Philipp Weber sent in a seriously undertaken 
landscape from Grand Menan Island, and another, called Spring-time 
near Munich, which was perhaps a little cleverer, and was certainly 
“prettier,” but too conventional in its arrangement, and less solid than the 
Grand Menan. Arthur Quartley was represented by a pallid Low Z7de, 
with some well-drawn boats in the midst of well-graduated tones. The aes, Se, Semeur. 
Study of Trees and Path to the Beach of C. F. Kimball contained exceedingly good points in the way 
of a strong seizure of the total effect, with a distinction of values and some degree of finish in details. Mr. 
Middleton’s Ratxy Day in the Franconia Mountains, although somewhat crude, was the most promising 
piece shown by the less well-known painters. Two marines by Lansil were included in the collection, of which 
the Hventng —a view from Boston Harbor, taking in the State House, the whole touched with a misty pink of 
sunset — was new and picturesque, but not quite mellowed enough. Among the water-colors was an interesting 
impressionist glimpse of Grez, xear Fontainebleau, by S. R. Burleigh, —a pale green field, edged by a line of 
jagged houses, tumbled blue and white sky, and a blue man and woman, all served up, as one may say, in the 
twinkling of an eye. Thomas Eakins had two of his singularly vivid and strongly American studies, one of base- 
ball players, and the other a negro, whistling plover ; and Mrs. Ernest Longfellow appeared for the first time on 
the catalogue, with two light and delicate color-sketches, showing both observation and feeling. Mr. D. R. 
Knight’s French studies, full of detail, exhibiting a soft, velvety finish, and well carried out, except for some 
weakness in the skies, stood forward refreshingly from the usual quota of lilacs, chicory, nasturtiums, and other 
floral contributions by feminine exhibitors. A more pretentious effort was Mr. J. B. Hudson’s Homestead of 
Admiral Fate, for the admission of which it is hard to find any reason. 

Among the pieces sent by sculptors, the most important were Mr. D. C. French’s portrait bust of Emerson, 
and a small model of Law, Prosperity, and Power, the latter imbued with a great deal of dignity, and abound- 
ing in strong and graceful lines ; and an extremely spirited sketch in plaster, from life, by F. E. Elwell. 

In this brief review nothing can be said of the Zamacois, the Constable, two forcible pastels by Regamy, and 
other foreign pictures, which added interest to the collection. Some of our best local painters were conspicuous 
by their absence ; and it ought to be said that of the pieces shown by Boston painters there were very few that 
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THE SPINNER. 


FROM A PAINTING BY T. W. DEwWInNG.— DRAWN By TH. FLEMING. 


could be reproduced with advantage in a sketch. The Study of Fish, by John Selinger, which is suggested by 
the reproduction of the artist’s vigorous pen-and-ink drawing at the head of this notice, was a superb piece of 
painting (leaving out the want of perspective in the slab on which the fish lay), but it is a characteristic represent- 
ative of the ultra-realistic tendencies of the day, which, with a healthy disdain of conventionalities, deliberately 
ignore even the grace of line that may be had by the legitimate exercise of a very little judgment in the arrange- 
ment. If, however, arrangement and composition must lead to such glaring unnaturalness as in Mr. Rolfe’s fish 
piece, Zz a x, the absence of it from Mr. Selinger’s picture is a source of congratulation. Mr. E. L. Custer’s 
The Bossie may also be instanced here as an example of good animal painting, which does not go beyond the 
study, and loses sight entirely of the fact that painting may be made the vehicle for the conveyance of ideas. It 
is in this last feature, indeed, that the weakness of the whole Exhibition betrays itself. 


G. P. LATHROP. 





VIII.—ST. BOTOLPH CLUB, BOSTON. 


FIRST EXHIBITION. 
(OpENED May 19. CLOSED May 29.) 


HE first semi-public exhibition of paintings and statuary at the St. Botolph Club offered, on the other 
hand, the spectacle of a collection in which ideas, as expressed in design, held a larger share ; and, 
moreover, a collection in which there was hardly a single canvas that was not entitled to consideration 
for some degree of technical merit or of originality. There resulted a corresponding elevation of the 

general atmosphere, which greatly enhanced the pleasure of spectators. The greater abundance of power gathered 
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here was shown at 
once in the strength 
of that usually faint- 
hearted contingent, 
the works of plas- 
tic art. Besides Mr. 








French’s purely mod- 
elled and distinctly 
poetic Awakening 
of Endymion, in 
marble, there were 
the bust of Alden 
Weir by Olin L. War- 
ner, previously on 
view at the Society 
of American Artists 
Exhibition, and _fig- 
ured on page 258 of 
this Review, together 
with some portrait 
medallions from the 
same hand, of expres- 


























sive outline ; a study 
for a statue of Lin- 
coln, by T. H. Bart- 
lett, marked by quiet but penetrating characterization ; a metal damaskeen plaque, by E. P. Kennard ; bas-reliefs, 
by Theodore Baur ; and a group of faience vases and plaques, by George W. Maynard and Charles Volkmar, some 
of which were rich and pleasing in effect. A sumptuously colored and well-designed stained-glass window, by 
Frank Hill Smith, from a cartoon by T. W. Dewing, which has since been placed in the house of Mr. E. Stanwood, 
in Brookline, for which it was painted, was likewise to be seen at the Club. The water-colors and drawings included 
A Dreary Day, by F. Hopkinson Smith, which, without being dreary, was still a skilful and pleasing production, 
and other pieces by Cole, Muhrman, Shirlaw, and E. C. Cabot. Among the ninety odd oil paintings were the 
remarkable portrait of Carolus Duran, by John S. Sargent, one of the most brilliant and meritorious of modern 
American portraits, and Mr. Chase’s fine portrait of General Webb, both mentioned in a former number of the 
Art Review. Mr. A. H. Thayer’s A Lady of To-day, a simple portrait, with a contrast of a yellow rose on 
black velvet, and a pose somewhat constrained, but withal extremely lovely, and painted with commanding skill, 
gave his name a favorable introduction to Boston. Two portraits, by Mr. Ernest Longfellow, were of the best that 
he has exhibited ; and Mr. George Fuller displayed a characteristic head, in addition to his ghostly Gatherer of 
Simples, a large picture, in a vein similar to that of Zhe Turkey Field. The enumeration of the portraits 
would be incomplete without mention of Mr. Vinton’s 7: G. Appleton and A/rs. Blake. ‘The figure of a nude 
woman, reclining in a subdued opulence of autumn coloring, and entitled /zdian Summer, was the work of 
J. Wells Champney,— at the very antipodes of his sentimental genre pieces, having, indeed, the soft light of 
poetic sympathies upon it. In the modelling and in the exquisite softness of the flesh painting it was also 
remarkably good. Of a very different scope and quality were Mr. J. G. Brown’s Pudi Away! and Sighting 
the Irawl Buoy, the former of which was admirably drawn, while both gave keenly the zest of rough forms in 
strong action and under strong light, on the sea. William Sartain’s Vudzan Shek, too dark a theme to give full 
play to color, yet testifying to his nice sense for that fleeting beauty, somewhat overshadowed Mr. F. D. Millet’s 
Café in Adrianople, with its too American face under the turban, and rather cold use of richly tinted rugs. But 
the latter’s Suxday Morning drew out willing testimony to its sweet and delicate feeling, and its sympathetic ren- 
dering of a Puritan theme. The accessory narcissuses on the table, though minute, were charmingly done. One 
of the most ambitious of the figure subjects was the decorative panel, by T. W. Dewing, which depicted a woman 
sitting before a spinning-wheel. Its whole chord of color was soothing and delightful, and the artist certainly has 
a claim to no little credit for effecting his decorative aim so well, and without calling in the aid of the grotesque or 
the bizarre. This picture, also, has by this time taken its place in Mr. Stanwood’s house, for which it was painted. 
Mr. Shirlaw’s charming little idyl, Heeding the Doves, likewise had a decorative value. It would be pleasant to 
dwell more at length on some of the excellent landscapes shown, among which Mr. R. Swain Gifford’s softly brown 
and yellow Dartmouth Moors (Mass.), a wood-cut of which will be found in this number of the Review, 
recalled Smillie’s Cloudy Day at the Art Club, and Mr. Frank Hill Smith’s Qzveédec distinguished itself by a cool 
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gray harmony and a certain sombre strength of representation. Two of the most delightful were Foxcroft Cole’s, 
—one, a scene at the Waverley Oaks, unpretentiously executed, and with the truth of values and textures in per- 
fection, but needlessly defective in the drawing of the dead oak-boughs ; the other, an exquisitely composed view 
on Providence River. Mr. Appleton Brown’s Voor and Light and Shade would demand careful consideration 
in an exhaustive notice, for their strong, imaginative outreach, and calm, poetic phases of natural description. 
Mr. J. J. Enneking, too, is among the pastoral poets of the brush. His Movember Twilight, in which a drove 
of cattle going to water are bodied forth solidly in a dusky golden atmosphere, was true and pleasurable. There 
were other landscape contributions of interest by George Inness, Oudinot, A. P. Ryder, Chase, and others. But 
space forbids extended discussion of them, Adverse criticisms might be made very justly upon particulars ; but, 
taking the St. Botolph Exhibition as a whole, it must be agreed that no previous display in Boston this season has 
offered so rich a store of good work or a higher average excellence. In point of quantity it of course fell far short 
of other exhibitions ; but one must regret that so exceptional an assemblage should not have been longer acces- 


sible to connoisseurs. 


G. P. LATHROP. 
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teenth centuries for the most part discovered 
the truth of the French proverb, that tous les 
chemins minent &@ Rome, for, however distant 
their places of birth and education, few failed to find their 
way there at some time during their career. This makes 
it not a little singular that none of the many authors who 
have written upon Italian art have anticipated M. Eugéne 
Mintz in writing a history of art at the court of the popes, 
some of whom rivalled the Medici, the Sforzas, the Estes, 
and the Montefeltros as patrons of art. A full history of 
papal rule would unavoidably include a history of the arts, 
for, as M. Miintz remarks, “architecture, painting, sculp- 
ture, goldsmith’s work and embroidery, were formerly so 
intimately connected with the institutions and ceremonies 
of the church that, in retracing the different events of a 
pope’s reign, one is almost certain simultaneously to re- 
view the history of each of those arts.” In no city of the 
world have more splendid ecclesiastical and secular build- 
ings been erected than in Rome, and nowhere have these 
been more profusely decorated with marbles and frescos. 
Nowhere, also, have princes spent more lavishly upon 
precious objects intended to adorn their churches, their 
palaces, and their persons, or to be given away in token of 
alliance and friendship to foreign potentates or their repre- 
sentatives. While a Nicholas V. or a Leo X. sat in St. 
Peter’s chair, Rome overflowed with artists of every kind, 
called from all parts of Italy to satisfy the needs of the 
hour; but, when death claimed the papal Mzcenas, and 
fortune gave him a Calixtus III. or an Adrian VI. as 
Successor, Presto, the scene changed, and for a time the 
arts were proscribed and artists driven elsewhere for em- 
ployment. The fitful nature of art patronage at Rome, 








| branches of art. 





arising out of the very nature of the government, whose 
character changed with that of the individual placed at its 
head, made those who found themselves charged with 
important commissions work under the sort of pressure 
which men feel when they know that at any moment they 
may be cast adrift. All strove to take advantage of the 
hours of sunshine, for none could say how soon the source 
of light and heat might be hidden from their sight. When 
this happened, artistic activity at Rome was quenched, 
even more than it would have been elsewhere by a shifting 
of the reins of government from the hands of a ruler who 
had favored the arts to those of one who was either indif- 
ferent or hostile to them, and this because the Eternal 
City was so completely dependent upon foreign aid in all 
The men who built, painted, and sculp- 
tured, who fashioned the precious metals, engraved gems, 
and wove tapestries in her service, were not Romans, — 
few of whom at any period of her history have attained 
eminence in any branch of art, — but Tuscans, Lombards, 
or Umbrians, who remained at Rome only so long as they 
found plenty of work to do, and returned home when, owing 
to circumstances, this was no longer the case. 

The history of art at the court of Martin V. (1417- 
1431), with which M. Miintz begins his valuable work, 
shows the truth of this statement, for the painters em- 
ployed by this pope were not Romans, but Gentile da 
Fabriano, Pisanello da Verona, and Masaccio da Firenze. 
So, also, it was no Roman, but a Florentine sculptor named 
Simon (Ghini?), who was charged to make this pope’s 
monument for the Lateran Basilica; and another Floren- 
tine, Lorenzo Ghiberti, from whom, on his visit to Florence, 
he ordered (as we read in the Commentaries of that great 
artist) a golden mitre, a pastoral staff, and a cope button 
with chiselled figures of exquisite workmanship. 

It may be well, before proceeding with this necessarily 
short notice of M. Miintz’s work, to speak of its general 
plan. The first volume treats of the reigns of Popes Martin 
V., Eugenius IV., Nicholas V., Calixtus III., and Pius II., 
the second, third, and fifth of whom are among the greatest 
papal patrons of the arts. Each reign begins with a prelimi- 
nary sketch of the pope’s artistic policy, followed by special 
notices of the works which he caused to be carried out, 
and of the artists whom he took into his employ. These 
are supplemented with copious extracts from hitherto un- 
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published documents, given in the Latin text, as originally 
written, and enriched with notes which show the most dili- 
gent and careful study of all competent authorities who 
have written upon the work or artist referred to. By this 
arrangement the author has adapted his book to the uses 
of the student, as well as to those of the general reader ; 
for while the former has the notes and documents to assist 
him in his researches, the latter can pass them over, and 
yet obtain an excellent idea of the history of the arts at the 
Roman court from the preliminary notices and interspersed 
paragraphs. To describe the book in a few words, we 
may say that it contains both the s¢udia and the fructus 
studiorum, — the sources of information and the intelligent 
inferences and conclusions drawn from them. As an ex- 
ample of the light thrown upon matters of artistic interest 
by the author, we may take the second chapter of his first 
volume, upon the position of artists at Rome about the 
middle of the fifteenth century. This was evidently of the 
most humble description in the reign of Nicholas V.., for, 
in registers examined by M. Miintz, there is absolutely no 
distinction made between manual and intellectual labor. 
Painters and sculptors are confounded with masons, pav- 
iors, and blacksmiths, and often the latter are the best paid 
for their labors. When Maestro Antonio, of Florence, 
head architect of the Vatican, absented himself for a few 
days, the treasurer stopped his salary, exactly as if he had 
had to do with a common workman. Under Pius II., 
architects and sculptors took their meals in company with 
water-carriers, herdsmen, and truckmen. 
merit modelled cannon-balls, and extracted blocks of trav- 
ertine and marble from the Coliseum, which long served 
as a quarry even for those popes who prided themselves 
upon being lovers of antiquity and promoters of the arts. 
Thus, while scholars and poets were looked upon as the 
equals of high dignitaries at the papal court, and received 
large salaries and benefices, artists were treated as me- 
chanics, and generally paid by the day, like laborers. That 
their yearly gains were far below those of the literary men 
employed by the popes is evident, for, while Nicholas V. 
gave Manetti a yearly pension of six hundred golden scudi, 
and made gifts equal to five hundred ducats apiece to 
Filelfo and Valla, he paid the painters and sculptors in his 
employ from eighty to one hundred florins a year. This 
state of things continued until! the humanists, by familiar- 
izing the reading world with the names of the great artists 
of antiquity, raised public appreciation of those of their 
own time, whose names they coupled in their writings with 
those of popes, emperors, philosophers, poets, etc. Thus, 
for example, Fazio, writing in the middle of the fifteenth 
century, De Viris /llustribus, admits to their company 
Gentile da Fabriano, Jan van Eyck, Pisanello, Donatello, 
etc.; and Manetti calls Bernardo Rossellini peregregius 
latomorum magister. Finally, by the publication of im- 
portant theoretical treatises, such as those of Leone Battista 
Alberti and Antonio Filarete upon architecture, Francesco 
di Giorgio Martini upon military engineering, and Lionardo 
da Vinci upon a variety of scientific subjects, the artists 
themselves helped to regain their proper standing. “The 
victory, however, was long in coming,” says M. Miintz, 
“and many years passed before nobles and commoners, 
churchmen and soldiers, became accustomed to look upon 
an artist as the equal of a savant or a humanist.” 

As it would be impossible within the limits of this 
notice to touch upon a tithe of the many new and interest- 
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ing facts connected with the history of the arts in Italy 
which M. Miintz has stored up in this book, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with a brief résumé of his account of the 
Venetian Cardinal Pietro Barbo, afterwards Pope Paul II., 
and of the little known but splendid collection of works of 
art which he gathered together in the Palace of St. Mark, 
more generally known as the Palazzo di Venezia, at Rome. 
For various reasons Paul II. has been harshly judged both 
by Catholic and Protestant writers, who have denied him 
that position among the great papal art patrons of the 
Renaissance which is justly claimed for him by M. Miintz. 
Admitting the personal vanity which induced him to pro- 
pose to take the name of “ Formosus” on his elevation 
to the papacy, and that excessive love of dress which in- 
duced him to spend immense sums with the object of set- 
ting off his handsome person to the greatest advantage, 
our author shows that he has been unjustly accused of 
avarice and cupidity, and does not hesitate to declare him 
to have been “one of the chief and essential factors of 
that great movement which began at Rome under Nicholas 
V., and culminated during the first years of the sixteenth 
century in the splendors of the pontificates of Julius II. 
and Leo X.” The Palazzo di Venezia, commenced by 
Cardinal Barbo seventeen years before he was called to 
the throne of St. Peter (1464), was, says M. Miintz, “an 
absolutely new monument raised in the very heart of the 
Eternal City, which, in all its parts, affirmed the definite 
triumph of the Renaissance.” It contained the richest 
collection of works of art formed in Italy since the fall 
of the Roman empire. Among these were hundreds of 
antique cameos, intaglios, medals, and bronzes, many of 
which, after the pope’s death, passed into the hands of the 
Medici at Florence; an immense number of Byzantine 
paintings on gold grounds, portable mosaics, reliquaries, 
ivories, and sacerdotal vestments covered with the most 
exquisite designs ; a superb series of Flemish tapestries, 
some of which still exist in the galleries of the Vatican; 
also, church utensils of gold and silver, engraved by the 
most celebrated Tuscan and Umbrian goldsmiths; a 
princely table service; and the most costly embroideries 
which Florence and Milan could produce. Some idea of 
the number of objects in this collection may be formed 
from the fact that the inventory published by M. Miintz 
fills one hundred and five pages of closely printed text. 
This catalogue, begun by the apostolic notary, Giovanni 
Piesti, and continued as late as the year 1460 by an un- 
known person, perhaps the pope himself, is so explicit in 
regard to details of costume, composition, qualities of 
metal and stone, that, as our author suggests, it may by its 
aid be possible to identify some of the objects, now scat- 
tered, which formerly belonged to the collection. Accu- 
rate as it is in point of description, it shows a great want 
of erudition and archeological knowledge, and a complete 
ignorance of mythology. Hercules, with his club and 
his lion’s skin, is the only one of the Olympian deities 
known to the cardinal and his assistant. Once, in de- 
scribing the nude figure of an old man, bearded, holding a 
thunderbolt in his left hand, the writer timidly records, 
“credo quod sit Jupiter”; but he is not able to recognize 
Esculapius by his serpent-wreathed baton, or Diana by her 
costume and her quiver, and he describes the rape of Gany- 
mede as “an infant carried off by a swan.” With Roman 
iconography he is much more familiar; but this is not 
strange, as Cardinal Barbo was a skilled numismatist. He 
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was born with a passion for gems and antique medals, and, 
at a very early age, with the encouragement of his uncle, 
Eugenius 1V., began to collect coins, jewels, and Byzantine 
stuffs. This did not lead him, however, as M. Miintz as- 
sures us on trustworthy contemporaneous testimony, to en- 
deavor to enrich himself at the expense of his friends, for 
all historians agree that nothing was more difficult than to 
induce him to accept a present. This is highly creditable, 
considering the strength of a passion for collecting which 
finally reached ‘almost epic proportions.” Not content 
with adding miraculous images to his museum, meditating 
the installation of the rich library of Monte Cassino in the 
Palace of St. Mark, and offering to build a bridge for the 
inhabitants of Toulouse in exchange for a cameo, he en- 
deavored to bring into the vast circle of his collections 
monoliths whose transportation twenty years earlier would 
have appeared to be impossible, such, for example, as the 
porphyry sarcophagus of Santa Costanza, now in the Vati- 
can gallery, with which he adorned the square of St. Mark. 

Within the palace the antique objects occupied the 
place of honor; but, considering that Cardinal Barbo was 
a Venetian, it is not surprising that he highly appreciated 
the rich products of the East, and gave Byzantine pictures, 
ivories, and stuffs an almost equally high place among his 
treasures. 

The list of precious stones, whether plain or engraved, 
amassed by Paul II. is fairly dazzling, and, coupled with 
his love of everything which bore the impress of luxury 
and wealth, makes it difficult, as M. Miintz confesses, to 
absolve him from the charge of vanity; but the study of 
contemporary literature, and especially that of the writings 
of the pope’s contemporary, Francesco Colonna, the author 
of the Hypnerotomachia, has led him to believe that in 
both it was induced by a lively sense of the beauty of 
polychromy, of admiration for the glyptic art, and belief in 
the magic virtues of certain stones; that, in short, it was 
connected with a number of aspirations and ideas shared 
in by the most distinguished persons of the Renaissance. 
Struck with the sudden death of the pope, the Roman 
people believed that he had been strangled by the demons 
whom he kept imprisoned in the settings of his rings. 
This is positively stated, says’ M. Miintz, by the chronicler 
Paolo dello Mastro, and repeated by Platina the historian, 
who, however, endeavors to give a more rational explana- 
tion of the pope’s end by saying that the attack of apo- 
plexy which suddenly induced it was brought on by the 
weight of his famous tiara, which is estimated by Cannesio 
at no less than 120,000, and by Cardinal Ammanati at 
180,000 golden ducats. 

CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
——9———= 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 


JESSRS. JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO. announce, 
as in preparation, Dr. Angell’s papers on William 
Morris Hunt, reprinted, with additions, from the 
Atlantic Monthly; Prof. William R. Ware’s 
Modern Perspective, for architects, artists, and draughts- 
men; and a new edition of Winckelmann’s History of 
Ancient Art. The illustrated descriptive catalogue of the 
Di Cesnola collection of Cyprian antiquities, which was 
projected some time ago, is also promised, if a sufficient 
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number of subscriptions can be secured to warrant the 
undertaking. 

Messrs. G. P. PuTNAM’s Sons will issue shortly 
a translation, by Virginia Champlin, of Viollet-le-Duc’s 
L’ Histoire d’un Dessinateur. 

THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW announces that in an 
early number will be begun a series of articles fully detail- 
ing the operations of the archzological exploring expedi- 
tion sent to Mexico and Central America by Mr. Peter 
Lorillard and the French government. The articles will 
be written by M. Charnay, the chief of the expedition, and 
will be illustrated by engravings after photographs to be 
taken from the ancient buildings, the more interesting details 
of their ornamentation, the bas-reliefs, hieroglyphics, etc. 


FOREIGN. 


THE SECOND VOLUME of the /uventaire Général des 
Richesses d’Art de la France has been published by the 
Administration des Beaux-Arts. It contains the mono- 
graphs on the libraries of Versailles and the museums at 
Chalon-sur-Saéne, Montpellier, Orléans, etc. The third 
volume, devoted to the civil monuments of Paris, is in 
press. 

FRANCIS SEYMOUR HADEN’S monograph on the etched 
work of Rembrandt has appeared in a French translation, 
which was distributed among the subscribers to the Ga- 
zette des Beaux-Arts with its July number. From the 
preface of the French edition it appears that there is also 
a German translation in preparation. 

M. CHAMPFLEURY’S /istotre de la Caricature will soon 
be completed by the publication of the fifth volume by 
Dentu, of Paris. 

PrRoF. R. BERGAU, of Nuremberg, has been charged 
with the compilation of a richly illustrated descriptive list 
of the artistic monuments of the province of Eastern 
Prussia. The means necessary for the execution of the 
plan have been voted by the Provincial Committee (Pro- 
vinzial-Ausschuss) of Eastern Prussia. 

ProFr. M. zUR STRASSEN has edited, and Georg Gil- 
bers, of Dresden, has published, a reissue of Christian 
Egenolf’s Modelbuch aller Arten, which was originally 
published in Frankfort-on-the-Main in the year 1527. The 
original of the A/odelbuch, which is of special interest to 
designers of laces and embroideries, is owned by the Art 
Industrial Museum of Leipsic, and the reissue appears 
under the patronage of the Museum. A series of similar 
publications is to follow. 

GOTTFRIED SEMPER’S architectural and art industrial 
designs are to be published by G. Knapp, of Leipsic. 
There are to be 130 plates, engraved on copper, folio size, 
with illustrated text and a portrait of the deceased. The 
work is to be issued in parts. 

RAPHAEL'S paintings, frescos, and tapestries, so far as 
they have been engraved or photographed, are to be re- 
published in heliotypes by Gutbier, of Dresden. Draw- 
ings are not to be included. There will be about 190 
quarto plates, with text by Prof. Liibke, the whole to be 
published in 24 parts. 

Dr. H. SAvIN, of Mosbach, in Baden, has planned the 
publication of a heliotype reproduction of Richenthal’s 
Council of Constance, from the presumably oldest manu- 
script in the possession of Count zu Kénigsegg-Aulendorf. 
The manuscript consists of about 500 sheets, with numer- 
ous illustrations. There are to be only 50 copies of the 
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reproduction, at 150 marks each, and the publication will 
not be begun until all the subscribers have been secured. 

Tosias STIMMER’sS Strasburger Fretschiessen vom 
Fahre 1576 is to be published by K. Triibner, of Stras- 
burg, in heliotype fac-simile, with descriptive text by Dr. 
Aug. Schricker. 

Mr. T. O. WEIGEL, of Leipsic, announces several im- 
portant works on archeology and art history, to be issued 
this year and next, among which may be mentioned a 
Handbook of Classical Art and Archeology, by Dr. Ul- 
richs, of Wiirzburg; a new edition of Dr. Jacob von 
Falke’s History of Modern Taste; and a continuation, in 
two volumes, of Prof. Franz Reber’s History of Ancient 
Art, consisting of the history of art in the Middle Ages 
and in modern times. He has just published the fourth 
and fifth volumes of Prof. E. aus’m Weerth’s comprehen- 
sive work, entitled Kunstdenkmdler des Christlichen Mittel- 
alters in den Rheinlanden, of which the first three volumes, 
comprising sculpture only, appeared from 1857 to 1868. 

Dr. GEORG HIRTH, of Munich, known as the editor of 
the Formenschatz der Renaissance, has begun the publica- 
tion of a series of reproductions under the general title, 
Liebhaber-Bibliothek alter Illustratoren in Facsimile- 
Reproduktionen. The technical means employed will be 
the zincotype process, and the books, etc. to be reproduced 
include the works of Diirer, Virgil Solis, and Jost Amman, 
Holbein’s Dance of Death and Bible Lllustrations, the 
Weiskunig, the Theuerdank, old books of costumes, a 
small illustrated Bible, etc. The first volume, lately issued, 
is devoted to Jost Amman’s Frauen Trachtenbuch. Ac- 
cording to the Awnst-Chronik, the execution of these re- 
productions leaves nothing to be desired. 

THE NEW EDITION OF VASARI has progressed to the 
end of the fourth volume, which has lately been published. 
According to a critic in the Aumst-Chronik, this new edi- 
tion does not fulfil the expectations with which it was 
looked for. ‘What has happened in the world of art 
during the last twenty-five years,” says the writer in ques- 
tion, ‘does not exist for Milanesi [the editor]. With but 
few exceptions, he knows nothing of the scientific discov- 
eries made, or of the results of the modern critical study 
of paintings, and occasionally he does not even know the 
names of the present owners. To give a list of all these 
short-comings would be superfluous, as most of the readers 
of Vasari go to the book well prepared. But it is bad to 
find, for example, that Milanesi alone remains in the dark 
concerning the Pear/ of Raphael, at Madrid, after Reu- 
mont had long ago shed the brightest light on the history 
of the painting ; that he has no idea of the whereabouts of 
the heads of the apostles by Lionardo, although he thinks 
them genuine; and that he is still undecided what to make 
of Holbein’s portrait of Morett. In short, this edition of 
Vasari is not worthy of the reputation which its editor 
enjoys among the learned, and falls short in many particu- 
lars of the justest expectations. But it goes without say- 
ing, that there is always much to be learned of Milanesi. 
This volume again adds many details to our knowledge, 
and makes us the debtors of the editor.” 

THE ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE History OF ArT, of 
which an English edition was published by L. Prang & 
Co., of Boston, have been enlarged in the German edition 
(Kunsthistorische Bilderbogen, Leipsic, E. A. Seemann) 
by the addition of a supplement devoted to modern art, of 
which three parts have appeared, and two more are yet to 
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come. American art is represented, rather inadequately, 
by a landscape by Cropsey, William M. Hunt’s Zamds, 
and Boughton’s Winter. The last-named artist, by the 
way, is erroneously said to have been born in Albany. A 
volume of text, from the pen of the same author who wrote 
the text which accompanies the German edition of the 
main work, will be issued with the last number of the sup- 
plement. 

ProF. LUBKE’s HISTORY OF SCULPTURE is published 
in a much needed third edition by E. A. Seemann, of 
Leipsic. No other division of the history of art has re- 
ceived so many important additions within a very few 
years, and all works written before the late discoveries 
were made must therefore be antiquated. The illustrations 
of the two parts thus far published show that the labors of 
Mariette, Cesnola, and Schliemann, and those of the Ger- 
man expedition to Olympia, have not been neglected. 

THE FOURTH VOLUME of Mr. F. G. Stephens’s Caf¢a- 
logue of Satirical Prints in the British Museum, extend- 
ing the work to 1770, is in press. 

THE LITERARY WorKS OF LIONARDO DA VINCI, 
edited by Dr. J. P. Richter, are to be published by sub- 
scription by Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. ‘This edition 
will contain much hitherto unknown material of great in- 
terest, such as the original text of the 7vattato della Pit- 
tura (discovered by Dr. Richter in the course of his 
researches in English libraries, previously alluded to in 
these columns), the projects for Lionardo’s works of art, 
his opinions on sculpture, numerous architectural studies 
for the construction of cupolas, etc., notes on pupils and 
other artists who lived in his house, suggestions and plans 
for the construction of a painter’s studio, remarks on events 
of his own life and on more or less distinguished contem- 
poraries, notes on an eruption of Mount A&tna, on the 
Alps, on the island of Cyprus, and on the Nile, a plan for 
an arched bridge over the Golden Horn, face¢iz, rebuses, 
etc. The Z7vat/ato contains several chapters not found in 
the current editions, and will be illustrated by exact repro- 
ductions of numerous sketches, etc. by Lionardo’s own 


hand. The text will be accompanied by a translation and 
notes. The subscription price will be eight guineas. 


Mr. ELLIoTt STOCK, says the Atheneum, is about to 
issue Our Ancient Monuments and the Land around them, 
an archeological and historical account of the antiquities 
which are proposed to be preserved by the Ancient Monu- 
ments Bill now before Parliament. The work will be 
illustrated, and will have an introduction by Sir John 
Lubbock. 

Mr. ALGERNON GRAVES, according to a notice in the 
Atheneum, has compiled a complete alphabetical catalogue 
of the works of artists who sent pictures to the exhibitions 
of the British Institution, which began in 1806 and ended 
in 1867. The catalogue enumerates 28,827 works by 3,408 
artists. 

M. DERVEAUX has just published a volume on Courbet, 
the illustrious painter of Ornans. The author, M. Gros- 
Kost, was an intimate friend of the painter, and has made 
it his special object to reveal him to us in his private life. 
This book, without constituting any addition to the criti- 
cism of the master’s work, will conduce to a deeper com- 
prehension of his life and genius. — Academy. 

Mr. A. MICHAELIS, a well-known German archzolo- 
gist, has in press a work on Ancient Marbles in Great 
Britain. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
AMERICAN. 


CuurCH, ELLA RopMAN. Artistic embroidery; containing practical 
instructions in the ornamental branches of needle-work; with nearly 
200 illustr. and expl. diagrams. New York: Adams & Bishop. 
129 pp. S8vo. $1. 

METROPOLITAN MusEuM OF ArT. Tenth annual report of the Trus- 
tees of the Association. May, 1880. New York. 4opp. $8vo. 
SmitH, W., AND CHEETHAM, S., editors. Dictionary of Christian an- 
tiquities, continuation of The Dictionary of the Bible. In 2 vols. 
Vol. II. Hartford: J. B. Burr Pub. Co. 1880. 10 + pp. 899- 
2060. Illustr. Svo. $3.50 and $5, according to binding. (Com- 
pletes the work. Among the subjects treated are Christian architec- 

ture and other forms of art. Reprint of Engl. ed.) 


FOREIGN. 


Aster, G. Architektonische Reisse-Skizzen aus Italien. 
Gilbers. 1880 65 autogr. sheets. 4to. 16 marks. : 

3EGULE, L. Monographie de la cathédrale de Lyon; par L. B., de la 
Soc. Frang. d’Archéol. et de la Soc. Litt. de Lyon _Précédée d’une 
notice historique par M. C Guigue, archiviste en chef du dép. du 
Khone et de la ville de Lyon. Lyons: The author. viii + 229 pp. 
34 plates, of which several in color, and cuts in the text. Fol. 
(Only 385 copies.) 

BouTKOWSKY, ALEX. Dictionnaire numismatique pour servir de guide 
aux amateurs, experts et acheteurs des médailles romaines impériales 
et grecques coloniales, avec indication de leur degré de rareté et de 
leux prix actuel au X1X¢ siécle, suivi d’un résumé des ventes pub- 
liques de Paris et de Londres. [Fruit d’un travail de 14 ans.] Ré- 
digé sur un plan entiérement nouveau, accompagné d’ indices littéraires 
sur les récentes découvertes, et de notices historiques peu connues sur 
les poétes, écrivains, architectes, peintres, sculpteurs et graveurs sur 
pierres fines, qui illustrérent chaque régne depuis Pompée le Grand 
jusqu’au 5° siécle de notre ére. 15° livr. Leipzig: T. O. Weigel. 
1880. Vol. I., col. 929-992. Illustr. 8vo. 1.20 marks; on Dutch 
paper, 2.40 marks. 

Copper, F. La nymphe de Ville-d’Avray au monument de Corot 
(vers) Paris. 4 pp. 12mo. (Verses recited by Mlle. Blanche 
Baretta, of the Comédie Frangaise, at the inauguration of the Corot 
monument, May 27th, 18So.) 

DELACROIX, E. Lettres d’Eugéne Delacroix, recueillies et publiées 
par Philippe Burty. Nouv. éd., revue et augmentée. Paris: Char- 
pentier. Ivi-+ 713 pp. 18mo. 7 francs. 

DELAMARDELLE, MME. E., ET F. Goupit. Legons pratiques de 
peinture vitrifiable sur porcelaine dure, pate tendre, faience, émail ; 
par Mme. la baronne E. D., professeur, et M. F. G, peintre de figure 
a la manufacture de Sévres. 2°éd. Paris. 46 pp. 8vo. 2 francs. 


Dresden : 


Des RoBerT, F. Les tapisseries du chateau de Bar. Nancy. 4 pp. 
8vo. 

DetTAIN, C., ET J. LAcRoux. Constructions en briques. La brique 
ordinaire au point de vue décoratif. Paris: Ducher & Cie. 51 pp. 
189 illustr. Large 4to. 

DuRET, T. Le peintre Claude Monet, notice sur son ceuvre. Suivie 


du catalogue de ses tableaux exposés dans la galerie de la Vie Mo- 
derne. Paris: Charpentier. 15 pp., and portrait by Manet. 8vo. 

FALKE, JACOB VON. Costimgeschichte der Culturvélker. 1. Lfg. 
Stuttgart: Spemann. 1880. 32 pp. text, illustr., and 1 chromolith. 
4to. 1.50 marks. (To be completed in 16 parts.) 

FEHRMANN, E. Gst. Die architektonischen Formen der Renaissance, 
etc. 4. Lfg. (As previously announced. See REVIEW, p. 316.) 
FISENNE, L. von. Kunstdenkmale des Mittelalters. (Holzarbeiten. ) 
2. and 3. Lfg. Die Chorstiihle der Pfarrkirche zu Cornelymiinster. 
Aachen: Barth. 1880. Fol. 4 marks each part. Subscr. price 
for 6 parts, 20 marks. 

GRUEBER, Bu. Die Kunst des Mittelalters in BGhmen nach den beste- 
henden Denkmalern geschildert. 1V. Thi. Die Spiatgothik, 1310- 
ca. 1600. 6.u. 7. Lfg. Wien: Gerold’s Son. 1879. vi + pp. 
151-213. Illustr. 4 marks each part. (Austrian government pub- 
lication. ) 

GRUNER, L. Die decorative Kunst. Beitrige zur Ornamentik fir 
Architektur und Kunstgewerbe aus den Schatzen der kg]. Sammlung 
fur Handz. u. Kupferst. 3. u. 4. Lfg. Dresden: Gilbers. 1880. 
to heliotypes in each part. Fol. 10 marks each part. (Saxonian 
government publication. ) 

GUEULLETTE,C. Mademoiselle Constance Meyer et Prudhon. 
Detaille. 55 pp. and plates. 8vo. 
Beaux-Arts.) 

Handbook of the Dyce and Foster Collections in the South Kensington 
Museum, with engraving and fac-simile. South Kensington Hand- 
books. London: Chapman & Hall. 100 pp. Post 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

HENRIET, L. b’. Cours de dessin des écoles primaires. Enseignement 
gradué concordant avec les articles des nouveaux programmes officiels. 
Cours élémentaire, cahier de l’éléve: No. 1, dessin linéaire; No. 2, 
dessin d’ornement; No. 3, dessin d’imitation. Paris: Hachette & 
Cie. 48 pp., with plates. Small 4to. 

HENRIET, L. p’. Le dessin des petits enfants, recueil de deux cents 
modéles trés faciles, dessinés sur papier quadrillé. Paris: Hachette 
& Cie. 20 pp., with figures. 4to. 25 centimes. 

Hirtu, G. Das deutsche Zimmer der Renaissance, etc. 
previously announced. See REVIEW, p. 358.) 

Houpoy, J. Histoire artistique de la cathédrale de Cambrai, ancienne 
église métropolitaine Notre-Dame. Comptes, inventaires et docu- 


Paris : 
(Extract from the Gazette des 


3. Lfg. (As 
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ments inédits, avec une vue et un plan de l’ancienne cathédrale; par 
J. H., prés. de la Soc. des Sciences et des Arts de Lille. Paris: 
Morgand & Fatout. 445 pp. 8vo. 25 francs. (Extract from the 
Mémoires of the Society. 225 copies only.) 

HucHER, E. L’émail de Geoffroy Plantagenet au musée du Mans, re- 
produit en photochromie par le procédé Vidal, et accompagné d’une 
dissertation sur l’origine et le but de cet émail. Paris: Aubry. Plate 
and vignettes. Fol. : 

KRUMBHOLZ, K. Das vegetabile Ornament. Eine Samml. neuer 
Verzierungen, entw. auf der urspriingl. u. natiirl. Grundlage des 
Pflanzenreichs. 1. u. 2. Lfg. Dresden: Gilbers. 1880. 5 chro- 
molithogr. and 2 sheets text Fol. 10 marks each part. (For 
designers, teachers, schools, etc. To be completed in 6 parts. ) 

LABORDE, L. DE. Les comptes des biatiments du roi (1528-1571), 
suivis de documents inédits sur les chateaux royaux et les beaux-arts 
au XVI*siécle. Paris: Baur. T.2. 515 pp. 8vo. (Publication 
of the Soc. de l’Art Frang.) 

LAMEIRE, C. Notice sur Alexandre Denuelle. Lue dans la séance de 
la Commission des Monuments Historiques du 12 avril, 1880. Paris. 
Io pp. vo. 

Le Caur, C. C. Les institutions artistiques de la ville de Pau (1863- 
1880), notices; par C. C. L., conserv. du musée. Pau: Ribaut. 
viii + 142 pp. vo. 

Loviot, E. Mémoire sur la restauration du Parthénon. Paris: Didier 
& Cie. 12 pp. 8vo (Extract from the Revue Archéologigue.) 
MARTHA, J. Catalogue des figurines en terre cuite du musée de la So- 
ciété Archéologique d’Athénes ; par J. M., ancien membre de ]’Ecole 
Frangaise d’Athenes. Paris: Thorin. xxxv + 237 pp. 8 heliogr. 
plates. 8vo. 12.50 francs. (Bibliotheque des Ecoles Francaises 

ad’ Athénes et de Rome. Fasc. 16.) 

MASSARANI, T. L/’art 4 Paris. Paris: Loones. 2 vol. 671 pp. 8vo. 

MENARD, R. La mythologie dans l’art ancien et moderne. Suivie 
d’un appendice sur les origine de la mythologie, par Eugéne Véron. 
2°éd. Paris: Delagrave. 914 pp. 823 illustr., of which 32 plates. 
8vo. 

Molsy ET THIOLLET. Vignole des propriétaires, ou les cinq ordres 
d’architecture d’aprés J. Barozzio de Vignole; par Moisy. Suivi de 
la charpente, menuiserie et serrurerie; par Thiollet. Paris: Lefévre. 
48 pp. and 48 plates. 4to. 

Newton, C. T. Essays on art and archeology. 
466 pp. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 

Notice sur la vie et les ceuvres de J. J. Boissieu. Ouvrage orné d’un 
portrait du maitre d’aprés lui-méme, d’un fac-similé de son écriture et 
de quelques dessins et croquis de sa main. (Reproductions photo- 
typiques.) Paris: Rapilly. vii + 160 pp. 8vo. (150 copies only.) 

PorTALIS, R., ET H. BERALDI. Les gravures du XVIII® siécle. 
T. 1. Adam, Dossier. Paris: Morgand & Fatout. xii + 763 pp. 
8vo. 30 francs. (570 copies, of which 50 on Whatman, at 8o francs, 
and 20 on India, at 100 francs. ‘To be completed in 3 vols.) 

POYNTER, EDWARD J., AND PERCY R. HEAD. Classic and Italian 
painting. (Art Text-Books.) Edited by E. J. Poynter. London: 
Low. xxx + 216 pp. Illustr. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Prosst, B. Les artistes franc-comtois au salon de 1879. Poligny. 72 

8vo. 

SEMPER, HANns. Gottfried Semper. Ein Bild seines Lebens und 
Wirkens mit Benutzung der Familienpapiere. Berlin: Calvary & 


London: Macmillan. 


Co. 1880. 35 pp. 8vo. 1.50 marks. 
SmitH, T. RoGER. Architecture, Gothic and Renaissance. (Art Text- 
Books.) Edited by E. J. Poynter. London: Low. xl + 236 pp. 


Illustr. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Suint, A. Elementi di prospettiva lineare. 
impiego nell’ arte della pittura. Milano. 
8vo. 3.50 marks. 

Torret, W.J. Keramik. Eine Sammlung Original-entwiirfe zur Aus- 
fuhrung in Glas, Fayence, Porzellan, Majolika, Terracotta, Thon, 
Steinzeug, Marmor, Metall, etc., zum praktischen Gebrauch fiir Fabri- 
kanten, Modelleure, Decorateure, etc., herausgeg. unter Mitw. vor- 
ziigl. Fachmanner. 4. Lfg. Dresden: Gilbers, 1880. 5 helio- 
types. Fol. 6 marks. 

VALLIER, G. Découverte de médailles gauloises & Moirans (Isére), 
avril 1879; rapport 4 M. le maire de Grenoble, par M. G. V., rédac- 
teur du catalogue des médailles. Grenoble. 22 pp. and plate. 8vo. 

VitET, L. L’Académie Royale de Peinture et de Sculpture, étude his- 
torique; par L. V., de l’Académie Frangaise. Nouv. éd. Paris: 


Con una critica del suo 
1880. 71 pp. 11 plates. 


C. Lévy. vi+ 414 pp. 18mo. 
WesTLAKE, N.H. J. A history of design in painted glass. Single 
figures and simple compositions of the thirteenth century. Vol. L, 


Part 2. London: Parker. 50 pp. Royal 4to. 7s. 6d. 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL for August: — The Influence of Art in Daily 
Life. By J. Beavington Atkinson.— Landscape Painting. By Sir 
Robert P. Collier. 

ATLANTIC MonTHLy for August: — Mr. Hunt’s Teaching. By F. D. 


Millet. 

HARPER’s WEEKLY for July 3:— The Obelisk, and how we got it. 
Ilustr. — July 24: — Maurits Frederik Hendrik De Haas. _ Illustr. 

THE Nation for July 1:— The Venus of Melos once more. By W. 
J. Stillman. 

NorTH AMERICAN REVIEW for August: — Ruined Cities of Central 
America. By the Editor. 

SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for August : — Mr. Seymour Haden’s Etchings. 
By P. G. Hamerton. _ Illustr. 
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AMERICAN 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


THE EGYPTIAN OBELISK.— The steamer Dessouk, 
with the obelisk on board, arrived at New York at two 
o'clock on the morning of July 19th. There was a delay 
of about eight days in the voyage, owing to the breaking 
of some part of the engine. The obelisk will be set up in 
Central Park. 

AN ANTIQUE BRONZE STATUE, said to have been found 
in Pompeii in 1818, has been brought to New York by a 
dealer, who claims its value to be $20,000, but is willing to 
sell it to the Metropolitan Museum for $16,500. A corre- 
spondent of a Boston paper speaks of it as follows : —“ It 
is four feet eight and one half inches high, and of extremely 
graceful proportions. The hair is arranged low on the fore- 
head, being tied in a simple knot at the top of the head. 
The right hand holds about the form a drapery which is so 
skilfully executed as to suggest the outlines beneath it. 
The left arm is extended, and the hand is supposed to have 
held a branch. The expression of the face is noble and 
pleasing.” The figure is called Peace, and, if not sold soon, 
is to be placed on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 

METROPOLITAN MuseEuM, NEw York. — Harfer’s 
Weekly of July toth, in a short article on the Museum, 
says : —‘* The proposition to place in its gallery the Abbott 
Egyptian Collection is one which we trust will not fail. 
The Historical Society, in whose building it is now de- 
posited, will see that the objects of such a collection can 
best be attained in the Museum, where it takes its place in 
the historical sequence with the Cesnola and other collec- 
tions. It is by the aggregation of such museums that the 
study for which they are designed can best be facilitated. 
Pride of ownership or ‘ pride of place’ is not to be consid- 
ered, and intelligent public spirit ought not to hesitate 
about the union.” The Zvening Post had previously writ- 
ten in a similar strain. The remarks quoted are very per- 
tinent, but why not include with the Abbott Collection the 
Bryan Collection of paintings ?— An offer has been made 
to furnish the Museum with moulds from the best works 
of sculpture in the principal collections of Europe, pro- 
vided sufficient money can be raised to pay for the cost of 
work and material. This would enable the Museum to 
furnish all other institutions of a similar kind in the United 
States with casts, an advantage which cannot be over- 
estimated. It is to be hoped that the means to carry out 
this project will be speedily forthcoming, and it would be 
a graceful as well as a wise act on the part of residents of 
other cities if they were to aid in providing the necessary 
funds. — The number of visitors during the five weeks 
from June 13th to July 16th amounted to 86,421. Of these 
only 725 paid an admission fee. 

MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — The rumor, alluded 
to in a previous number of the REVIEW, that several paint- 
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ART CHRONICLE. 


ings had been bought at the San Donato sale, with a view 
to offering them to the Museum at Boston, proves to be 
based upon fact. A public-spirited gentleman of Boston 
assumed the risk of buying ten pictures, which he is will- 
ing to make over to the Museum upon restitution of the 
cost price. The pictures are by Teniers (his celebrated 
Butcher Shop), A. Cuyp, Ruysdael, A. Maas, J. van Huy- 
sum, G. Netscher, G. Metzu, W. Kalf, and Verelst. There 
is also a landscape by Ruysdael with figures by Wouver- 
man. An effort will be made to raise the money neces- 
sary to secure these paintings to the Museum. 

AMHERST COLLEGE, MAss.—A correspondent of the 
Boston Advertiser writes from Amherst, under date of 
June 29th, as follows :—‘“ More attention is given to art 
than has been known before in the history of the College. 
Prof. R. H. Mather has devoted so much time to the art 
gallery that the collection of casts is the most complete of 
any in the country, with the exception of that at the Boston 
Art Museum. It is surpassed by only three in Europe, — 
the South Kensington, the Crystal Palace, and the Berlin. 
Those of Paris and Stockholm are both inferior. Prof. 
Mather has been released wholly from the chair of Ger- 
man, and is now professor of Greek and lecturer on sculp- 
ture. His course of thirty-five new lectures on sculpture 
has met with warm commendation. All the photographs 
of the art gallery have been removed to make room for the 
casts, and will hereafter be kept in the Athenz Society 
Hall, which is directly under the art gallery, and half as 
large. The Society has given up all claim on the hall, ex- 
cept for one evening in a week, and the place will probably 
be used as a lecture-room by Prof. Mather in his new 
course. The hall and entrance will be remodelled before 
the photographs are placed in it, and the $700 or more 
which is needed for the expense will be given by some 
benevolent people of Newton. In the art gallery are the 
latest discovered antiques, among them being the Victory 
and the Olympian Hermes and Bacchus. Instead of an 
annoying catalogue, which must be bought by the visitor, 
and which is often unreliable because of frequent changes, 
the desired information is placed upon the pedestal of the 
statues. This includes the name of the subject, the place 
where it was found, the period to which it belongs, the 
museum in which the original is preserved, and the name 
of the artist when it is known. From the earliest known 
specimens down to Canova and Thorwaldsen, the best 
sculptors are represented here, and the subjects are ar- 
ranged, as far as possible, according to schools of sculp- 
ture. One may begin with the Assyrian and Egyptian, 
and follow in order down to the moderns named above.” 

Bowpoin COLLEGE, BrRuNswIcK, ME. — Attention 
has already been called (see page 360 of this volume of 
the REVIEW) to the drawings attributed to the old mas- 
ters in the possession of Bowdoin College. It seems that, 
together with the drawings, the College also came into pos- 
session, by will of James Bowdoin, of a collection of old 
paintings. These works, ninety-one in all, were bought by 








Mr. Bowdoin during his residence in Paris, after his re- 
tirement, in December, 1805, from his duties as United 
States Minister to Spain, and were brought to this country 
in 1809. Stuart, who saw the collection, is said to have 
pronounced several of them either originals or very good 
old copies. Following are the titles of some of the lead- 
ing pictures, with the names of the artists to whom they 
are attributed: — Zhe Governor of Gibraltar, Vandyke ; 
The Continence of Scipio, N. Poussin; Offerings of the 
Wise Men to the Infant Fesus, Rubens; St. Simeon at the 
Temple, with the Infant Fesus in his Arms, Rubens ; 
Achilles at the Court of Lycomedes, Rubens; Venus re- 
ceiving Presents from Ceres, Rubens; Salome with the 
Head of St. Fohn, Guido; Sleeping Cupid, School of 
Guido; Eguipment of Cupid, Titian; Holy Family, 
Raphael; Zhe Seven Ages of Man, and two Landscapes, 
Hogarth ; Landscape, Berghem ; an Artillery Piece, Wou- 
verman; a Sea Piece, S.de Vlieger ; Surgeon and Patient, 
Flemish School, suggestive of Brouwer, etc. Unfortu- 
nately, the pictures were “restored” in Boston in 1850, 
at the suggestion, it is said, of Mr. Robert C. Winthrop. 
Several pictures have since been added to the collection, — 
a supposed Copley, Portrait of Thomas Flucker, Stuart’s 
Madison and Fefferson, and others. 


ART EDUCATION. 


PHILADELPHIA SCHOOL OF DESIGN FOR WOMEN. — 
The building occupied by this school has at last been 
given up to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, for 
$37,500. To replace it, the Directors of the School have 
purchased the mansion and part of the grounds of the late 
Edwin Forrest, at the corner of Broad and Master Streets. 
The mansion has a front of about fifty feet on the west 
side of Broad Street, with a one-story wing of about the 
same length built for the deceased actor’s art gallery. 
This wing will be used, with but little change, for the casts 
belonging to the School. The main building will be ex- 
tended along the south side of Master Street 200 feet, 
giving an abundance of north light. On the south side of 
the lot will be placed a conservatory, as part of the appa- 
ratus of instruction. The property as it now stands (build- 
ing and lot of 100 X 200 feet, with three fronts) cost 
$45,000. The necessary alterations will probably cost 
$30,000 more. The location is a very pleasant one, and 
the new building will be such a great improvement on the 
old one in extent and convenience that the School is to be 
congratulated on being pushed out by the railroad company. 

Boston. — The School of Drawing and Painting at the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, begins its fifth year on 
Tuesday, Oct. 5th, 1880. Students, both men and women, 
will be received every week day, except Saturday. The 
instruction will be given by Mr. Otto Grundmann and Mr. 
Frederic Crowninshield, and their assistants. There will 
be two classes in drawing and an advanced class in paint- 
ing. It is intended that the class in painting shall be free 
from minute and merely disciplinary supervision, the in- 
structors visiting it only often enough to make sure that 
the students are working to advantage, and in the right 
direction. Candidates for promotion to this class must 
accordingly satisfy the instructors and the committee that 
they have sufficiently profited by the instruction they have 
already received to enable them to give their attention 
freely to painting. Students who wish to paint before they 
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have reached this point will be advised to take private in- 
struction. Only those applicants are received who propose 
to give not less than three hours a week, for four days each 
week. The admission fee will be ten dollars; the tuition 
fee will be forty-five dollars a term, except to artists already 
in the practice of their profession, to whom it will be only 
twenty-five dollars a term. No deduction will be made for 
absence; but fees for two terms only will be required in 
any one year, the rest of the instruction after twenty-four 
weeks of attendance being gratuitous. There will be no 
elementary drawing class in the evening, the city schools 
amply supplying this instruction; but there will be a free 
class for drawing from the nude, without instruction, for 
artists and experienced draughtsmen, the members of 
which will be assessed a sum sufficient to pay the expenses 
of the class. Besides these regular courses of instruction, 
lectures or lessons will be given in conjunction with the 
Lowell Institute, the Institute of Technology, and the So- 
ciety of Decorative Art, on the history of painting, sculp- 
ture, and architecture, on mythological, legendary, and 
sacred art, on costume, on the theory of color, and on 
the theory and history of ornament. A small fee will be 
charged for some of these courses. They will also be 
open to persons not otherwise connected with the school 
on moderate terms. The Trustee of the Lowell Institute 
has established a number of free scholarships, which will 
be assigned, on application and upon examination, to stu- 
dents who have already been six months in the school. 
New HAvEN.— The following particulars concerning 
the Yale School of Fine Arts are taken from Some State- 
ments respecting the Late Progress and Present Condition 
of the various Departments of the University, for the 
Information of its Graduates, Friends, and Benefactors, 
published by the Executive Committee of the Society of 
the Alumni: — The Art School has made marked progress 
during the past year. The attendance of pupils has been 
larger ; new departments of instruction have been formed ; 
while the exhibit of the work of the students evinces de- 
cided improvement. Prof. James M. Hoppin, D. D., was 
elected to fill the chair of the history of art. The Faculty 
of the Academical Department, at the request of certain 
members of the junior class, made arrangements with the 
Art Faculty for the formation of an Art Optional. The 
class numbered 15 undergraduate students from the junior 
class of the Academical Department. The instruction, 
from January to June, consisted of drawing from the an- 
tique, under Prof. Niemeyer, and lectures on the principles 
and means of art, by Prof. Weir. Should the class be 
continued next year, Prof. Hoppin will lecture to the sen- 
iors on the history of Greek art, in connection with the 
technical studies of the class. 46 students from the Shef- 
field Scientific School received instruction in drawing dur- 
ing the first term. 49 regular, or professional, students 
were in attendance during the year; making a total of IIo. 
The annual exhibition of the work of the students num- 
bered 1296 studies of all kinds. A large room in the base- 
ment of the school building has been heated with steam 
and provided with the necessary appliances for modelling. 
A room in the third story has been fitted up with a press, 
and supplied with the necessary materials for a class in etch- 
ing; and on the same floor a class-room for the nude model 
has been arranged. The means and appliances for instruc- 
tion in all the departments of the school have been in- 
creased and perfected, so that, in these respects, it is now 
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admirably equipped. What is needed are funds for the 
endowment of professorships, and for increasing the collec- 
tions of the Art Museum. Two public evening lectures on 
the Early Renaissance were given by Prof. Hoppin. 

THE WASHINGTON, D. C., ART SCHOOL, which has 
been in successful operation for a year, closed for the 
season on Saturday, June roth. 

San FRANcIsco.— The Art School progresses very 
successfully, the enthusiasm of the young ladies and gen- 
tlemen being evinced in a constantly increasing ratio. 
This result is partly due to an innovation by the superin- 
tendent, Virgil Williams, in the shape of an etching class. 
A fine press has been secured, and it is the present custom 
to allow the pupils making most progress in the sketch 
class to make one etching on zinc per week. Already 
some twenty etchings by the pupils are on exhibition, and 
are very creditable. It is proposed by the end of the year 
to select twenty-five of the best, and publish them in a 
portfolio, a scheme which, judging from the strong promise 
of the primitive efforts, should prove very successful. — 
San Francisco Chronicle, June 2oth. 

CANADA.— The Queen, in reply to a memorial, has 
conferred upon the Canadian Academy, organized some 
months ago, the title of the Royal Canadian Academy of 
Arts. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


MUSEUM OF FINE Arts, Boston. — From the circulars 
issued under date of July Ist, it appears that the exhibi- 
tion to be held at the Museum next November is to consist 
of ‘a limited number of the works of living American 
artists,” and is to include drawings and water-colors, as 
well as paintings and sculpture. It will open on Tuesday, 
Nov. gth, and close on Monday, Dec. 2oth, during which 
time no work named in the catalogue can be withdrawn. 
No picture will be accepted which has been publicly shown 
in Boston. Contributions may be sent to the Museum at 
any time after Oct. Ist, until Saturday, the 3oth, after 
which day no works will be received. The expenses of 
transportation of all accepted works sent from outside the 
city limits will be paid by the Trustees. Copies of the 
circular, giving additional details, as well as schedules for 
filling out, and tickets to be attached to the works offered, 
can be had of Mr. Charles G. Loring, the Curator of the 
Museum. It is hoped that the Museum will be placed in 
a position to make some purchases at the exhibition. 


MONUMENTS. 


A lottery has been started in Paris for the purpose of 
raising funds for the statue of Liberty, by Bartholdy, 
which is to be set up in New York harbor, and which, it 
is officially announced, will be completed in time to be 
dedicated in 1883. There were to be 528 lots, many of 
them works of art by well-known artists. 
was to take place on June 2oth. 

There is now a good prospect that the Washington 
Monument will some day be finished. In case the $677,000 
estimated by the Commission as necessary to complete the 
work is promptly appropriated by Congress, Colonel Casey 
promises that the monument shall be completed within 
four years. About $92,000 of the $200,000 appropriated 
in 1875 has been consumed on the foundation. The stroke 
of engineering performed by Colonel Casey, in strengthen- 
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ing the foundation of the monument and bringing the struc- 
ture back to its proper position, is regarded by engineer 
officers as extraordinary; and at the time he undertook 
the work it was claimed that, instead of improving the 
foundation’s strength, he would do it greater injury. He 
has placed beneath the shaft a foundation sufficient to bear 
double the amount of weight it will be required to sustain. 
In this work no less than 13,000 barrels of cement have 
been used, and it is considered much stronger than ma- 
sonry. Meanwhile, preparations have been going on for 
continuing the work on the monument. An immense ele- 
vator, capable of bearing ten tons, has been erected within 
the shaft, at a cost of $20,000, which is run by a fifty horse- 
power engine, and will be used in carrying the stones to 
the top. An iron stairway has also been erected, at a cost 
of $16,000. Both the elevator and the stairway will be 
permanent, and will be carried up as the work progresses. 
A railroad has been constructed from the workshop to the 
foot of the monument, where a derrick hoists the stone 
and puts it upon the elevator, and a little railroad at the 
top conveys it to its place. Everything is now substan- 
tially ready for the work of laying new courses of stone. 
Colonel Casey, the engineer in charge, has given instruc- 
tions to remove the three top courses of marble, because it 
has become chipped by long exposure to the weather, and 
he has advertised for 40,000 cubic feet of granite and 
marble. He has on hand about 12,000 cubic feet of marble 
and granite, and about 100 stones contributed by lodges 
and private parties throughout the Union. He expects 
that the first stone in the new work will be laid on the 15th 
of July. It was intended to arrange the work on the 
monument so that the resuming of the laying of the blocks 
would begin July 4, when a grand celebration was to be 
held; but, owing to the amount of work required in re- 
moving the three defective courses, this project had to be 
abandoned. It is now proposed to carry out the original 
plan, which contemplates a simple obelisk 550 feet in 
height, crowned with a pyramidion or roof 50 feet in 
height. The base of the monument is 55 feet square, and 
its dimensions will be reduced as it ascends, until at the 
top it will be 34 feet 6 inches square. These proportions 
are in exact accordance with the classic proportions of this 
style of architecture, as determined, after careful research, 
by George P. Marsh, American Minister at Rome; and 
the monument, when completed, promises to be a more 
creditable work than the advocates of other plans have 
been willing to admit. — Washington Star. [The readers 
of Mr. Van Brunt’s articles in the REVIEW for November 
and December, 1879, will remember that the ‘simple 
obelisk” now contemplated is of in accordance with the 
“ original plan.” 

It is reported that the Pennsylvania Society of the Cin- 
cinnati, at its annual meeting, held on July 5th, decided to 
proceed with the work of building the Washington Monu- 
ment at Philadelphia in about six months, after “some 
preliminary steps” have been taken. Meanwhile, the 
Philadelphia papers continue to criticise the design of 
Prof. Siemering. 

Mr. Augustus St. Gaudens has lately returned from 
Europe, bringing with him the bronze cast of his statue of 
Admiral Farragut, which is to be set up in Madison Square, 
New York. 

The statue of the late Ex-Governor of Pennsylvania, 
General Geary, ordered by the Legislature, has just been 


























east in bronze (July 12) by Bureau Brothers & Heaton, 
in Philadelphia. It is a standing figure, six feet high, of 
very simple design. The only accessories are an Ameri- 
can flag draped upon fasces, and furnishing a rest for the 
left arm of the figure, and a spent cannon-ball lying on the 
eround to the right. The right arm hangs by the side, 
the hand loosely holding a hat, the head being uncovered. 
The general effect is one of grave repose, well suited to 
the purpose of the statue, which is to be mounted on a 
oranite pedestal in the cemetery at Harrisburg. The sculptor 
is George Starkey, of Scranton, formerly of Philadelphia. 

Circulars have been sent out to several sculptors, asking 
for designs for a monument to the late Morton McMichael, 
formerly Mayor of Philadelphia, and for many years pro- 
prietor of the North American newspaper. The monu- 
ment is to be a statue in marble, to cost, with pedestal, 
not more than $10,000. It will be placed in a public 
building in Philadelphia, probably Memorial Hall, in Fair- 
mount Park. Designs are to be sent to the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts in November next. 

The bronze statue of Samuel Adams, by Miss Whitney, 
was unveiled in Boston on July 5th. The statue, which 
was paid for out of the Jonathan Phillips fund, is an exact 
counterpart of that by the same artist at Washington, and 
is seven and a half feet in height; it stands upon a pedes- 
tal ten feet in height, with inscriptions on each of its four 
sides. Miss Whitney earnestly requested that the only 
inscription should be the name, Samuel Adams, in raised 
letters, but her wishes were disregarded. 

A bronze duplicate of Greenough’s statue of John Win- 
throp is to be set up on Scollay Square, Boston, and to be 
dedicated Sept. 17th. 

A Soldiers’ Monument was dedicated at Painesville, O., 
on Saturday, July 3d. 

A Memorial Window, in honor of the late Prof. Albert 
Hopkins, of Williams College, Mass., was presented to 
the trustees and alumni of that institution at its recent 
Commencement. The subject represented is the psalmist, 
harp in hand, surveying the heavens (vzde the 19th Psalm), 
in allusion to the religious virtues of the deceased, and his 
accomplishments as an astronomer. The designing as 
well as the execution of the work, which is highly spoken 
of, was intrusted to Messrs. James Ballentine and Son, of 
Edinburgh, Scotland. The donors are Messrs. A. V. W. Van 
Vechten and Charles A. Davison, alumni of the College. 

The memory of the late William Morris Hunt is to be 
perpetuated in the Unitarian church at Brattleborough, 
Vt., by a memorial window consisting of a copy of his 
painting 7he Prodigal Son. The window is given by the 
artist’s sister, Miss Jane Hunt. 


NECROLOGY. 


WiLu1aM H. Fish, crayon artist, aged sixty-eight, was 
found dead in his room, 658 Broadway, New York, on the 
morning of July 9th. He wasa native of Nantucket. A 
more extended notice may be found in the Boston 77an- 
script of July roth. 

ASAPH WILLARD, engraver, of Hartford, Conn., who 
died July 14th, at the age of ninety-seven years (or, as 
another account has it, ninety-three years, seven months), 
was, according to the Providence Fournal of July 16th, 
“one of the early copper-plate engravers of this country, 
and learned the art of Deacon A. Reed, of East Windsor, 
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Conn., whose name can be found on some of the old 
bank-notes that used to circulate in New England. Mr. 
Willard was contemporary with Maverick, Durand, Pel- 
ton, Gallaudet, and Jarvis Kellogg. Deacon Reed, at the 
time of Mr. Willard’s apprenticeship, had a number of 
young men in his office, and taught wood-engraving, as 
well as copper-plate. The blocks of pear-tree at that 
date were coated with India-ink, the outline put on in 
red chalk, and the picture revealed itself as the engraver 
progressed in his work. The copperplates were taken in 
the rough sheet, hammered, stoned, polished, and bur- 
nished by the young men. Mr. Willard was a membcr 
of the Graphic Bank-Note Company more than fifty years 
ago, and associated with Tisdale and Lewis Fairchild, 
late of this city. The latter was the draughtsman of the 
concern, an artist of no small merit, and after that period 
worked successfully on wood and copper for the late 
Joseph Knowles, of this city. He left many evidences 
of his ability. The Graphic Company engraved one or 
more plates for banks in this State, we think. Mr. Wil- 
lard was a successful engraver. A good piece of his 
stippling can be seen in a bust of Noah Webster, in an 
edition of the Unabridged Dictionary of thirty years ago. 
He was an estimable Christian gentleman, for a large 
portion of his life a member of the Centre Congregational 
Church of Hartford, during the ministry of the late Dr. 
Hawes. He accumulated a moderate property, and reared 
a family of eight children, all of whom, we believe, are now 
living.” 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


THE TILE CLus, of New York, passed its summer 
holiday at Block Island this year. An illustrated account 
of the trip will undoubtedly be again given to the public. 

ARTISTS’ FUND SociIETY OF NEw YorRK.— Through 
the kindly munificence of Mr. William J. Arkell, of Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., the members of this society were invited in 
a body to make a trip with him to Niagara Falls. On 
June 2Ist, seventeen of the members started from New 
York as his guests, taking the day boat for Albany, where 
a number of places were visited by the party. It may be 
interesting to know the opinion of this body of artists of 
the new Capitol at Albany, and its mural decorations, as 
recorded in Zhe Radii (a Canajoharie paper) of June 
24th: “All seemed to agree that the building was very 
fine, but it was the apparently unanimous vote that the 
decorations were far short of what was to be expected. 
One of the older members thought they would disgrace a 
Bowery theatre.” At Schenectady, the party, which had 
meanwhile increased to twenty-two, was taken aboard a 
steam-yacht ez route to Canajoharie (via the Erie Canal), 
where the entire population “assisted” at the reception of 
the voyagers. The evening was spent at the house of Mr. 
James Arkell, and the next day was filled by a great 
variety of entertainments offered by the art-loving citi- 
zens of the town and its vicinity. Among them were a 
clam-bake, provided by the Canajoharie Mining Co., a 
visit to the old Frey House (built in 1739), a reception at 
the fine old mansion, now occupied by Mr. S. L. Frey, 
where there is a museum of antiquities and bric-d-brac, 
collected by Mr. Frey and Mr. A. G. Richmond, and, 
as a finale, an evening reeeption at the house of Mr. 
Wm. J. Arkell. At Utica, the next place to which the 
steam-yacht carried them, the party made an excursion 
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to Newton Falls, at the invitation of Mr. John L. Earll, 
and were tendered a reception by the Utica Art Asso- 
ciation. LEx-Governor Seymour also sent an invitation to 


visit him at Deerfield, but as this had to be declined, 
The 26th was 
spent at Syracuse, the 27th at Lyons, and the 28th and 
29th at Rochester, where Mr. D. W. Powers acted the 
part of host most lavishly and agreeably. The next day 
carried the party to Lockport and Niagara Falls, at which 


latter place the freedom of all privileges for which fees 


he called on the artists next morning. 


are usually exacted was tendered to the members, whose 
time was busily occupied in visiting and sketching until 
the 2d of July, when a sumptuous farewell dinner, given 
by the host, reminded the travellers that the end of the 
trip was near at hand. On the 3d, a special Wagner 
car took the party eastward, but the pleasant experiences 
of the journey were continued at all the way stations, where 
kind friends awaited the returning tourists with flowers 
and refreshments, bidding them a cordial farewell, and 
earnestly pressing them to come again. ‘‘Such a trip,” 
writes one of the participants, “so full of quiet comforts, 
liberality, enjoyment, and fresh nature, was never made 
before!’ It is certainly pleasant to see a body of Ameri- 
can artists so cordially received by a large number of per- 
sons of culture and position, simply for the reason that 
they are artists. The fact speaks volumes for the great 
interest that is now taken in art in the United States. 

THE ART ASSOCIATION OF UTICA, N. Y.— This Asso- 
ciation is maintained by twenty-five members, who pay 
ten dollars a year each to form a contingent fund as guar- 
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antee in case of loss or injury to any works of art bor- 
rowed for the annual exhibition, season tickets to which 
cost two dollars. The fund in hand is about $1,500. 
Steady effort is successfully made to effect sales for con- 


tributors. 
MISCELLANY. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS IN VENICE.— We are permitted 
to publish the following extract from a private letter, dated 
Venice, June, 1880 : — “ We are just now having glorious 
moonlight nights, and were out on the canal last evening. 
We came up with a party of young men in two gondolas 
tied together, singing American songs and negro melodies, 
—and even Yankee Doodle! They proved to be Duve- 
neck and his ‘boys,’ as they are called, a lot of young 
fellows who have been studying with him in Florence all 
winter, and who have followed him here to pursue their 
studies. As we all floated in company down the Grand 
Canal and under the Rialto, we could not but smile at the 
amusing incongruity of the whole thing. Duveneck had 
an immense success in Florence, and painted several fine 
portraits. A full-length of Mrs. Goddard, a compatriot, 
was especially admired.” 

Mr. W. H. VANDERBILT, of New York, according to 
reports which have from time to time appeared in the 
papers, has lately made extensive purchases of pictures in 
Paris, among them, it is stated, a Baptism, by Villegas, 
for which he paid about $30,000; Kaemmerer’s Salon 
picture, A Balloon Ascension in the Year VII1., at $16,000; 
a Diaz, a Roybet, a small Meissonier, etc. 





FOREIGN 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


Ecypt. — A society for prosecuting the systematic ex- 
cavation of ancient sites in Egypt is in process of forma- 
tion. Several Egyptologists have promised their support. 
Miss Edwards is contemplating a lecturing tour in the 
United States, with the object of assisting the fund. 

Pompei. — The house in which was found the statuette 
of a drunken faun, the discovery of which was recorded on 
page 365 of the REVIEW, is described as being probably the 
largest and best preserved of all antique dwelling-houses 
so far known. Its excavation having been begun at the 
centenary celebration of the destruction of Pompeii, it is 
called the Casa del Centenario. It contains two atria, two 
triclinia, four ala, a very complete bath, consisting of cali- 
darium, tepidarium, and frigidarium, and, according to one 
account, is of two stories. 
specially noteworthy. 


The mural decorations are 
One of the rooms is thus described 
by a correspondent of the London Daily Mews :—‘‘ The 
most interesting place in the house is an inner court or 
room, on one side of which is the niche, with tiny marble 
steps, often to be seen in Pompeian houses. 
on the walls are very beautiful. 


The frescos 
Close to the floor runs a 
wreath of leaves about a quarter of a yard wide, with alter- 
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nately a lizard and a stork. Above it, about a yard dis- 
tant, droop, as if from over a wall, large branches of vine or 
ivy, and broad leaves like those of the tiger-lily,— all very 
freely, naturally, and gracefully drawn. At each corner 
of the room a bird clings to one of these branches. Then 
comes a space — bordered at the top by another row of 
leaves —in which is represented a whole aquarium, as if 
the room were lined with tanks. There are different sorts 
of shells and aquatic plants lying at the bottom of the 
water, and swimming in or on it all kinds of fish, jelly- 
fish, sepias, ducks, and swans, admirably sketched with 
a light yet firm touch. The ripples made by the swim- 
ming ducks are indicated, and one duck is just flying 
into the water with a splash. On each side of the niche 
this amusing aquarium is enlivened by a special incident. 
To the left a large octopus has caught a monstrous mu- 
rena (lamprey) — which turns round to bite —in its ten- 
tacles; to the right a fine lobster has pierced another 
murena through and through with its long, hard feelers or 
horns. These creatures are painted in the natural colors 
very truthfully. On the left wall of the room, above the 
fishes, are two sphinxes, supporting on their heads square 
marble vases, on the brim of each of which sits a dove. 
Behind the niche, and on the left side of the room, runs a 
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little gallery with a corridor underneath, lighted by small 
square holes in the border of hanging branches. The wall 
of this gallery behind the niche is decorated with a wood- 
iand landscape, in which, on one side, is represented a 
bull running frantically away with a lion clinging to its 
haunches; on the other, a horse lying struggling on its 
back, attacked by a leopard, all nearly the size of life. On 
each side of the doorway is painted, respectively, a graceful 
doe and a bear.” An early publication of the plan and 
details of the house is promised. 

MyYKENAI. — On page 321 of the REVIEW a very brief 
allusion was made to the views of Prof. Stephani, accord- 
ing to which the objects found at Mykenai cannot belong 
to an earlier period than the third century of our era. Prof. 
A. H. Sayce, in the Academy of July toth, expresses his 
belief that Prof. Stephani’s patriotism, which inspired his 
arguments in favor of the Russian origin of some of these 
remains, led him into the maintenance of a paradox. 
“The argument,” says Prof. Sayce, “that, because the 
butterfly is not met with in Greek art before the third cen- 
tury B. C., the prehistoric objects found at Mykenz are 
later than that period, involves a fallacy. No one has ever 
asserted that the Mykenzan relics belong to any age of 
historic art at all. They precede even the Phceniko-Greek 
epoch, and must of necessity, therefore, be of a different 
character and display different characteristics from those 
which meet us in historical Greek art. The argument de- 
rived from the golden masks falls away before the discov- 
ery of similar masks, by Major di Cesnola, in the early 
tombs of Cyprus, to say nothing of the small golden mask 
found at Arados, or of the golden mask belonging to an 
Egyptian prince of the eighteenth dynasty, now in the 
Louvre. Gold masks have also been discovered in Par- 
thian tombs in Mesopotamia. Prof. Stephani’s compari- 
son of the famous signet-ring found at Hissarlik with 
Sassanid intaglios and Volga goblets is simply amusing to 
one who has studied Babylonian and Assyrian gems. The 
intaglio is a mere slavish imitation of archaic Babylonian 
work ; indeed, some of the details in it have at times made 
mg doubt whether the artist were not himself a Babylonian. 
™. presence of the double-headed axe, however, seems to 
show that he must have belonged to Asia Minor, though 
in the days when Babylonia was still dominant in the 
Levant, and Assyrian art was either unborn or confined to 
the banks of the Tigris.” Only the results reached by 
Prof. Stephani are given in the notice on page 321, but 
Prof. Sayce’s statement is sufficiently explicit to show the 
points on which the controversy turns. 

DELos. — The following curious piece of news from 
Athens appeared in the Chronique des Arts of July toth : — 
“ AEginetan divers, while gathering sponges near the island 
of Delos last winter, are said to have found, at a depth of 
fifteen metres, a horse of copper, natural size, and, in evi- 
dence of their discovery, to have brought up one of the 
hind legs. Last April they brought to the surface another 
leg of the quadruped. This horse, it seems, must have 
borne a rider.” 

ANTIQUITIES FROM CypRuS. — The excavations begun 
by General di Cesnola in Cyprus were continued by his 
brother, Major Alexander di Cesnola, it will be remem- 
bered, until the English government thought fit to puta 
stop tothem. The Major is now exhibiting the result of 
his labors in London, and a tolerably full account of the 
objects shown will be found in the Atheneum of June 
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26th. The collection, according to a statement in the 
paper named, is not for sale, but the English seem to be 
looking at it with wistful eyes. “Our readers will re- 
member,” says the 4 ¢heneum, “ that, owing to the unfor- 
tunate parsimony of the government of that day, the. 
representations of Dr. Birch and Mr. Newton, and the 
other authorities of the Museum, were disregarded, and 
these antiquities [i. e. the Cesnola collection] were allowed 
to become the nucleus of the Metropolitan Museum of 
New York, now under the direction of General di Ces- 
nola.” A large proportion of the objects in the collection 
on exhibition in London were found at Salamina (Salamis), 
the most Greek of all the Cypriote cities. Kourium, Ida- 
lium, Soli, and Cittium also yielded a considerable number 
of relics. The materials are gold, silver, bronze, bronze 
thickly plated with pure gold, lead, chalcedony, terra-cotta 
enamelled or painted with patterns of Egyptian, Phoeni- 
cian, Greek, Roman, and native character, alabaster, 
ivory, and glass. With these are a great number of coins 
in gold, silver, bronze, and billon. There are about 1500 
objects in gold, mostly personal ornaments, and a large 
number of similar objects in silver. Among the bronzes, 
about 200, there are, besides the usual complement of 
strigils, lance-heads, etc., several statuettes and patere 
The specimens in chalcedony consist of about 100 cylin- 
ders of Egyptian and Assyrian character, scarabei, and 
beads. Of terra-cottas, there are not fewer than 3,000, 
and they form an almost complete collection of Cypriote 
productions of this kind. About 500 are statuettes of 
archaic, Greek, and Greco-Roman origin. Among the 
vessels is a magnificent group of huge amphore, many of 
which show the decorations which associate them with 
Egyptian art on the one hand, and with the art of Assyria 
and Pheenicia on the other. But the most numerous and 
splendid group of all consists of about 4,000 articles of 
glass, the great beauty of which is due to its iridescence. 
There are also colored glasses of purple and canary tints, 
afew painted specimens, and some vessels inscribed in 
relief. The coins are Greek, Roman, Byzantine, Cypriote, 
or medizval of the Lusignan dynasty, and Venetian. 
ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN PIEDMONT. In the 
Academy of June tgth, Mr. F. Barnabei gives an extended 
account of the doings of the Societa di Archeologia e Belle 
Arti per la Provincia di Torino, organized in 1875, whose 
object it is to preserve such monuments as have withstood 
the wear and tear of ages, and to promote the study of 
history and archeology. This they propose to accomplish 
by undertaking new excavations, and by the publication of 
a periodical designed to expound the results of such exca- 
vations. Eleven numbers of the Transactions of the So- 
ciety have thus far appeared. Special attention was paid 
by the association to the monuments of Susa, and _ particu- 
larly to the triumphal arch built by Cottius, the son of 
King Donnus, in honor of Augustus on his return from 
Gaul. The excavations in the ancient necropolis near 
Carri: led to the discovery of sixteen unopened tombs, in 
which were found many pieces of pottery made of red clay 
in imitation of the ware of Arretium, coming perhaps from 
the local factory of Pollentia. Other tombs, elsewhere 
dug up, also yielded pottery and glass-ware, among the 
most interesting objects discovered being the glass-ware 
which was found near the city of Industria. It is as fresh 
as if it had just come from the furnace, and shows no sign 
of tarnish or iridescence. All the objects found in these 
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excavations the Society presented to the Royal Museum 
of Antiquities at Turin. The government has aided the 
Society by grants, and its researches have been extended 
beyond the province. Thus the tombs on the right bank 
of the Ticino have been explored, and have yielded re- 
mains which by some have been supposed to be of Gaulish 
origin. Other similar societies have been founded in No- 
vara and in Vercelli. Near Vercelli were discovered frag- 
ments of a bronze equestrian statue, some portions of the 
dress of which are ornamented with inlaid work of silver 
and enamel. 

Hosein. — At the recent sale of the private library of 
M. Ambroise Firmin-Didot, in Paris, forty-four drawings 
of the Dance of Death, said to be the originals by Holbein 
himself, were sold for 20,000 francs. According to Dr. 
Woltmann (Holbein und seine Zeit, Vol. 11. p. 178, 2d ed., 
1876) they are later copies, of unequal merit, made from 
the wood-cuts, as is shown by the monogram of Liitzel- 
burger, the engraver, on the bed of the duchess. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON. — Four pictures 
have lately been hung, a Sea View off a Port, with Ship- 
ping, by Ludolph Bakhuysen, dated 1681; a Deposition 
from the Cross, somewhat in the manner of the school 
of Roger van der Weyden; an Adoration of the Kings, 
which, says the Atheneum, on the whole has a resem- 
blance to the Gothic manner of Mabuse, is inscribed 
A. W., and has been ascribed to Lieven de Witte and to 
Roger van der Weyden; and Zhe Head of Fohn the Bap- 
tist, surrounded by angels and infant genii, Flemish in 
character, and painted about the end of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. 

BRITISH Museum. — The library of books of reference 
in the Print Room has been rearranged, and the catalogue, 
in five volumes, containing 1206 titles, finished. The vast 
series of Braun's carbon photos from drawings by the old 
masters, has been completed by the mounting of 671 
photos from the Dresden cabinet. The whole collection 
will now be arranged according to masters, so that the 
student will be able to compare all the known examples 
of a master’s work which exist in the great foreign collec- 
tions. A number of other similar arrangements have been 
made, which add vastly to the convenience and the value 
of this room. The acquisitions of last year amount alto- 
gether to 4,750. Among later acquisitions are named 
five prints bought at the Schloesser sale: Albert Alt- 
dorfer’s Pyramus and Thisbe, proof before the retouching, 
£4; Jost Amman’s Frederick, Bishop of Wiirzbureg, 
proof, £2 5s.; Van Bocholt’s S¢. Bartholomew, standing, 
turned to the spectators’ left, £30 tos.; the same en- 
graver’s Virgin, half-length, with the infant Christ, 
£77 tos.; and St. Matthew, an early state, by the Master 
of 1466, £23. The Print Room now possesses thirty- 
seven out of the fifty-five engravings by Bocholt cata- 
logued by Bartsch and Passavant. 


ART EDUCATION. 


ARTISTIC EDUCATION IN FRANCE. — The French Min- 
ister of Instruction has appointed a committee, whose duty 
it will be to investigate the following questions : — 1. The 
decoration of the school-rooms by means of pictures, paint- 
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ings, charts, and designs; 2. The formation of small art 
collections to be placed in the museums of the schools: 
3. The selection of a series of engravings to be given as 
rewards to the pupils. The last of the three propositions 
claims for its author, according to the Chronigue des Arts, 
M. Henry Havard. Its object is to drive from the schools 
the gaudy rewards now given, and to substitute for them 
something “ that, carefully preserved in the family, will, as 
it were, introduce into the humblest abodes, a reflection of 
our museums.” Another committee, charged with fixing 
the principles in accordance with which drawing is to be 
taught in the French Lyceums and Colleges, has adopted 
a report, written by M. Deldborde, member of the Insti- 
tute, of which the following extracts are given in the 
Chronique. “From the fact that drawing is a means of 
expression in the fine arts,” says M. Delaborde in the 
words of M. Guillaume, “it has been concluded that art is 
its only object, that it is art which must especially be kept 
in view in the course of instruction. Its general, useful, 
practical side, the means of precision which it draws from 
science, and which serve as an indispensable basis even to 
the conceptions of the artist, are disdained. Before the 
ability to trace a line and to fully understand its direction 
has been acquired, ideal beauty is already talked of! Is 
it not dangerous thus to appeal to the initiative and the 
independence of the feelings, at a time when only the train- 
ing and disciplining of the intellect ought to be thought of ? 
However little of instruction in drawing the child may have 
had, it ought to carry away sure and positive notions, and 
some practice which will serve it during life.” M. Dela- 
borde then continues in these terms : —“ Your committee, 
gentlemen, in preparing the programmes which are sub- 
mitted to you, has been animated by the same intentions, 
and has had in view the same progress. Instead of efforts 
premature, and necessarily impotent in the presence of 
models above their understanding and their age, it pre- 
scribes for beginners the most simple exercises, —an 
apprenticeship almost mathematical. Instead of a course 
of instruction left subject to the preferences and personal 
conveniences of the teachers, it asks you to order a general 
course, to lay down a fixed doctrine, to establish a progres- 
sive and thoroughly pedagogic study of drawing; it asks 
you to free this study from the difficulties with which it 
has been complicated, to define it, and to renew its condi- 
tions; in a word to substitute everywhere the action of 
the reason and diligent research for habits of routine or 
tricks of handling. Is it necessary to insist upon the 
abuses which still have the force of law in so many draw- 
ing classes? It seems often enough as if the teacher 
knew only how to get out of the pupils the dose of pa- 
tience which is necessary for an initiation into the mys- 
teries of hatching, or of work with the stump or the point. 
Hence, in the victims of this dreary method, the disgust 
or at least the languor during the years of study, and, finally, 
something worse than ignorance, —a false judgment, and 
a complete incapacity, even in the most skilful, to under- 
stand and to render the truth. If you ask the pupil who 
has the reputation of being the strongest in drawing 
among all his fellows at the Lyceum or College, and who 
has carried off all the honors in this branch, to copy, not 
merely an example dedicated to the glory of crayon hand- 
ling, but a real object, however simple its structure, he 
will find himself face to face with forms which are silent 
to him simply because they do not bear a sort of calli- 
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eraphic character, —as impotent and as completely without 
resources as he found himself sure of a victory when he 
had only to deal with lying eloquence and the empty 
trickery ‘of technical processes. 
suppressing or of preventing these artificial customs, and 
of freeing the study as much as possible from conven- 
tionality, that we propose to you not to authorize the 
drawing of the human head until such time as the pupil, 
by preliminary study and acquired experience, shall find 
himself sufficiently armed against the confusion of the 
purely mechanical imitation of a model, and the duty to 
endeavor to reproduce above all else its essential charac- 
teristics.” The commission consisted of MM. Boutmy, 
Dubief, Paul Dubois, Gavarret, Godard, Laussedat, Qui- 
cherat, Sainte-Claire Deville, and Delaborde. 

A SCHOOL FOR WOOD-ENGRAVING is to be opened by 
the proprietors of the London Graphic. “ Much artistic 
work has now fallen into the hands of foreigners,” says the 
Academy, “and the rest will probably follow, unless some 
such step as that now to be taken by the proprietors of the 
Graphic should succeed. We trust it will, in the land 
that produced Bewick, the reviver of this beautiful art.” 

A Society, called the Donatello Society, has been 
founded in Florence, under the presidency of the Syndic, 
Prince Tommaso Corsini. It would seem not to deal ex- 
clusively with sculpture, as its name would naturally sug- 
gest, nor even with the fine arts alone, but to extend its 
aims to the industrial arts, having especially in view the ap- 
plications of art to the national manufactures. — Academy. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The Lamey prize of the University of Strasburg (2,400 
marks, or about 600 dollars) is to be given for a disserta- 
tion on the //istory of Citv Architecture among the Greeks 
(Geschichte der Staidtebaukunst bei den Griechen).  An- 
tique literary and epigraphic sources are not to be exclu- 
sively drawn upon, but the results of excavations, etc. are 
likewise to be made use of. Such parts of the subject as 
may appear to have been sufficiently treated elsewhere, 
may either be omitted or summarily treated, reference 
being made to the works in question. ‘The literary style 
must not be of an exclusively scientific character; the 
general results at least must be given in a readable and 
easily comprehensible form. MSS. must be sent in to 
the Secretary of the Senate of the University before Jan. 
ist, 1884; the prize will be awarded May Ist, 1885. All 
nationalities are admitted to the competition, and the dis- 
sertation may be written in German, French, or Latin. 
Each MS. must bear a motto, and must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope bearing the same motto, and contain- 
ing name and address of the author. Any departure from 
these regulations will involve exclusion from the competi- 
tion. Only the envelope belonging to the accepted MS. 


will be opened. The rejected MSS., or those excluded, 
cannot be returned. 


MONUMENTS. 


The unveiling of the statue of Spinoza, at the Hague, is 
to take place on or about Sept. tst. 

The monument on Schumann’s tomb, in the cemetery 
at Bonn, was unveiled May 2d. It was executed by 
Donndorf, and consists of a stele bearing the portrait of 


It is for the purpose of 
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the deceased, in relief, while upon the base sits the genius 
of music with the features of Clara Schumann. On the 
projections of the base, to the right’and left, are placed 
Cupid and Psyche playing on musical instruments. The 
monument cost 25,000 marks. 

A statue of Byron, by the sculptor Belt, has been 
placed, on a provisional wooden pedestal, in Hamilton’s 
Garden, in the rear of Apsley House, London. The in- 
auguration of the statue is not to take place until the com- 
pletion of the pedestal, which is to be constructed of Greek 
marble, given by the Greek government. At the back of 
the pedestal is to be placed a fragment of one of the columns 
of the Parthenon, likewise a gift of Greece. 

The Municipal Council of Paris has bought the allegori- 
cal group which M. Jules Dalou submitted in the competi- 
tion for a monumental statue of the Republic, but which 
was excluded because it did not fulfil the conditions of the 
programme. M. Ulysse Parent, who moved the resolution 
in the name of the Fine Arts Committee, characterized the 
group as a brilliant manifestation of a new revolutionary 
art, and one of the most beautiful works executed for a 
long time. The group is to be placed on the Place du 
Trone, which will henceforth be known as the Place de la 
Nation. The sum total of the cost of the work and its 
installation will be 250,000 francs. 

Seventy competitive designs were sent in for the monu- 
ment commemorative of the first French National Assem- 
bly at Versailles. The exhibition of the models opened at 
the Palais de Industrie on July roth. 

A bronze statue of Hans Christian Andersen was un- 
veiled on June 26th, in the garden surrounding the castle 
of Rosenborg, at Copenhagen. The poet is represented 
sitting in a chair reading. 

The Szechenyi monument, erected on the square oppo- 
site the suspension bridge which unites Pesth and Ofen, 
was unveiled at Pesth, May 23d. The statue of Szechenyi 
is the work of Josef Engel, of Pressburg, the base was 
designed by the architect Weber. The cost of the whole 
is given at about 145,000 florins; but, according to the 
Vienna Allgemeine Zeitung, the work is not of the first 
order. 


NECROLOGY. 


E. ADAM, a German battle painter, died at Munich on 
June 4th, aged sixty-four. 

FRANCOIS AUGUSTE BONHEUR, French portrait, figure, 
animal, and landscape painter, younger brother of Rosa 
Bonheur, died lately at Blois. He was born at Bordeaux 
in 1824, studied with his father, and received a number of 
medals and other awards, among them the decoration of 
the Legion of Honor in 1867. 

JAMES DAFFORNE, well known by his long connection 
with the London Art Yournal, of which he was for many 
years an associate editor, died on June 8th. 

GEORGE Haypock Dopcson, an English water-color 
painter, died on June 4th, aged sixty-nine. He was a 
native of Liverpool, and was brought up as a civil en- 
gineer, under George Stephenson, although he had always 
desired to become an artist. A longer notice of his un- 
eventful life may be found in the Atheneum of June 26th. 

Ep. HuBERTI, a Belgian landscape painter, who, ac- 
cording to a correspondent of the Chronigue, had some 
affinity to Corot, died in May. He began life as a musi- 
cian, and first exhibited in the Brussels Salon of 1857. 
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JosEPH KEHREN, a German decorative painter, died at 
Diisseldorf on May 2ist. 

CHARLES GEORGE LEwIs, a well-known English en- 
graver, died June 16th, in his seventy-third year. Many 
of his better-known works were from Landseer’s pictures. 

Dr. RUDOLF MARGGRAFF died on May 28th, at Frei- 
burg in the Breisgau. 
Ziullichau, in Prussia. 


He was born Feb. 28th, 1805, at 
At the University of Berlin he be- 
gan the study of theology, but soon turned his attention to 
philology and archeology. He went to Munich in 1837, 
and was appointed Professor of the History of Art and 
Secretary of the Art Academy in 1842, which position he 
held until the year 1855. To the general public Dr. 
Margegraff is best known as the author of the catalogues of 
the old Pinakothek. A list of his works, which comprised 
a wide range of subjects, is given by C. A. Regnet in the 
Kunst Chronik of June 17th. 

PIERRE PAUL DE POMMAYRAC, a French painter of 
some note, represented at this year’s Salon by two por- 
traits, one of them that of ex-Queen Isabella, died, accord- 
ing to a cable despatch, on July 12th. He was born at 
Porto Rico, of French parents, and studied under Mme. 
Lizinska de Mirbel, a fashionable miniature painter of the 
first half of the century, and court painter under Louis 
XVIII. M. de Pommayrac received a number of medals, 
and in 1852 was decorated with the cross of the Legion of 
Honor. 

JOHANN HEINRICH STRACK, the well-known architect, 
died at Berlin on June 13th, aged seventy-four years. 

MAURICE VALLETTE, a young French wood-engraver of 
great talent, and one of the best pupils of Pannemaker, died 
in June. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


TEATRO OLIMPICO AT VICENZA. — A correspondent of 
the Aunst Chronzk writes that the municipal authorities of 
Vicenza have opened a competition among the architects 
and engineers of the city in honor of the three-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of Andrea Palladio, who was born 
at Vicenza in 1518, and died there in August, 1580. The 
object of the competition is a fagade for the Teatro Olim- 
pico which was begun by Palladio himself in the year of 
his death, and the interior of which was finished in 1584. 
The houses along the Bacchiglione are to be demolished, 
and the space so obtained is to be transformed into a pub- 
lic square, on one side of which the facade will be situated. 
The prize offered is, however, a very insignificant one, — 
a medal valued at 200 lire, and a diploma of honor. 

THE DUCAL PALACE AT VENICE. — Some of the heavy 
scaffolding that has long hidden from view the beautiful 
front of the Ducal Palace at Venice has lately been cleared 
away, and part of the building is now visible, though the 
rest still remains shaded by the matting that is hung up to 
protect the workmen from the sun. The distinguished 
sculptor, Monteverde, has undertaken to replace the splen- 
did capital of the corner column about which so much 
difficulty has been experienced, and it is hoped that he 
will be able to produce a true and fine copy of the ancient 
work. The restoration commission are adopting the sys- 
tem of Prof. Molmenti, whereby the new portions of the 
building are colored to the same brown-and-black tone as 
the older portions, so as to avoid that patchy appearance 
which so often prevails when modern restorations have to 
be inflicted on ancient monuments. It is hoped that the 


whole of the works at the Ducal Palace will be finished 
before next winter. — Academy. 

THE MINSTER AT ULM. — According to a report made 
by Oberbaurath von Egle, the substance of which is given 
in the Aust Chrontk, the tower of the minster still needs 
260 feet above the present structure to complete it. This 
will increase the load of the foundation by 25%, to bear 
which the widening of the foundation ought to be from 
6 to 10 metres, while at present it is only 5, and in parts 
only 2 metres. The actual strain upon the material at 
one corner of the main tower is to kilogr. per cubic 
centim., on the other as much as 17 kilogr., while ac 
cording to the Prussian building laws the strain upon 
material or upon the ground is limited to 2.5 kilogr. It 
must be remembered, however, that the strain of the 
cupola of St. Peter's, in Rome, is 16.3, that of St. Paul’s, 
in London, 19.3, the Pantheon, in Paris, 29.4, while that 
of the new Catholic church at Stuttgart is estimated at 15. 
It will therefore be necessary to carefully strengthen the 
foundations, and it is hoped to raise the necessary funds 
by means of a lottery. The renovation of the painting 
on the triumphal arch is rapidly progressing, and the 
preparations are made for the polychromic decoration of 
the sacristy. 


MISCELLANY. 


SEMPER FuND.— The City Council of Dresden has 
voted to honor the memory of Gottfried Semper by the insti- 
tution of a perpetual fund of 20,000 marks, the interest of 
which is to be used as a travelling stipend for architects. 

THE MUNICIPAL COUNCIL OF PARIS, says the Chro- 
nigue, voted 4,000 francs for the purchase of the plaster 
model of Biblis transformed into a Spring, exhibited by 
the sculptor, Suchetet, at this year’s salon, and for which 
he received the “ Prix du Salon.” A further sum, for the 
execution of the work in marble, was to be voted on the 
return of the artist from Italy. This project was, however, 
crossed by the sale of the marble, to be executed from the 
model, to the Baron Gustave de Rothschild, at the price of 
25,000 francs. May the time soon come when there will 
be a similar competition for works of art between men of 
wealth and municipal bodies in the United States ! 

SocIETE LIBRE DES ARTISTES. —A society bearing 
this name has been formed in Paris by about three hun- 
dred artists. Its object is to watch over the general and 
individual interests of artists, notably in the following in- 
stances: admissions to the Salon, hanging of works of 
art in the Salon, the organization of the jury, distribution 
of awards, purchases by the state from the Salon. The 
society will also endeavor to procure a revision of the reg- 
ulations at present in force regarding competitions, which 
are not deemed satisfactory. Judging from the names of 
the gentlemen who compose the committee (MM. Deloye, 
Doublemard, Cossé, Floury, Goblent, Jetot, Maillart, Ma- 
rioton, Netler, Paquin, Poncet, Raffegeaud, Rapin, Rou- 
baud, Jr., Talluet, and Vallier), the artists who are 
generally supposed to occupy the front rank, do not as 
yet seem to take any very lively interest in the society. 

Mr. VICAT COLE, painter, and Mr. John L. Pearson, 
architect, have been elected Royal Academicians. 

THE SALON, which closed on June 2oth, netted an in- 
come from entrance fees and catalogues of 246,111 francs, 
against 214,787 francs in 1879. The number of visitors on 
free days was 403,475, against 298,545 last year. 
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REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF A DRAWING BY DR. WILLIAM RIMMER. 
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Repucep Fac-Sim1Lz oF A DrawinG By Dr. WILLIAM RIMMER. 


HE Boston Fournal of December roth, 1860, 
contained a short, but appreciative notice of 

‘‘a remarkable piece of sculpture in granite, now 
to be seen at Williams & Everett's, cut by Dr. 
Rimmer, a practising physician of Quincy.” This 
piece of sculpture—a head of St. Stephen — cre- 
ated considerable interest, because of the unusual 
anatomical knowledge displayed in it, the novelty 
of the subject, and the delicacy of its execution 
in so difficult a material. When it became known 
that it was executed without a model, and by a 
man perfectly self-taught, and unpractised in either 
clay or stone, it was declared a wonder, and much 
curiosity was awakened regarding its author. At 
the suggestion of Mr. Stephen H. Perkins, who 
was an intimate friend of Dr. Rimmer, and familiar 
with his attempts in sculpture, several gentlemen 
went to Milton—for here the Doctor really lived, 
and not in Quincy —to see the unknown sculptor 
and his works; and they were so much surprised 


and gratified at finding a person of such evident power in art, that they seconded Mr. Perkins 
in advising Mr. Rimmer to come to Boston and opena school. This he decided to do, although 
with some hesitation, as his health had been so affected by a life of labor and study that he 
hardly felt strong enough to attempt a task which, while it opened the prospect of a certain 


degree of artistic enjoyment, required considerable effort for its accomplishment. A room in 
the Studio Building was secured, and there, in the autumn of 1861 (or 1862?), opened the first 


school of art in Boston that was taught by a teacher who thoroughly understood the human 
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figure, and was capable of delineating what he knew 
before the eyes of the pupils. 

Dr. Rimmer brought with him from Milton, and 
placed on exhibition in the school-room, a life-size 
figure, in plaster, which he called Zhe Falling Gladi- 
ator. This statue astonished all who saw it as a 
marvellous specimen of anatomical knowledge and 
artistic skill, and confirmed the friends of art in the 
belief that a master had indeed come. The astonish- 
ment was increased to wonder, and almost to incre- 
dulity, when it was learned that this statue also had 
been executed without a model, except such help as 
could be obtained by the sculptor in studying his 
own body. 

The bust, the school, and the statue introduced 
Dr. William Rimmer to Boston. It was an introduc- 
tion to public regard such as no one had hitherto 
enjoyed. The school in the Studio Building, which 


was at once recognized as an enviable accession to 





the living art forces of the city, was largely and 


Dr. WILLIAM RIMMER. 


enthusiastically attended, proving its necessity, and 
the interest the teacher was able to awaken. In the 
winter of 1863-64, Dr. Rimmer gave a course of lectures on art anatomy in the Lowell Insti- 
tute, which was attended by the leading artists and many of the physicians and professional 
men of Boston and vicinity, all of whom agreed in gladly testifying that it was the most learned 
and splendid exhibition of art anatomical knowledge they had ever seen. The method which 
Dr. Rimmer employed in his school was the most positive of a teacher who had everything he 
taught at his fingers’ ends. Chalk in hand, he drew on a black-board, with great rapidity, cor- 
rectness, and strength, every possible detail of construction and every variety of movement that 
the human body possesses or is capable of performing, explaining as he went along with a 
clearness and enthusiasm as rare as his mastery of the subject was astonishing, the pupils being 
required to copy the drawings in their sketch-books, and write down the observations accom- 
panying them. There are many elements in this method of teaching that are of great value. 
To get knowledge of any subject in the inspiring presence and through the voice of a master 
is the consummation of the pleasure of getting it. It is, indeed, the only method of teaching 
art. Dr. Rimmer taught by example, and this element is in the best sense artistic, for it forces 
the pupil to seize the character and construction of the object before him at a glance, and to 
reproduce it without hesitation. Of its kind the method was comprehensive; of its adaptability 
to the actual condition of things there is a question. The older artists who attended the classes 
regarded it as too thorough, too complete: it called for a condition of mind not then existing, 
and a generosity of time which they could not afford. They were ready to admit that Dr. 
Rimmer was a great teacher, but they avowed that they could not follow him. A profound 
study and comprehensive understanding of the human form, in itself and in its relations to the 
great ideas and purposes of sculpture and painting, is expected of but few artists anywhere, 
much less of artists in this country. So far as Dr. Rimmer’s knowledge of his subject was 
concerned, he was ahead of his hearers by several generations. Not that there are not minds 
among us who see as he saw and feel as he felt,— who understand and appreciate the strange 
fact of his existence; but they have other temperaments and other activities. 

After having been appointed Lecturer on Art Anatomy at Harvard College in 1865, Dr. 
Rimmer was invited, in 1867, to take charge of the School of Design for Women at the Cooper 
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Institute, New York. Here he found the fullest scope for all his faith, knowledge, sympathy, 
and strength. When he entered upon his duties the School was in anything but a well-organized 
condition, and his first care, therefore, was to lay out a course of instruction, of which the fol- 
lowing is a synopsis: — Drawing from casts; Drawing from life; Painting in oil and water- 
colors; Design and composition; Modelling in clay; Elementary principles for teachers; Lec- 
tures upon art, anatomy, etc., etc.; Lectures upon systematic and structural botany; Lectures 
upon primitive forms, viz. action, motion, proportion, etc., etc.; Lectures upon manners, cus- 
toms, implements, art development and its elements. 

If Dr. Rimmer’s lectures and teachings in Boston were unparalleled in their scope, and ex- 
haustive of his vitality, what shall be said of the above scheme, to be put in operation by one 
teacher! That he succeeded in raising the School to a position worthy of the eminent capacity 
of its Principal is abundantly indicated by the many affectionate tributes of appreciation paid 
him by the scholars, and by their enthusiastic acknowledgment of the value of his teachings. 
There are those, however, who assert that his teaching was not a success, and who point to the 
fact that he remained in the institution only four years as a sufficient proof of their assertion, 
while others think that he misapprehended the purpose of the School, by giving it an artistic 
instead of an industrial character. Space does not permit a thorough examination into this 
subject at this time, but it will be made in a more comprehensive analysis of The Art Life of 
Dr. Rimmer, which is now in course of preparation. That he undertook too much for one 
man to carry out is true. That he failed in any other sense can only be safely asserted by 
his peers. 

On leaving the Cooper Institute, Dr. Rimmer returned to Boston, and resumed his private 
classes, until 1876, when he was invited to a professorship in the School of Drawing and Paint- 
ing at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, a position which he held until his death, which 
occurred at South Milford, Mass., on August 20th, 1879. 

There are now on exhibition at the Museum just named one hundred and forty-six of Dr. 
Rimmer’s paintings, drawings, water-colors, and sculptures, embracing studies of animals, heads, 
figures, and elaborate compositions. They are a surprise to artists and art lovers, and even to 
his pupils; for few of them were aware that he produced anything outside of the school-room, 
or that his powers went beyond his knowledge of anatomy and the facility of suggestion that 
such a knowledge gives to some minds. It is the first exhibition of works of this kind pro- 
duced in this country. In art interest it has had one rival only,—the Hunt Exhibition of last 
winter. It has awakened a deep feeling among serious people, and excited much wonder that 
an American could have produced such work; for it is generally believed that Dr. Rimmer was 
a native of Boston, an outgrowth of her soil, her life, and her institutions. If this were so, he 
would have to be accepted as a prodigy,—an anticipator of ordinary art growth by a hundred 
years; for there are works, ideas, and possibilities in this exhibition not to be looked for in 
the first century and a half of any country’s art. 

William Rimmer was born in Liverpool, England, February 20th, 1816. His family emi- 
grated to Nova Scotia in 1818, and thence to Hopkinton, Mass., in 1824. William was the 
oldest of seven children, six of them born in this country, all of whom are now dead, with the 
exception of one brother. The family are of distinguished relationship, but the future Doctor’s 
father, having been deprived by unfortunate circumstances of his rightful heritage, determined to 
leave his native country, and try his fortune in the New World with the labor of his hands. 
He adopted the humble trade of a shoemaker, and pursued it as long as he lived. Having 
been highly educated, and possessing a fine nature, he brought up his children in the love of 
learning, encouraged them in the expression of their talents, and was their teacher and guide, 
exacting of them progress in their studies, and the strictest attention to any task in hand. 
Hard work, comparative poverty, and love of study filled up William’s boyhood. The lad was 
known for his bravery, receiving at an early age two rewards from a Humane Society in Boston, 
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where he then lived, for saving persons from drowning. 


early years, to the 


resting hours. At 
still in the posses- 
sion of the family, 
is peculiarly in- 
teresting, because 
of its composition 
and execution. Be- 
fore he was twenty 
he had painted a 
number of pictures 
of Biblical and 
historical subjects, 
and had also il- 
lustrated — several 
poems of his own 
composition. In 
1840 he married 
Miss Mary H. C. 
Peabody, a New 
Bedford Quaker- 
ess, and soon after 
removed to Ran- 
dolph, Mass., where 
he painted some 
portraits. In 1846 
he went to North 
Bridgewater, and 
began the study of 
medicine with Dr. 
A. W. Kingman. 
From there he re- 
moved to South 
Boston, and while 
he lived here he 
painted in a studio 
in Summer Street 
to gain the means 
of support for his 
family, and to buy 
books for the study 
of his chosen pro- 
fession. Dr. W. T. 
Parker, of South 


Boston, introduced 





THE FALLING GLADIATOR. 


By Dr. WILLIAM RIMMER. 


Drawn By Tu. FLeminc.— From A PHOTOGRAPH. 





art manifested itself in 
gratification of his father, who not only loved art, but himself painted in 


the age of sixteen, William carved several figures in gypsum, one of which, 


him to the dissect- 
ing rooms, then 
on Mason Street, 
where he _ began 
the study of anat- 
omy; but he did 
not finish his stud- 
ies or enter upon 
the practice of 
medicine until he 
had again moved 
to Randolph. He 
remained in the 
profession sixteen 
years, during which 
time he was emi- 
nently successful, 
gaining the grati- 
tude of his patients 
for his sympathy 
and unlimited care, 
and their admira- 
tion for his knowl- 
edge as a surgeon. 

Dr. Rimmer 
understood music 
thoroughly, was a 
good pianist, and 
played several 
other instruments. 
While he lived in 
Randolph he was 
invited by Father 
Rodden to con- 
duct the music 
and play the or- 
gan in the Catho- 
lic Church. For 
the same church 
he also painted an 
altar-piece and sev- 
eral smaller pic- 


tures. Many years 


later he saw a picture-cleaner at work on this altar-piece, and to his question what it was, and 
where it came from, received the reply that it was “an old master which had been stored away 


for a long time.” 


He also took an active interest in all intellectual movements, and belonged to 


a debating society, where he crossed swords on several occasions with O. A. Brownson. 
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From Randolph the Doctor went to Chelsea, remaining there for a short time only, as a 
more advantageous opportunity offered for the practice of his profession in Milton. It was here 
that he began the serious work of a sculptor, under circumstances against which none but an 
uncommon nature could have battled. His first work was a small portrait bust of his daughter, 
cut in marble as he held the block on his knees, and in it he illustrated a cardinal principle of 
his nature and teaching. He believed in using models and studying life to gain knowledge and 
a greater power of expression, but in the execution of a work he rarely consulted the model, 
depending entirely upon his memory and imagination. In executing this bust he relied upon 
the glimpses he caught as his daughter passed him in the room, as reminders of his memory. 
The same work also illustrated another element of his artistic nature. He sought to go direct 
to the result without any preliminary steps, such as first making a model in clay, casting it in 
plaster, and then learning the use of tools. The S¢. Stephen was cut from a block of granite 
lying on the dining-room table, without a model or any of the facilities usually considered 
necessary for the accomplishment of such an extraordinary undertaking. Another earlier work 
in the same material is a portrait bust of Mrs. Rimmer, which, for delicacy of execution and 
the complete command of granite, is much superior to the S¢ Stephen. 

Certain explanations are here necessary in order that a better understanding may be had of 
the causes of the existence of the St. Stephen and The Falling Gladiator. Family misfortune, 
the breaking up of old ties, emigration to a new and strange country, limited means, and hard 
labor in a humble walk of life enforced upon high-bred and sensitive natures, —such was the 
fate that fell to the lot of the family of Dr. Rimmer’s father, and he himself inherited a full 
share of life’s bitterness. Perceptive natures do not live unconsciously; they see not only the 
immediate, but they see and feel the future. Dr. Rimmer possessed a proud, sensitive, retiring 
nature: he was certain of his capacity; but, do what he might, he felt and knew that he stood 
alone. He knew it from boyhood. The gypsum figure before alluded to is the key-note to his 
life. It represents a young man seated, with his knees drawn up and held by one arm to the 
very chin, while with the other hand he grasps the lower part of his face. The eyes have a 
strange expression. The figure is gathered together in wondering despair. Having a right to a 
life among the great artists, possessed of a genius which made him fit to enter into an intimate 
relationship with their loftiest activities, and a power of production ample enough to have 
honored a nation, Dr. Rimmer found himself in a desert, and away from men of his kind. 
Four of his children, all boys, died suddenly, and mourning filled his cup. Through the uncer- 
tain distance of years he had hoped that his sons would bring the fruition for which one gener- 
ation waits upon another. Out of all this came the St. Stephen. Out of the spirit of unwelcomed, 
enforced, and unexplainable suffering came it, and not out of stone. It represents the head of 
a man past middle age, in great agony, thrown upward and back, as if vainly appealing for 
protection, while the raised right shoulder indicates the arm uplifted in defence. It was a cry 
to Heaven for help when he knew that his doom was sealed,—not to be yielded to, however, 
without a protest, for Zhe Falling Gladiator was begun immediately after the completion of the 
St. Stephen, in the month of February, 1861, in the low-windowed basement of a house in 
Milton. Dr. Rimmer had begun to recognize the value of clay as a medium for the expression 
of ideas and feelings, but of its proper use in making a statue he knew nothing. It may be 
unjust to attribute the neglect to familiarize himself with the ordinary helps of a sculptor, before 
beginning so important a work, to a certain obstinacy. In this instance, as with all worthy 
works of art, it was the spirz¢ first which transformed and conquered all. Certain it is that the 
Doctor spent little time in the usual preliminaries for the erection of a figure in clay, and that, 
in consequence, he was obliged to surmount the most annoying obstacles. The G/adiator was 
executed in the two hundred hours which Dr. Rimmer could take from the practice of his pro- 
fession from February to June, 1861. No adequate idea can be formed of the sad circumstances 
surrounding the production of this statue, until the diary of its author is given to the world. 
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He often worked upon it by candle-light, had to do over many times parts that had fallen 
down, or had been frozen by extreme cold, and he was finally compelled to have it cast in 
plaster before it was completed, and to finish it in that material, as it was in danger of entire 
destruction for the want of sufficient support. 

Looked at as a work of sculpture, without reference to the facts just mentioned, and even if 
executed under the most favorable circumstances, the G/adiator would appeal to the admiration 
of the best artists of any time; but, when the almost impossible conditions of its existence are 
known, it must be pronounced a prodigious work. What sculptor of any age could have done 
better under the same circumstances? The statue is thoroughly well conceived and composed, 





LIONS FIGHTING.—By Dr. WILLIAM RIMMER. 
THE ORIGINAL IN THE POSSESSION OF THE Boston ART CLUB. 


DRAWN BY TH. FLEMING. — FROM A PHOTOGRAPH. 


well executed, a fine work of art, and a splendid study of nature. It shows a profound com- 
prehension of the construction, movement, weight, and balance of the human figure; and, if 
placed side by side with the best nude statues of the French sculptors of to-day, it would be 
found that what it lacks of nervous touch, of freshness and clearness of form, could easily have 
been made good by a greater and more constant familiarity with living models. There are 
some parts of the figure, like the movement of the left side, the line of the back, breast, and 
abdomen, that seem to be as well understood as they possibly can be. As it is, it taxes the 
credulity to the utmost to believe that any one, however strong, could have got so much out 
of the limited facilities enjoyed by Dr. Rimmer. It can only be made credible by the fact that 
he possessed a marvellous insight into things physical and spiritual. He saw without his eyes, 
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and this kind of seeing was developed to a high degree in his art work, partly, no doubt, 
because living models could not then be had at any price. Another notable fact about this 
figure is that its author was forty-five years of age when he executed it. To succeed as well 
as he did, without long and constant study and practice before arriving at that age, to get so 
much of true sculpture touch and sentiment into general form and detail with so little adequate 
preparation, is indeed a wonder. 

It will be a long time before we have a right to expect as good a work from any American. 
Many will ask now, and more will ask hereafter, why it is that such a specimen of sculpture 
has not been, and even now is not, better appreciated; why it has not been reproduced in some 
lasting and worthy material for some honorable public place; why it has not been duplicated, 
so as to enable it to find a more general recognition among artists and lovers of art; why it 
has been suffered to lie in utter obscurity these nineteen years. There is only one answer. 
We have not yet begun to care or know what form in sculpture or sculpture in form is or 
means. Bulk contents us. Any image with a name, any attractive personality, we like better than 
we do art in sculpture. Here and there some one makes a true contribution to our art, but for 
its own sake, or for our own sakes, we do not seem to take hold of it. The S¢. Stephen mocks 
us in our own house. Who will ever look at 7he Falling Gladiator, conscious of its history, 
without feeling that when it was made its author knew that he also was falling in the combat? 
What is art but the life of a man! 

In December, 1864, Dr. Rimmer received the commission to execute the Statue of Alexander 
Hamilton. He made the plaster model, between nine and ten feet high, in eleven days. It was 
cut in granite, and erected in Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, although it had originally been 
destined to be placed in a niche in a church. The sculptor received for this work five thousand 
dollars. Judging from the merits of the Gladiator and the evident capacity of Dr. Rimmer, it 
was expected that a grand expression of his power would be produced. It is the general im- 
pression that this expectation was not met, that the artist did not do justice to himself and to 
the public, and it is certainly to be regretted that this statue should be almost the only work 
by which he is known to the public at large. The Hamilton does not give a full idea of the 
Doctor’s comprehension of form, nor of that sense of movement of a figure which he possessed 
to such a remarkable degree. It is difficult to believe that the same sculptor made the G/adiator. 
What is the reason of the difference between the two statues? Dr. Rimmer’s genius was essen- 
tially in sympathy with the nude, and the work he had so far done was himself, taking shape 
under peculiar conditions of mind. The Hamz/ton had to be clothed; it was a subject outside 
of himself, an historical figure, the characterization of an age. He could not, therefore, approach 
it with the same feeling as the Gladiator. But to conceive a statue as a character, and not as 
the mere outward form of a man, to treat it as the typical expression of an epoch, and not 
simply as a figure illustrating an event or incident, is an evidence of superior imagination. 
There are indications that Dr. Rimmer did so conceive and treat the statue of Hamilton, and 
this is a sufficient reason why it ought not to be passed rashly and completely into the numer- 
ous company of the condemned. In primitive specimens of the art of sculpture there is a sense 
of dignity and tranquillity, a harmony, which results from the fact that the work has always 
been considered as a whole, to the exclusion of a minute consideration of detail. If this com- 
prehension is expressed so that the work has a presence, no matter how rudely, so far as 
detailed anatomical facts are concerned, it is a great merit. The Hamilton has this merit. It is 
not the work of a bungler, or of a trader in so-called American sculpture. It is an attempt at 
sculpture quite out of the way of violent action or the expression of a mastery of anatomy. It 
is well beyond the line that marks a want of consideration of subject or ignorance of the sense 
of effect in form. The resting of the figure on both legs, the hanging by the side of the right 
arm, the bent left arm, the general scheme of the drapery, are the result of thought. There is 
a certain dignity about the statue from most points of view; but the best view is a trifle to the 
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rear of the right side. From this point the entire figure can be seen, and it stands well, looks 
well, and is good. Nevertheless, that it is as well done as the artist could have done it unde: 
more favorable circumstances may be doubted. And it would have been well if he had refused 
to allow it to be placed in the position it occupies in its present condition. Standing in the 
niche for which it was originally contemplated, there would have been no necessity for the 
further development of the back. 

The plaster group of Lions Fighting was made in 1874, and presented to the Boston Art 
Club. It is a fine, strong composition, with a great deal of that grip and concentration which 
characterized its author. There is a bigness about it that carries the mind of the observer to 
Barye, in spite of a certain lack of animal, which is not to be wondered at when we consider 
the facilities enjoyed by the great French sculptor, and the total absence of them in the case 
of Dr. Rimmer. 


T. H. BARTLETT. 





REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF A DRAWING BY Dr. WILLIAM RIMMER. 
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PORTRAIT OF WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


ENGRAVED BY T. COLE. DRAWN BY WYATT EATON. 


FROM SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 
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THE HISTORY 


OF 


WOOD-ENGRAVING IN AMERICA. 





CHAPTER VII. 


F the Harper and Scribner men, the men who constitute what 
may be called the New School of Engraving on Wood, Mr. 
Cole, I think, stands fairly at the head. That he has knowl- 
edge and command of line is clear, even by reference only to 
his early work in the A/dine, and in the Christian Weckly and 
Child’s Paper of the American Tract Society. A Mother of 
Egypt, drawn after Bonnat by J. S. Davis (Aldine, Vol. VII. 
p. 382, January, 1874), is full of force: the lines of the flesh 
decided, one might say harsh; but with good attention to 
form, and with thought of direction of line as expressive of 
form. The dress, dark and fine, has texture as well as draw- 
ing; the background is firm and well-toned. Another engraving 

by him, after Merle (also in the A/dine), has the same qualities of form, color, and texture, if 

parts are perhaps not quite so good. And now to look at his later doings. 

The first of the series of portraits by which his name has been made prominent appeared 
in Scribner's Magazine for October, 1877: a head of Ayjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. This was 
followed, in the next number, by a portrait of Zézco/n, and, later, by portraits of Bryant, Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Holmes, Whittier, and others. These portraits at once attracted attention, 
admiration, and adverse criticism. They deserved all. They are remarkable, not only for 
unusual fineness, but as endeavors at new results in wood-engraving. They are admirable as 
specimens of minute and careful mechanism, as the work also of an artist conscientiously 
making the best of what was given him to represent. They yet are open to criticism. 
The Lincoln, in a different style from the rest, has the look of a reduction of a poor pen-and- 
ink drawing, in which, however good the likeness, the draughtsman had not command of his 
pen. It is a drawing which any practised draughtsman on the wood could have done better; 
and the engraver’s chief, if not only, merit is that he has well preserved even its weak- 
ness. The other heads have been differently treated. Photographed on the wood, I sup- 
pose, the engraver has lost himself in trying to catch the manner of the original crayon: not 
to be caught, for one process can never exactly reproduce another. The drawing else is in 
its essentials very admirably repeated. The Boyesen and the Holmes are not only wonderful 
examples of microscopic handling; but the first series of lines in them is good, as line; and 
only softened, not obliterated, by after crossing. Still the effect of the over-elaboration is to 
make the portraits foggy, to destroy variety of substance (the hair of the Holmes being of pre- 
cisely the same quality and texture as the flesh and the shirt-collar), and to give the whole cut 
rather the appearance of some phototype from a steel plate than of a wood-engraving: a result 
not quite desirable. In the IWittier, the engraver returns toward the ordinary method of 
engravings, in his cross-lining not so much disturbing the first series of lines. It is, however, 
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weaker than the rest; the hair is still 
hardly to be called hair, and the dress 
and background are meaningless tint, not 
even expressing color. The Longfellow, 
the Emerson, and the Sryaut, all of the 
crayon intention, look like bad lithogra- 
phy, unsatisfactory unless indistinctness 
be a merit. Nevertheless, the main faults 
of these portraits, after seeing the origi- 
nals, 1 may not lay to Mr. Cole’s graver. 
Beside having to forget the capabilities 
of his own art in a vain attempt to 
imitate the unpleasant peculiarities of 
another, he had also to represent vague- 
ness, by no means easy to do with 
definite lines. Mr. Eaton himself says 
(American Painters, page 173) that in 
the Lryant portrait he “aimed to give 
prominence to the principal fact of his 
character, to reproduce that which was 
most really Bryant,—to portray the real 
‘form of his head and the life that issued 
from his eyes. Everything was kept sub- 
ordinate to the sense of that life; every 
detail of the hair and the flesh was gen- 
eralized, hardly a wrinkle of the face was 
preserved.” In the words I have under- 
lined I find the excuse for Mr. Cole’s 
short-coming. He had to engrave the 
subordination. In the original drawing 





READY FOR THE RIDE. 


ENGRAVED BY T. COLE, AFTER W. M. CHASE. ‘ 
no more than in the engraving can I 
see either the principal fact of Bryant’s 


There is only a fat-cheeked, fluffy face, such as might be 
caught a glimpse of at a spiritual séavce. 


From “ Scribner’s Monthly Magazine.” 
character or the form of his head. 


In the interest of art, can one be too severe, if just? 
I turn with pleasure to the better, because more artistic, work which Mr. Cole has given us. 

I can best observe this in Scribner’s beautifully printed Portfolio of selected proofs. The 
best of these by Mr. Cole (it is impossible to notice all) are, it seems to me, Madame Modyjeska, 
Vedder’s Young Marsyas, St. Gaudens’s Adoration of the Cross, and Chase’s Ready for the Ride. 
Modjeska as Fuliet (Scribner's Monthly, Vol. XVII. p. 665), engraved from a photograph, is very 
perfect: extremely fine, but not unnecessarily so: the line on the face firm and yet delicate, 
the details of the white dress admirably preserved, the line nowhere offensive, but helping to 
express both form and material. Some want of clearness in the shadows is evidently owing to 
the printer; but on the whole it is a beautiful piece of engraving (I would call it Mr. Cole’s 
best), one worthy of any engraver of the old time. The Young Marsyas (Scribner, Vol. XVIII. 
p. 169), drawn on the wood by the painter, is even more minutely lined than the Modjeska, and 
suffers therefore: ground, hares, and trunk of the tree under which Marsyas is piping, lacking 
distinction of substance. As showing how fine work, well cut, may be clearly printed, it may 
however be counted a success. And the figure of Marsyas is thoroughly good. Against the 
alto-rilievo after St. Gaudens (Vol. XV. p. 576) I have but one objection: the needless varia- 
tion in direction and character of line, which gives a false appearance of material, as if the 
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work were composed of stone and wood and calico, instead of one homogeneous substance. 
Ready for the Ride (Vol. XVI. p. 609), if not so ambitious as some other subjects, may be 
spoken of as faultless. The dates of the above, not noticed in choosing them, suggest a steady 
improvement in the engraver. Of other subjects, such remarks as I have to make do not lessen 
my appreciation of Mr. Cole’s ability and talent. In the Carrying the Boar's Head (Vol. XVIII. 
p. 702) the two heads are admirably done; but the rest of the picture has the same fault that 
[ found in the JZarsyas,—want of character in the line, insufficient distinction of substance. 
The light and shadow is excellent. J/¢talian Fisherman's Hut, drawn by Mrs. Foote (Scribner, 
Vol. XVI. p. 452), suffers from the weakness of over-refinement, though general effect and color 
are well kept. It is difficult to distinguish water from earth; the cliffs are unsubstantial; and 
the distances between near and far objects are altogether lost. There was no fault here in the 
drawing. Mr. Cole does not succeed with Mrs. Foote’s drawings. Santa Cruz Americana, hers 
also (Scribner, Vol. XVI. p. 4536) [Note the dates in our comparative judgments], has lost all 
the manner and all the charm of the original. In Walden Pond, by Homer Martin (Vol. XVII. 
p. 504) he has done better. The poetic feeling of the drawing is well preserved. It is not 
better for the cross-lining. In Page’s Szsters (St. Nicholas, Vol. VI. p. 145) the heads are 
excellent; the rest of the engraving is feeble, scratchy, and formless. Whistler’s White Lady 
(Scribner, Vol. XVIII. p. 489), very carefully engraved, yet more careful on account of the 
uncertainty of the photograph, does not aid my recollection of the picture. The weakness of 
Fortuny’s Piping Shepherd is due, I have no doubt, to the original. The engraver had no right 
to contradict the master artist. And yet I think he had a right to set the Grifin at Work 
(Vol. XVII. p. 461) upon solid ground, although Mr. Abbey had sketched him in the air. 
There is a limit to the subserviency of an engraver (stalwart or wooden); and surely the 
sketch did not indicate a necessity for perpendicular cross-lines in the sky. All these cuts my 
readers will find in the Portfolio, as well as in the Magazine. Enough of critical fault-finding: 
not spared, because Mr. Cole can well afford to bear it. He has in him the potentiality of a 
creat engraver. Only let him be not afraid to have clear ideas of his own as to what is best 
to aim at; and be careful to avoid mannerism, the maggot which eats out the core of great- 
ness. He need fear no competition if he be true to his opportunities. 

Though I have placed Mr. Cole at the head of this new school, Mr. Juengling is its most 
remarkable exponent. With his name also, in Harper's Weekly and the A/dine, I find the larger 
work; but even in that, bold and vigorous enough, the tendency to sacrifice form and mean- 
ing to mere chiaro-scuro, of which I am always complaining. A portrait of Ladson in his 
Workshop, drawn by Muhrman (Harper's Weekly, Vol. XXIII. p. 601), may emphasize my 
meaning. The picture is effective and vigorously drawn. Edison is working at a charcoal fire. 
The rays of light are just as solid and tangible as the man’s hair, while a glass bottle on the 
bench is as woolly as his coat, which again is no woollier than his face. In a small or hurried 
work no difference of material had perhaps been looked for. But in this front page of the 
paper, very elaborately engraved, with endless cross-line, black and white, we have a right to 
expect definition, detail, and some expression of material (not only of the material of the draw- 
ing, which may have been only a copy or photograph of our favorite crayon drawing, but of 
the differences that do subsist between light and hair and wood and glass and wool and flesh). 
The want here noted is, as it seems to me, the continued want in all Mr. Juengling’s most 
clever work (clever as it certainly is, however unsatisfactory), not hidden even by the super- 
fineness of later years. I would prefer (but needs of criticism compel) to pass over his Kelly 
cuts, with the greater part of the block covered with an utterly useless ruled tint (I say ruled 
because it is as mechanical as if ruled), and the lines on the rest of the engraving in defiance 
of all ordinary laws. I confess that it may be only conventional sheepishness that orders us to 
represent level ground by level lines; but it is hardly more reasonable, however independent, to 
try to represent the same with perpendicular lines—not even crossed. See Scribuer for 1878, 
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Vol. XVI. p. 680, Drop- 
ping Corn, Juengling after 
Kelly, — figures walking 
up a perpendicular wall, 
like flies on a pane of 
glass. See also the other- 
wise tasteful bits of land- 
scape by Abbey on pages 
1,4, and 5 of Harper's 
Monthly for June, 1879, 
excellently cut wherever 
the engraver was content 
with simple lines, spoiled 
wherever he had oppor- 
tunity for cross-hatching ; 
the draughtsman’s care- 
lessness of anything like 
completeness in his work 
serving perhaps as war- 
rant for certain obtrusive masses of the vague, patches of unsightly cross-lines, horizontal, 





THE PARSONAGE.— ENGRAVED BY F. JUENGLING, AFTER A. F. BELLOWS. 


From * Art in America,’’ by S. G. W. Benjamin. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


perpendicular, and diagonal, which may mean sky, which may also be only a representation of 
those parts of the block free from the artist’s pencilling. The most curious instance I find 
of this incompleteness is in another Juengling, after Howard Pyle (in the same June number, 
page 71), where half the block, without drawing, is yet covered with engraver’s work of this 
same meaningless character. 

I take Mr. Bellows’s Parsonage (Harper's Monthly for September, 1879, page 468, also in Art 
in America, page 75) as the best piece of landscape work I know of with the name of Jueng- 
ling attached. It is a very beautiful cut, at first sight. The effect is capital; it is evidently 
very true to the original; and I do not even quarrel with the perpendicular lines on the water. 
They here help to give transparency. Let it be allowed that there are exceptions even to the 
best rules, and that in art all means are right which produce a good result. The cut, I say, 
at first sight pleases me. But looking more closely, as an engraver and critic must, I am sorry 
to observe that trees, grasses, and cows have all too much the appearance of being made out 
of chopped hay. And what can I say of the sky? The color is good; it looks well a little 
way off: but we are tempted to examine so fine and finished a piece of work. It is a cloudy 
sky, but there is not a cloud in it. It is all patches, and, taken separately, might pass for 
imitation of—a quilt. If Mr. Bellows did so draw—I mean paint—it, I think the engraver 
might still have been a little pleasanter in his lines. Yet I admit that for ordinary magazine 
purposes and for an uneducated public it may be pronounced admirable and perfect. 

With the portrait of Whistler (Scribner, Vol. XVIII. p. 481,—in the Portfolio also, which 
I believe is considered Mr. Juengling’s chef-d’euvre), as an engraving, I have no fault to find. 
As a portrait I had not objected to two eyes. But if the painter was content with one and 
a socket, and with paint in place of drawing, it had surely been impertinent in the engraver to 
have emphatically contradicted him. Paint, to the very sweep of the brush, never was better 
reproduced on wood than in parts of this cut. Notwithstanding, I might suggest that the cheek 
has the look rather of wood than of paint. 

The Whistling Boy, after Currier (Scribner for May, 1880, page 11), may have the same ex- 
cuse for being as the portrait of Whistler. Even Mr. Currier’s admirers allow his work to be 
ugly. The utter contempt for modelling in the face and the disregard of drawing everywhere 
are, | have no doubt, most faithfully rendered by his engraver; but surely Mr. Currier had not 
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time to draw the cross- 
threads of that white 
shirt, far too white for 
that dirty, slovenly boy. 

Is it Mr. Lathrop’s 
careless drawing, or on- 
ly the Juengling man- 
ner, that we have again 
in the portrait of Edison 
(Scribner for October, 
1879, page 840)? Here 
even the  brush-marks 
are a failure, more re- 
sembling clumsy wood- 
carving. The likeness 
may be correct; but any- 
thing more weak and 
unpleasant as an engrav- 
ing I have not found. 
Am I too hard upon 
the Juengling method? 
I think not, free to con- 
fess that there too is 
talent, which may be 
turned to good account 
if the engraver’s (or his 
patrons’) eccentricities 
can be got rid of. 

Very different is the 





treatment of a head by 


Mr. Kruell. 1 have al- James A. M. WHISTLER.— ENGRAVED BY F. JUENGLING. 
ready praised his por- FROM THE ORIGINAL, BY WHISTLER, IN THE POSSESSION OF MR. S. P. AVERY. 
trait of Mr. Fletcher From ‘Scribner’s Monthly Magazine.” 


Harper, in Harper's Weekly. Another portrait of Mr. Harper, after Elliott, came out in Vol. 
LIX. of Harper's Monthly, and reappears in Art iw America. It deserves the same unmixed 
approval as was given to the larger head: form and effect well cared for, no meaningless or 
offensive lines, every line drawn with the graver, the face well modelled and made out, though 
not a fourth of the size of the Juengling heads already noticed. Granted some difference in the 
drawings, the different intention as well as the different method of the engraver is no less appar- 
ent. I suppose there may be brush-marks in Elliott’s picture, some manner also, to be caught 
if important. But Mr. Kruell has been careful not to caricature such small matters, — has 
cared rather, perhaps only, to give us a noble portrait, a good likeness, a picture to satisfy both 
painter and critic. This, and not the expression of accident or whim, seems to me to be the 
true end of art. So aiming, I am not surprised that Mr. Kruell’s portraits are always good. 
This head after Elliott and a portrait of William Morris Hunt (Harper's Monthly for July, 1880, 
page 163) will compare favorably with Mr. Cole’s Modjeska; and are superior to Cole’s Victor 
Hugo (Scribner, December, 1879): I might object to their exceeding fineness; but I can find 
no other fault with them. Perhaps with so good and clear engraving even that fineness is not a 
fault. Again, comparison may be made (this for the sake of contrast) of these heads, or of a 
portrait of William Howitt by Kruell (Harper's Monthly, May, 1879, page 853), with two por- 
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traits of Bayard Taylor (Scribner, November of 
same year). 

The Howztt head and Cole’s Zaylor are en- 
graved in the same manner, what I may call the 
old manner, of lines laid with care for regularity 
and pleasant disposition, as in a steel “ line- 
engraving.” Mr. Kruell’s Howitt head is the 
more regular, somewhat more formal perhaps; but 
with more decision and more attention to differ- 
ences. The beard of the Cole (Zaylor) head 
is not hair, but floss-silk. The Juengling Zay/lor, 
distinct from both, is but a clever scratchy imi- 
tation of a piece of bronze. Here again the es- 
sential has been sacrificed to the unessential. It 
is bronze-like, rather than like the work of the 
sculptor O’Donovan. By exact attention to the 
minutest scratch it gives, I suppose, a tolerable 
resemblance of the original, close except for the 
art left out. And here it may be worth remark- 
ing (not, however, with reference to Mr. O’Dono- 
van) that the artists who most insist on the value 


of their own most careless and unimportant im- 





pressions are the very men who require, not an 


WILLIAM Howrrr.— ENGRAVED BY G. KRUELL. 


impression of the same, but strict attention to 
oem ™ Harper's Mentity Siagacine.” the smallest details, however vaguely hinted at, 
however unintelligibly impressed. Mr. Kruell is not prone to this imbecility. His hand is too 
vigorous for stencil-work. Other admirable portraits by him I could enumerate; but enough are 
already mentioned to show his quality. I may not, however, pass a noble head, the Dauphin, 
after a steel engraving from a painting by Greuze (St. Nicholas, Vol. VII. p. 1; in the Port- 
folio also). 

Nor is his work confined to portraits. The Young Princes in the Tower (St. Nicholas for 
February, 1880) is excellent in every respect. Careful in drawing, clear in definition every- 
where, delicate, with strength and depth of color, clean in line, and pure in tone (‘I speak of it from 
a proof before me),—it reminds me of the best of Adams’s work, not without indication beyond 
of the advantage gained by the more ambitious attempts of later time. Not so delicate as this, 
but more characteristic of the engraver’s normal style, is the capital rendering of Vedder's 
Phorcydes in the June number of the AMERICAN ART REVIEW (page 328), a piece of vigorous 
artistry in which Mr. Kruell has no rival. Especially I admire the flesh of the three figures, 
and the good drawing (so often wanting) of hands and feet as well as faces. Other cuts by 
him in the AMERICAN ART REVIEW,—the portrait of Barye (No. 1, p. 13) and the copies of 
Hunt's Flight of Night and The Discoverer (No. 3, January, 1880),—I may refer to as handy for 
indorsement of the praise that appears to me to be his due. Mr. Kruell, I may add, has no 
mannerism to get free from, unless it may be called mannerism to follow any rules whatever. 
With his healthy tendencies and the power of hand he has shown, I think he may be trusted 
even to make experiments. He will not quarrel with me for saying some more variety would 
not hurt him. 

W. J. LINTON. 


ERRATUM. — At page 379 I have wrongly attributed the Ascent of Whiteface to Morse or 
Quartley. I am informed that it is by Slader, an English engraver. 























THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XHI.—KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN. 


R. KRUSEMAN VAN ELTEN’S right to figure in a list of American 
etchers may possibly be questioned, even by those who do not go so far 
in their nativism as the celebrated Congressman of the defunct Know- 
Nothing persuasion, who was reported to have proposed the removal of the 
statue of Columbus from the steps of the Capitol, ‘because he was a 
foreigner.” Mr. Van Elten was born in Holland in 1829, and did not 
come to America until he was thirty-six years of age. Perhaps it would 

be permissible to class him as an “international” artist, for at the Centennial Exhibition of 





1876 he exhibited as an American in the American department, and as a Hollander in that of 
the Netherlands. If, however, the place of nativity were to be considered as the only and con- 
clusive evidence of nationality, there would have to be a remarkable thinning out of the ranks 
of the American artists, and the same process would have to be applied to other walks of life. 
But the broadening views of humanity are tending more and more towards the ignoring of the 
accident of birth, and, instead of the purely material ties of consanguinity, the higher principle 
of community of ideas, convictions, and aspirations is beginning to assert itself as a force in the 
formation of the groups into which mankind must necessarily be divided. Hence Mr. Van 
Elten’s claim to be considered an American was long ago recognized by the National Academy 
of Design by his election in 1871 to the position of an Associate in that body. In reply to a 
letter lately addressed to him concerning his nationality, he strenuously defends his right to be 
called an American, and winds up by saying: ‘Certainly I am an American etcher, as I never 
handled the needle before I came to the United States. In fact, it is only two years since I 
made the first attempt at etching.” The list of plates here given, from data furnished by the 
artist, comprises, indeed, only works executed within a year, the earliest date being October, 
1879. 

On the Sound, L./. (Etched October, 1879.) — Size of plate, breadth 64"; height 4}". 

At Bristol, Pa. (October, 1879.) Signed: K E.— Size of plate, b. 43"; h. 64". 

Stone Bridge, New Milford, Conn. (November, 1879.) Signed: K. van Elten.-—Size of plate, 
b. 77%"; h. 43". 

Oat-Fields in Connecticut. (December, 1879.) —Size of plate, b. 7}"; h. 4)". 

Near Peekskill. (December, 1879.) — Size of plate, b. 7774"; h. 4y7". 

Meadows in Holland. (January, 1880.) Signed: K. van Elten. — Size of plate, b. 5"; h. 34". 

Morning in Westchester County, N.Y. (January, 1880.) Signed in the margin: K. van Elten. — Size 
of engraved surface, b. 5%"; h. 342”. 

Landscape in Holland. (February, 1880.) Signed in the margin: K. van Elten. fecit. 1880.—Size of 
engraved surface, b. 9}"; h. 6". 

Morning in Holland. (February, 1880.) Signed in the margin: K. van Elten. fec. 1880.—Size of 
engraved surface, b. 83"; h. 5". 

On the Shepang River, Conn. (April, 1880.) Signed in the margin: K. van Elten. 1880.— Size of 
engraved surface, b. 83"; h. 5,'¢". Published with this number of the AMERICAN ArT REVIEW. 

Grain-Field in Holland. (May, 1880.) Signed: K. van Elten. — Size of engraved surface, b. 9}"; h. 5}3". 

Beech Tree. (May, 1880.) Signed in the margin: K. van Elten. — Size of engraved surface, b. 4"; h. 5%". 
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From the specimen which accompanies this notice it will be seen that Mr. Van Elten is not 
content with an indication or suggestion. He strives for a more complete rendering of colo; 
and tone than any of the landscape etchers who have yet been mentioned in this series. There 
is both a gain and a loss to the artist in this tendency: it is artistically more difficult to be 
suggestive only; it is technically more difficult to attempt a more literal rendering. In none of 
his larger plates, perhaps, has Mr. Van Elten been as successful as in the plate before the 
reader. The sky, especially,—a most difficult thing to do in etching,—is a very good piece of 
work for one who has had so little practice in the art. There seems to be a tendency to over- 
biting in his foregrounds, and this, with a somewhat forced subordination of the distances, is 
apt to disturb the harmony. Both these difficulties have, however, been avoided in The Beech 
Tree, the last plate on the list above given, so that this etching, in which the trunk and _ branch« 
of the tree are very pleasingly and carefuJly rendered, is the most satisfactory piece of work he 
has yet given to the public. It is always pleasant to be able to note that an artist’s last work 
is his best, and we may therefore congratulate him on his resolution, as expressed in the letter 
already quoted, “to do a good deal and some good work in the future.” 

In his choice of subjects Mr. Van Elten seems to betray the Dutch blood that flows in his 
veins. He loves the flat expanse of the grain-ficlds and the meadows, the quiet copse, the 
dilapidated hut, or the river-bank grown with reeds, in which the fisherman may hide his boat, 
and he finds these subjects both here and in his native Holland. 


S. R. KOEHLER. 
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WILHELM LEIBL. 





PS groggy used to pride itself upon its idealism. 
¥ It was the boast of German patriots that this 
idealism had overthrown the power of the first Na- 
poleon; Germany was looked upon as the stronghold 
of modern transcendental philosophy; and, if it was 
conceded that the French artists were superior in 
technical skill, and in the ability to seize the outward 
characteristics of form, a consolation was found in the 
firm belief that it was only the exuberance of ideas 
which prevented the artists of Germany from giving 
due attention to the more material side of art. “ All 
our great idealists,” said Professor Liibke, in a lecture 
on Modern French Art, delivered in 1872, “how far 
did they remain behind the French [idealists] in form, 
and yet how far superior are they in substance!” 
But things have changed somewhat in this respect. 
The policy of “blood and iron” is of the extreme 
practical sort, scientific materialism has found its most 
valiant champions in men like Biichner, Vogt, and 
Haeckel, and now German idealism is assailed even in 
art. “Berlin, Diisseldorf, and Munich maintained very 
nearly the same repellent attitude towards the so-called 
ideal tendency,” says Adolf Rosenberg, speaking of 
The Present Condition of German Art, “and the Academies were indeed the most active 
propagators of the colorism imported from Belgium and from France, and which is about 
equivalent to realism. To-day the victory of realism in color is decided along the whole line. 
The striving after the ideal in the sense of modern German art is only to be found in the 
choice of subjects and the treatment of form, and this latter is more and more neglected, or at 
least is transferred into the vulgarly sensual sphere of slavish truth to the model, by naturalism, 
which is an outgrowth of the left wing of realism.” One is forcibly reminded by these words 
of the Biblical representations of Eduard von Gebhardt, in which, indeed, the subject is the 
only “ideal” element left. Speaking of this artist’s Last Supper in L’Art, M. Charles Tardieu 
characterizes it as follows: “This is not, perhaps, the historical Last Supper, any more than 
the ideal Last Supper, and still less is it the academical Last Supper, on which score we highly 
congratulate M. von Gebhardt. It might pass for a conclave of socialistic workingmen, filled 
with fear by the rigors of late Prussian legislation, and betrayed by a son of Israel in the pay 
of the Berlin police.” But is not this realism, yea, even this naturalism, which is in such bad 





WILHELM LEIBL. 


ENGRAVED BY T. JoHNSON. — FRom A PHOTOGRAPH. 
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odor with the one-sided partisans of idealism, a marked feature of all thoroughly German art? 
Does it not penetrate every line drawn and every stroke painted by Diirer? Look at St. Peter, 
for instance, in the Litt/e Passion, as he lies fast asleep, and evidently snoring, with his mouth 
open, in the garden at Gethsemane, or at the scene of the birth of the Virgin, in The Life of 
the Virgin, with its beer-drinking women, which might pass for a similar scene in any well-to-do 
burgher’s house in Nuremberg during the sixteenth century. There surely is more of the spirit 
of Albert Diirer in works like the one just described than in the Pre-Raphaelitic conceptions of 
an Overbeck; and it would be much nearer to the truth, therefore, to speak of this latest 
development of German art as a return to its original sources, rather than to call it a turning 
away from the right path. 

There is another phase of German art, however, which is still more radical than the one | 
have alluded to, in its rupture with the traditions of the first half of the century. It is the 
naturalism which Mr. Rosenberg stigmatizes as an outgrowth of the left wing of realism. While 
Eduard von Gebhardt’s compositions readily recall Diirer’s works, in which idealism and realism 
exist side by side without ever succeeding in forming a homogeneous whole, this other phase, 
which bears more of the impress of completeness, because it has still further eliminated the 
incongruous element of idealism, finds a parallel in Holbein. Holbein—although he falls far 
short of Diirer in wealth of ideas—is the greater of the two German luminaries of the sixteenth 
century, from an artistic, or, if you will, technical point of view, because nothing diverted his 
attention from the truthful and simple observation of nature. Diirer had a luxuriant fancy, which 
sought expression in multitudes of compositions. Holbein’s compositions almost disappear among 
the mass of his portraits. When he did compose, he composed to order, and carried into his 
work all the truth to life that was the fruit of his naturalism. But still, who has ever been 
able to explain the inner meaning of his Meyer Madonna? In the Pictures of Death the case 
is different, because the ideas were supplied to him. 

Of this modern German naturalism Wilhelm Leibl is the foremost representative. It is 
reported of him on good authority that he carries his antipathy to idealism to a positive dislike 
of ideas. He is displeased to hear people talk of ideas in his pictures. He does not want ideas 
in them. All he desires to do is ¢o paint, that is to say, to represent Nature as she appears to 
him, purely and simply. Shall we reproach the artist for this prosaic estimate of his high 
calling? ‘The revolution which has been enacted within the realm of subjects open to paint- 
ing,’ says Mr. Rosenberg in the article before quoted, “was only the result of the change which. 
has taken place in the intellectual conditions of the time. The reproaches of those who denounce 
the want of ideal aspirations, the poverty of thought of modern art, must not, therefore, be 
levelled against the artists as a separate class;—they apply, on the contrary, to the whole 
intellectual current of our time, the force of which the artist can withstand least of all, and 
which, we must admit, if we would be just, he ought not to withstand.” This is a view of the 
case which it is well to bear_in mind in the presence of the prevalent talk about the decline of 
art. If we should all become aware that we live in glass houses, there might possibly be less 
throwing of stones! But one is tempted to ask: Is not the fervent love of nature, amounting 
almost to reverence, a sufficient excuse for and explanation of this art? What we love truly, 
we love for its own sake; we would have it as it is, and not otherwise. 

However this may be, Wilhelm Leibl, has made for himself a position which has long been 
recognized outside of his own country. Among the young Americans who have lately come 
back from Munich there is hardly a name which excites as much enthusiasm as that of this 
artist, and his extraordinary powers have been freely acknowledged even in France. One of the 
best-known pictures which Mr. Leibl has painted up to the present is entitled Peasants Read- 
ing. It was exhibited at the Exposition Universelle at Paris, in 1878, and thence passed into 
the private collection of Mr. Stewart. I prefer to give a French estimate of the picture, which 
we can judge of only by the etching published in Z’Art, of which a phototype reproduction is 
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given herewith. M. Charles Tardieu writes of the Peasants in the journal just named: “They 
simply, we had almost said stupidly, read the paper. These are not village statesmen or com- 
munal representatives, — they are well-meaning, unpretentious rustics, who, to rest themselves from 
the labors of the week, listen inertly and passively to the reading of the Sunday paper in which 
one of their number is looking up the city news and the latest market reports. They are ugly, 
and, worse than that, insignificant, and their rude habiliments are free from any theatrical trum- 
pery. They are not even artistically grouped; it seems rather as if the painter had somewhat 
coquettishly sought to represent them with all the commonplace dulness of their physiogno- 
mies, in all the zatveté of their attitudes, without posing, without any thought of arrangement. 
How is it, then, that with so little we are satisfied and impressed? How is it that this subject 
—which really is no subject at all—is in itself sufficient? It is because these Peasants are 
true, because we have seen them yesterday, and shall see them again to-morrow, and because 
we may be sure we shall recognize them. It is because they do well and completely what they 
are engaged in. It is because in this picture the human animal, to use an expression d@ la mode, 
is studied with rare vigor; it is because the execution, besides emphasizing the rusticity of the 
types delineated with a remarkable power of penetration and in even the smallest details, has 
in itself a value of its own, a personal stamp, which energetically impresses itself upon the 
reality, but without altering it. We find only one defect in this powerful painting, and that is 
the apron of one of the figures, the crude white of which makes a hole in the picture.” Of the 
artist's capacity as a portrait-painter the same critic adds: “While M. Knaus, a prolific and 
captivating novelist, fails in the portrait, M. Leibl, less seductive and less inventive, is essentially 
a portrait-painter. The two male portraits which he exhibited at the Salon of 1878 attracted a 
great deal of attention. His name was first made known to the public outside of Germany at the 
International Art Exhibition of 1869, to which he also sent some portraits of striking truthful- 
ness. But the talent of this artist has singularly strengthened and developed since then. A 
conscientious, patient, and profound observer, he has that rare merit of being able to seize the 
infinitely small in expression and modelling, without neglecting to make evident the character- 
istic aspects of the individuality he is studying. In this scientific and minute analysis he seems 
to dissect life, but only to be enabled to reconstruct it all the better.” 

Another of the artist’s paintings, Ze Old Peasant and His Daughter, is represented by the 
accompanying wood-cut, executed from a photograph. According to another version it is entitled 
The Sweetheart. But the inferences to be drawn from this second title are of so unpleasant a 
nature that the first seemed preferable. 

It is as yet impossible for us to know Mr. Leibl in his paintings, which are acknowledged to 
be masterpieces also from a purely technical point of view. If I am correctly informed, there 
are only two in the country, one of them a portrait of his pupil, Mr. John Selinger, of Boston, 
and now in his possession, and the other a study owned by Mr. W. M. Chase, of New York. 
But the artist has etched a number of very remarkable plates, and these can of course be 
studied here as well as elsewhere. Wilhelm Leibl’s @uvre, so far as it has come under my obser- 
vation, consists at present of a dozen plates,’ nine of which are portraits or studies of heads. 
Only one of them has been published until now, 7he Drinker, said to be a portrait of Raueck, 
a saloon-keeper of Munich. The two Heads of Peasants, which accompany this article, were 
kindly furnished to the REVIEW by the artist himself. They were originally etched upon two 
separate pieces of copper, but are here printed of necessity from an electrotype, which made 
it possible to unite the two upon one plate. The other plates include a portrait of the artist’s 
mother, a study of the head, shoulders, and one hand of Horstig, a colleague of the etcher, 
and a variety of peasants, etc. Some of these plates—as, for instance, the two small ones of 
A Girl, and A Man, Laughing —are evidently earlier experiments, and the otherwise beautiful 
study of the artist Horstig is marred by a spottiness which one must overcome before being 





1 A complete set of these etchings is now on exhibition at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 
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able to appreciate it at its full value. All the plates have been worked with the finest points, 
and very closely modelled, evidently with a view to finishing the biting with only one immer- 
sion. That done they seem to have been left as they were, with no recourse, or at least very 
little, to even the dry-point and the burnisher. This gives them a somewhat hard and dry 
appearance, which is increased by the strong contrasts of lights and shadows. But all of them 
show that marvellous insight into human nature, that penetrating observation which is not 
stopped by the skin but searches into the innermost recesses of the soul, that rare talent for 
the combination of detail and largeness which is the grand quality of the best of Germanic art 
only,—in short, all those excellences which we have heard the French critic attribute to his 
paintings. It is a never-failing source of astonishment to notice the accidental character of move- 
ment and expression in these heads and figures, which seem to have been fixed as if by magic. 
They are photographically true in drawing, and yet to call them photographic would be an 
absurdity and an insult. For the photograph can never catch the fleeting inspiration of the 
moment as the artist has done here. Nor does that intimate characterization stop at the head. 
The hands are equally admirable and equally individual. As the chef-d’euvre among Mr. 
Leibl’s etchings I am tempted to name the Old Peasant Woman leaning on her Staff, a medium- 
sized plate measuring 4} inches in breadth, by 5{ inches in height. 

The artist has also etched three landscape studies, but, interesting though they are, they 
fall curiously short of his other work. So close an observer of human nature can hardly 
fail to be a close observer of inanimate nature also; and yet in the presence of these etchings 
a doubt arises on this point. The exaggerated lowness of tone—exaggerated even for the 
evening effects which these plates are evidently meant to represent— might perhaps be allowed 
to pass as having a certain poetry about it which it is difficult to deny. But there is a want 
of truth to nature in the disposition of the light, which cannot be got rid of. Even in the 
lowest twilight, when vertical objects, such as trees, houses, etc., are silhouetted in seemingly 
unbroken black against the faintly glimmering horizon, the ground is comparatively light, as it 
sends to the eye the reflected rays of the sky. But in the studies in question, the silhouettes 
and the ground are of the same value. The difficulty is owing, probably, to the method of 
etching*employed. With stopping-out, the effect could have been made worthy of the careful 
labor bestowed upon these plates. 

Wilhelm Leibl was born at Cologne in the year 1844. His extraordinary muscular strength 
at first induced him to think of becoming a blacksmith; but he soon recognized his true call- 
ing, and in 1867 went to Munich, where he studied at the Academy. In 1869 he removed to 
Paris, in which city he remained until the breaking out of the Franco-German war. Since then 
he has resided uninterruptedly in Munich and its vicinity. With an assured position at the age 
of thirty-six, the future lies before him bright and smiling. 

, S. R. KOEHLER. 
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ANCIENT LITERARY SOURCES OF 


THE HISTORY OF THE FORMATIVE ARTS 


AMONG THE GREEKS. 


(Concluded from page 305.) 
IV. The Heliades.—V. Trophonios and Agamedes. 


COMMENTARY D. 





HE “sea-girt Rhodes,” child of Aphrodite and the 

tf ic Tyan, bride of Helios, bore him seven sons (the Heliades, 

L/B Fae oa aa see Text 56), who, says Pindar, “had of him minds 
Barn wees at wiser than any among the men of old, and one of them 





begat (i.e. founded) Kameiros, and Ialysos, his eldest, 
and Lindos (all Rhodian cities), and they held each 
apart their share of cities, making threefold division of 
ZA their father’s land, and these men call their dwelling- 
places.” Phaéthon, one of the sons, and Phaéthusa, one 
of the daughters of Helios, were so called after their 
father, who bore the name of ®aé@wv, to denote his 
beaming light. After the fall of Phaéthon, his sisters 
S Phaéthusa, Aegle, and Lampetie bewailed his death. 
= They were changed into poplar-trees, from which tears 
of amber flowed into the river Eridanos, where the 





Tg Ne hihi Z— . 
GA ‘ila ae nymphs had buried the body of the rash youth. 
AA ee el ee The names of Trophonios and Agamedes (see Texts 
caus Tasewenses. 57-06), mythic builders of caves, grottos, treasure- 


From A Bust IN THE LovuvRE. 


houses, and crypt-like temples, are as inseparable as 
those of Damon and Pythias. Reputed sons of Erginos, king of Orchomenos in Beeotia, they 
are said to have built the so-called treasure-houses of Hyrieos in Hyria, of Augeias in Elis, of 
Minyas in Orchomenos, which, like those of Agamemnon, Menelaos, Rhampsinitis, Sardanapalos, 
etc., are all subterranean circular buildings with dome-shaped roofs, constructed of horizontal 
layers of stone, projecting one beyond the other to the top, which is closed by a single stone. 
This form of building, says Fergusson (History of Architecture, Vol. I. p. 213), is to be found 
in India, Italy, Asia Minor, and wherever a Pelasgic race can be traced. The country people 
call these structures $ovpvor, ovens, on account of their shape. Forchhammer (Daduchos, pp. 
{11-117) considers them to be ancient cisterns, built long before Homer's time, but they are 
generally regarded as royal tombs of Pelasgic origin. 

Pausanias (IX. 39. 5) mentions an ancient wooden statue of Trophonios at Lebadeia. Here was 
the oracle of the deified Zeus Trophonios (see Note 2 to Text 64), who is represented in a fine 
pseudo-archaic bust at the Louvre, formerly in the Talleyrand collection, and figured on this page. 

The reader may consult Ottfried Miiller on the treasuries of Orchomenos and Minyas, as also 
Forchhammer’s Daduchos, Sillig’s Catalogus Artificum, Brunn’s Geschichte der Griechischen Kiinstler, 
and Preller’s Griechische Mythologie, Vol. Il. pp. 501, 502, on Trophonios and Agamedes. 
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Text RELATING TO THE HELIADES. 


56. Pindar, Olymp., VII. 93, seq.' And Glaukopis (Athena) herself gave them to excel the dwellers 
upon earth in every sort of handicraft. For on their roads ran the semblances of beasts and creeping things ; 
whereof they have great glory, for to him that hath knowledge the subtlety that is without deceit is the greater 
altogether. — Commentary. For the Rhodians were most excellent in the making of statues. (Tr. F. Myers.) 

1 Ode for Diagoras of Rhodes, winner in the boxing match. 


TExtTs RELATING TO TROPHONIOS AND AGAMEDES. 
The Temple of Apollo at Delphi. 


57. Homeric Hymn to the Pythian Apollo, 294-297. ‘Thus saying, Phoibos Apollon laid the ample and 
continuous foundations of his temple ;! and upon them Trophonios and Agamedes, sons of Erginos, dear to the 
immortal gods, laid the stone threshold. 

1 First built of laurel-wood (Paus, V. 9), then of wax by the bees in the form of a hive, then of bronze. The fourth temple, 
built of stone by Agamedes and Trophonios, was burned in 548 B.c., and rebuilt by Spintharos, a Corinthian architect, for the 
Alkmaionides. It was of the Doric order, and adorned with sculptures by Kalamis of Athens (456 B.C.), his pupil Praxias (Paus., 
X. 19. 3), and Androsthenes of Athens. M. Beulé (//istoire de l’Art Grec, pp. 59-67) gives an interesting account of the present 
appearance of Delphi. 

58. Strado, IX. iii. 9, p. 361 (ed. Didot). The winged,' one of the temples (that is, the one made by the 
bees of wings and wax), may be considered as mythic ; but the second, they say, was built by Trophonios and 
Agamedes. 

1 Pausanias (V. 9) explains this epithet “as perhaps derived from an inhabitant of Delphi named Pteres (the winged), who is 
said to have built the temple, or from mrépis (fern), which grows there abundantly ” 

59. Paus., X. 5. 13. The fourth (temple) was built by Trophonios and Agamedes, and it is recorded that 
they built it of stone.! 

1 See note to Text 57. 

60. Stephanos of Byzantium,V. At Delphi... . there the doorway is made of five stones, the work of 
Agamedes and Trophonios. 

61. Plutarch, De Consolat. ad Apollon., 14 (Plut. Moral., ed. Diibn., Vol. I. p. 130, line 18). Pindar 
says about Agamedes and Trophonios that, when they had built the temple at Delphi, they asked a reward from 
Apollo, and that he (gave them, in the seventh night, a peaceful death).! 

1 The legend is that they prayed the god to grant them what was best for man; that Apollo promised to do so, and fulfilled his 
word on the seventh night by giving them death. 

62. Cicero, Tuscul., 1. 47, 114. Who, when they had built the temple of Apollo at Delphi, etc. (essentially 
the same story). See Texts 64, 65. 


The Temple of Poseidon at Mantineia. 


63. Paus., VIII. 10. 2. It is said that the temple of Poseidon ! was originally built by Agamedes and Tro- 
phonios, of oaken logs, worked out and fitted together, etc. . 


! The Arkadians, who were great horse breeders, especially réverenced Poseidon, and Mantineia was the seat of a very ancient 
worship of this god. 


The Temple at Delphi and the Treasure-House of Hyrieos. 


64. Paus., 1X. 37.4. He (Erginos), having married a young woman (as directed by the oracle), became the 
father of Trophonios and Agamedes. It is said that Trophonios was the son of Apollo, and not of Erginos. ... . 
These (Trophonios and Agamedes), when they had grown to manhood, became skilful builders of temples for the 
gods, and of palaces for men ; as, for instance, the temple of Apollo at Delphi, and the treasury of King Hyrieos.' 
This they built in such a way that one of the stones could be removed from the outside, etc.” 

1 Son of Poseidon, and king of Hyria in Beotia. 


2 They did this in order that they might secretly enter and rob the king of his treasures. 


He, being unable to detect the 
robbers, set a trap, into which Agamedes fell. 


Hyrieos pursued Trophonios to Lebadeia, where he was swallowed up by the earth, 
or took refuge in a grotto. There he was revered under the name of Zeus Trophonios. Herodotos (II, 121) tells an identical story 
about the robbing of the treasury of King Rhampsinitis in Egypt. 


Temple at Delphi and the Treasury of Augeias. 


65. Commentary on the Clouds of Aristophanes, 508 (ed. Dindorf). Trophonios was a most excellent 
stone-carver, who built the temple above ground at Lebadeia in Beeotia. . . . . Otherwise (i.e. another account 
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is) thus given by Charax! in his fourth book. Agamedes, the archon of Stymphalos, . . . . married Epikaste 2 
(Iokaste), of whom Trophonios was the illegitimate child. These (Agamedes and Trophonios) surpassed all their 
contemporaries in the skill with which they built the temple of Apollo. At Elis they constructed the golden 
treasure-house of Augeias, etc.% 

1 Charax was a native of Pergamum, priest and historian, author of the He//entka and the Chronika. 

2 Epikaste, or Iocaste, was the wife of Laios and mother of Oidipos. 

8 King of the Epeians in Elis, the cleansing of whose stable was one of the labors imposed upon Herakles. 


The Bridal Chamber of Alkmene at Thebes. 


66. Pausanias, 1X. 11.1. And among the ruins (of the house of Amphitryon!) the bridal chamber of 
Alkmene is still visible. ‘They say that Trophonios and Agamedes built it for Amphitryon, and that an inscription 
to this effect was written upon it. When Amphitryon brought his wife Alkmene? hither, he chose for himself this 
nuptial chamber, which Arkasios and Trophonios and Agamedes had made. (See Heroic Homeric Art and 
Gitiades.) 


1 Son of Alkaios, king of Troezen. 
2 Daughter of Elektraion, king of Mykenai. 





CHARLES C. PERKINS. 





Having found it impossible to publish the first section of Professor Overbeck’s Schriftquellen 
in consecutive numbers of the REVIEW (see No. I. p. 20), on account of the abundance of 
matter relating to modern art which could not be delayed, we have now decided to discontinue 
it altogether. At the present rate, the first section could not be completed in less than four 
years, and from twelve to fourteen would be required for the publication of the remaining eight 
sections. The attempt to publish so extensive and learned a work under such conditions was 
manifestly unwise, and we think that even those who urged it upon us at the outset will now 
think us justified in abandoning it.— THE EDITORS. 
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THE STUART EXHIBITION 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS BOSTON. 





MONG the best educators in art, as well for the 
professional student as the interested amateur, are 
systematic collections and exhibitions of special classes 
of work, be they the works of individual artists, or of set 
schools, or of certain branches and departments either 
in painting, etching, engraving, sculpture, or architec- 
ture. The value and importance of such gatherings has 
been pointedly shown during the last decade by the 
various exhibitions of the Burlington Fine Arts Club, in 
London, out of which several important historical and 
technical contributions to the literature of art have 
grown. In this country but little attention has been 
given to such displays. With the exception of the 
exhibitions of the works of Stuart, Trumbull, Cole, 
Inman, and the elder Peale, made soon after their re- 
spective deaths, and the chronological exhibitions of 
American art made by the Brooklyn Art Association in 
1872, and by the Centennial Historical Committee at 
the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1876, no 
attempts had been made here in this direction until the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, recognizing the interest 
and usefulness of such exhibitions, inaugurated a series 
with the works of Hunt, soon after his death last sum- 
mer. This has been since judiciously followed by col- 
lections of the works of Dr. Rimmer, William Blake, and 





ART 1" > . — *oney _ — . a 
PORTRAIT OF GILBERT STUART. Gilbert Stuart. It is to the last named of these exhibi- 
Puototypic REPRODUCTION OF PART OF A PEN-AND-INK DRAWING tions that attention is now invited. 
HIMSELF, THE ORIGINAL IN THE PossEssion or Mr. J. M. Perhaps the most striking effect that will be made 
Y ALCONER, 


upon the cultivated visitor to the Exhibition of one 
hundred and ten works ascribed to the brush of Gilbert Stuart will be their inequality. This will be particularly 
perceptible to those who have been accustomed to Stuart’s earlier work, — those portraits that left his easel before 
he set it up in Boston, —who perchance from childhood have looked up and revered an ancestor from the life-like 
portrayal by the master hand,—the possessors of that title of nobility, a sort of Cincinnati badge, “one of 
Stuart’s finest heads,”—a head that has been visited and admired by artist and amateur until it has become its 
owner’s most sacred care, one of the /aves and fenates. We do not mean to say that the present collection is 
wholly devoid of such works. Not so, for in it there are half a dozen or a dozen examples quite sufficient alone to 
sustain the immense reputation of the great American limner ; but it is their general weakness, their inequality, that 
is so startling. An analysis of them might be made on a scale something like this: bad, 11; poor, 31 ; fair, 34; 
good, 25 ; fine, 9, this last division including one that is superb. 

And all those persons who have not seen the pictures will ask, Whose head is that? In the admirable Cata- 
logue of this special Exhibition, of which we shall have another word to say before we close, it is No. 300, — Judge 
Stephen Jones. It is the property of Mr. F. G. Richards, of Boston, who is also the fortunate proprietor of two 
other remarkably good heads in the present collection, Nos. 296 and 297,— Mr. and Mrs. John Richards. 
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The portrait of Judge Jones is quite as commanding as a head as it is as a picture, and it is much to be regretted 
that the date when it was painted is not given. To our mind it is unquestionably one of Stuart’s later works, and 
one to which he devoted much attention. That he was particularly interested in the subject is shown in the 
anecdote which has survived, as to the circumstances connected with the painting of the portrait. Stuart was 
engaged upon the picture of Mrs. Richards (No. 297), who was Judge Jones’s only surviving child, when the Judge 
entered the room where the artist was at work. Struck with his noble and venerable presence, Stuart asked who 
he was, and insisted upon painting his portrait ; but the old man refused, and it was only after Stuart’s repeated 
and earnest solicitations that the request was granted. The result is a living portrait which, for brilliant coloring, 
bold handling, firm modelling, natural pose, and strong individuality, must forever stand unsurpassed. It is, too, 
a noticeable example of Stuart’s power to produce desired results and effects by an unusual method of work. In 
this picture there is a much heavier use of pigments than we remember ever to have seen in any other of Stuart’s 
works. It is more nearly allied in this respect with the wonderful portrait of old John Adams (No. 210), painted 
in 1825, and this is one of our reasons for considering it among his latest labors. ‘The ruddy richness of the com- 
plexion ; the fulness of the cheek ; the transparency of the thin white hair ; the firmness of the lips, compressed 
by the loss of their natural support, the teeth ; the bushy, overhanging eyebrows ; the keen, eager expression of the 
eye, —all apparently so simple, that the great wonderment is that Stuart should stand so wholly alone in his 
unrivalled art. The massive head is sufficient, and yet the setting of that head cannot be missed. A black coat 
with a dark sable fur collar and a large white neckerchief, — that is all, but it is enough. 

And who was Judge Stephen Jones, who lives to-day through the painter’s art and gave to the artist a subject to 
stake his reputation upon? It was the question we first asked after looking at his portrait, so fraught with charac- 
ter ; now we will try to answer it for others who will ask it too. Stephen Jones was a native of the town of 
Weston, Mass. His education was limited, and at a very early age he was apprenticed to a house carpenter. 
Soon after attaining his majority he volunteered in the French war, serving in the campaign about Lake George. 
In 1766, he removed to Machias, then in the province of Massachusetts, and at once took a leading position in this 
already more than a century old settlement, although only then recently occupied by the English, and his entire sub- 
sequent career is identified with this section. In 1769, upon the formation of a militia company he was chosen to 
command it, receiving his commission from Governor Hutchinson. At the close of the year he was the leading 
petitioner to the Provincial Council for a grant of the land covered by Machias, and on its being yielded, and the 
town organized, he was chosen town-clerk. Soon after, he was made a justice of the peace, which was then a post 
of consideration, as there was no higher court within a radius of many miles. When the dark days of the Revolu- 
tion overshadowed our land, he, of course, sided with the Colonies. He was a devoted admirer of Washington, 
and in the early division of political parties he was a Federalist, and so remained while that party lasted. In 
1790, on the formation of Washington County, with Machias as the county-seat, he was appointed Chief Justice of 
the Court of Common Pleas, Clerk of Sessions, and Judge of Probate, all of which judicial offices he is said to have 
filled most acceptably, notwithstanding his limited education and want of legal training. After the death of his 
wife, in 1820, and the separation of Maine from Massachusetts, which he strenuously opposed, he removed to 
Boston to reside with his daughter, the wife of Mr. John Richards, an Englishman, who was co-trustee with Lord 
Ashburton for the Bingham lands in Maine. Judge Jones died in the year 1826, aged about ninety years. He 
was a man of marked character, noted for his strong intellect, sound judgment, sterling integrity, good common- 
sense, and untiring benevolence, which gave him almost unbounded influence in all the civil, political, and social 
affairs of the community in which he lived. His hospitality was unceasing ; rich and poor, stranger and friend, 
were all welcome, and he was, as his face emphatically indicates, a genial host. 

From the masterpiece of the collection, let us turn for a moment to a portrait already mentioned of a man 
whose history needs no heralding, — President John Adams (No. 210), at the age of ninety, —the head of the 
venerable statesman, painted by the veteran artist. This work bears the unmistakable stamp of.genius. The real- 
istic power with which the complexion and texture of the skin in age are rendered is truly marvellous, while the 
strong light falling upon the top of the forehead is quite remarkable, and also unusual in Stuart’s work. With due 
reverence and respect, before passing on to younger faces, we must pause before the portrait of Mrs. Williams _ 
(No. 220), a sister of Colonel Timothy Pickering, painted when she was eighty-eight years old. This also is a 
beautiful example of Stuart’s power in depicting serene old age. 

Perhaps the portraits that will receive the first attention from the majority of visitors, owing to their position 
upon the wall and the position the subjects have held in the public service, will be the series of Presidents, from 
Washington to Monroe, belonging to Mr. Thomas Jefferson Coolidge, a descendant of the author of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. As works of art, too little cannot be said of these pictures: they are unworthy of the artist, 
and yet more unworthy of their subjects. Instead of the full, round, individual characters of these men, the founders 
of the nation, shining forth from the canvas to inspire strength and political virtue in their followers of to-day, we 
have five of the weakest portraits in the room; John Adams reminding one of Thackeray’s inimitable carica- 
ture of Louis XIV.,— “Rex. Lupovicus. Lupovicus Rex”; and Jefferson only needing a frilled cap to be a 
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dear old anybody’s grandmother. If any exception is to be made, it must be in favor of the last of the five, 
Monroe (No. 208), which —saving the unfinished hair, left with that peculiar bluish-gray hue, that gives the 
appearance of the dignified President’s being under the hands of a “ professor of the tonsorial art” for a shampoo 
— is well modelled and strongly colored, although somewhat crude and inharmonious in tone. There is in the 
collection a profile medallion of Jefferson (No. 211), in black and white, also belonging to Mr. Coolidge, which 
gives much more of the pronounced character of the man, and if by Stuart, of which we are a little incredulous, is 
exceedingly interesting as being so different from his usual manner and style. 

Before we leave the Presidents, we must say a word about the Washingtons, and only a word, for we 
have recorded our views upon them in another place. (See AMERICAN ART REvIEW for March, 1880, page 2109.) 
Here are the two most famous portraits near together, — the Athenzeum head (No. 201) and the Gibbs picture 
(No. 303), — and we think it will not take long for any one knowing Washington’s career to decide which portrait 
must be the true likeness and which one the ideal head. We must record in this place our great regret that the 
owner of what was “ the superb Gibbs picture of Washington ” should have allowed it to be subjected to any treat- 
ment for so-called restoration. In the first place its condition was so perfect that it needed nothing, not even a 
coat of varnish, and the Munich process, as it is styled, of exposing the canvas to cold alcoholic evaporation, has 
destroyed its mellowness and perfect unity, and rendered it hard and raw. At first sight we should not have recog- 
nized it for the same picture that we saw a year ago in the hands of Burt, the engraver ; it seems almost as if the 
delicate and beautiful half-tints had evaporated away. 

Two of the finest portraits in the collection are Counsellor Dunn (No. 215) and Mr. William Constable (No. 
295), the friend of Washington and partner of Robert Morris, which latter picture has been sent by its generous 
owner all the way from Lewis County, N.Y. They are treated in a more conventional manner than was 
Stuart’s wont, and remind one less of Stuart than of some of the English portrait-painters of his time, especially 
Romney, or perhaps Sir Henry Raeburn. They were both painted about the same period, 1796, and would be 
better if they did not have at present such heavy washes of varnish over them. A most attractive picture is No. 
213, the portrait of the celebrated Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis. The dignified and graceful pose and the delicate 
and pure coloring of this picture make it without doubt one of Stuart’s greatest successes. Of a similar quality, 
but not the equal of Mrs. Otis, is the portrait of Mrs. Perez Morton, called by her contemporaries the American 
Sappho ; and Mr. Mason, 1n his Léfe of Gilbert Stuart, reprints from the Portfolio of 1803 an Ode which she 
addressed to the painter on the completion of this picture. We transcribe the opening lines : — 

“ Stuart, thy portrait speaks with skill divine : 
Round the light Graces flows the waving line, 
Expression in its finest utterance lives, 


As when the charms of bashful youth retire ; 

Or patient plodding, and with wealth content, 
The man of commerce counts his cent per cent. 
°T is character that breathes, ’t is sou/ that twines 
Round the rich canvas, trac’d in living lines, 
Speaks in the face, as in the form display’d, 
Warms in the tint, and mellows in the shade.” 


And a new language to creation gives. 
Each varying trait the gifted artist shows, 
Wisdom majestic in his bending brows ; 
The warrior’s open front, his eye of fire, 


Mrs. Otis and Mrs. Morton as depicted here were certainly beautiful and attractive women. Madame Eliza- 
beth Coffin Amory (No. 245) and Rear-Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin (No. 246) are two strongly modelled, expressive, 
and well-painted heads. They belong to Mr. William Amory, as does also the portrait of Mr. Thomas Coffin 
Amory (No. 244), which has apparently been cleaned recently and retouched, and nearly ruined. There are a 
number of pictures in this Stuart Collection that assuredly are not as they were when they left the master’s hand ; 
that is, if they were ever under it. Notably, No. 287, Mr. John Callender, the same picture reproduced by photo- 
gravure for Mr. Mason’s book, and there stamped “Superb.” We doubt if Stuart ever saw this portrait, and we 
know that he never saw it painted as it now is. Another of the same stamp is No. 241, Mrs. Oliver Brewster ; 
and yet another, No. 254, Mrs. Eleanor Davis. Nos. 222, 283, 284, 285, and 301 are but a shade better, the 
last a portrait of the hero of Lake Erie. Nos. 225, 233, 235, 237, 238, 242, 243, 247, 248, 268, and 275 are 
also very inferior productions, and wholly unworthy of the brush of Gilbert Stuart. They may be reckoned, pos- 
sibly, among his “ pot-boilers,” together with others, only a degree better, in the Exhibition. 

To us, the most interesting works in this collection, and assuredly the most valuable as studies for the student, 
are the unfinished heads, mere sketches in color, of the mathematician, Bowditch ; the poet-painter, Allston ; 
the historian, Sparks ; and the peerless Webster. They each exhibit, as well as anything possibly can, Stuart’s 
method and manner of painting, —how he made the brush from the start do all the work, and how true he 
was to the axiom he was so fond of repeating, “There are no lines in nature.” These four heads should be 
reproduced, if there were any process that would reproduce them faithfuily, but there is none that can convey the 
color. There are other good pictures here worthy of attention. The portraits of General Knox (No. 257), Com- 
modore Hull (No. 261), Governor Brooks (No. 252), William Samuel Johnson (No. 272), Harrison Gray Otis 
(No. 212), Russell Sturgis (No. 306), the Rev. Dr. Kirkland (No. 240), Moses Brown (No. 271), Timothy Pick- 
ering (No. 231), General Cobb (No. 249), the Rev. Dr. Channing (No. 294), James Greenleaf (No. 277), as 
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fresh as the day it was painted, Mr. and Mrs. Paul Revere (Nos. 216 and 217), Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Eliot (Nos. 
308 and 309), and Mrs. Nathaniel Coffin (No. 259), all are possessed of noticeably strong qualities, either in 
modelling or color, with that palm which almost all of Stuart’s good work carries, —the true character and expres- 
sion of the person represented. 

A careful and critical examination of the pictures forming the collection of the works of Stuart now on exhibi- 
tion, painted, as the greater number of them were, after his fiftieth year, when he opened his studio in Boston, 
leaves upon the mind familiar with his earlier work the firm impression that the hand, even at that comparatively 
early age, had lost some of its cunning, and the eye suffered itself to become dim. We say this with the Stephen 
Jones and old John Adams, the Mrs. Otis and Mrs. Amory, fresh before us, and we are not unmindful either of the 
many fine things in the Exhibition. But take an equal number of his earlier works, those painted in Philadelphia 
and New York, and a greater uniformity of merit, a higher standard of excellence, will certainly be found. The 
pictures there are also in a better state ; several of those in the present collection are badly cracked, and many 
more have considerably faded ; then, again, some have a curious purplish hue, as, for instance, Bishop Cheverus 
(No. 251) and President Quincy (No. 256). In making these remarks, the saddest thought of all is that he could 
have done better if he would, for we have the proof of his ability in some of his latest work ; but he was a wayward 
child of genius, and he gave himself up too much to the bent of his inclination. 

The portrait of Stuart (No. 263), which forms the initial illustration to this article, is perhaps the only pen-and- 
ink sketch from his hand in existence. It belongs to Mr. J. M. Falconer, of Brooklyn, who has reproduced it in 
fac-simile with the needle, and has kindly allowed a reduced phototype copy to be made for our use. In addition 
to this sketch by himself, the collection is very properly supplemented by a miniature of the artist by Miss Good- 
ridge, and the striking head, painted but a year before Stuart’s death, by his pupil, John Neagle. Neagle’s picture 
has been chosen, very properly, for the frontispiece to the special handbook of the Exhibition of Portraits 
painted by Gilbert Stuart. ‘This Catalogue will remain, after the collection has been dispersed, a permanent 
memorial of inestimable value. The reason for this is that it is complemented by as nearly a complete list of all of 
Stuart’s works as could be made, arranged in alphabetical sequence, and numbered, excluding the Washingtons, 
from 1 to 685, with the present ownership and whereabouts of each picture. In addition, however, to the six 
hundred and eighty-five, the Museum has obtained, since the second edition of the Catalogue was issued, the loan 
of a portrait not included in the list, that of Mr. Samuel P. Gardner (No. 310), owned by Miss Georgina Lowell, 
of Boston. ‘To this, again, can be added three portraits mentioned by the Boston Transcript of Tuesday, July 
13th, 1880, in reviewing Mr. Mason’s book ;— Sir William Beechey, owned in New York ; a portrait in possession 
of Daniel Huntington, the artist ; and another in the loan collection of the Metropolitan Museum. By the bye, 
where is the head formerly owned by Elliott, the portrait-painter ? 

In concluding this review of the Stuart Collection, we must say a few words regarding a work which is not in 
the present Exhibition. It is the beautiful portrait that illustrates this article, and which has been etched from the 
original, with much nicety and feeling, by Mr. Stephen J. Ferris, of Philadelphia. It may be thought by some that 
in the plate there is a lack of modelling in certain portions of the face unusual in Stuart’s work, but all that is 
wanting is his dainty use of delicate tints which it is next to impossible for black and white to cope with. The ill- 
drawn arm is an improvement upon the original. The lady represented was one of Philadelphia’s celebrated beau- 
ties, Julianna, wife of Mr. Philip Nicklin and daughter of Chief Justice Benjamin Chew. The attractive features of a 
younger sister, Sophia, who became the wife of Mr. Henry Phillips, of Manchester, England, have also been handed 
down to the present generation by the pencil of Stuart; and Mr. Mason, in his book, gives also the name of 
Harriet, wife of Charles Carroll, Jr., but this we think is an error, as no one of Mrs. Carroll’s descendants has 
any knowledge of it. The portrait of Mrs. Nicklin, as also its companion, a fine head of Mr. Nicklin, was painted 
about 1795, when she was in her thirtieth year. She is seated in a red-velvet chair, attired in thin white muslin, 
with a sash of blue silk tied around her waist. The complexion is brilliant, the eyes deep blue, and the hair pow- 
dered. ‘The jewels she wears are pearls. A rich crimson curtain festooned behind a stone pillar, beyond which is 
the cloud-flecked sky, is the background to the picture. To the granddaughter of Mrs. Nicklin it is that we are 
indebted for the privilege of reproducing this choice early work of Gilbert Stuart. 
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THE SALON OF 1880. 





HERE was a time when the Salon occupied but little space 
at the Louvre. ‘To-day it more than fills the Palais de 
l’Industrie. ‘This simple fact sums up the history of our off- 
cial exhibitions. But, for all that, we shall be in no hurry to 
sigh with the alarmists, and to declaim about our decadence. 
If, in the hurly-burly of our annual shows, the growth of the 
mediocre is continually and increasingly rank and encroach- 
ing, it is not necessary to conclude that the sap of our art is 
fit only to grow the mediocre. At the opening of every Salon, 
voices trembling with emotion are heard to proclaim the de- 
cline of art. If that be so, art must have degenerated con- 
siderably within the last fifty years. But we cannot see that 
the time of Henner and of Meissonier, of Breton and of 
Géréme, is very much less brilliant than that of Guérin and of 
Girodet. 

The continually growing number of works exhibited pro- 
duces a mirage by which we must not allow ourselves to be 
misled. The Salon, originally reserved to the members of the 
Academy and a few of their pupils, has gradually come to 
admit all talents. Even if the jury, itself considerably divided 
by opinions, were not gradually led to relax its first severity, in 
the midst of the diverging schools and theories which surround 
it, the privileged admission of the artists who have received an 
award would of itself be sufficient considerably to increase, 
Cees Genk, easunenes Wenemy acces Rew. from year to year, the number of exhibitors. And how can it 
be possible for the jury to remain implacable, in view of the 
fact that among these works freed from all control there are 
often found those which ought to be the first to be rejected ? 
Hence this rising sea, whose waves af first sight seem to swallow up the works of the masters. 

The Salon, which in its infancy offered to the public only the delicately finished works of the doctors of paint- 
ing and sculpture, to-day spreads out, as in a gigantic show-window, the products of whoever is able to hold a 
palette or a modelling-stick. The Pleiades have become legion ; the sanctuary has been converted into a bazaar. 
Where formerly the masters only gave the measure of their value, every one is now at liberty to show off the 
samples of his wares. The refuse of the brush and the chisel is here mixed up with chefs-d’a@uvre. But even if 
it should be impossible to discover them at a glance, lost as they are in the crowd, the chefs-d’auvre, nevertheless, 
will not fail to assert their rank. And, furthermore, in spite of the over-indulgence which the jury seems to have 
practised, there are, after all, but a few little figures and pictures upon which art has not reflected something of the 
splendor of its rays. It does not follow, therefore, that the epoch of great works is past, because those we see are 
surrounded by productions of a low order. The jury, even if it should try again to exercise the utmost severity, 
would not be able to prevent this encroachment on the Salon. The benevolence with which it is reproached does 
not prove that art, because it is reflected by a multitude of canvases, has less splendor than at the time when its 
doors were not opened to the mediocre, since that would have been equivalent to opening them to the bad. But 
the continually growing encumbrance of the Salon, the disinclination of the masters to mix with the crowd, the 
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From the “ Catalogue Illustré du Salon.” 
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task of the jury, which becomes more and more impractica- 
ble, demonstrate to evidence that our system of admission 
and exhibition — perfect though it may have been when 
talent remained the privilege of a few in a few studios — 
becomes more difficult of application in proportion as the 
mass of artists increases in importance and in number. 

Nevertheless, official exhibitions are necessary. Art is in 
imminent danger of perishing when the opportunity of edu- 
cating the eye is not offered to the public ; and the public 
has too much to do to follow the private exhibitions. Hence, 
as the encumberment of the Salon shows, not that art is about 
to die from inanition, but that it is threatened with suffocation 
from plethora, the thing to do will be to find a new way out 
of the difficulty. M.'Turquet’s endeavors! have not yet been 
crowned with success: revolutionist that he believes himself 
to be, his tentative innovations have been of a naive sort. 

Gradually we shall be able to appreciate the advantages 
and the inconveniences of the reforms introduced by the 
quasi Minister of the Fine Arts. No trace is to be seen, for- 
tunately, of the famous “ sympathetic groups,” — O irony of 
names! ‘This idea, which at first aroused such a clamor, 
now enjoys eternal peace in the limbo assigned to abortive 
projects. As an offset, we see applied a happy idea: this is 
the classification of painters in four sections. The foreigners 
have their special gallery. Some of them complain, alleging 
that they exhibit at Paris simply for the purpose of being compared with the French painters ; but they forget 
that, to compare two canvases, it is not necessary that the frames should touch one another, and that it is necessary 
somehow or other to designate their works, if one is to be reminded of the fact that they are foreign. This cer- 
tainly was not the case formerly, — considering how all national characteristics are effaced now-a-days in the 
republic of art, — when they were intermingled with the French paintings. Another series of halls is made over to 
the painters who have not yet received an award, and whose works are therefore the only ones which must go 
before the jury. This is the lower college. If objection is made to this arrangement, it arises from the fact that the 
position of the painters who are exempt because they have obtained the smallest of medals or the most insignificant 
of honorable mentions, and of their neighbors who are hors concours because they have harvested all the official 
laurels, excepting or including the Cross of the Legion or the Medal of Honor, has not been sufficiently considered. 
The battalion of minors ought to understand that, if they are kept distinct from the veterans, it is done solely with 
a view to demonstrate beyond the possibility of cavil, either that every one ought to pass before the council of 
revision, — and would it not be cruel sometimes for an old hero to find himself declared incapable for service !— 
or that, the task of the jury having become altogether too delicate, it will be necessary to find some plan for the 
reception of works which will make it possible to do away with the jury. This division into four grand series com- 
prises the whole of the new arrangement. If it still brings face to face the most antipathetic styles and tempera- 
ments, if it allows them to burst upon one another in a horrid din of form and of color, it will at least put those 
who have the good-will upon the track of the true reforms to be accomplished, by shedding a few pale rays of light 
upon the actual situation. However mild this little coup d’état may be, it leaves room for great hopes for future 
Salons ; and, even if those who have brought it about should not have foreseen its immense bearings, we shall con- 
gratulate them upon it with all our heart. 

Hors Concours. — If, in the halls occupied. by the painters who have been most profusely medalled, there are 
to be found canvases which, had they been hung among the xon-exempts, would at least have brought the jury 
into the suspicion of being afflicted by ophthalmy, it is here also — and how could it be otherwise ?— that we find 
the works in which art is at its highest, inspiration the most pure, the play of lines and of colors the most brilliant 
and the most knowing. We shall pay our respects to these works in passing. Perhaps M. Georges Becker’s 
Christian Martyr would be among the number, if the artist did not seem to be tormented by I don’t know what 
sort of an itch to make a sensation by paradoxes of arrangement, wild fancies, and the affectation of an ultra- 
dramatic incoherence. And surely this thoroughly modern master, endowed with a powerful nature, and with an 
inborn knowledge of the palette, has no need to call in the bizarre to dazzle us with the magic of light and of color. 
How he can throw the air and the sun upon his canvas! His portrait of General de Gallifet is a miracle of relief, 
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By L. BONNAT. 


From the “ Catalogue Illustré du Salon.’’ 


1 See page 227 of this volume of the REVIEW for some account of the innovations proposed by M. Turquet. — EpITorR. 
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of coloring, and of movement. ‘Too 
much movement, even. This hap- 
hazard and somewhat loud negligence 
renders with almost too much want of 
reserve a distinguished officer, who is 
at the same time a man of the world. 
3ut that does not matter. M. Georges 


to) 
Becker is a magnificent painter, and if 
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he sometimes roils you, it is due to the 
fact that the straw under the feet of 
one whom you admire irritates you 
more than the beam in the eye of an 
indifferent person. 

M. Bouguereau does not sin by 
exuberance. Look at his /7Vaged/a- 
tion of Christ and his Young Girl 
defending herself against Love. 

—— A prayer and a madrigal. This mix- 
a ture of the sacred and the profane, — 
does it not make one think of the 
scented abbés of the century of hair- 
powder? The altar-piece and the bouquet for Chloris both smile with the same grace. Freshness everywhere, 
delicacy, prettiness : it is perfection itself. But do we find here the passion that speaks to the soul, the zaiveté 
that captivates, the grape-juice which ferments for the benefit of the years to come? If the professor could only 
forget himself, we might see in him the master. 

Here is Yod. ‘This is beyond doubt of all the figures in the Salon the one which is modelled with the most 
striking reality in the ambient air, which stands most boldly out of the light that surrounds it. Ribera and Carracci 
are present together in this creation of M. Bonnat. It is startling in its anatomical truthfulness, prodigious in 
chiaroscuro and modelling. But should not the patriarch appear to us enveloped in more mysterious tones, and 
should he not have more Michelangelesque proportions? In the case of a Biblical personage, is it acting the part 
of a truthful historian to reduce it to prose, and make it of the earth, earthy? The Bible believes in the super- 
human grandeur of the beings it evokes. We can no more lower them to our standard than we can the heros of 
Homer or of Shakespeare. Whether you take the Bible to be truth, or whether you take it to be fiction, as soon 
as you represent a Biblical personage, it is imperative that, if not the breath of Jehovah, at least the ray of severe 
and high poetry should have passed over its face. M. Bonnat has painted in a masterly manner a poor man sitting 
upon a heap of rotten straw. Nothing less, nothing more. To make a chef-d’auvre of this figure, it is not 
necessary to stamp it with a superhuman imprint: all that is needed is no longer to call it by the grand name of 
Job. By virtue of his surprising powers —I do not dare say of realism, on account of the abuse this word has been 
subjected to, but —of realizing, M. Bonnat takes a place in the first rank of the portrait-painters. While, from 
the point of view of abstract esthetics, his figure of Job is open to objections, like the Christ which he once painted 
for the Court of Assizes, the portrait of M. Grévy, simply conceived, sparkling with vitality, broadly painted, and 
modelled with a full brush in an harmonious scale, is a continuation of that excellent gallery in which has before 
been admired M. Thiers and Victor Hugo. M. Bonnat is not a religious painter, but his portraits proclaim him to 
be an historical painter every day in the year. 

After a retirement of several years, M. Gustave Moreau comes back to us with a H/elena and a Galathea. 
What bold austerity in the design of this master, and what opulence of the palette! In his works we divine pro- 
found meditations before the purest spirits of Greece, Florence, and Venice. But at such heights art often becomes 
an enigma to the crowd. The time has passed for sublime visions, and he who takes too bold a flight towards the 
empyrean of thought is followed by a very few admirers only. Hence the public of the Salon prefers the Phedra 
of M. Cabanel to the canvases of M. Moreau. It is no longer the severe and subtile hieratism of the rhapsodists 
which painting interprets here, but the grace and elegance of Euripides, which has already been brought to our 
doors by our Racinian education. All the smiling harmonies, all the discreet audacities, all the learned ingenuities 
of line and of color are reunited in this composition, which is the perfect type of the classical art of our epoch. 
M. Cabanel completes his contribution by a portrait, of that delicacy of touch which makes him the painter in 
ordinary to the women of the world. Of an entirely different character, M. Luminais, always true to the Gauls 
and the Franks, exhibits, together with a female Przsoner, about the possession of whom the victorious warriors are 
quarrelling, Les Enervés de Fumitges. Fury and action dominate in the first of these works ; the second, treated 
with a manliness of feeling and truth to nature which recall the best canvases of Jean-Paul Laurens, shows the sons 
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of Clovis II. abandoned in a boat on the 
Seine,! which stretches away off into the 
infinite under a sad gray sky. Not far 
from this picture we find M. Laurens, 
with a figure of Honorius, entitled Ze 
Lower Empire. The boy, seen full 
face, of bewildered mien, the diadem on 
his forehead, seated, or rather perched, 
upon an immense throne, panting under 
the weight of the sword and of the globe 








surmounted by a Victory, evidently sym- 
bolizes the degeneracy of the Old World 
at the moment when the unwieldy em- 
pire which Honorius inherited was about 
to crumble to pieces. M. Laurens loves 





to give a philosophical bearing to his 
compositions, and he has not failed this 
time. Nevertheless, the Lower Em- 
pire will perhaps leave behind a less 
powerful impression than several others 
of his paintings, such, for instance, as 
the Zrterdict or the Excommunication, so eloquent and yet so simple in their arrangement. In the work which 
M. Laurens sends us this year we find, indeed, the same philosophical mind, the same talent of bodying forth ; 
but, considered from a purely technical point of view, it must be admitted that, while the accessories are treated 
with a lively feeling of expressive verity, the head of the figure shows traces of heaviness and rudeness, which make 
one almost regret that the artist did not limit his contribution to the ravishingly blonde profile, resplendent of youth, 
which, in its small frame, is an all-sufficient lesson of life-like and solid painting. 

The most salient character of M. Bastien-Lepage is zazveté. When he employs it, as in his Season of 
October of last year, in a mood similar to that which inspires M. Jules Breton, he succeeds in making realism the 
reflector of charm, poetry, and grandeur. In the painting which he exhibits to-day his qualities attain the purest 
mysticism. Not a detail on this canvas — on which the light floats in the transparent air — but emanates from the 
direct study of nature. Yet, while Yoax of Arc, like the trees under which she dreams, and the little house which 
shuts out the horizon, is painted in a correct and agreeable scale, with that rigorous adhesion to truth which is in 
such favor to-day, the passionate emphasis, the style of the principal figure and of the shining apparitions, succeed 
in producing the ideal expression of Fra Angelico, of Masaccio, and of Filippo Lippi. A few more pictures like 
the Foax of Arc, a few more sincere painters like M. Bastien-Lepage, and what will become of this argument, 
the most potent which the admirers of the conventional can bring to bear against the young schools, — “ that art, 
supreme manifestation of intelligence, must not give way to tendencies which would abase it to the grossest pro- 
saism”? M. Bastien-Lepage is added to the number of those who have already returned a bold answer. 

M. Henner is another poet of the brush ; but his palette gives out quite a different harmony. It is the accord 
of warm velvety tones, the play of veiled forms, the concentration of effect, which in his works chant the hymn of 
mystery. This nymph, contemplating her own image as she rests with one knee on the enclosure of a Fountain, 
is an antique vision seen through the eternity of nature ; and about that blonde head, which takes possession of 
our sleep, we seem to see dancing, as we watch its rhythmic respiration, a silent and evanescent multitude of 
marvellous and laughing dreams. M. Puvis de Chavannes is the painter of exquisite thought. To become con- 
vinced of that, it is sufficient to muse before the immense decorative panel which he is preparing for the Museum 
of Amiens. This composition is at once an idyl and an epopee. It vibrates with emotion under grand and serene 
lines. It explains in the most elevated style its epigraph,— Laudus pro patria. The groups of women and 
children engaged in preparing the bread and the milk soup symbolize the fatherland which will some day have for 
its defenders the Young Picards exercising with the Lance, under the superintendence of one of their elders. 
Face to face with M. Puvis de Chavannes’s cartoon may be seen the Cazz of M. Ferdinand Cormon ;—a wild 
episode of the ‘‘ Legend of the Centuries”: the patriarch of evil marching at the head of his tribe across an arid 
country. This canvas, which bears the imprint of a profound character of horror, attests once more the dramatic 
feeling of the young painter of Brunxhilt, of Ravana, and of The Daughter of Fairus. M. Morot, whose 
Battle of Eaux-Sextiennes of last year showed him possessed of the powers of the colorist and the designer, 
did not deteriorate when he undertook to represent Zhe Good Samaritan in a less immense frame. This is a 





Les ENERVES DE JUMIEGES. 


By E. V. Lumrnals. 


From the ‘Catalogue Illustré du Salon.’’ 


1 They were thus abandoned, after having been hamstringed (ézervés), by order of their father, and in punishment of a revolt. 
Jumieges is a village on the Seine. — EDITOR. 
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group which sculpture might claim, on account of its compact 
arrangement, while its richness of tone and firmness of touch 
rank it with the works of energetic and luminous painting. 

M. Boulanger’s two great cartoons, Marriage and Father- 
‘and, like the panel by M. Cambon, A/civa and Roger, and 
M. Tony Robert-Fleury’s elegant and delicate plafond repre- 
senting French Sculpture, are clever compositions in the 
decorative style. The two scenes from the history of .S¢. 
Francis Xavier by M. Léon Glaize, M. Saintpierre’s For- 
tune, and the Arts, Letters, and Sciences in Antiquity ot 
M. Monchablon, — a brilliant colorist, who, in bringing together 
upon the same canvas the chefs-d’auvre and the grand figures 





of past ages, has hardly succeeded in avoiding some reminis- 
cences of the Apotheosis of Homer,—are sketches full of 
the best promise. And as we know by whom they are or- 
dered, we do not doubt but that they will be boldly carried 
out. The Oath, by M. Priou, in spite of a certain heaviness 
in the technical management ; M. Machard’s V¢s¢tation, in 
spite of its somewhat sombre coloring ; the grand allegorical 
canvases of M. Thirion; and the AVraculous Draught, 
which M. Lehoux has energetically painted in strong tonality, — 
give evidence of the fact that high art (a grande peinture) 
has not yet lost its vitality. M. Albert Maignan, intent on 
maintaining his rank among the historical painters, gives us 
Renaud of Bourgogne giving the Charter to Belfort, and 
icin iiiia Wika! Wiadiiitidia The Last Moments of Chlodobert. In its firm handling 
and its elevated scheme of color, this last canvas, full of senti- 
ment, reminds one strongly of the best works of Jean-Paul 
Laurens. 

If one did not belong to the friends of M. Wencker, one would pass by his strange Saud consulting the 
Witch. But an artist of his merit owes us prominent satisfaction. Fortunately, he compensates us for his great 
painting by a portrait full of charm and truthfulness, as M. Dupain has offset the hard features of his Death of 
Buzot and Pétion by a ravishing portrait of a child. M. Francois Laugée, to his Servant of the Poor, which 
lacks somewhat in freshness, adds a 7ramz, very frank in relief and in the mimicry of an action of that unwhole- 
some life which it seems audacious to reproduce after Murillo. 

















By J. P. LAURENS. 
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M. Debat-Ponsan introduces us to better company 
in his Door of the Louvre on St. Bartholomew's Day, a brilliantly colored canvas, painted in strong impasto, 
the dramatic impression produced by which would, however, be strengthened if the arrangement of lines were 
simpler, and if the aristocratic race character of the gentlemen and gentlewomen who pass in review before the 
corpses were rendered with more refinement. The Sa/ome of M. Humbert is also the work of a colorist ; but 
there is in this picture a certain brusqueness against which the artist must be on his guard, especially when he has 
to deal with flesh painting. 

The gay laugh of Anacreon, of Catullus, and of Horace, calls us away from these lugubrious subjects: it directs 
our attention to M. Perrault’s fresh Cupid Sleeping, and Cupid the Congueror, which latter, however, forces a 
young nymph into a position but little favorable to gracefulness ; to M. Parrot’s Sfr/zg, an harmonious figure 
painted in that artist’s discreet scale of color ; to the Cenxtaur and Nymph, a perhaps somewhat too sonorous 
canvas by M. Giacomotti, in which the principal figure would gain in charm by trying to be less seductive ; to M. 
Ranvier’s Bacchus and Ariadne; a free and easy Nymph, by M. Courtat ; and Psyche, by M. Auguste Glaize, 
accompanied by a portrait of very thorough execution. The every of M. Voillemot is of a delicious refinement, 
perhaps even over-refinement, like the Storm, in which M. Cot represents the heroes of Longus with too little of 
the zaiveté of peasant-life that belongs to them. But Longus was one of the “little masters,” and who knows 
whether we do not see Daphnis under a more primitive form than that of which he dreamed? There is less re- 
finement in M. James Bertrand’s /7ute Player, a Pompeian silhouette which has passed through Venice. The 
same artist sends us a Margaret at Church, in which harmoniously warm coloring is united with elegance of 
design and arrangement. 

It is impossible to avoid a painful contraction of the heart whenever, in the midst of such an exuberance of 
works signed by living artists, we meet with the last canvas of a painter whose brush has just been broken by death. 
This time it is a young man who is snatched away from us in his valiant and already brilliant career. Edouard 
Blanchard was one of the numerous talents who do honor to the studio of Cabanel. Quite young, in 1868, he 
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carried off the Prix de Rome, and four years later there 
was seen at the Salon a Courtesan, which brought him 
a medal of the second class, while at the Salon of 1874, 
to which he sent a Fferodéas and a Hylas borne 
away by the Nymphs, he received a first medal. In 
1878 he painted, with a thoroughly Titianesque splen- 
dor, a Court Fester devouring a half-nude woman 


with his eyes ; and, besides these, his masterly portraits ———S———— SS 
bore yearly witness to his talents. Our homage, which 
to-day takes the form of a last farewell, must be paid 


aneerecemntiannaitents ~amarittehe me niainssnanias—-s 


to a luminous and charming female portrait, thoroughly 
modern in character, and to a //vrancesca da Rimint, 
resplendent in the midst of the cloudy darkness in 
which Dante has condemned her to wander without 
repose. ‘The painter has finished his task! Will the 
work he accomplished be sufficient to preserve his 
name, or will his memory be effaced, like a hope not 
realized ? 

Let a true poet’s wing but touch the humblest 
being, and it becomes a figure never to be forgotten. 
Thus a poor child of the people, which went across the 
street one day, while things that it could not under- 
stand were being debated with too much heat and 
passion, has become an epic personage. M. Gervex is 
a modern who likes dramatic situations. The Souvenir 
of the Night of the Fourth offers, under a familiar 
guise, a mournfully human scene, which seems to have 
captivated his thoughts. His impassioned canvas gives 
a soul to realism, and lights it with a ray of dreamy 
poetry. M. Roll, whose dishevelled Lacchantes last pa 
year chanted an impetuous dithyramb, to-day recites 
to us the epopee of misery. His A/ners’ Strike, by 
reason of the forcible and truthful character which he 
succeeded in imparting to it, becomes a page of con- anaes Sy i. Chee, Peete ee ee” 
temporaneous history. While M. Lucien Mélingue’s M/ara¢ meditating in bed is striking in idea as well as in 
expression, M. Hector Leroux’s School of Vestals and Vestal fallen Asleep exemplify the search for serenity of 
line and measured arrangement. M. Comte, who lavishes the resources of his palette on Francis J. “ ringing” 
Carps at Fontainebleau, leads us into the domain of genre painting. 

M. Adrien Moreau is a charming story-teller, as well as an ingenious composer. How cleverly he can let you 
into the most unimportant secrets, and can make you understand the most fugitive emotions of his lively and 
thoughtful little personages! With what expression does he animate them, and how easily does he group them in 
rooms most marvellously decorated! His dazzling color, his precise and correct touch, give them a wonderful 
relief. It is not surprising, therefore, that the visitors crowd around his Rest, which shows us a lady and a cavalier 
reposing in the shade of a cool and perfumed glen, whose chit-chat one seems to hear, or before the Cextenarian, 


who is being toasted by the same company which the Si/ver Wedding assembled in joyful revelry at the last 
Salon. 


THE FOUNTAIN. 
By J. J. HENNER. 


M. Toudouze also lavishes the charms of light upon his Rural Festévity, in which a number of musicians, 
dressed in the costume of the time of Francis I., are playing a roundelay for a party of ladies and gentlemen, who 
are enjoying the dance after a repast on the greensward. Silvery color, elegance and repose of design give a thor- 
oughly decorative value to M. Louis Leloir’s Fishing ; and in the AM/zxwet which M. Jacquet executes with 
people of the century of Boucher and Watteau we find brilliancy of conception joined to that of the palette. 
Upon the fantastic and comic world of the same period M. Monginot has also drawn for his Péerrot galant, 
which he has sent in company with a masterly still-life, a A/assacre of wild birds, a mass of beaks, feet, and 
feathers, fresh from the bag of some practised hunter. There are warm tints in the Géorgione of M. Schutzen- 
berger, in the Circassian in the Harem, whose palpitating flesh M. Clement has painted, and in the two can- 
vases by M. Brillouin, Soxgs and Refose, in which he has grouped peasants of the Abruzzi under the blue sky. 
M. Worms, always a true observer of the manners and types of Spain, takes us into a faééo full of sunlight, where 
the contending parties themselves are making an argument Before the Alcalde. The Flowers of Nice, which 
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a smiling lady is smelling, attest not only the virtuosity of 
M. Saintin, but also the celerity of the messagerZes. 
Another modern scene : 





at the Sea-.Szde, two ladies 
on horseback, attended by their groom, make farewell sig- 
nals to a boat which is sailing away under a gray sky. To 
this harmonious canvas, full of frank brushwork, M. Lewis 
Brown adds a spirited composition of an Officer attacked 
by Pandours. M. Lematte, in a picture painted in a 
mysterious scale of color, with a profound knowledge of 
arrangement and expression, disposes a terrified crowd, 
addressing Prayers to St. Fanuarius, at the foot of 
Mount Vesuvius, which is belching forth clouds of ashes. 
The true and vigorous form which modern genius has 
given to the eclogue will always be looked upon as one of its 
best creations. With M. Jules Breton rustic poetry becomes, 
indeed, the poetry of fruitful and all-embracing nature. 
Every one of his pictures is a hymn to earthly life and to 
the infinite. His offering at this year’s Salon, Avene, 
will be counted among his best studied and most feeling 
works, and that is equivalent to saying among the master- 
works of contemporaneous art. On a plain already en- 
veloped in twilight some women, seen in the distance, are 
about to finish their day’s labor, while three others, in the 
foreground, who have made more haste, repose at full length 





upon the soil, or stretch their tired limbs. There is nothing 
else to add dramatic interest to this scene. But the cool 





RETURN FROM FISHING AT Low TIDE. 


and transparent vapors floating in the darkening atmosphere, 
By F. A. A. FEYEN-PERRIN. 

a Sanne and the last gleams of day reddening the horizon, carry our 
thoughts into the depths of space, while the stamp with 


which their rustic life has stigmatized the figures before our eyes — their elementary and rude character — binds 
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them with a mysterious tie to the earth, which seems to animate them by the infusion of its own unconscious soul. 
And we comprehend, as Plutarch would have said, that the great god Pan is not dead. — There is something of the 
character of Jules Breton, and yet at the same time a feeling of marked individuality and an exquisite sense of 
nature, in the young, careless peasant-girl whom M. Delobbe has surprised Ox the A/eadow, vaguely dreaming 
and playing with the end of a blade of grass which she is munching with her teeth. M. Jundt is an Alsatian who 
loves his country. In his Zaymaker and The Bride’s Return he finds sufficient material to recount the simple 
manners of a patriarchal race and to reproduce the pervading charm of quiet landscapes. M. Feyen-Perrin, 
again, with all the magic of truth, envelops in fluid air and silvery light the flat shore of Cancale at low tide, over 
which a long line of women, barefooted and short-skirted, is wending its way as they Return from Fishing. — 
Before the landscapes of M. Emile Breton, so full of movement, one seems to breathe the strong exhalations of 
forests and meadows. Here we have a village of Artois covered up by the snows of winter: a flock of ravens 
scatters its black spots over the retreating plain of Sow, and throughout the vapors of a wild sky ; the bare boughs 
of the trees are clashed against each other by the north wind, which is charged with the perfume of mosses and 
humid bark, Further on the powerful palette of the artist has fixed another impression. Threatening clouds roll 
along Before the Storm, and are massed together in infinite space. M. Guillemet’s attention is arrested by 7he 
Old Dock at Bercy, in which he finds the revelation of vibrating harmonies, which he transmits to us with a 
vigorous brush. Still another poet of Parisian landscape, 





M. Yon, who envelops in the half-tints of winter the 
frozen Canal of La Villette, but who loves also the richness of vegetation and valleys gilded by the sun, as shown 
in his view of Zs/e -Zes- Villenoy, a corner of the valley of the Marne. With a profound feeling of the melancholy 
of autumn, M. Karl Daubigny paints his F7a/7 of Leaves, and shows us a river which carries, no one knows 
whither, the spoil of the great mourning trees. ‘The swallows fly well through the air, as they touch the quiet water 
under the brush of M. Zuber. With M. Herpin we discover, from the foot of Chdteau - Gaillard, the Andelys, 
which are lost in the distance. The Grand’ Route and the Evening of M. Frangais are canvases full of truth 
and yet of magic, like the October Night and the Libero of M. Eugéne Lavieille, and the peaceful solitudes in 
which M. Rapin and M. Hanoteau abandon themselves to their dreams. — M. Gustave Doré is more skilled in the 
Jéeries of the brush than any one else. The vivid electric lights of the imagination have often flashed forth from 
his canvases in striking visions. Who has not dreamed —to call to mind only one of his strange creations — before 
this deserted circus, above which, in the stillness of night, floats a luminous choir of archangels? No work, per- 
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haps, produces a more mysterious and more profound impression. It is because the supernatural world is that 
world in which the thoughts of M. Doré are most at home. Sometimes the painter also undertakes to translate the 
beauty of reality in its resplendent grandeur, and, as in the present case, abandons himself to the emotions called 
up by the sublime harmonies of the ocean. But the ocean carries its magic within itself, as it is an expression of 
immensity. He who seeks it beyond the truth belittles it. Hence the painter of the Dawz and of Lock - Corron, 
in spite of the resources of his palette, fills our eyes and our souls less powerfully with the grand poetry of the sea, 
than does M. Pelouse with his simple and correct scale of color in his Rocky Bank, or M. Lansyer with his 
Luysant, M. Courdouan with Hvenx/ng and the Shore of L’ Argentiére, or M. Flahault with the Pond of 
Mortuailles and a view of Le Cro/sic.— M. Salomé, who shows himself a charming portraitist in the relief which 
he has given to an interesting female figure, is seen as a master of landscape in the melancholy character impressed 
a grave-yard and the white walls of a convent, which are only made more lugubrious by the 
caressing play of the sunlight. M. Bonvin is a painter of interiors and a painter of figures, all in one, in a Church 
Corner with kneeling nuns and a rustic beggar. — ‘The hot waves of the light of the Orient are poured out by 
M. Guillaumet over Zhe Palanguins of Laghouat, whose red coverings shine upon the plain of sand like flowers 
of rubies blooming in a house of topaz and gold. Similarly, the Z?amparts of Tauris and the Rock of Vann of 
M. Jules Laurens, the //azz of Thebes and the Quarries of Silsil’s of M. Francois Lehoux, the Soxs of the 
Pasha and the Few of Tangier of M. Dehodencq, are lighted by a dazzling sheen under the darting rays of the 
sun. — M. Vayson uses minute and exact touches to paint his Cattle going to Pasture, while M. Hermann-Léon 
prefers an energetic treatment in his /e/ay of Dog's, ready to bark and to run. Which of the two is right, — 
M. Vollon, who broadly models, in a deep and warm scale, a Pumpkin, escorted by a pot and a brass pan, or 
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M. Desgoffe, who gives us a carefully and microscopically drawn Gothic reliquary, surrounded by draperies and by 
flowers which reflect their bright colors in the transparencies of a crystal cup? They are both right, since both — 
the latter by his unimpeachable style, the former by his masterly amplitude — succeed in awakening an harmonious 
and vigorous symphony of lines and colors. M. Parisy also carries a W2/d Duck, and a mass of flowers and comesti- 
bles, brought together for some Festal Day, to the point of illusion. Under the title Art, War, and Religion, 
M. Bergeret paints in a velvety light a missal, some armor, and an aéguzére, which experts attribute to Benvenuto 
Cellini, or—to Meurice. His Feast for Flies is a lot of golden-yellow plums (ezzes - Claude), heaped up in 
anticipation of Gargantuesque sweetmeats to come. ‘To see this avalanche of fruit is sufficient to make one’s 
mouth water. How juicy they are, how sweet smelling, how savory! Those who seek art — without finding it — 
in the hyperborean regions of the conventional, or in ultra-lunary altitudes, may learn before these prunes what 
marvels a true painter can make his palette give forth by the mere reproduction of the image of a ripe fruit. 

We have already, in passing, admired some of the portraits which show the impress of a master hand. The 
list is far from being exhausted, as in our time, in which art draws its best forces from the contemplation of truth, 
it is never as free within its domain as when its road seems most narrowed by the necessity of following nature. It 
is simply truth, therefore, which M. Carolus Duran is in search of, and it enables him to work wonders of model- 
ling, of subtlety, of vivid expression, and of color, in his portrait of a lady, in which the relief is so marvellous, as 
well as in his portrait of a child, in which the whole scale of red is brought into harmonious consonance. It has 
also pleased M. Cot to paint a child in a lurid atmosphere of brilliant ruddy tints ; but, however perfect in itself 
his work may be, by the side of M. Carolus Duran’s canvas it seems afflicted with dryness, with frigidity and hard- 
ness. There is great charm in the female figures exhibited by MM. Jacquet, Jules Goupil, Charles Ronot, Emile 
Lévy, Raphael Collin, Voillemot, and Jules Lefebvre, the last of whom has also been very successful in painting the 
profile of a centenary. M. Lecomte Dunouy sends portraits of a lady and a gentleman ; that of the lady is inter- 
esting, that of the gentleman is admitted for the sake of the medals received by the painter in former years. 
Without troubling ourselves about the sitter, is this fortunate for the painter? If M. Gigoux were not privileged 
to be admitted, the jury, no doubt, would have found his graceful profile of a little girl too slovenly in execution to 
be accepted ; and this would have been cause of regret to the visitors of the Salon. Among the male portraits the 
more or less celebrated figures of the political world are to be seen in respectable numbers. Some of these portraits 
will remain achievements, and we shall have to add several names to the gallery we began some time ago. Thus 
M. Feyen-Perrin, in painting M. Lepére, employs all the resources of an harmonious and temperate palette ; M. 
Bastien-Lepage finds a rapid and delicate brush with which to represent M. Andrieux ; M. Bin gives to M. Clémenceau 
an animated and expressive physiognomy ; and, while M. Baudry most truthfully models the portrait of the sculptor 
Guillaume, M. Duez energetically, and in a rich scale of color, plasters the figure of his friend Ulysse Butin, himself 
engaged on a canvas before the immensity of the sea, which both of them know so well. 
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|'HIS beautiful and carefully illustrated volume of 
| 163 pages is the first fruits of the work of a 
society which gives fair promise, if properly 
supported by the public, of accomplishing at 
least two most important results. The first is the investi- 
gation and illustration of the fast disappearing traces of 
the primitive inhabitants of this continent, a field of labor 
not merely interesting to the professed antiquary, but one 
which appeals directly to the sympathies of all students of 
history. In this direction, the paper by the Hon. Lewis 
H. Morgan, the most competent authority in this country on 
pre-historic subjects, upon 7he System of House-building 
practised by the Aboriginal Races of America, and on the 
Inferences to be drawn from it in regard to their Social 
Condition and Mode of Living, is a very valuable contribu- 
tion to knowledge. 





It will tend to clear up the preposter- 
ous ideas prevalent in regard to the high degree of civiliza- 
tion attained by the Aztec race at the time of the discovery 
of this country, founded upon the exaggerated statements 
of the old Spanish chroniclers, and confirmed by the 
misconceptions of the late Mr. John L. Stephens as to the 
character of the ruins visited by him in Central America. 
Such views have been hitherto the opprobrium of arche- 
ology in the United States; and it is to the further eluci- 
dation of this interesting subject that the future researches 
of the Institute are to be directed. We sincerely trust 
that a generous response may be made by the lovers of 
antiquity to the appeal put forth by the society for the 
means necessary to pursue these and other similar investi- 
gations. A preliminary expedition is to be sent out at 
once to study the social organization, usages, and customs 
of the Pueblo Indians of Arizona and New Mexico, as 





well as their peculiar architecture and antiquities. They 
are believed to be the direct descendants of the inhabitants 
of the country at the time of the Spanish conquest, and it is 
hoped that in this way much light may be shed upon the 
pre-Columban history of America. This work has been 
already too long delayed, since modern civilization, with its 
railroads, is making rapid strides towards this last fastness 
of ancient tradition. 

But art-students, as such, will probably be most inter- 
ested in the endeavors already made, and to be made, by 
the society to add to our knowledge of classical antiquities, 
and especially of early Greek architecture. The prelimi- 
nary reconnoissance (if we may be allowed to call it so) of 
the society’s agent, Mr. Clarke, in his adventurous voyage 
down the Danube, through the famous Iron Gate, and, via 
the Euxine, the Thracian Bosporus, and the Hellespont, 
into the North A-gean, is replete with interest and infor- 
mation, and gives earnest of the valuable work that we 
trust may be achieved by him in the coming season. 
Especially fresh and interesting is the description of the 
island of Samothrake, the seat of the mysterious worship of 
the dread Cabiri, and of the present condition of the ruins 
of the city of Assos, situated not far from the site of ancient 
Troy. Here it is that we hope the society will conclude 
to commence its work of systematic exploration upon 
‘*classic ground.” Colonel Leake thinks that the ruins of 
Assos give perhaps the most perfect idea of a Greek city 
that anywhere exists. Here too is an important problem 
to be solved in determining, if possible, the date of con- 
struction of the archaic Doric temple, now entirely over- 
thrown, which gave celebrity to the city, and in establish- 
ing conclusively the plan upon which it was built. The 
sculptured reliefs of its architrave and metopes, brought 
to France by Texier in 1837, are among the most valuable 
relics of early Greek art now preserved in the Louvre. 
From the report of Mr. Clarke we have good grounds for 
believing that excavations upon this spot would yield most 
important results. He says: “Assos is one of the very 
few sites of a flourishing city of Greek antiquity where the 
earth has not been in the least overturned in the search 
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for relics, . . and all that has been brought from it has 
been taken from the surface.” Additional remains of the 
sculptured decorations of the temple may well be hoped 
for, while the many fragments of ancient painted vases 
which lie strewn about warrant the probability of finding 
in the graves valuable works of Greek keramic art. There 
are also numerous examples of ancient sarcophagi to be 
seen here, though they do not appear to be made of the 
“ flesh-consuming” stone, peculiar to Assos, which has 
given the name to this description of tomb. If, then, 
the society will begin its explorations here, we think that 
works of antiquity can surely be found, and we believe 
it to be perfectly feasible to obtain from the Turkish gov- 
ernment a firman, not only to dig, but to carry off what 
may be discovered. Under these circumstances may we 
not venture to hope that the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
as well as the Metropolitan Museum of New York, may 
soon be enriched with some valuable relics of genuine 
Greek art? 

The remaining work executed under the auspices of the 
Institute during the past year was the investigation by 
Mr. Stillman of a supposed unknown Etruscan city upon 
Monte Leone, in the province of Grosseto, in the Tuscan 
Maremma. This also has resulted in a real contribution to 
knowledge, and is of itself sufficient to signalize the début 
of the youngest of the archzological sisterhood. Although 
a new city has not been discovered, yet some unique de- 
fensive works upon a grand scale have been brought to 
light, which are very clearly shown by the accompanying 
map. A double line of wall, separated by a space vary- 
ing in width up to half a mile, runs for a distance of 
about eight miles across the neck of what was once a 
peninsula inclosed between the river Ombrone on the 
south and the Brune on the north, on which Monte Leone 
is situated. The plain on which the city of Grosseto now 
stands is a recent alluvial deposit of these two rivers, and 
the sea once washed the western slope of the whole moun- 
tain range. The walls run through almost impenetrable 
thickets, so that it was impossible to follow their course 
throughout their entire length. In one portion, where the 
original width was preserved, it measured about ten feet, 
and the height was fully as much, or even more. The 
stones of which the wall was built were of all sizes, the 
largest weighing as much as two tons, and they were 
laid in no regular order. We think this investigation 
tends to shed some light upon the obscure and vexed 
question of the origin of the Etruscans. After all the 
efforts of recent scholarship this problem does not seem to 
have received any better solution than the one given by 
the Romans, that they were a colony of Lydians, coming 
by sea and landing on the coast of Tuscany. May not 
this site at the mouth of the river Umbro mark the spot 
of the original disembarkation of the adventurous settlers, 
and be the remains of their first system of defence against 
the neighboring aborigines? The whole work is much 
ruder in style, and in a more ruined condition than are 
the walls of the Etruscan city of Rusella, which stands 
between it and the ancient sea line, and to which it serves 
as a kind of outwork. May it not have been allowed to 
fall into decay after Rusellz and the other important cities 
of the Etruscan League had been built, with solid and well- 
constructed walls. and after the Etruscan power had be- 
come so firmly established as no longer to require such a 
primitive system of fortification? Mr. Stillman thinks it 
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was the work of a colony of the ancient Umbri; but 
archeologists generally, we believe, hold the opinion that 
the Umbri were an early Italian race, who penetrated into 
the peninsula from the north, coming by land from West- 
ern Asia. We await with some impatience the conclusions 
that European scholars may draw in regard to this Trans- 
atlantic contribution to their special studies, and in the 
mean time we cordially recommend the new society and its 
labors to the favorable consideration of our scholars and 
art-lovers. 

HENRY W. HAYNES. 


Essays ON ART AND ARCHAOLOGY. By CHARLES 
Fromas Newrox, C.3., Pa. dD. D. CL. LL. B.. 
Keeper of Greek and Roman Antiquities at the British 
Museum; Corresponding Member of the French Insti- 
tute; and Hon. Fellow of Worcester College, Oxford. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 1880. 472 pp. 


SS aa this volume, the learned and accomplished 
1 FFL) keeper of the most precious collection of Greek 
7 4) and Roman antiquities in the world has brought 
together eleven essays of various dates, ranging 
over a period of thirty years. As he has revised the 
earlier in the light of modern archeology, they equal the 
later in freshness and interest, and together form an 
almost complete history of the discoveries made during a 
period which has been distinguished more than any other 
for the richness and variety of its contributions to our 
knowledge of the past. When we Jook back to the time 
before excavations had been made at Halikarnassos, 
Ephesos, Mykenai, Cyprus, Hissarlik, Olympia, Panti- 
kapaion, Knidos, Priene, Branchidai, etc., and compare it 
with the present, which they have enriched with so many 
marbles, gems, coins, gold ornaments, and inscriptions, we 
feel how great a gain has been made; or if we contrast 
the position of modern archeologists with that of the 
illustrious Winckelmann, for example, whose attainments, 
considering his scant means of knowledge, seem little 
short of miraculous, we feel how inestimable are the op- 
portunities for study and comparison now enjoyed. 

These Essays furnish the strongest evidence of their 
value to one whose life is devoted to the study of the past, 
and as we find that in them hardly any of the still vexed 
questions relating to antique art and archeology have been 
passed over, their collective value is very great to the stu- 
dent, who, whether he finds reason to alter his opinions or 
not from what Mr. Newton has to say, will gain greatly by 
becoming acquainted with those of one of the most com- 
petent authorities of the day. 

On opening the book we turned with eager interest to 
the sixth Essay, upon Dr. Schliemann’s discoveries at My- 
kenai, being anxious to know whether Mr. Newton re- 
garded the objects found in the tombs of the Akropolis as 
pre-Homeric, or, like the distinguished Russian archeol- 
ogist, Stephani, was inclined to consider them to be the 
work of barbarians of the third and fourth centuries of the 
Christian era. To this question we found no undecided 
answer upon the 292d page, in the following words: “ We 
therefore (for reasons previously given) do not hesitate to 
state our opinion that, viewed in relation to the descrip- 
tions in Homer, the art of Mycenae seems of a pre- 
Homeric period; viewed again in relation to the best 
extant works of the Greco-Pheenician period (when the 
slow and painful advance of Greek art from its first rude 
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efforts was interrupted by a foreign influence), this My- | 
cenzan art is certainly very much ruder and earlier in | 
style, whatever may be its date.” “From a comparison 
with extant remains found on other ancient sites,” adds 
Mr. Newton (page 294), “we are led to infer that the con- 
tents of the Mycenzan tombs belong to the most remote 
period to which we can venture to ascribe any Greek an- 
tiquities as yet known to us.” The approximate date 
given on the same page for the antiquities of Mykenai and 
lalysos, between which a close resemblance is pointed out 
by Mr. Newton, is the eleventh century B.c. 


Having 
argued in favor of their great antiquity, our author then 
says, if we admit, (1.) that there was once a powerful 
Achean dynasty at Mykenai, which is represented in 
mythic tradition by the names of Atreus, Thyestes, and 
Agamemnon ; (2.) that it lost its ascendency after the return 
of the Herakleidz (B. C. 1104 or 1048); (3.) that the Treas- 
uries and the Lion’s Gate were erected during the period 
of Achzan supremacy; (4.) that the tombs in question 
are, from the amount of treasure found in them, royal 
tombs; and (5.) not later in date than the termination of 
the Achzan dynasty, after which no kings are known to 
have reigned at Mykenai, “ have we any reasonable ground 
for supposing that the tombs found by Dr. Schliemann are 
those which Pausanias believed to contain the remains 
of Agamemnon and his companions?” This statement, 
says Mr. Newton with much force (page 297), ‘‘ would lead 
us to expect that royal tombs might be found within the 
Akropolis; search has been made, and tombs containing 


a treasure worthy of the ruler of Mycenz ‘the Golden’ 


have been found. The coincidence seems almost too per- 
fect to be true.” The objections which may be brought 


against its value as evidence are frankly stated by Mr. | 
Newton, who concludes by saying that “ nothing short of 
a thorough exploration of the Akropolis can give a satis- 
factory answer to this question.” Stephani finds it in the 
tombs of Southern Russia. He cites certain gold masks of 
the third century of our era found at Kertch, the ancient 
Pantikapaion, and at Olbia, which resemble those found in 
the Mykenaian graves, and argues that, as such masks 
have been found nowhere else, and as the custom of cover- 
ing the faces of the dead with gold masks was not adopted 
by the Greeks until the third century after Christ, both 
are of barbarian workmanship, and that those of Mykenai 
owe their presence in its tombs to the Heruli and the fol- 
lowers of Alaric, who successively overran the districts of 
Argos and Corinth in A.D. 267 and 395. 


Had these 
and other treasures been in these tombs when Mummius 
destroyed Corinth (146 B.C.), and a systematic plundering 
of tombs near that city and in the neighborhood of Argos 
took place, he thinks they could not have escaped. And 
yet why not the Mykenaian tombs as well as those of the 
Kimmerian Bosporos, where the invaders of the Peloponne- 
sos left behind them far greater treasures when they turned 
their backs upon the Sea of Azof? Both Stephani and 
Mr. Newton assign the fourth century B. c. as the date of 
those matchless specimens of Greek jewelry, metallurgy, 
and fictile art which now form the glory of the Museum at 
St. Petersburgh. What they are we learn from Mr. 
Newton’s ninth Essay, from the Antiguités du Bosphore 
Cimmerion, and the Comptes Rendus of the Archeological 
Society at St. Petersburgh. From this latter work we 
have a tracing before us of the magnificent silver amphora 
described by Mr. Newton at page 381, and characterized | 
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as certainly “the finest extant specimen of Greek repoussé 
work in silver.” The frieze to which he refers as teaching 
us “ most curious details respecting the type and costume of 
the Scythians, and their breed of horses,” shows a race of 
horses similar to those of the modern Cossacks, of men in 
every respect like their descendants, and a system of horse 
training closely analogous to that of the celebrated Rarey. 
Of Essays No. 7, upon General di Cesnola’s “ Researches 
in Cyprus,” and No. 8, “ The Discoveries at Olympia,” we 
shall not here speak, as the first are familiar to all through 
the General’s own book, as well as through many review 
and newspaper articles, and the second has been lately dis- 
cussed at length in the pages of this REVIEW. We may, 
however, pause to say, that in them, as in the remaining 
Essays here collected, Mr. Newton proves by his compre- 
hensive views the great advantage of his position as Keeper 
of the Antiquities at the British Museum. Living in the 
midst of treasures of every sort, gathered from all parts of 
the ancient world, he is equally familiar with gems, coins, 
marbles, and metal work, and, being able to study these 
varied art products in undoubted originals, he can sur- 
vey the whole field, and draw conclusions in particular 
cases which could only be arrived at by an encyclopedic 
knowledge. He is thus at his best in the opening Essay, 
on the Study of Archzology, and in that which follows it, — 
a letter upon the Collections in the British Museum, writ- 
ten many years ago to the Chairman of the Select Commit- 
tee of the National Gallery, against the scheme of forming 
a new museum of art out of the finest specimens of that 
collection and of the department of Antiquities at the 
British Museum. Passing in review the antiquities of the 
Egyptians, Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans, he shows most 
conclusively “that, in the case of each race, the historical 
and esthetic interest of their antiquities may be best ap- 
preciated by arranging the whole of the objects in one 
collection, not by dispersing and subdividing them.” The 
present projects, already in process of being carried out by 
the addition of new halls and galleries to the Museum, in 
which precious objects long hidden for want of space for 
exhibition can be shown, and others rearranged, show 
that Mr. Newton’s wise views have prevailed, a conclusion 
which must give him unmixed satisfaction. 


CHARLES C. PERKINS. 
—@— 


THE KERAMIC ART. 


HANDBOOK OF POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, or History of 
those Arts from the Earliest Period. By HODDER M. 
WestroppP, Author of Handbook of Archeology, Man- 
ual of Precious Stones, etc. With numerous IIlustra- 
tions. New York: R. Worthington. xiv+ 4171 pp. 
12mo. [1880.] 


mm) HIS little work with an ambitious title and an 
American imprint, without date, is from the 
press of Spottiswoode & Co., London. The 
printing and illustrations are excellent, and 
the book is pretty and readable, but is superficial and un- 
duly brief. Much information is given in a small compass, 
but the condensation is largely the result of omission of 
important matter inseparable from a history of the potter’s 
art. We thus fail to find in this work a realization of the 
promise of the title. 

The author announces in the Preface that the ground- 
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work of the treatise is a lecture which he has been induced 
to extend by extracting freely from the best writers on 
keramics. It is thus confessedly a compilation, but we 
regret that proper references to the authorities whose work 
has been so freely used are rarely given. For example, in 
the notices of the early-established porcelain works of 
England, whole sentences occur taken verbatim from the 
excellent annotated catalogue, by Reeks and Rudler, of 
the collection in the Jermyn Street Museum of Economic 
Geology, London, without so much as a mention of the 
catalogue or its authors. This is the more surprising as, 
since the time of the first edition of the catalogue by the 
late Sir Henry de la Beche, it has been a valuable mine of 
information regarding British potteries, and is deserving 
of special mention in a handbook of pottery. The litera- 
ture of the art is, however, generally ignored. 

The author treats of the manufacture of pottery and 
porcelain as two distinct arts, as indicated by the title of 
the book and by the subdivision of the text. It is true 
that the alliterative phrase ‘‘pottery and porcelain” is 
convenient, and serves to convey the idea of two classes 
of pottery, the one common and earthy, and the other por- 
cellaneous, but these products pass by insensible grada- 
tions from the earthy to the vitreous, and are all products 
of ove art. Pots for ordinary use may be made of porce- 
lain, and, if the materials are abundant, may be quite as 
cheap as a more earthy and opaque mixture. A want of 
chemical knowledge is also shown in many places. On 
page 132 pdle tendre is described as a “ purely chemical 
composition, a vitreous paste,” a description which is 
equally applicable to paéte dure, or to any porcelain, all be- 
ing vitreous pastes, and all—as well as faience, glazes, 
and enamels — being chemical compounds. 

Too little space is given to notices of the wonderfully 
beautiful pottery of the present time, British and Conti- 
nental. Some of the more important advances made in 
the manufacture of decorative pottery are barely men- 
tioned. The beautiful and varied artistic stone-ware of the 
Doultons is dismissed in a single sentence. The unri- 
valled work of Solon in péte-sur-pdte fares scarcely better, 
and is mentioned as a “new style of decoration,” whereas 
itis an ancient Chinese method of ornamentation which 
has long been in use at Sévres, and by Solon before the 
Franco-German war. 

The want of exactness and thorough work is the great 
blemish of this little book, even regarding it as merely an 
entertaining glance at the history of the most ancient, 
diversified, and zsthetic of the arts. 

W. P. BLAKE. 


——e—— 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


AMERICAN. 


7 R. T. H. BARTLETT, who begins a short sketch 
of the life and works of Dr. William Rimmer in 
this number of the REvIEw, proposes to write a 
more detailed essay on the same subject, which 
is to be published by Messrs. James R. Osgood & Co., of 
Boston. The volume will be illustrated by about twenty 
heliotype plates from the works of the deceased, and there 
will also be some reproductions of works by Millet, Barye, 
Blake, and Hunt,,added for purposes of comparison. Mr. 
Bartlett requests all those who have information of any 
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kind whatsoever concerning Dr. Rimmer to communicate 
with him at his studio, 394 Federal Street, Boston. 

Messrs. D. LotHrop & Co., of Boston, announce a 
second series of Mr. S. G. W. Benjamin’s Our American 
Artists. 

Mr. GeEorGE A. BATES, of the Naturalists’ Bureau, 
Salem, Mass., announces as in preparation, Archeological 
Remains and Ancient Pottery of Southern Missouri, by 
Prof. W. B. Potter and Dr. Edward Evers. This treatise, 
which will be illustrated by twenty-nine plates, is the first 
of a series to be published under the auspices of the Ar- 
cheological Section of the St. Louis Academy of Science. 

Miss M. LouIsE MCLAUGHLIN’s book on Pottery Deco- 
ration, a Practical Manual of Under-Glaze Painting, has 
just been issued by Messrs. Robert Clarke & Co., of Cin- 
cinnati. This work, like the manual on China Painting by 
the same author, is a record of practical experience and of 
actual experiment in the keramic art. 


FOREIGN. 


J. M. LioTArD, the well-known Genevese painter of the 
last century, the author of the Chocolate Girl in the gallery 
at Dresden, is to be honored by an artistic and biographi- 
cal monument in the shape of a volume containing his 
biography, his treatise entitled How to appreciate Works 
of Painting, a selection of his letters, and a descriptive 
catalogue of his works. The volume is to be illustrated 
by reproductions of some of his best works, and will be 
published under the auspices of the Class of Fine Arts of 
the Société des Arts de Genéve. It is the desire of the 
committee charged with the execution of the project to 
make the catalogue as complete as possible, and all per- 
sons who own, or have any knowledge of the whereabouts 
of any paintings, designs, letters, and other writings by 
Liotard, or engravings after him, are requested to corre- 
spond with M. Ed. Humbert, Président de la Classe des 
Beaux-Arts, Square des Contamines, 4 Genéve. 

THE RoyaL ACADEMY has decided to grant the sum of 
£100 towards Dr. Richter’s proposed publication of the 
literary works of Lionardo da Vinci. 

THE ATHENUM has the following : — “ We understand 
that Mr. M. Huish succeeds Mr. S. C. Hall and the late 
Mr. Dafforne in the management of the 47¢ Fournal, and 
that it is intended to elevate the tone and improve the 
quality of our contemporary, so that it may compete with 
the Portfolio. This is a well-merited compliment to Mr. 
Hamerton and Messrs. Seeley, and they will appreciate it.” 

Mr. HAMERTON is preparing a third and enlarged edi- 
tion of Etching and Etchers. The illustrations are to 
consist of heliographic reproductions of etchings which 
have not appeared in either of the previous editions. The 
impression is limited to 1030 copies, and the book will 
never again be issued in this form. 

La REVISTA ARQUEOLOGIA ESPANOLA is the title of a 
new Spanish monthly which has been founded by a number 
of Spanish archeologists. It is to be divided into four 
sections, the first of which will be devoted to original 
articles on numismatics, epigraphy, glyptics, costume, arms, 
architecture, and sculpture ; the second, to the study of the 
rich collections which exist in Spain; the third, to an ar- 
cheological chronicle ; and the fourth, to clippings from 
other publications. The subscription price will be thirty- 
five francs per annum for all the countries comprised in the 
Postal Union. 
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PRATT, WALDO S. 
Egyptians. 


Two essays on the 


columnar architecture of the 
[From the Proceedings 


of the 


American Academy of 

Arts and Sciences, Vol. XV.] (No place or date.) pp. 315-365. 
Illustr. 8vo. 

Ruskin, J. Frondes agrestes: readings in ‘*‘ Modern painters,’’ chosen 


at her pleasure by the author’s friend, the younger lady of the Thwaite, 


Coniston, and reviewed by the author. New York: I. K. Funk & 
Co. 1880. pp. 63-84. 4to. (Standard series, class F, 3, No. 35.) 
Paper, 15 cents. 

Weuisse, J. A.. M.D. The obelisk and freemasonry, according to dis- 
coveries of Belzoni and Commander Gorringe; [a/so] Egyptian sym- 
bols compared with those discovered in American mounds. With 
colored and plain illustr., hieroglyphs of American and English 
obelisks, and translations into English by Dr. S. Birch. New York: 
J. W. Bouton. 1880. 178 pp. 8vo. Cloth, $2; paper, $1. 

FOREIGN. 


Annuaire de la Societe Francaise de Numismatique et d’Archéologie. 


2° série. T. 1 (3° partie, 1879), 5° de la collection. Paris: Office of 
the Society. pp. 181-348. Plates. 8vo. 
Artistes, les, de la Marne au salon de 1880, par H. B. Vitry-le-Frangois. 
13 pp. 12mo. . 
AupsLey, G. A., ET J. L. Bowes. La céramique japonnaise. Ed. 
frangaise, publiée sous la direction de M. Racinet. Traduction de 
M. P. Louisy. Paris: Firmin-Didot & Cie. Parts 6 and pp- 
liii-lxi and 41-54, and 19 plates. Fol. (The complete work, 
parts, 500 francs.) 

3ARBIER DE MONTAULT, Mar. X. Le trésor de la cathédrale de 
Moutiers (Savoie). Tours. 40 pp. Illustr. 8vo. (Extract from 
the Budictin Monumental.) 

Betty, A. La vierge au poisson, ceuvre de Raphael. Lyon. 12 pp. 


12mo. 

BESOMBES DE SAINT GENIES, P. L. DE. Recherches sur deux tom- 
beaux antiques en marbre blanc. Publié par Paul de Fontenilles, 
inspecteur de la Soc. Frang. d’Archéol. Tours. 32 pp. and plate. 
8vo. (Extract from the Bulletin Monumental.) 

BOETTICHER, KARL. Die Thymele der Athena-Nike auf der Akropolis 
von Athen, in ihrem heutigen Zustande. Nach der tektonischen 
Untersuchung im Friihlinge 1878. Berlin: Ernst & Korn. 1880. 
56 pp. 3 plates. 8vo. 4 marks. (Extract from Zeitschrift fiir 
Bauwesen.) 

Bulletin de la Société Archéologique et Historique du Limousin. T. 27. 
(T. 5 de la 2° série.) Limoges. 374 pp. 8vo. 

Butscu, A. F. _ Biicher- Gamma der Renaissance. Thi. Die 
Hoch- und Spiatrenaissance, nach der eigenen Sammlung herausge- 
geben und erlautert. Leipzig: Hirth. 1880. Fol. 
price, 7 marks. 

CHAMPFLEURY. 
Louis XIII. 
15mo. 

CLEMENT 
France. 
andengr. Svo. 

Cripps, W. J. Old French plate, with tables of the Paris date, letters, 
and fac-similes of other marks. A handbook for the collector. Lon- 

don: Murray. 1oo pp. TIllustr. 8s. 6d. 

ELABORDE. La gravure ét la lithographie 4 l’Exposition Universelle 

de 18784 Paris. Paris. 11 pp. S8vo. (Reports of the International 

Jury.) 

ELALANDE, E. Etude sur la propriété littéraire et artistique. 

Marescq ainé. 264 pp. 8vo. 

du Droit Francais.) 

Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines d’aprés les textes et les 

monuments, contenant l’explic ati on des termes qui se rapportent aux 

mceurs, aux institutions, a la rel igion, aux arts, aux sciences, etc., et 
en général a la vie publique et privée des anciens. Rédigé par une 
société d’écrivains spéciaux, d’archéologues et de professeurs, sous la 
direction de MM. Ch. Daremberg et E ‘dm. Saglio, avec 3000 figures. 
Paris: Hachette & Cie. 7° fasc. (Cas—Cho). pp. 961-1120. 5 


francs. (To be completed in 20 parts; 3 or 4 parts to be published 
each year.) 
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Subscription 


Histoire de la caricature sous la Réforme et la Ligue. 
& Louis XVI. Paris: Dentu. xiii + pp-  Illustr. 


DE Ris, L. Chefs-d’ceuvre des maitres du XV® siécle en 
Retable du palais de justice. Paris: Engelmann. 16 pp. 
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Paris: 
(Extract from the Revue Pratique 


Du Constructive und polychrome Details der griechischen 


Baukunst. In Orig.-Aufn. Berlin: Ernst & Korn. 1880. 15 pp. 
13 plates, some of which in colors. Fol. 30 marks. . 
SEIGNEUR, M. Lart et les artistes au salon de 1880, avec une in- 
troduction sur les salons depuis leur origine. Paris: Ollendorff. 
xlv + 214 pp., with vign, 18mo. 3.50 francs. 
Exposition, |’, des beaux arts. Premiére année. 
No.1. Paris: Baschet. 13 pp. 2 photogr.and5cuts. 8vo. 
be completed in 16 parts, at 2 francs each. Extra copies: 2 at 
francs for the complete work, 8 at 120 francs.) 
FURTWAENGLER, ADotr. Die Bronzefunde aus Olmypia und deren 


Du 


(Salon de 1880.) 
(To 


kunstgeschichtliche Bedeutung. Berlin: Diimmler. 1879. 110 pp. 
1pl. 4to. 4 marks (Extract from Abhandlungen der k. Akad. d. 
Wissensch. zu Berlin. 

Gros-Kost. Courbet, souvenirs intimes. Illustré de dessins originaux 


hors texte par Bigot, Boissy, C. Pata, Cartier, etc. 
209 pp. pime. 3.50 francs. 

HADEN, F. L’ceuvre gravée de Rembrandt, étude monographique 
rédigée pour servir d’introduction au catalogue d’une exposition des 


Paris: Derveaux. 
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eaux-fortes du maitre. 
Svo. 


Paris: Gazette des Beaux-Arts. 


36 pp. 


Hotrenrotnu, F. Trachten, Haus-, Feld- und Kriegsgerithschafte; 
der Volker alter u. neuer Zeit. Stuttgart: G. Weise. 4. Lfg. pp. 
49- 64, with wood-cuts and 12 lithogr. plates. 4to. 3.50 marks 
plates printed in colors, 5 marks. 


Inventaire général des ceuvres d’art décorants les édifices du département 
de la Seine, dressé par le service des beaux-arts. T.1. Arrond. cd 
Saint-Denis. P. 4 444 pp. 4to. 

LINDENSCHMIDT, L. Handbuch der deutschen Alterthumskunde. U; 
bersicht der Denkm: er und Griiberfunde friihgeschichtlicher und vo, 


geschichtlicher Zeit. Thi. Die Alterthiimer der Merovingischen 


Zeit. enedianies Vieweg & Sohn. 1880. 1. Lfg. xii pp 
1-320, Illustr. 12 marks. (There are to be 3 volumes.) 
Lotz, W. Die Baudenkmiler im Regierungs-Bezirk Wiesbaden 
Herausgeg. von F. Schneider. Berlin: Ernst & Korn. 1880. xvii 
567 pp. 8vo. 10 marks. 


Mémoires de la Société Historique et Archéologique de ]’arrondissement 


de Pontoise et du Vexin. T. 2. Pontoise. viii 134 pp. 5 
plates. Svo. : 
MENGE Rt pOLF. E/infiihrung in die antike Kunst. Ein methodischer 
L eitfaden fiir hohere L es und zum Selbstunterricht. Leip- 
zig: Seemann. 1880. xiv 76pp. 23 plates. S8vo. 5. 50 marks. 
Moopy, F. W. Lectures and Bosra. on “art 3d ed., revised. Lon- 
don: Bell & Sons. 190 pp. Svo. 4s. 6d. 


MUCKLEY, WILLIAM J. A handbook for painters and art students, on 
the character and use of colors, their permanent and fugitive qualities, 
and the vehicles we to employ. — short remarks on the prac- 


tice of painting in oil and water-colors. London: Bailliére. 102 pp. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. 
OLLERIS, H. Mémento du salon de peinture 


de gravure et de sculp- 
ture en 1880, indiquant les ceuvres les plus remarquables exposées au 
Palais de l’Industrie. Paris: Libr. des Bibliophiles. 


79 pp. and 
plan. 12mo. 1 franc. 

Pounpb, CHARLOTTE A. Architecture and how it arose, with a model 
for the Gothic. London: Marlborough. 17 pp.  Engravings. 
Small 4to. 3s. 6d. 

Profession, The, of an Architect. Reprinted from the British Quarteriy 
Review, April, 1880. London: Hodder & Stoughton. 47 pp. 
Svo. 1s. 

Puy pE LABAsTIE, J. L.O. Les grandes lignes architecturales, rap- 


ports harmoniques avec les climats et Vesprit des diverses époques. 
2° éd., augmentée et accompagnée de 85 vues d’aprés nature. Paris: 
Libr. centr. pi eigen iv-+ 152 pp. 4to. 

QuILTeER, H. Giotto. London: Low. 4to. 15s. 

RENAULD, J. La céramique péruvienne de la Société d’Etudes Améri- 
caines fondée 4 Nancy. Notice descriptive avec planches, communi- 
quée au Congrés des Américanistes (3° session, & Bruxelles, les 23-26 
Sept., 1879). Paris: Maisonneuve & Cie. 26 pp. (Extract from 
the \W/émoitres de l’ Académie de Stanislas.) 

ROGER-BALLvu. La peinture au salon de 1880; les peintres émus; les 
peintres habiles. Paris: Quantin. 110 pp. 18mo. 2 francs. 

Ruskin, J. Notes on Samuel Prout and William Hunt, in illustration 
of a loan collection of drawings exhibited at the Fine Art Society 





Galleries in 187 — Illustr. with 20 autotypes. London: Fine 
Art Soc. 4to. 
SCHULZE, E. iid ’ Eine kritische Untersuchung der Schliemann’ 


St. Peters- 
1.50 marks. (Ex- 


schen Alterthiimer unter Vergleichung russischer Funde. 
burg: Rottger. 1880. 31 pp. 6 cuts in text. 
tract from the Russische Revue.) 


Scuvuuze, Victor. Archiologische Studien iiber altchristliche Monu- 
mente. Wien: Braumiiller. 1880. v + 287 pp. 26 wood-cuts. 
6 marks. 

STOKES, MARGARET. Art readings for 1880. No.1. The transfigu- 
ration of our Lord inart. London: G. Bell. 34 pp. Crown $vo. 6d. 

STEPHENS, F. G. Sir Edwin Landseer. (Great Artists.) London: 
Low. 116 pp. Post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

TRIPIER LE FRANC, J. Histoire de la vie et de la mort du baron Gros, 


le grand peintre, rédigée sur de nouveaux documents et d’aprés des 
souvenirs inédits. Paris: Martin; Baur. xii+ 706 pp. 1 photo- 
chromic and 6 heliograph. plates, fac-simile of handwriting, etc. 
4to. 

VAN Rosats, A. Notice sur des vases ornés de sujets, une parure et 
des épées en bronze découverts dans le dépt. de la Somme (arrond. 
d’Abbeville). Amiens. 22 pp. and 4 plates. vo. 


VISCHER, ROBERT. Kunstgeschichte und Humanismus. Beitrage zur 


Klarung. Stuttgart: Géschen. 1880. 68 pp. 8vo. 
WoOLTMANN, ALFRED. — Geschichte der Malerei. Leipzig: Seemann. 
1880. Part 7. pp. 129-224 of Vol. II. Illustr. 8vo. 3 marks. 
PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


APPLETON’S JOURNAL for September : — The Influence of Art in Daily 
Life. III. Furnishing the House. By J. Beavington Atkinson. — 
Modern French Art. 


THE Grapuic for August 13th: — Archeological Discoveries. Exca- 
vations at Pergamus. I Ilustr. 

INTERNATIONAL REVIEW for September : — The Myth of the Virgin 
in Painting and Sculpture. By D. G. Hubbard. 

NorTH AMERICAN REvIEW for September :— The Ruins of Central 
America. PartI. By Désiré Charnay.  Illustr. 

SCRIBNER’S MONT * y for September : — Jean Frangois Millet. Peas- 


ant and Painter. By Alfred Sensier. [llustr. 
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HISTORY OF WOOD-ENGRAVING 
AMERICA. 


THE IN 


Mr. George R. Halm, wood-engraver, of New York, 
takes occasion to criticise Mr. Linton’s articles in a letter 
to the REVIEW, which it is impossible to publish in full. 
Mr. Halm makes three points in his letter, which may be 
stated as follows: —1. That Mr. Linton is mistaken in 
attributing the Ascent of Whiteface to Morse or Quartley, 
as this cut is by Slader, an English engraver; 2. That 
Mr. Linton does himself injustice “by producing such 
wood-cuts as are shown in his article as specimens of his 
own work”; 3. That some of the cuts selected by Mr. Lin- 
ton are not by the hands of the engravers whose signature 
they bear. The first point is disposed of by the erratum 
which appears at the end of Mr. Linton’s seventh chapter. 
Possibly when Mr. Halm has given a little more attention 
to the difficulties encountered in attempting to settle the 
authorship of unnamed works of art, he will be more ready 
to pardon such errors, and will point them out somewhat 
more calmly. On the second score Mr. Linton is really 
more culpable than his critic supposes. Instead of “speci- 
mens,” he has given only “‘a specimen” of his work. That 
this specimen does not show Mr. Linton’s full capacity will 
be readily admitted, and the regrets have been many that 
Mr. Linton’s modesty should have prevented him from 
giving a larger representation to his own work. Probably, 
however, if he had followed the contrary policy, the accu- 
sation would have come from the contrary direction. It 
is the old story of the Man, his Son, and the Donkey. 
As to Mr. Halm’s third charge, the writer of these pres- 
ent lines is free to confess that he looks upon the cus- 
tom in vogue in wood-engravers’ ‘ shops,” — unfortu- 
nately almost universally recognized as legitimate, —of 
signing the work done in or for the “shop” with the 
name of the proprietor, as a grievous wrong. If Mr. 
Halm will set his face against this abuse in practical life, 
he will deserve thanks. It is an abuse which has come 
down to us from “the good old times ” when apprentices 
were forbidden to sign their work, and even artists like 
Rembrandt did not hesitate to affix their names to etch- 
ings and paintings which were in reality the work of 
others. So far as the writer is concerned, Mr. Halm has 
his sincerest wish of success in the crusade he has opened. 
But it is another question whether an historian who is re- 
cording the development of an art rather than the per- 
sonal history of its professors ought to be asked to go 
behind the documentary evidence offered by the signed 
works which he adduces as specimens of method, and 
whether, himself an engraver, it would be gracious in him 
to constitute himself an inquisitor into the business rela- 
tions of his colleagues. 

Corrections of matter-of-fact errors (not to be avoided 
even with the greatest of care) in Mr. Linton’s History 
will always be welcome to the author, as well as to the 
editors of the REVIEW. S. R. KOEHLER. 
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ART CHRONICLE. 


" ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


CENTRAL AMERICA. — M. Désiré Charnay begins his 
illustrated papers on Zhe Ruins of Central America in the 
September number of the Worth American Review. The 
interest of the first paper centres in an account of a visit to 
the ruins of San Juan de Teotihuacan. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEw YorRK.— The 
August number of the A7¢ Amateur contains an article by 
Mr. Gaston L. Feuardent, dealer in antiquities, in which 
the following serious charges are brought against General 
di Cesnola, the Director of the Museum:—r1. That a 
mirror has been added to a statuette, with the deliberate 
purpose of converting it into a Venus, while it really repre- 
sents Hope; 2. That fragments have been joined together, 
wilfully as well as ignorantly, which never belonged io- 
gether; and, 3. That other objects have been worked up 
“to give a better appearance to the [Cesnola] collection.” 
General di Cesnola, who was in the country at the time, 
suffering from acute rheumatism, replies to these charges 
as follows, in a letter which he has sent for publication to 
the REVIEW, as well as to other papers : — 

“ During my absence from New York an article ap- 
peared in the New York //era/d, reproduced from the Art 
Amateur, in which specific charges are made against me 
by a Mr. Feuardent, a dealer in antiquities in this city, to 
the effect that certain sculptures of the Cesnola Collection 
belonging to this institution have been tampered with, and 
that others have been unintelligently restored. These 
charges I declare maliciously made, and absolutely with- 
out foundation in fact. The Trustees of the Museum, with 
but few exceptions, are still in Europe or out of town; but 
as soon as they return to New York, and can meet for the 
transaction of business, they will certainly cause the most 
thorough investigation of these charges to be made, as due 
not only to me, but to themselves, to the members of 
the corporation they represent, and to the public. Their 
standing in the community is such that, when the result of 
their investigation is made public, it will, I hope, put an 
end to such attacks, whether made from ignorance, from 
malice, or from interested motives.” 

With this emphatic denial before the public, and in view 
of the coming investigation, it would hardly be worth while 
to devote more space to this matter for the present, if it 
did not involve an archzological question which may be of 
interest to the readers of the REVIEW. Mr. Feuardent 
charges that a mirror was added to the statuette before 
alluded to, because “it might be more interesting, if, hav- 
ing been found at Golgoi among the débris of the temple, 
and, being Greek work, it could have raised the presump- 
tion that the worship of Aphrodite had continued at Golgoi 
in the Greek times. .... The excavations in the temple 
at Golgoi brought to light many representations of private 
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individuals and various pagan divinities, but no unmistak- 
able Greek Venus.” That the statuette cannot be Venus, 
but must be Hope, “has been suggested by me,” says Mr. 
Feuardent, “for the reason that (1.) the figure is repre- 
sented in the posture of walking; (2.) with one hand she 
draws up her garment so it may not encumber her in her 
walk; and (3.) with the other hand she holds a flower. 
These three actions combined were chosen by the ancients 
to indicate Hope. . From the very earliest times 
Hope was represented as holding up her gown and ‘ pass- 
ing by,’ in order to show that she is an illusive being.” 
Mr. Feuardent does not seem to be acquainted with the 
opinion of the most eminent European archeologists on 
this question. Ina report of an interview with Mr. A. D. 
Savage, one of the assistant curators at the Museum, pub- 
lished in the New York Evening Post of Aug. 27th, atten- 
tion has already been called to an article by Dr. Max 
Frankel on pp. 99-101 of the Archdologische Zeitung for 
1879 (not 1878, as the os¢ erroneously has it), in which is 
described a mirror, one of several still extant, the handle 
of which is formed by a draped Venus in precisely the atti- 
tude of the little statuette found at Golgoi. Speaking of 
a flower attached to the upper part of this mirror, Dr. 
Frankel says: “ It will not be necessary to adduce special 
evidence in favor of the blossom as the attribute of the 
goddess of love; ata later period it is always placed in 
the hands of Spes [Hope], for whose representation, as it 
is well known, the older type of Aphrodite, holding up her 
garment with one hand, was used.” To this may be added 
the testimony of K.O Miiller, as given in his Handbook 
of the Archeology of Art (Article Aphrodite, § 374 of the 
German edition). In refutation of the assertion that “no 
unmistakable Venus” was brought to light by the excava- 
tions in the temple at Golgoi, General di Cesnola points to 
the statue of Aphrodite holding Eros on Left Arm, six 
feet high, which is figured in the chapter on Golgoi, page 
106 of his book on Cyprus, and which, he says, was not 
even alluded to in the text, as the fact of its being a Venus 
did not seem to give it any special importance. It is appar- 
ent from these statements that there was absolutely no need 
of forging the mirror, either to prove the statuette to be a 
Venus, or to show that a Venus had been found at Golgoi. 

The number of visitors at the Museum during the first 
three weeks of August, from the 2d to the 20th, amounted 
to 58,831, of which only 559 paid an entrance fee. It has 
been suggested that a general entrance fee of three or five 
cents be charged, as so small a fee would hardly diminish 
the number of visitors, and yet would swell the income of 
the Museum considerably. 

THE CONNECTICUT MUSEUM OF INDUSTRIAL ART. — 
This institution was established at New Haven at the 
close of the centennial year, 1876, and occupies the old 
State-House upon the Green, made vacant by the removal 
of the capital to Hartford. It was founded ‘by an associa- 
tion of the lovers of art, and is sustained by voluntary con- 
tributions and the receipts at the door. The objects of the 
Association are declared to be the promotion of the pros- 
perity and development of the industries of Connecticut 
and of art-culture generally by means of, —1. Represent- 
ative examples of objects manufactured in Connecticut ; 
2. Choice examples of artistic manufactures from other 
sources ; 3. Historical and Loan Division to comprise, 
among other objects, materials illustrating the progress of 
civilization, and the development of the industries of the 
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State; 4. Reproductions of works of art by means of 
casts, electrotypes, etc.; 5. Library of publications an 
collections of drawings and photographs relating to art in 
its applications to industry and to decoration generally : 
6. Facilities for instruction in drawing, designing, paint 
ing, modelling, in the various departments of art in its ay 
plications to industry and manufactures. The objects of 
the Association are also promoted by means of lectures 
and publications. In order to arouse the popular interest, 
and at the same time to provide a substantial and attract- 
ive nucleus for other objects, the well-known Swedish and 
Laplander groups of figures shown at the Centennial and 
at Vienna were secured. These represent home life in 
those countries, and have great ethnographical value. 
Two or more of the large rooms of the building are de- 
voted to a keramic collection in which there are excellent 
examples of Oriental, English, and French pottery, and 
also a good collection of mural and floor tiles, including a 
set of panels of Spanish tiles, some of them copies of the 
wall tiles of the Alhambra. There is also a collection of 
glass selected at the last Paris Exhibition, a collection of 
Japanese lacquer-ware and bronzes. One of the rooms is 
devoted to textile fabrics and laces ; and another to furni- 
ture and relics of the Revolutionary period. The walls of 
the rotunda are lined with a series of large panels of old 
Flemish tapestry, in excellent preservation, illustrating 
some of the adventures of Don Quixote. A peculiar fea- 
ture of the plan of this Museum is the display of current 
manufactures, especially of those permitting ornamental 
decoration. Some of the manufacturers have entered into 
this work with spirit, and have made highly interesting ex- 
hibitions. The exhibition of the brass and nickel indus- 
try by the Scoville Manufacturing Company, and the 
display of fire-arms by the Colt factory and the establish- 
ments of Winchester and Whitney, are especially to be 
noted. Among the textiles there is a remarkable display 
by the Willimantic Linen Co. of thread in all its stages of 
preparation, from the cotton in the boll to the finished 
thread wound on spools. These collections of the Museum 
supply the link between art education on the one hand 
and its practical application on the other. It also brings 
the artisans and manufacturers more closely into relations 
with the Museum, and leads to a better appreciation of its 
objects. All art museums require for their greatest influ- 
ence and success this close relationship with the indus- 
tries they are intended to benefit. 


LECTURES. 


Miss A. C. FLETCHER is prepared to deliver a series 
of eleven illustrated lectures, either singly or in courses, 
on American archeology, including the archeology of art 
among the aborigines of this country. One of the lec- 
tures is specially devoted to the comparative study of the 
ancient art of the old and the new world. Miss Fletcher 
has delivered these lectures before in Boston and else- 
where, and is cordially indorsed by Prof. F. W. Putnam, 
of the Peabody Museum, at Cambridge. She may be ad- 
dressed at her residence, 229 West 23d Street, New York, 
or through the Williams Lecture Bureau, 258 Washington 
Street, Boston. 

Pror. SELAH MERRILL, who has lectured before the 
Peabody Institute, Baltimore, the Lowell Institute, Bos- 
ton, and other institutions of learning, is prepared to give 
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courses of from two to twelve lectures on Recent Explora- 
tions in the East. He has also two other lectures, 7/e 
Giant Cities of Bashan (stereopticon) and Pictures from 
Nineveh and Babylon. Prof. Merrill may be addressed 
through the Williams Lecture Bureau. 

Rev. H. G. SPAULDING will be again in the field next 
winter with his lectures on Pagan and Christian Rome 
and Roman Life and Art, revised according to the latest 
data, and enriched by additional illustrations. His address 
is, as heretofore, 648 State Street, Springfield, Mass. 

Mr. THOMAS DAvIDSON has been invited to lecture 
on ancient art before the Lowell Institute, at Boston, and 
the Peabody Institute, at Baltimore, the coming winter. 


ART EDUCATION. 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL. — 
The stately mansion on Tremont Street, Boston, known as 
the Deacon House, has been leased by the State Board of 
Education for three years at an annual rental of something 
less than $4,500, and has been fitted up for the uses of the 
State Normal Art School. 

THE CHICAGO ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. — The schools 
of the Academy were attended by about 130 regular and by 
nearly as many transient pupils last winter. “Their work, 
especially in crayon,” writes a correspondent, “ will com- 
pare favorably with that done in the New York and Bos- 
ton schools.” There is a summer class, attended by 
about 25 students. The new term begins the first Mon- 
day in October. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


New YorkK.—It is announced that the New York 
Etching Club will hold a regular exhibition of the work 
of its members some time next winter. 

CINCINNATI. — At the coming Exposition in September 
the Black-and-White department is to be made one of the 
chief attractions. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — At the Mechanics’ Fair to be held 
in San Francisco, $1,000 will be distributed in prizes 
among the exhibiting artists. ‘ The basis of award,” 
says the Sax Francisco Chronicle of July 25th, “ has not 
been fixed beyond the determination that the number of 
pictures, as well as the quality of the work, will be con- 
sidered.” 


MONUMENTS. 


The Secretary of War has appointed Mr. Richard M. 
Hunt, of New York, Mr. Henry Van Brunt, of Boston, 
both architects, and Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, of New York, 
sculptor, a commission under a recent act of Congress to 
recommend a suitable design for the monument which is 
to be erected in commemoration of the battle of Yorktown. 
The design, for the execution of which $100,000 have been 
appropriated, is subject to the approval of a joint committee 
of thirteen senators and thirteen representatives. 

A correspondent of the Vew York Evening Post, in the 
issue of that paper for Aug. 13th, recalls the fact that there 
existed in New York City a Washington Monument Asso- 
ciation, by whom the corner stone of a monument was laid 
with great ceremony on Oct. 19th, 1847, and asks what has 
become of the association? The names of the officers are 
given as follows: Henry Storms, president; Elias Drake, 
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vice-president ; Sheppard Knapp, treasurer; Robert D. 
Hart, secretary. The corner stone was laid on Hamilton 
Square, which, it is said, was abandoned when the forma- 
tion of Central Park was undertaken. 

A Soldiers’ Monument was lately dedicated at Geneva, 
Ashtabula County, O., “with imposing ceremonies,” as 
the papers say. General Garfield’s speech on the occa- 
sion is reported, and the names of the other dignitaries 
who furnished the supply of oratorical art are carefully re- 
corded, but the sculptor’s name, being of no consequence, 
is not given. 

The site to be selected for the obelisk lately brought 
from Alexandria to New York has been the cause of much 
heated discussion in the papers and elsewhere. Several 
sites in Central Park were proposed, among them the 
“ plazza” at the Scholar’s Gate, and others desired that 
the monument should be set up in Madison Square. The 
Park Commissioners have now finally decided to adhere 
to the site originally selected, which is on a rocky ele- 
vation opposite the Art Museum building, and west of the 
East Drive. 

A colossal bronze statue of Robert Burns, which is to 
be set up in Central Park, New York, will be ready for 
unveiling in September. A cable telegram, dated London, 
Aug. 19th, announces that Sir John Steell, the sculptor, 
has completed the work. 

Mr. Theodore Baur, a sculptor of New York, has, 
according to the Mew York Evening Post, just finished 
a relief in clay, representing the capture of Major André, 
which is to be cast in bronze, and is intended for the 
Tarrytown monument. 

A movement is on foot among the friends of the late 
Dr. Rimmer to have his statue of 7he Falling Gladiator 
cast in bronze, and set up in some public place in honor of 
his memory. The same statue is also to be published for 
sale in a reduction. 

The statue of Senator Collamer, made for the State of 
Vermont by Mr. Preston Powers, was placed in the Capi- 
tol, at Washington, on Aug. 12th. 

A monument to the memory of the late President Be- 
nito Juarez was unveiled at Mexico on July 18th. 


NECROLOGY. 


FREDERICK W. RANDLE, a well-known Philadelphia 
artist, died in Liverpool, in the Royal Infirmary, on the 
7th of June. His specialty was still-life painting, though 
his talents were extremely versatile. He was born in Lon- 
don, in February, 1847, and came to America in 1860. He 
had gone to England for his health. — Art Fournad. 

PuHILip F. WHARTON, a painter, of Philadelphia, died 
July 27, at Media, at the age of thirty-nine. He studied 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, and also 
in Dresden and Paris. He was a member of the Artists 
Fund Society, the Philadelphia Sketch Club, and the Com- 
mittee of Philadelphia Artists, who, in March, 1875, issued 
an address to the artists of the United States to stimulate 
contributions to the Centennial Exhibition. His own Cen- 
tennial picture, Perdita, was medalled. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE DECORATION OF THE NATIONAL CAPITOL. — 
Signor Costaggini, the successor of Signor Brumidi, began 
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his work on the frescos in the dome of the Capitol at Wash- 
ington on Aug. 7th. 

THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY.— The experts con- 
sulted by the special joint committee to consider the best 
means for providing suitable quarters for the Congressional 
Library have recommended the erection of a separate 
building, but they have refrained from recommending any 
special site. 

AMERICAN ETCHINGS IN ENGLAND. — The REVIEw is 
not in the habit of parading before its readers the certifi- 
cates of good character occasionally given it by its col- 
leagues of the press, but it may be pardoned for making an 
exception by quoting some passages from an article en- 
titled American Etchings, Mr. R. Swain Gifford, which 
appeared in the Academy of July 27th, over the signature 
of Mr. T. H. Ward, the editor of the series of Auglish 
Poets, now publishing in England. The excuse for the 
exception will be found in the fact that the praise given is 
awarded to the artistic co//aborateurs of the REVIEW, rather 
than to the REviEWitself. ‘ The revival of etching,” says 
Mr. Ward, * which has made such rapid progress in France 
and England during the last twenty years, is making con- 
siderable way in the United States; and the American 
etchers are doing good work, and a great deal of it. The 
American Art Review, the numbers of which are from 
time to time noticed in these columns, was started last year 
to do for the United States what the Portfolio has done 
for England; and one of its chief purposes was to bring 
these etchers more before the world, and to stimulate an 
interest in their performances. Already some eight or ten 
have been well represented, and, with the help of the ex- 
cellent catalogues provided by the editor, Mr. S. R. 
Koehler, one is enabled to see at a glance what their past 
work amounts to. Among these eight or ten may be men- 
tioned Thomas Moran,—one of a family of artists, — 
whose Passaic Meadows combines strong imagination with 
delicacy of touch; J. M. Falconer and H. Farrer, etchers 
who represent the opposite extremes of boldness and 
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smooth finish ; S. J. Ferris, who gives powerful reproduc- 
tions of Géréme; J. Foxcroft Cole, a follower of that de- 
lightful artist, Ch. Jacque; and Mrs. Merritt. But above 
them all we are inclined to place Mr. R. Swain Gifford, 
one of whose plates was appropriately chosen as frontis- 
piece of the opening number of the Review, and whose 
complete @xvre shows him to be a master of his art. A 
portfolio of Mr. Gifford’s etchings ... . lies before us. 
. . . . With the exception of one Venetian scene, the sub- 
jects are all thoroughly American, as their titles emphati- 
cally show. Mr. Gifford shows himself to be one of 
that worthy band of rebels against convention who are 
determined to find in their native land the ‘landscape 
material’ which it has, till lately, been the fashion to im- 
port ready made from Europe. The strength of this 
movement is, indeed, one of the healthiest signs of the 
times across the Atlantic. American artists are at last be- 
ginning to see what their men of letters have seen ever 
since Hawthorne taught them, that if a school is to flourish 
it must not live among exotics. .... Here [i. e. in one of 
Mr. Gifford’s latest plates, A Hudson River Tow, one of 
the fruits of last year’s Tile Club trip], and again in the 
studies of stunted shore-trees, of which his work contains 
more than one example, we have instances of the ‘ frank- 
ness’ which has been claimed for Mr. Gifford ; that gift of 
‘telling rude truths with plain lines’ which Mr. Hamerton 
ranks so highly among the qualities of the true etcher. 
Frankness springs from the artist’s love of his subject, 
which forbids him to tamper with it, to make ‘fancy ar- 
rangements’ of it. Combine it with the power of selec- 
tion, and add to the combination sufficient technical skill, 
and you have the fitly qualified etcher; and no one who 
has studied Mr. Gifford’s work will doubt that he possesses 
all these qualities in a remarkable degree.” In view of the 
greater appreciation secured to the work of American art- 
ists abroad through its means, the REVIEW may justly 
claim that one part, at least, of its mission has already 
been fulfilled. 
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ARCHAOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


MYKENAI. — The remarks of Prof. Sayce on the an- 
tiquity of the tombs found at Mykenai, alluded to in the 
last number of the REVIEW, have called forth an angry 
reply from Mr. A. S. Murray (see Academy of July 17th), 
in which the former is plainly classed with “men prepared 
by no special training,” who “rush into disputes where 
their presence is unnecessary,” and a further instalment of 
letters from both parties will be found in the Academy of 
July 24th. The controversy having descended into the 
realm of personalities, the fact of having called attention to 
it must suffice. 

OtympiA. —In the Reichsanzeiger, No. 32, Dr. Treu 
gives the following description of the head of the Dionysos 
child, which belongs to the group of Hermes and Diony- 
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sos: — “No modern imagination, no comparative study, 
would have been able to show how Praxiteles might have 
shaped the head of achild. And the solution of this prob- 
lem is all the more interesting as it is well known that the 
Greek sculptors did not overcome the difficulties of the 
representation of children until a very late period. We 
are now confirmed in the surmise that the child Dionysos 
must have been too small for its age, and that, indeed, it 
was treated simply as an accessory, probably so as not to 
disturb the effect of Hermes as the principal figure of the 
group. The remarkably small skull, the face, which, 
although child-like, has nothing of the round-cheeked, 
putti-like character, the long hair, held together by a cord 
in elegantly arranged waves, and originally, as it seems, 
united in a tuft above the forehead, —all these, as well as 
the forms of the body and its firm bearing, betray a rather 
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advanced state of development. While, however, the pro- 
portions do not on the whole produce the full effect of 
childlikeness upon the modern eye, and while the details 
of the face undeniably fall somewhat below those of the 
face of Hermes, it was not until now that we were able to 
appreciate the truly infantile grace in the movement of the 
ficure. This naively charming inclination of the out- 
stretched head towards the left shoulder, produced by the 
desire to be better able to look past the head of Hermes, 
and up to his right hand, is so strikingly truthful, that one 
actually seems to see the left little arm, which is extended 
with a supplicating gesture towards the object which 
Hermes held in his right. For it is now no longer open 
to doubt that those will prove to have been correct who 
supposed the god to hold out a grape or something of the 
kind to his little companion.” 

New DISCOVERY NEAR OLyMpPIA.— Zhe Nation of 
Aug. 5th has the following : — “ Professor Kastorchis, of 
Athens, describes a newly discovered temple-ruin. It is 
situated on a mountain in the Peloponnesus, close by the 
village Mazi, on the south side of the Alpheios, a few 
miles from the ruins of Olympia. The dimensions are 
35 X 19 metres, of which four metres belong to the peri- 
style. Some of the stones of the cella are in position, sur- 
rounded by drums of fluted Doric columns. These are of 
the dark stone of the vicinity, but some architectural orna- 
ments of white marble were found in digging a trench. 
The edifice has been plundered of stones by builders in 
the neighboring village, where it is called Xenophon’s 
tomb. It has been conjectured that this is the temple, 
described in the fifth book of the Anabasis, which Xeno- 
phon erected from the tithe of the spoils won by the Ten 
Thousand. Kastorchis, however, thinks otherwise, be- 
cause it is much too far from Olympia; Xenophon’s was 
only twenty stadia. Besides, he observes a resemblance 
to the famous temple of Apollo Epikourios at Phigalia, 
not only in its mountain site, but in material, size, and 
style, and he infers that it was erected at the same date, 
and so before Xenophon’s time.” 

MSS. aT Mount ATHOos. —“ Our correspondent, M. 
S. Lambros,” says the Atheneum, “ is at present at Mount 
Athos, busy preparing catalogues of the MSS. in the 
libraries and archives. He is accompanied by three uni- 
versity students who can read and copy medieval MSS., 
by a painter, and an engraver. At Mount Athos there 
is a photographer, and some of the monks have studied 
paleography at Athens under M. Lambros, and will aid 
his labors, which have every promise of success.” 

GEoRGIA. — According to the Voix, as quoted by the 
Chronique, the monasteries of Georgia are the possessors 
of many valuable artistic rarities. In the convent at 
Helat, for instance, are to be seen enamelled objects, 
which are truly unique of their kind, paintings, mosaics, 
bas-reliefs, chased works in gold and silver, works of the 
needle enriched with jewels, etc. These precious objects, 
more especially those owned by the monasteries in the gov- 
ernmental district of Koutais, are now to be photographed, 
so as to make them known to the rest of the world. 

ORCHOMENOS. — According to the Atheneum, Dr. 
Schliemann intends to dig at Orchomenos next winter, 


having received permission to do so from the Greek gov- 
ernment. 


FRANCE. — Very interesting remains of Roman build- 
ings have been discovered in the forest of Lillebonne, to- 
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wards Folleville. A square space is preceded by drums 
of columns with sculptures in relief, Corinthian capitals, 
and caryatides. Other buildings seem to belong to the 
same edifice, and have been followed for a length of thirty 
metres. A series of buildings, near the manor of Alin- 
court, with furnaces and rooms lined with colored stucco 
and marble, and provided with contrivances for heating 
and stone floors, are of such importance that the question 


| arises whether they are not the remains of regular baths 


rather than of a simple Roman villa. 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


BRITISH MusEUM.—In consequence of coming into 
possession of a considerable sum of money, accruing under 
the will of the late Mr. William White, who died in 1823, 
the Trustees have had it in their power to consider plans for 
enlarging the museum building. These will include a sub- 
stantial addition to the southeastern side of the Museum, 
and an extension of the gallery for Greek sculpture. The 
latter work will be at once proceeded with. The zodlogical 
department of the Museum is soon to be removed to South 
Kensington. Changes in the department of prints are 
also contemplated. A new Guide to the Exhibition Gal- 
levies has been issued, which is declared to be the best 
general handbook to the exhibited treasures of the Mu- 
seum, and supersedes several of the smaller guides to 
special sections of the collection. 

MUSEUM OF THE LOUVRE.—The Museum has ac- 
quired two valuable works of the fifteenth century, a large 
fresco by Fra Angelico, representing Christ crucified, with 
the Virgin and two Saints, and a superbly drawn and 
colored Portrait of an Old Man, by Ghirlandajo. 

THE NEw MUSEUM AT AMSTERDAM. — This new Mu- 
seum, which, according to a correspondent of the Chro- 
nigue, was begun in 1876, and will not be finished before 
the year 1883, is eventually to contain the chefs-d’a@uvre 
of the Trippenhuis, the whole of the Museum Van der 
Hoop, the print collections, the greater part of the paint- 
ings now in the Town Hall, the large portraits belonging 
to the different guilds and benevolent societies, the collec- 
tions of the Royal Society of Archeology and the Nether- 
landish Museum of the Princesgracht at the Hague. The 
Fodor Collection, composed of modern paintings, will 
alone be left in its present locality. The architect of the 
building is M. Cuypers. The territory which it occupies 
has been isolated from its surroundings by canals, which 
will afford good protection in case of fire. 

Lyons. — M. Paul Chenavard, says the Chronique, has 
presented to the city of Lyons his valuable collection of 
from twenty to thirty thousand engravings. In recog- 
nition of this gift the municipality has offered to M. 
Chenavard the use of a studio in the Palais Saint-Pierre. 

THE MUNICIPAL MUSEUM OF VENICE, which has been 
transferred to the Fondaco dei Turchi, was opened on 
July 4th. 

FLORENCE. — It is proposed to found an Archeological 
Museum at Florence, which is to furnish the necessary 
material for the studies of an archeological school. The 
school is to be combined with the philological section of 
the Istituto Superiore. 

THE MuseuM AT PAISLEY, says the Atheneum, has 
lately received a magnificent present from Mr. Legros, 
consisting of fourteen large sepia drawings of landscape 
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subjects, fifty-two impressions of etched plates, and a fine 
portrait study in oil, all by the artist’s own hand. 


ART EDUCATION. 


THE WATSON-GORDON PROFESSORSHIP of Fine Art 
in the University of Edinburgh has been bestowed on Mr. 
Gerald Baldwin Brown, while the general anticipation was 
that the place would be given to Mr. Hamerton. “It 
rests with Mr. Brown,” says the Academy, “to give pub- 
lic justification to the selection by the excellence of his 
future work. Only the article in the Nineteenth Century 
is at present before the world from his pen.” A letter 
from Mr. Hamerton to the Academy of July 31st allows a 
curious insight into the circumstances attending an elec- 
tion of this kind in England. After several postpone- 
ments the election was finally fixed for July 16th. ‘* At the 
same time [i. e. in June, only a month before the elec- 
tion],” writes Mr. Hamerton, “ the secretary informed me 
of an entirely new condition. When the pa'rons, in the 
month of March, had induced candidates to come forward, 
they had made no mention whatever of any necessity for 
calling upon them personally at their residences. In con- 
sequence of their silence on this po'nt, I and my friends 
had believed canvassing calls to be unnecessary, so I had 
made my year’s arrangements accordingly, and promised 
my time. But now, after June 16, more than ten weeks 
after the publication of the conditions, the secretary was 
ordered to tell me that I was expected to call upon the 
patrons, or some of them, and he kindly informed me for 
my convenience that one was at Aix-les-Bains, another in 
Germany, and the rest, he believed, might be found at their 
residences in Scotland. I replied by asking if this new 
and entirely unforeseen condition were a sine gua non or 
not, and received for answer that no answer could be given 
to my question until the meeting of the patrons on July 
16. For reasons with which I need not trouble you, it 
was simply impossible for me to go to Edinburgh at the 
end of June ; but if it had been possible, I should not have 
felt disposed to go and pay my court to the patrons under 
the circumstances. Had 1 been informed of this condi- 
tion in March, I should probably have gone to Edinburgh 
in April.” The position of artists and literary men in 
England must still be pitiable, indeed, when candidates for 
professorships are expected to “ pay court at their private 
residences” to, and make “canvassing calls” upon, a lot 
of haughty “patrons,” or else risk the loss of their votes. 
And the still greater wonder is that a man of Mr. Hamer- 
ton’s station should be willing to submit to the indignity, 
and, instead of protesting against it zz toto, should only 
find fault with the fact that timely notice had not been 
given. 

PRIX DE ROME. — The prizes awarded in the late com- 
petition are as follows: — Painting: Grand prize, Henri 
Lucien Doucet, born at Paris, Aug. 23d, 1856, pupil 
of Lefebvre and Boulanger; 1s¢ second grand prize, 
Georges Truffant, born at Pontoise, Jan. 6th, 1857, pupil 
of Bouguereau and Lehmann; 2d second grand prize, 
Lionel Noyér Royer, born at Chateau-sur-Loir, Sept. 25th, 
1852, pupil of Cabanel. Engraving: Grand prize, Jean 
Emile Buland, born at Paris, Oct. 25th, 1857, pupil of 
Henriquel-Dupont and Cabanel. Sculpture: Grand prize, 
Emile Edouard Peynot, born at Villeneuve-sur- Yonne, 
Nov. 22d, 1850, pupil of Jouffroy; ist second grand 
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prize, Jules Roullaux, born at Libourne, Oct. 16th, 1855, 
pupil of Cavelier; 2d second grand prize, Emmanuel 
Hannaux, born at Metz, Jan. 31st, 1855. Architecture: 
ist grand prize, Charles Girault, born at Cosne, Dec. 
27th, 1851, pupil of Daumey; 2d grand prize, Hermont, 
born 1855, pupil of Vaudremer; 2d second grand prize, 
Ruy, born 1853, pupil of Vaudremer and André. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


DissELDoRF.—It seems to be universally conceded 
that the Fourth General German Exhibition of Art, lately 
held at Diisseldorf, was a failure. Says a correspondent of 
L’ Art : —“ German painting cut such a good figure at the 
last French Universal Exposition, that I entertained the 
highest expectations. To my great regret, truth obliges me 
to confess that my disappointment was absolute. I shall 
not go so far as to imitate two of my old German friends, 
very good judges, whom I met at the Exhibition; I shall 
not repeat with them that I have never seen a weaker 
show considered as a whole, because their sincerity com- 
pelled them to say that to seek satisfaction in vain illu- 
sions would be playing the part of a very bad patriot, 
and that to heal a wound, it is necessary to use the knife 
resolutely. While I give due weight to the severe judg- 
ment of these two connoisseurs, who are accustomed to 
the strong language of truth, I believe that, aside from 
the artistic value of this exhibition, which it would be 
difficult to find great, it is but just to say that it promises 
more than it achieves by reason of the very numerous 
absentees of the highest order. One is not justified in 
pronouncing a verdict on the whole of German art, when, 
as here, the catalogue reveals the absence of Lenbach, of 
Leibl, and of Menzel, to cite only three names. The 
list would be a long one if I were to specify the names 
of all those who are vainly looked for in Diisseldorf, and 
who, by right of conquest, would have occupied the first 
places. It will be said that there was an understanding 
to leave to itself the Diisseldorf school, — which, unfortu- 
nately, has not known how to grow a new skin, — so as to 
show its inanity ata glance. It has, indeed, met with the 
misfortune of having remained absolutely stationary, and 
hence of being as much out of fashion as it is possible to 
be. While everywhere else the artists are beginning to 
adopt better technical methods, which have led to a more 
robust treatment, Diisseldorf still and always adheres to 
its smooth, insipid, soapy manner, deprived of modelling, 
and of the most helpless monotony.” 

BERLIN. — The Royal Academy of Art has decided to 
issue an illustrated catalogue of its next exhibition, thus 
following the example of many other similar institutions. 
The illustrations are to be phototypic reproductions of 
sketches by the exhibiting artists, the selection to be made 
by the Academy. 

BRUSSELS.—-The National Historical Exhibition of 
Belgian Art, illustrating the period from 1830, the year 
of national independence, to 1880, opened August Ist, in 
the grand new Palais des Beaux-Arts, erected from the 
plans of M. Alphonse Bulat. 

REMBRANDT SALES.— At the sale of the Schlosser 
Collection, lately held at Frankfort-on-the-Main, the fol- 
lowing prices were obtained for etchings by Rembrandt: 
The Hundred Guilder Piece (Bartsch 74), 4,100 marks; — 
Ecce Homo (B. 77), 1,001 marks; Zhe Three Crosses (B. 
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78), 3,000 marks; Death of the Virgin, 1. (B. 99), 3,400 
marks; St. Ferome (B. 104), 1,920 marks; The French 
Bed (B. 186), 1,210 marks; Ludenspiegel (B. 188), 1,000 
marks; Landscape with Three Trees (B. 212), 1,710 marks ; 
The Milkman (B. 213), 1,300 marks; Zhe Hut (B. 225), 
1,500 marks ; Zhe Two Alleys (B. 230), 2,000 marks ; Uyten- 
bogaerd (B. 279), 1,371 marks ; 7he Goldweigher (B. 281), 
1,400 marks; Burgomaster Six (B. 285), 1,501 marks. 
The Schlésser Collection was celebrated for the beauty 
and good condition of its specimens. Another Rembrandt 
sale took place, July 8th, at London, but the collection, 
according to the Academy, was “somewhat indifferent.” 
“So large a collection of Rembrandts,” says the same paper, 
“undoubtedly genuine, yet of generally quite second-rate 
quality, had not been seen for a considerable time.” Zhe 
Presentation, good impression, with burr, brought £26 
1os.; Fesus found by his Parents on their Fourney to 
Ferusalem, brilliant and full of burr, £15 10s.; Our Lord 
before Pilate, third state, £20; The Ecce Homo, £8; St. 
Ferome sitting before the Trunk of an old Tree, £12, 
St. Ferome, unfinished, £36; Youth surprised by Death, 
£8 8s.; The Spanish Gipsy, £20; A Woman sitting be- 
fore a Dutch Stove, rather late state, but good impression 
on thin India, £10; Woman preparing to dress after 
Bathing, £15; The Woman with the Arrow, £20 tos.; 
A Village with a square Tower, £12 15s.; A Landscape 
with a Vista, £26 tos.; A Cottage with White Pales, 
£20 10s.; Ephraim Bonus, not a very fine impression, 
£39 10s.; The Burgomaster Six, also not a very fine im- 
pression, £20; Old Woman looking to the Right (Rem- 
brandt’s Mother with the Black Veil), £5; Woman in a 
large Hood (The Dying Saskia), £4. 

LIBER STUDIORUM SALE. — Ata sale of Liber Studi- 
orum plates, some of which came indirectly from the family 
of Charles Turner, the engraver, whom Turner employed, 
held in London, July 16th, by Messrs. Christie and Manson, 
the highest prices paid were as follows: Morham Castle, 
first state, £22; Coast of Yorkshire, £20; River Wye, 
fine first state, £17 175.; London from Greenwich, £14 
35. 6d. ; Calm, second state, £14 3s.; Falls of the Clyde, 
first state, £14 3s.; Leader Sea Piece, £14; Aesacus and 
Hesperie, third state, £13: Fason, first state, £12 12s. ; 
Egremont Sea Piece, first state, £11 11s.; Mear Blair 
Athol, £11. The lowest were: Watercress Gatherers, 
second state, £4 10s.; Fifth Plague of Egypt, £4 145. 6d.; 
Winchelsea, Sussex, fine second state, £4 15s. The fol- 
lowing were pure etchings, without the mezzotinting: 
Martello Towers, £5 15s. 6d.; Oakhampton Castle, £5 
5s.; Zsis, two copies, slightly differing in quality, £9 9s. 
and £12 1s.; and Aesacus and Hesperie, £14. A com- 
plete set of the Lider is reported to have been sold lately 
for about £750. 

CRUIKSHANK SALE. — Of an extensive Cruikshank sale 
held in London on July 9th, the Academy says that it did 
not seem to show an enhanced appreciation of the works 
of this remarkable artist. The following prices are quoted 
from the same source: Zhe Diverting History of Fohn 
Gilpin, first edition, £1 10s.; Dickens’s Loving Ballads of 
Lord Bateman, £1 2s.; Dickens’s Life of Grimaldi, first 
edition, £5; Sketches by Boz, edition of 1837, £2 t0s.; 
Oliver Twist, first edition, £3; Sketches by Boz, the 
publishers’ own copy of the first octavo edition, £6 15s. ; 
The Ingoldsby Legends, edition of 1855, £1 1os.; a com- 
plete set, mounted, with descriptive letter-press, of Zhe 
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Holiday Grammar, £3 35.; a complete set of Zhe Ex- 
istence of Ghosts, £1 7s. Caricatures: Grilling the Old 
Sinner on his own Gridiron, £1; Stops, £1 7s.; Four- 
ney to Brighton, £1 3s.; Cobbett at Court, £1 8s.; Put 
it down to the Bill, £1 7s.; The Life of a Midshipman, 
fine original set, £2 125.; Donkey Racing, £1 tos. A 
colored drawing of Sikes attempting to drown his Dog, 
signed “ October 14th, 1873, in my eighty-second year,” 
did not go beyond £9. The sale comprised several pieces 
not mentioned in Mr. G. W. Reid’s catalogue. 


MONUMENTS. 


One of the symptoms of the new era in Russia is the 
breaking out of the monument fever. Puschkin having 
lately been honored by a monument at Moscow, com- 
mittees have now been formed for the purpose of immor- 
talizing the memory of Lermontoff and Gogol in stone and 
bronze. — Kunst Chrontk. 

The municipality of Paris has bought the statue of 
Bernard Palissy, by E. L. Barrias, which was exhibited at 
this year’s Salon. It is to be set up in one of the public 
places of Boulogne-sur Seine. Two reproductions, by the 
artist’s own hand, are to be set up, one at Agen, the other 
in the Museum at Sévres. 

A bronze statue of Rameau was lately erected in the 
Place du Théatre, at Dijon, near the house in which the 


| great musician was born. 


The municipality of Milan has opened another competi- 
tion, among Italian artists only, for a monument in com- 
memoration of the revolutionary days of March, 1848. 
The monument is to take the shape of a triumphal arch, 
propylaion, or similar building, and is to cost half a mil- 
lion of lires. 

A statue of K. O. Miiller, the renowned archzologist, 
was lately unveiled at Berlin. 

The unveiling of the statue of Spinoza at the Hague, 
erroneously announced in the last number as about to take 
place on or about Sept. Ist, has been definitely fixed for 
Sept. 14th. ° 

A statue of Francois Rabelais, by M. Dumaige, has 
been inaugurated at Tours. 


NECROLOGY. 


FELIx Borte, Belgian landscape-painter, died lately 
at Brussels. He was also a poet, and his songs, illus- 
trated by some of the best Belgian artists, have just been 
published. 

F. C. CompTE-CALrx, the well-known French painter, 
died lately at Chazay-d’Azergues. He was born at Lyons 
in 1813. Compte-Calix was very popular with American 
picture buyers, and many specimens of his work are to be 
found in the private collections of the United States. 

P. H. LEMAIRE, French sculptor, died lately at Paris. 
He was born at Valenciennes in 1798. His best known 
work is the group, Christ pardoning the Magdalen, in the 
pediment of the Madeleine, at Paris. 

J. C. Moore, a well-known English painter, was buried 
at Highgate Cemetery on July 15th. He was born at 
Gainsborough in 1829, and became a student at the Royal 
Academy in 1851. Of his works, which consisted of por- 
traits and landscapes, in oil as well as in water-colors, 
those executed in the latter medium are perhaps the better 
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known. A more extended notice of the deceased may be 
found in the A¢hen@um of July 24th. 


RESTORATIONS, ETC. 


St. STEPHEN’S, VIENNA. — The restorations of St. 
Stephen’s have progressed so far, that the building is now 
out of danger. The cost of these restorations was borne 
by the state and the municipality. In the interior the 
restorations had to be confined to the renewal of the 
vaulted roofs of the three choirs, the removal of the dirty 
gray color from their walls, and the renovation of the pulpit, 
which was going rapidly to decay. Cardinal Archbishop 
John Rudolf now proposes the organization of a society 
(Dombauverein) for the purpose of raising the sum of 
150,000 florins, which will be needed to complete the res- 
toration of the interior. The Emperor and Empress of 
Austria, and Archduke Rudolf, crown prince of Austria, 
have agreed to contribute 5,000 florins yearly from their 
private treasury, for a period of five years. 

THE SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BuILDINGs, in London, has decided to form an interna- 
tional committee, whose duty it will be to watch over the 
Church of St. Mark, at Venice, and to protest against any 
defective restoration of the building. 

SWITZERLAND. — A society for the conservation of his- 
toric monuments has been formed in Switzerland, of which 
the President is M. Th. de Saussure, Director of the 
Raths Museum at Geneva. It is to be hoped that the 
examples set by England, France, and Switzerland will be 
followed by Germany, Italy, Belgium, and other countries, 
where the deplorable effects of restoration are only too 
evident. — Academy. 

THE CATHEDRAL AT COLOGNE was completed on Au- 
gust 14th, amid great rejoicing. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


COPYRIGHT ON WORKS OF ART.—A convention for 
the reciprocal guaranty of property in works of art, liter- 
ary and scientific works, etc., has been concluded between 
France and Spain. It is especially stipulated that archi- 
tectural works are to be included among works of art. 
The full text of the convention may be found in Bidliogra- 
phie de la France for July 31st. 

FRENCH GOVERNMENT ORDERS. — The painters Roll, 
Detaille, and Becker have received commissions from the 
French government for pictures commemorating the cere- 
mony of the distribution of flags at the Féte of July 14th. 

LEGION OF Honor. — The following artists are named 
among the members who were promoted to higher grades on 
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the occasion of the French National Féte of July 14th :— 
J. L. E. Meissonier, painter, grand officer; E. Boeswill- 
wald, architect, commander; A. V. Geoffrey de Chaume, 
sculptor, and J. F. Gigoux, painter, officers. Among the 
knights newly named are. L. Melingue, D. F. Vuillefroy, 
E. A. Duez, J. B. A. Guillemet, G. Jundt, F. Cormon, E. 
B. Michel, painters ; R. de Saint-Marceaux, F. Truphéme, 
sculptors; A. Didier, L. Massard, engravers; B. E. 
Loviot, E. Train, architects; A. P. Avisse, ornamental 
painter at the National Manufactory at Sévres; J. J. D. 
Pillet, inspector of drawing ; E. Saglio, conservator of the 
Museum of the Louvre ; and J. Mesureur, the entrepreneur 
de plomberie et cuivrerie d’art who executed the model of 
the Lion of Belfort in hammered copper. 

PILOTY’sS PAINTING, Zhe Girondins going to Execution, 
is said to have been sold to an American collector. 

ARTIST’s PIGMENTS. — The discussion of the questions 
relating to the durability of pigments, which has lately 
agitated the English art world, has resulted in the forma- 
tion of a “limited liability” company, which is about to 
undertake the manufacture of pure pigments, vehicles, and 
other materials for the use of artists on a considerable 
scale. Speaking of this movement, the Atheneum re- 
marks :—‘* There can be no doubt that some reform is 
indispensable, no less in the interest of artists than of the 
buyers of pictures, the very pigments of which fail before 
their eyes, so that costly investments are utterly destroyed. 
It would be well if collectors insisted on the use of dura- 
ble materials and abstention from fugitive ones. When 
we hear of an eminent painter declaring he does not care 
how soon his pictures fade, it is time ‘patrons’ looked 
into the matter. A good plan would be to demand a guar- 
anty of durability for a certain number of years.” 

ENGLISH SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS. — At a meet- 
ing of artists, called in London, towards the end of July, 
by Mr. Seymour Haden, the celebrated etcher, it was re- 
solved “that, in promotion of original engraving in all its 
forms, and in the material interest of painters practising 
that branch of art, a Society of Painter-Etchers, with a 
provisional committee charged to draw up laws and nego- 
tiate a Jocale, be herewith formed ; the committee to report 
its proceedings to a body of fellows in November next, 
and, on approval, to exchange its provisional for perma- 
nent powers.” 

BAUDRY’S PAINTINGS AT THE NEW OPERA, PARIS. — 
Baudry’s great paintings in the foyer of the Opera, are 
said to be in danger of destruction from the effects of the 
gas-light to which they are exposed. It is therefore pro- 
posed to remove them to the Museum of Modern Art 
about to be created (in place of the Luxembourg),—a 
proposition which is cordially seconded by the Chronique. 
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MORNING. — REDUCED FAC-SIMILE OF PART OF A DRAWING BY Dr. RIMMER. 


DR. WILLIAM RIMMER. 





SECOND AND CONCLUDING ARTICLE. 
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RoMAN History. 
(PoET, EMPEROR, AND SOLDIER.) 


Repucep Fac-SimMILeE oF A DrawinG By Dr. WILLIAM RIMMER. 


R. RIMMER, as I have said before, 
was known to the world for near- 

ly twenty years as a lecturer on art 
anatomy only. Although he drew the 
facts of anatomy, and illustrated his 
own and his pupils’ ideas and fancies 
with perfect readiness on the black- 
board, it was not generally believed 
that he possessed much, if any, ima- 
The St. Stephen and the 
Gladiator were regarded as very good 
anatomical studies, 


gination. 


but retained no 
permanent hold on the interest of 
students or artists, and were forgotten. 
The Hamilton won no esteem from 
statue committees or the general pub- 
lic, although there was here and there 
a person who fancied he saw in it 
something that other statues lacked. 
The pictures and drawings which he 
exhibited from time to time were 
looked upon as the crude efforts of a 
teacher with higher aspirations. But 
the exhibition of a part of his works 


at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts reveals him in the grand réle of an original thinker, a 
composer of bold and lofty imagination, an artist of profound and varied sentiment and of quick 


and poetic sensibility. 





It is from this stand-point that we shall now have to consider him. 
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The illustrations published with these articles are fair examples of his power, though by no 
means representing the full scope and versatility of his genius and of his methods of expres- 
sion. The earliest of the drawings here reproduced dates from the year 1863, and is dedicated 
To the 54th Regiment Massachusetts Volunteers. It offers a special interest, as it is one of the 
few among his works which have any reference to an actual event. At first sight the fou 
figures in it look as if they were skinned, and it is natural to suppose that the artist was think- 
ing quite as much of his love and knowledge of anatomy as of the impression of aggregated 
strength produced by the combination of the four armed giants (symbolic of liberty, intelligence, 
hope, and faith), as they go swinging along with the same movement of soul and body, saluting 
the goddess whose spirit inspires them, and in whose defence they march forth to victory. A 
closer examination will reveal in full force the merits of the composition, and will lead the 
observer to forget the minuteness and over-elaboration of some of the details; but the impres- 
sion will probably remain that the ideas of the artist were in advance of his facilities of execu- 
tion. Secessia and Columbia is another drawing closely allied to the one just described. 

The design entitled J/orning, part of which has been used as a head-piece to this article, is 
very characteristic of Dr. Rimmer’s art activity, as it especially showed itself in the seclusion of 
his home. Previous to his forty-fifth year he was influenced by religious subjects, but more 
especially by the contests and trials of his own life. As a teacher he was brought into wider 
relations with the world; he received other impressions, and had other thoughts. But his new 
position did not incite him—even if it had been favorable—to public effort. On the contrary, 
it rather increased a love of retirement, although at the same time his work became more con- 
templative and covered a wider range. The personality of men at any given time did not, 
indeed, produce in him any decided art impression: they were rather abstract ideas, the powers 
and principles which move to great action, to complete retirement, to lofty contemplation, that 
he sought to embody in forms of mighty beings, of grand nature, of wide and distant land- 
scapes, seen from commanding eminences. He exulted in compositions in which the soul looks 
down upon the world, in which all power of beast, all influence of forest, stream, and plain, are 
subservient to the exalted superiority of man. In these compositions Rimmer reminds one of 
Blake, — two natures widely dissimilar, with many resemblances. Rimmer was more terrestrial, 
and understood the human figure better. He lived on the earth and believed in it, although he 
was capable of soaring above it. Blake lived above it all the time, and used it as something 
subordinate. Rimmer’s figures are solid and wezghty in an art sense,—they rest. The 777- 
Mountain (see heading to first article) and the figure with the shaded face in the Call to Arms 
are examples. Blake’s figures are on the earth, not because they belong to it, but simply to 
illustrate a fact or sentiment. He did not recognize the world as we see it; he lived among 
celestial visions. Rimmer did recognize it, even if he looked down upon it like this figure in 
the JMJorning, which contemplates the whole earth spread out before it. 

Another rendering of Morning, together with its companion Evening (see initial illustration 
and tail-piece of first article), was among the favorite subjects of the artist, and both are par- 
ticularly interesting, because of their original treatment. J/orning is represented as a surprised 
infant joyously held up by a winged youth. The Lvening falls like a strong man in despairing 
resistance. To certain natures the inevitable is hard to accept. 

The 77i-Mountain is the first sketch of a monument which the sculptor desired to erect in 
Boston. He made many studies in clay of this powerful and splendidly composed group, but 
they were all destroyed. Could it have been executed with anything like his full capacity, it 
would have made the city famous. The Study of nude figures, also given with the first article, 
is regarded by many artists as one of Dr. Rimmer’s best works. The left-hand figure, as you 
look at the drawing, suggests in its pose a sentiment which is very characteristic of him. 

The Venus and Cupid is a fac-simile of a hastily made study in pencil. The same subject 
was painted large size, and exhibited in New York and Boston many years ago, but the color 
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was not satisfactory to the artist, and he therefore painted another picture over it. As a com- 
position, although original in spite of the hackneyed subject, it is not as forcible as many of 
his other productions. The Call to Arms is taken from the Art Anatomy, to be spoken of 
hereafter, and is one of Dr. Rimmer’s most elaborate drawings, as well as one of his finest and 
best considered compositions. In no subjects, indeed, that the artist treated, is there such a 
display of a rare genius for handling compositions containing many figures, masses, and motives, 
as in battle scenes. It will ever be regretted that they were not made on a large scale, instead 
of being left in the form of slight pencil sketches. The Victory (see tail-piece), although only 
a hastily made pen-and-ink study, will give some idea of the vigor, directness, and concentra- 
tion with which he treated subjects expressive of action. Another remarkable drawing now to 
be seen at the Museum is a small one entitled Vine Days They Fell. It is one of the most 
wonderful in composition that the writer can remember. Distinct in individuality, it occupies a 
place never before filled between similar subjects treated by Michelangelo and William Blake. 

In curious contrast to the works thus far described stands the J/agdalen, which was also a 
favorite subject with the artist, and which he painted and drew many times. The engraving 
was made from a sketch in crayon,—a beautiful figure, simple and large in sentiment and 
treatment. It shows conclusively that Dr. Rimmer could feel and express an idea without 
obtruding his anatomical knowledge, whenever such a mode of treatment seemed to him to be 
desirable. 

All these drawings illustrate the artist’s love for the human figure, and his capacity in han- 
dling it for a given purpose. They show, furthermore, that he was not only clear, forcible, and 
comprehensive in his conceptions, but also that he had a profound and intuitive understanding 
of the elements of a great composition. Every line and every figure has its purpose and place, 
and there is no unnecessary abundance. These drawings are not only the work of a man 
merely learned in anatomy,—a knowledge acquirer; they are the creations of an artist, a 
designer, a composer. 

In none of Dr. Rimmer’s efforts is the want of a surrounding world of art so apparent as in 
his struggles with color. As a colorist he gained even less reputation than as a designer, and 
the paintings brought together at the Museum would hardly attract serious attention by their 
coloristic charms. In the most successful among them there is a tendency towards yellows and 
browns, which has led many people to conjecture that their author must have been afflicted 
with defective color-vision, while in others, in which there appears to be a determined effort to 
get rid of this tendency, the combinations are unpleasantly cold and inharmonious. Yet he 
loved color, and it was one of his fondest hopes to spend his old age in the enjoyment of 
painting. “My dear, we will vevel in paint one of these days,” was an oft-repeated and longing 
expression addressed to his youngest daughter. The two pictures which are the most successful 
in this respect, and which warrant the belief that he had the natural capacities of a painter and 
colorist of strength and quality, are the Venus and Adonis and Madonna and Child. With them 
ought also to be mentioned 7he Sentinel. As compositions they are worthy of the artist. The 
color of the Venus is rich and powerful, the drawing and construction masterly; the Madonna 
is fine and tender; the Sentinel in its conception is statuesque. I venture to say that these 
three pictures will in due time take their place among the best ever produced in America. 

Dr. Rimmer also painted in water-colors and in sepia, and made an attempt at etching on 
copper. The colors he used he ground himself. The large majority of his studies on paper 
were made with a fine pencil, and some of them are so faint as to be barely distinguishable. 
In spite of the absence of early training he attained an astonishing skill in the use of his tools 
and materials, and even in his minutest and most delicate drawings these qualities are seldom 
gained at the expense of breadth. He drew with great exactness and certainty, and never felt 
his way with his pencil or modelling tool. 

In 1872 appeared the Elements of Design (Boston, Lee & Shepard, revised edition, 1879), 
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and these were followed in 1877 by a large work called Art Anatomy (Boston, Little, Brown, 
& Co.). The former is a small book for beginners in drawing, interesting and original, espe- 
cially when compared with the flood of books similarly entitled. The first lesson begins in the 
simplest way, and by means of straight lines only, to illustrate the movement of the human 
figure. In this lesson the author shows that he understands the first principle which should be 
taught to an art student,—to wit, that all movement of the human figure proceeds and is 
governed from the centre. It is not only eminently true in place and kind for a beginner, but 
it is valuable also to artists. The lessons go on by easy steps to the complete construction of 
a figure at rest or performing some function. From simple lines they proceed to mark the 
divisions and proportions of the body, and finally to indicate its anatomical character. The 
object of the book is to assist the pupil in learning how to embody an impression. It includes 
studies of types, expressions, and draperies, and is the best of the kind the writer has ever seen. 

The Art Anatomy, which owes its existence to the generosity of a lady, is the most com- 
plete and exhaustive work on the subject. The anatomy of the human body, as well as types, 
temperaments, passions, and emotions, are illustrated with great fulness, in figures beautifully 
and strongly drawn. The book is for the learned, however, not for beginners, —a compendium, 
not a guide. It is the summing up of Dr. Rimmer’s teachings, and its very short-comings as a 
text-book are proofs of how truly its author was an artist rather than a mere anatomist. 

From this short review of the creative side of Dr. Rimmer’s activity it will be readily under- 
stood that, in spite of the reputation he acquired as a teacher and lecturer, he was by no 
means satisfied with his labors in these fields. He consented to become a teacher because he 
felt that he was excluded from public recognition as a producer, and that his wisest course 
would therefore be to accede to the general demand to be taught something of art from the 
mouth and by the example of an artist. He began lecturing with the belief that the conditions 
necessary for the development of artists did not yet exist here, and that the popular methods 
of teaching and lecturing were not the wisest, surest, and quickest means of fostering a love 
and understanding of art by the people. Well knowing that, the more he became an expositor 
of his knowledge, the farther he left behind him every possibility of production, he yet found a 
consolation in the hope that out of his labors good might come. His experience, however, 
diminished that hope; but he nevertheless always regarded the subject of art education as of 
the highest importance, and he and the late William M. Hunt, as the writer knows of his own 
knowledge, frequently conferred on the desirability of their establishing a school together. 

The following notes, taken down by one of his pupils in class hours, will be of interest here, 
as they give some insight into his method of teaching, as well as into his own way of looking 
upon art in general: —‘‘ Above all things, proportion should be cultivated. When drawing the 
head, think of the feet.’—‘“ Look out for whole quantities. See things accurately as a whole, 
and details will take care of themselves.’—‘ You are just as capable of judging as any one. 
Depend on your own judgment. Act independently. Persist in effort and self-reliance. Be 
more determined, and do not depend on the opinion of others.” —“ In examining pictures, think 
what constitute the elements in a picture. Never leave much light in a picture. Let it gradu- 
ally fade.” — ‘When you see a picture, think of its plan. Have high light lighter than the 
background, and shadow darker than background. This is the highest form of representation. 
The dark side of a picture can have a lighter background.” —“ There is something in color 
apart from form. I believe in color for the sake of color.” —‘“ Let every piece of drapery go 
somewhere. Don’t make ambiguous folds. Show where it begins, and where it ends.” —“ Com- 
mence foreshortened figures with the parts nearest to you.’—“In making drapery, do not 
obscure the proportions. What is true, first; then what is fine.” —“ The size of the feet deter- 
mines the size of the head. Small heads have large bodies, and vice versa.” —‘“ Nothing can 
be more beautiful than the way in which the arm is connected with the chest of the Venus of 
Milo.” —‘“ The best study for profile view is in the Medicean Venus, for front view in the Venus 
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of Milo.” —‘“ See in a head its degree of development, and how far from or near to the animal 
head. Every head must have something of the animal, in quality or quantity.” 

As an amusing incident, the following little anecdote may also find a place here. When 
drawing upon the blackboard, Dr. Rimmer indulged in a habit of whistling in a low tone, as a 
distraction from pain of body or mind. A little girl, who attended the class one day with her 
mother, noticed this, and when she came home began to draw, at times stopping to rest and 
whistle. Her mother, overhearing this variation, asked what she was doing, and received the 
reply: “Why, I’m whistling, so that I can draw. Dr. Rimmer whistles when he draws!” 

In his nature the domestic as well as the artistic traits were strongly developed, and in some 
respects they were antagonistic to one another, while in others they were in beautiful harmony. 
He desired very much to see the art and the great artists of the Old World, and had several 
opportunities to go, but would not embrace them unless*he could be accompanied by his family. 
These refusals, as he well understood, were necessarily made at the expense of that inspiring 
sympathy, that powerful encouragement to art activity, only to be found in personal contact 
with living men and living works. What he refused was the need of his life, and his self-denial 
undoubtedly influenced the amount and quality of his work. On the other hand, his genial 
home was to him a haven of rest, a sanctuary of peace and freedom, where he found relief 
from his duties as a lecturer, which were oftentimes performed with pain and under embarrass- 
ment, because of ill health and inharmonious circumstances. Here he passed happy hours in 
making quantities of drawings, clay sketches, and pictures, most of which he destroyed. Hav- 
ing become satisfied, as before remarked, that there was no place for him as an artist, he ceased 
to be interested in serious work, beyond the pleasure it gave himself and his family. Persons 
who are familiar with the studies in modelling thus made only to be destroyed, say that they 
were even more wonderful than the work now on exhibition. 

Dr. Rimmer had many warm and appreciative friends, who earnestly desired for him a recog- 
nition commensurate with his genius. They believed him able to make noble contributions to 
the art wealth of the country, yet they knew that there was no harmonious relation between his 
temperament and his times. Too proud for a sycophant, of too sensitive and conscientious a 
mould to descend to jobbery, he preferred to live his own life, conserve his self-respect, and 
take with resignation what such a life could bring him. Neither was he weak enough to indulge 
in bitterness or puerile fault-finding with the world: he never complained. His perception of 
the character of men was acute; he saw through them, and they felt that he did. Men who 
like to pass for more than they are worth dislike to be found out. It creates unforgiving 
antagonisms. The conventionality of the world was abhorrent to him; its hypocrisy he could 
not endure. The sufferings of the unfortunate, the effects of unjust laws, and the inequalities of 
society pained him greatly, and were subjects of constant and severe comment. His criticisms 
of contemporaneous art were keen, but appreciative, yet sometimes tinged with acerbity. 

And thus he passed through life, almost as little understood as a man as he was known as 
an artist. His position gave him a wide circle of acquaintances, yet he was intimate with but 
few people. No wonder, therefore, that the estimates of his character and the opinions expressed 
as to his worth should vary so strangely. From a large number which I have gathered from 
former pupils and from people who were familiar with him for years, I select the following: — 
“T could never get acquainted with him. I revered him, but felt that he was above me.” — 
“He expected that I should see as he did, and understand as much as he did. He expected 
of me things I did not know,—that I should go on from his point. He called on me for some- 
thing greater than himself.”’—‘“ He was a remarkable man, and seemed unconscious of the 
possession of a wonderful intuition. I believe that he thought his scholars had the same 
intuition. He taught as though he supposed they had. I did not regard his method of teach- 
ing adapted to the needs of pupils at this time. He wanted them to make things out of their 
heads, and appealed to the exercise of the imagination rather than to the necessity of much 
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preliminary study.” —“ It always seemed to me that he had some other object, or was actuated 
by other motives, than the display of anatomical knowledge. I could never quite understand 
him.” —‘“ He was a good teacher of anatomy, but he had no imagination. He appeared to me 
to be always showing off what he knew.” —‘ Utterly impractical! You could do nothing with 
him. He was frank and manly, and hard to convince. Yet if he knew he was wrong, no one 
could be more ready to acknowledge it. Everything was a principle, and there could be no 
compromise for the sake of policy. We are not ready for such men.” —“I was drawn to him. 
I thought there was a superiority in his nature. He seemed to me capable of doing great 
things in art.” 

In this somewhat hasty sketch of a most remarkable man two thoughts are dominant, — 
wonder at what, under all the ‘depressing circumstances which surrounded him, he was able to 
accomplish, and grief at the possible, but unrealized achievements of his genius in a congenial 
atmosphere of art and the inspiring company of artists. It is pleasant for the people of to-day 
to remember that such a man did exist in America, and that he contributed these things for the 
vitalizing encouragement of the artists who may come after him; but it is impossible to resist 
the sadness growing out of the reflection upon what he might have accomplished had he lived 
in the great, growing days of the Renaissance, when all the mighty workers of that age were 
bringing forth immortal masterpieces. Instead of an heroic struggle against defeat, his life would 
then have been a victory. 


T. H. BARTLETT. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 








Y age Mr. Marsh is anterior to the “New School.” Yet, with 
genius that should have taken him otherwhere, he has led to it 
and leans toward it. He has been handicapped by his ento- 
mology. Artist in feeling, and capable engraver as he is, yet— 


Let him handle his graver wherever he will, 
The butterfly shadow hangs over it still. 


I have already done homage to his incomparable insect work. 
He stands, with all his talent, as a warning against mannerism: 





though in fairness it must be said that the greatness of his 




















mannerism was thrust upon him, and was not only excusable, 
‘but justified by necessity. But the law of consequence halts not for justifications. His one 
solitary exception to the prevailing manner, so far as my knowledge goes, (and I needed proof 
to convince me it was his,) was the Robinson Crusoe given at page 336. I gave it to show 
what he might have done had not his course continued from beetles to La Farge, from La Farge 
to beetles again. ‘“ Nous revenons toujours 4 nos premiers amours.” Mr. La Farge’s drawings 
(I speak here only of his manner of placing upon the wood his most imaginative designs) were 
most unfortunate practice for Mr. Marsh. The broadest Nast drawings, to correct his tendency 


’ 


to subtlety and over-refinement, had been better for him. ‘No more minuteness” should have 
been his motto: instead of which, his reverence for the higher qualities of La Farge’s work made 
him the slave of all its deficiencies in execution. Those Riverside drawings, —the Wolf-Charmer 
and others of that La Farge series, — original, labored, and suggestive, were yet of real detriment 
to the engraver. They, rather than the insects, may be considered the beginning of the “ New 
School.” He builded worse than he knew. Submissive toward his artist, painfully conscientious 
in his work, there is yet nothing in them to be valued by an engraver. Four other drawings 
by La Farge for Songs of the Old Dramatists (Hurd & Houghton, 1873) have the same conditions. 
The one here given is, I think, the best specimen we have of Marsh’s talent, great, but belittled. 
See how daintily he has treated the figure, how full of delicacy and feeling is the principal flower. 
But the figure does not float over the stream,— it sticks against the unreceding water; and the 
distant leaves and flowers are as close to you as is the foreground. It is the same in everything. 
There is no distance. Beetle or butterfly texture always, and generally confusion. A Szmple 
Fireplace (F. Lathrop), Aloft on the Glittering Shield (Mrs. Foote), Little Sigrid (John La Farge), 
Still Life, Study in Oil (R. S. Gifford),—all remind us of the Jusects injurious to Vegetation. 
In the S¢i// Life we are in doubt as to what is flat and what in relief, and whether the vase 
holds feathers, or flowers, or both, so confused are the over-labored textures. Of course he is 
perfect in an Etruscan Fan of feathers, and a little bas-relief of Zhe Author of Home, Sweet 
Home, is very pure and charming. For all these I refer my readers to the Portfolio of Proofs, 
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rather than to the pages of Scribner’s 
Monthly, that my strictures may not be 
laid to the charge of any inferior print- 
ing. I have, perhaps, been severe on 
Mr. Marsh’s_ short-comings, but surely 
not from any personal prejudice. There 
is an important question involved in the 
differences I am noticing,—a question 
of truth or falsehood in work, a question 
be it only said of better or worse in the 
methods of engraving, which I am en- 
deavoring to bring out and clearly to 
explain. It is an important part of the 
History of Wood-Engraving in America. 

A bold double-page cut, before re- 
ferred to, by J. G. Smithwick, from as 
bold a drawing by Reinhart, will repay 
the trouble of looking to pp. 88, 89, of 
Harper’s Weekly Fournal for 1877 (Vol. 
XXI. No. 1049). It is a daring piece of 
genuine white-line work, in which, with 
no lack of self-assertion on the part of 
the engraver, the drawing and manner 
of the draughtsman have been fairly re- 
produced. It is as bold (coarse would 
not be the right word for it) as Ander- 
son’s boldest, and truly in the style of 
Bewick, if with less determined drawing. 
It is this larger work which shows the 
engraver’s power. Where excessive fine- 
ness comes in there is but little room 
for distinguishing manipulation. Matters not, the workman may say, what lines come here; 
they will be too fine to be noticed. So he fills in his space, as he might if he had a stencil- 
plate, with anything; and it passes if he but keep the color. Looking at this Smithwick 
engraving, one wishes the engraver might always find employment on this larger scale. He has, 
however, admirably adapted himself to the smaller needs of book and magazine work. Good 
cuts by him will be found in Harper's Monthly for 1878-79, one very good, after Miss Jessie Curtis 
(Vol. LVII. p. 805). At p. 816, Vol. LVIII., he has dropped into the cross-line inanity, where 
I should be loath to leave him. He is too strong to linger among the handmaids of Omphale. 
Reynolds’s Strawberry Girl (St. Nicholas, Vol. Ill. p. 345) and Miss Penelope Boothby, the 
frontispiece to the same volume, (both also in the Portfolio,) show him in his manlier style. 
Another work of his I would particularize is the Adoration of the Cross (Harper's Monthly, Vol. 
LVIII. p. 672, Art in America, p. 160), drawn by Snyder, after St. Gaudens, the same subject 
and of the same size as Mr. Cole’s, remarkably like that in treatment, and equally good. 
A Haystack, after Swain Gifford (Scribner for 1878, Vol. XVI. p. 516), and a Little Cove at 
Vassau (Vol. XV. p. 28), are fair specimens of his ability in landscape; and of his small 
figures I may choose for praise his copy of the Surprise, after Sidney Mount (Harper's Monthly, 
Vol. LIX. p. 251, and Art in America, p. 55). His figures are generally good. Flags, eh? 
(Harper's Monthly for July, 1880) is a fair example. But what does he mean by that mass of 
net-work under the horse and cart? It makes a positive substance of the shadow, the end of 





ENGRAVED BY HENRY MARSH.— DRAWN BY JOHN LA FARGE. 


From “Songs of the Old Dramatists.’? Published by Hurd & Houghton. 
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it sticking to the 
dog’s head. A 
little clean outlin- 
ing (too much 
neglected under 
the stencil sys- 
tem) would have 
prevented other 
near and remote 
parts of the cut 
from sticking to- 
gether. And what 
is the use or 
beauty of that 
ridiculous cross 
white line in the 
ground? 

I have spok- 
en only of Mr. 
Smithwick; but 
Mr. French’s name 
should be coupled 
with his partner’s 
in many, if not in 
all, of the works I 
have 
Mr. 
though he is able 
also in figures. Ox 
the Edge of the Or- 
chard, by Swain Gif- 
ford (Scribner, Vol. 
XVI. p. 513), is thor- 
oughly good. So also 
is the Sea Raven and 
Toad-Fish, by J. C. 
Beard (Vol. XIII. p. 
589). The Birthplace 
of Fohn Howard Payne 
(Vol. XVII. p. 472), 
“from a charcoal draw- 
ing,” carefully labored, 
has the look of a poor 
lithograph or process 
“engraving.” The 
Bobolink, an earlier 
work (Vol. XII. p. 
488), is bright and 
excellently cut. Mr. 
King knows how to 























THE HAYSTACK. 
ENGRAVED BY SMITHWICK & FRENCH.— DRAWN BY R. SWAIN GIFFORD. 


From “ Scribner’s Monthly Magazine.” 


here noticed. The double-page cut in Harfer’s Weekly is, I suppose, by Mr. Smithwick only. 
*, S. King seems to have an affection for birds and fish, as well as for landscape% 














FLAGS, EH? 
ENGRAVED BY SMITHWICK & FRENCH.— DRAWN By A. B. FRosT. 


From “ Harper’s Monthly Magazine.” 
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give value to his blacks; for which I may 
refer also to the Plaza at Retaluleu (Vol. 
XV. p. 621). The Return from the Deer 
Hunt (Vol. XIV. p. 519) and Morning at 
Fesse Conkling’s (Vol. XVII. p. 460) are 
as good specimens of fine landscape en- 
graving as I have seen anywhere. The 
first, a snow scene, is very striking; the 
figures in it are also well cut. The same 
may be said of the figures in Snxowballing 
(Vol. XVII. p. 39). Snow Buntings, by 
Miss Bridges (Vol. XII. p. 485), another 
snow scene, is equally good, and for dif- 
ference of style may be contrasted with 
Marsh’s Humming Birds, by Riordan (Vol. 
XVII. p. 161),—the difference between 
clearness and bewilderment, — perhaps in 
some measure owing to the drawing. All 
these engravings by Mr. King will be found 
in the Portfolio of Proofs. 1 refer also to 
the magazine for the benefit of those who 
have not the proofs; also because the 
magazine references show the order of 
time in which the works were done. Other 
notably good works by the same hand are 
the Modjeska, after Duran (Scribner, Vol. 
XVII. p. 668), as good in its way, if not 
so important an engraving, as Mr. Cole’s 
Modjeska, at p. 470, with which it may be 
well to compare it; and a marvellously 
elaborated Peacock's Feather (Harper's 
Monthly, Vol. LVI. p. 384, 1878), capi- 
tally drawn by W. H. Gibson, a cut alto- 
gether worthy of Marsh. Butterflies (Vol. 
LIX. p. 385), by the same artist, do not 
equal those by Marsh, but are good, though 





MODJESKA. 


ENGRAVED BY F. S. KING, AFTER CAROLUS DURAN. 


From “ Scribner’s Monthly Magazine.” 


the cut is spoiled for want of distinction 
between the butterfly texture and- the texture of the flowers. Mr. King’s tints, whether of sky 
or of ground or water, are full of tone, pure in line, and sweet in gradation. I would praise 
especially a cut in Harper's Monthly for 1879 (Vol. LIX. p. 13), a ghostly figure by Abbey, 
exceedingly fine in cutting, the flesh nicely stippled, the gauzy drapery well rendered, and the 
color, ranging from solid black to the positive white of the lightning, excellently emphasized 
and gradated: the whole very painter-like and effective. And yet one more must not pass 
unnoticed,—the Falls of the Blackwater (Harper's Monthly for July, 1880, p. 181), than which 
[ know of nothing more truly refined, more pure and delicate. I only quarrel with fine work 
when it has nothing but fineness to recommend it. Fine as this cut is, the graver drawing is 
good throughout. 

Mr. Hoskin’s landscapes have the same delicately discriminating quality as those by Messrs. 
King and Smithwick & French. I know his work only in Harper’s Monthly, and in the reprint, 
Art in America. The cut I have given at page 438 is a fair specimen of his ability. On the 
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Kern River (Art in Ameri- 
ca, p. 99) is very good: 
the line firm, with excellent 
sradation and tone. Other 
of his work I may conven- 
iently notice in the number 
of Harper's Monthly for 
September, 1879 (three 
cuts at pp. 484, 485, and 
487). That after Casilear 
is of his best, not bettered 
by those useless perpen- 
diculars again in the sky; 
the Hubbard is weak, yet 
more weakened by still 
worse perpendicularity ; and 
in the Sunset on the Hud- 
son, Sandford R. Gifford, 
what might have been an 
excellent piece of tone is 
spoiled by the same lazy 
offensiveness. I say lazy, 
because it seems to me 
that much of this cross- 
lining is done only to save 
the trouble of considering 
direction of lines in the 
first place, or of thinning 
too thick lines when the 
effect requires that. I set 
it down as generally a mere 





trick of laziness) I make 2 iN a eo a 

amends to Mr. Hoskin for THE Mowine. 

this remark, by no means ENGRAVED BY H. WoLF.— DRAWN BY ALFRED FREDERICKS. 
aimed personally at him, From “ Art in America,” by S. G. W. Benjamin. Published by Harper & Brothers. 


by calling attention to another of his works, the O/d Mill (Harper's Monthly for July, 1880, 
p. 174), to which, save for still a slight glimpse of my perpendicular dée notre, 1 am happy to 
give unstinted praise. I find that I have picked out three cuts from that last July number of 
Harper for especial commendation. There is, indeed, a remarkable amount of good work in it, 
as there is in most of the later numbers of the magazine,—one especially good, Zhe Errand, 
by Johnson (p. 52, June, 1880), — mixed unfortunately with much that is poor or bad. Is there 
no such monster as an editor with pictorial judgment? 

Mr. Wolf is not to be overlooked, but I must now be content with choosing a few cuts 
indicative of the engraver’s ability. He answers to the roll-call of the New School, and what I 
have already given of that may suffice without much further illustration, The Mowing (Harper's 
Monthly, July, 1879, Art in America, p. 165), though over-elaborated [there was no occasion 
for the cross-threads on the girl’s dress, and her face and some of the herbage are of the same 
fabric], is else a good cut. The Start Viva (Scribner, Vol. XVII. p. 713) is not without merit: 
but why (I am always on the same quest) are distant wall, flat ground, drapery, dust, and 
horse-hair all apparently worked in cross-stitch? Seeking Pasturage (Vol. XVII. p. 480) has 
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good graver work in it. Is it 
the draughtsman’s fancy that 
the starved sheep are all wool- 
less? I guess it is but another 
case of the perhaps artistic 
engraver sacrificed to the un- 
artistic idleness or incapacity 
of his draughtsman. Much cry 
on the designer’s part, but no 
wool! These two cuts will be 
found also in the Porffolio. 
A very noticeable Wolf will 
be found in Scribner for May, 
1880 (p.5), Feeding the Pigeons, 
after Walter Shirlaw. The cut 
is very delicately gray, with fine 
accentuation of the blacks in 
the pigeons. But everything 
is flat, without distance or 
definition of form. Patches of 
the girl’s dress, her cap, her 
face, distant wall, pigeons’ 
backs,—all are of the same 
material. Look also (in the 
same number, p. 7) at Oyster 
Gatherers. The sky may be 
torn sail-cloth, or blocks of 
ice, or bad wood-carving: there 
is not even the shape of cloud. Supposing this to be the painter’s whim, one does not the less 
feel it to be a degradation that for any reason whatever an engraver should be compelled to 
repeat it. 

Has imitation of lithography become the deau-tdéal of Mr. Miiller? His Banzto and his Pet 
(St. Nicholas, Vol. VI. p. 80), in the Portfolio as an example of his style, would seem to imply 
so much. “Drawn by Mary Hallock Foote”: yet not a suspicion of her pencilling is there. 
Was it a rough sketch, reduced for the magazine, a loose vignette, and then squared out with a 
gray background of machine work? Her design is there, but nothing of her dainty hand-work. 
And yet the New School prides itself in exact reproduction of brush and trowel marks, and 
perfect imitation of artistic touch, from charcoal to pen and ink. Mr. Miiller has done better 
things, already referred to. I notice this cut, not so much for rebuke of zs apparent tenden- 
cies, as to point out what may fairly be expected under the present unintelligent régime. On 
the Old Sod (Harper's Monthly, October, 1879) will do more justice to Mr. Miiller. But those 
lazy perpendiculars again! And in A Sing on Monhegan Island (p. 345, Harper's Monthly for 


July, 1880), why are the walls and ceiling plastered with cobwebs? Is it characteristic of the 
Maine islands? 

















THE START VIVA. 


ENGRAVED BY H. WoLF.— DRAWN By G. INNEsS, JR. 


From “ Scribner’s Monthly Magazine.” 


I must hasten through my task of criticism. There is no use in multiplying instances. Mr. 
J. P. Davis, like Mr. Marsh, is one of the older men. But his style has changed with the 
times; or, rather, he has lost his earlier style through following the conceits of others. Cvradling, 
Tiffany (Scribner, Vol. XIV. p. 529), and Roxy, Walter Shirlaw (Vol. XVI. p. 792), sufficiently 
indicate his recent work. Myr. Charles Coghlan as Charles Surface, Abbey (Vol. XVII. p. 777), 
may show how far he has wandered. One of his best landscapes will be found at page 420 of 
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Color and general form seem 
excellently kept; but the fore- 
cround lines are meaningless, 
and I can see no reason for 
the complication of lines in 
the sky. The tone of the 
whole is, however, of admi- 
rable quality. One thing to 
be noticed in all this super- 
fine work is, that, however di- 
verse the original genius of 
the men, when they are drilled 
into superfineness their work 
is scarcely distinguishable. 
This utter subordination of 
the engraver destroys his in- 
dividuality. Having no indi- 
viduality of his own, will he 
be better able to appreciate 
the individuality (the real per- 
sonality, I do not say only 
the outer clothes) of the 
painter? J. H. Whitney does 
a perfect piece of patient fac- 
simile in his cut of Foe ( Scrib- 
ner, Vol. XVIII. p. 491, and 
Portfolio). In endeavoring to 
reproduce 7he Morning Stars, 
after Blake’s wonderful etch- 
ng (Scribner, June, 1880, p. 
237), he has simply attempted 


—s 





an impossibility. For his very On THE OLD Sop. 
failure, however, he deserves ENGRAVED By R. A. MULLER, AFTER WILLIAM MAGRATH. 
much credit. It is remark- From ‘Art in America,’”? by S. G. W. Benjamin. Published by Harper & Brothers, 


ably close to the original. The Haden etchings (Scribner, August, 1880) are failures altogether 
as representations of the larger etchings. They only give the subjects of the originals. I must 
point to one more example of the Microscopic,—Leblanc’s reproduction of the frontispiece to 
George Cruikshank’s Zadble-Book (Scribner, Vol. XVI. p. 172). If this sort of thing be —can it 
be?—carried further, Messrs. Harper and Scribner will have to atone by endowing a hospital for 
blind wood-engravers. And still another calls for notice, — Mr. Kilburn’s Sand Dunes (Scribner, 
July, 1880, p. 365). I certainly do not give it as a sample of Mr. Kilburn’s work, but as the 
crowning mercy of the “New School.” I can best describe it as a Fuengling by machinery. 
May I hope that Mr. Kilburn has invented a machine for the saving of our threatened sight? 
To what are we tending? I have carefully examined, I believe, everything that has been 
done by this new school, whose works both grace and, I think, disgrace the pages of our two 
most enterprising, most liberal, and most deservedly successful magazines. I think I have not 
been slow in recognizing talent, nor stingy in awarding praise. But how much of the talent is 
misapplied: for I can but call it misapplied when it is spent on endeavors to rival steel line- 
engraving or etching, in following brush-marks, in pretending to imitate crayon work, charcoal, 
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or lithography, and in striving who shall scratch the greatest number of lines on a given space, 
without thought of whether such multiplicity of line adds anything to the expression of the 
picture or the beauty of the engraving. Talent! there is no lack of it. My list of capable 
engravers has left out many, and I have but given a few samples of a vast amount of work. 
Possibly it will seem to some that they have been neglected, that such and such engravings 
at all events should have had honorable mention. So should it have been had there been 
no limit to my history. It had been a pleasure to have honored even the youngest of the 
rising men, to have done fuller justice to those known. After all, the melancholy reflection 
would have been but the more deeply impressed upon me,— How much of talent is here 
thrown away, how much of force that should have helped toward growth is wasted in this 
slave’s play [call it gladiatorial, and own yourselves hired or condemned to do it], for a prize 
not worth having, the fame of having well done the lowest thing in an engraver’s art, and hav- 
ing for that neglected the study of the highest! For it is the lowest and last thing about which 
an artist [and it is only to the artist-engraver that I care to appeal] should concern himself, 
this excessive fineness, this minuteness of work. It might have its worth, though there not so 
important as it seems, in the copying of old missals [see illustrations to A Famous Breviary, in 
Harper's Monthly for February, 1880]; at least it is not out of place in work such as that, 
better befitting the indolent hours of monks than the stirring lives of men who should be 
artists. I do not say there is no good in it. While acknowledging its cleverness, I recognize 
also something to be gained,—a niceness of hand that may be usefully employed. But in 
engraving, as in other branches of art, the first thing is drawing; the second, drawing; the 
third, drawing. Form, beauty of form, and place—perspective and distance: until you can 
express these, you have not even the beginnings of your art. When you have mastered these, 
and with many or few lines can make these understood, go on to differences of substance, and 





beauty and harmony even of lines. After which you may refine as much as pleases you, 
provided you do not destroy intelligibility or strength. I know no surer recipe for making 
good engravers. It is all drawing with the graver, or it is not engraving at all,— not worthy to 
be so called. 

I am aware that there is another method,—the mechanical, the Chinese, the stencil-plate 
method. You can take your choice: either to trust to your own understanding, or to grow a 
pig-tail, and follow your “artist” blandly in Chinese fashion. The second may for a time be 
the more profitable, as well as the safer method, and will certainly be most pleasant to any 
number of young painters or designers of vagueness, your want of understanding dovetailing 
into and assisting theirs. I say this is the safer method; for an independent understanding, or 
say only a respectful endeavor to do something that may be understood, will possibly lead you 
astray. I have heard of an engraver, and one of fair age and reputation, who, striving to make 
something out of his painter’s touches of white, engraved a stream with foam-edged waves; and 
lo! the artist intended it for a field of daisies. Over the just wrath of that artist, who might 
have prided himself on his botanical correctness, I draw a hasty veil; but the unhappy engraver — 
has gone about with a pig-tail ever since. The misadventure might fairly warn him off too 
conceited a dependence on himself; and yet I think his course of action, fail as it might in 
certain instances, was the right course after all. And he has found draughtsmen on the wood, 
and painters also, who thought his engraving better for his understanding of what they drew or 
painted, and who were not too arrogant to allow that he, better than they, might know the 
opportunities and limitations of his own art. 

And here let me confess to my brothers in engraving afflictions, that, however hardly I may 
have dealt with them in these my criticisms, it has been, in the first place, not from desire to 
censure, but out of an earnest wish for their benefit and the improvement of our art; and, in 
the second place, I have borne in mind a saving clause. Not they, the engravers, have chosen 
to bow down to brush-marks, to blind themselves with what soon will be altogether unprintable 
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work; but it has been brought into vogue and forced upon them by ignorant reviewers, unde- 
signing photographers, and the malice prepense of painters who, too idle or unable to draw upon 
the wood, have deceived unwitting publishers into the belief that they were inventing “a great 
invention.” It will have its day, and then, with what we can save out of the failure, we shall 
return to the old traditions, not renouncing experiment, but also not abandoning or slighting 
the experience of some who have gone before. 

I carefully review the works I have had before me for this history. I can find nothing so 
good [and let it be remarked that it was as fine as most of the fine work of to-day] as the 
Facobl’s Dream engraved by Adams nearly half a century ago (see page 239). It is better 
than the best of all work since done, better than the. best so much extolled at present: because 
he did not sacrifice everything to fineness, but cared first for the essentials of good drawing and 
lines with meaning, and finished only after laying the foundations. 


I would not part from my readers without at least brief explanation of the course I have 
pursued in the foregoing History,—or shall I rather call it Preliminary Study of History as 
part-preparation for some completer volume. Concerning the earlier men I have had for almost 
all my material to depend upon personal recollections of men often strangers to me, to whose 
ready courtesy I here acknowledge my great obligations. Sometimes reports so collected have 
not agreed, and it has been difficult to judge between conflicting statements. I may not always 
have been correct in my judgment. I am hopeful, however, that it is only in minor and quite 
unimportant matters that I shall be found astray. There may be errors, too, in my writing of 
my contemporaries: some wrongful attribution of work; omissions also. But I may conscien- 
tiously affirm that I have rejected no information of any worth volunteered to me; and that | 
have sought for information wherever I had the slightest hope of reaching it,—in more and in 
stranger quarters than I can here afford space to give account of. 

For my critical opinions I can truly say this: they have had no personal bias. Very often 
I have chosen the subject for comment, and written my criticism, before knowing who was the 
engraver. It was a secondary inquiry—second in time if not in importance—whose name I 
had to affix to it. If (I have already pleaded to the possibility) my remarks have sometimes 
seemed harsh or out of tune, I ask of the engraver who may read them to forgive any cause 
he may find for momentary wincing or disgust: bearing in mind his own regard for the healthy 
progress of our art, for which I confess myself very jealous. I have not written merely to sup- 
ply a dry chronicle of the doings of American wood-engravers; I have written, in praise or 
blame as seemed just to me, distinctly from a desire to help the advance of wood-engraving in 
America. I trust the true lover of the art will generously pardon any short-comings and even 
some offences for the sake of our common object. 

W. J. LINTON. 
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THE WORKS OF THE AMERICAN ETCHERS. 





XIV.—JAMES D. SMILLIE. 


UTOBIOGRAPHIES have always a peculiar charm, especially in the case of 
literary men and artists. The reader will no doubt prefer, therefore, to have 
Mr. Smillie himself tell the story of his career as an etcher. 

“T was born,” writes Mr. Smillie, “ of poor but pious parents, in the city 
of New York, in 1833. I have no recollection of that event; and, so far as 
the date is concerned, trust entirely to what has been told me. I showed 
an early fondness for etching: I am not going to let Mr. Bellows and Mr. 

Gifford run away with all these honors. I have a proof of an etching that I did before I was 

eight years old. I admit that father laid the ground and handled the acid, but the composition 

and the point-work were wholly mine. The sentimental bias of early years is shown in a weep- 
ing willow and tombstone, while a struggle to break the bonds of conventionality is evident in 

a processional line of six or eight black-looking buffaloes. If I remember right, sun, moon, 

and stars appear in the firmament. I took enthusiastically to engraving on steel, under the 

direction of my father, and studied most carefully the etchings of Bradshaw, R. and E. Brandard, 

J. and C. Cousin, and other engravers of the English school of thirty or more years ago. In 

time the high prices paid for bank-note work tempted me, and I gave myself up to that line of 

engraving. I always had an ambition beyond engraving, and did much work in the way of 
drawing upon stone and wood, and making designs for engravers. In 1862 I spent a few 
months abroad, visiting the galleries of Great Britain and the Continent, which, of course, served 
to make me more uneasy and ambitious. In 1864 I finally abandoned engraving, took a studio, 
and devoted myself to painting. In 1865 I was elected an Associate of the National Academy 
of Design, and in 1876 an Academician. I was among the founders of the American Water- 

Color Society, was its first Treasurer, held that office for five years, and then was President for 

six years. With Dr. L. M. Yale I organized the New York Etching Club; and, although in 

three years I have done but sixteen etchings, I consider myself an enthusiastic etcher, with very 
little actually accomplished, but with a great amount of work laid out to do in the years ahead.” 

The sixteen plates alluded to above are all from original designs, but to them must be added 
a seventeenth, the beautiful reproduction of a picture by Jacque which appeared in the first 


number of this REview. The following list comprises only those etchings which the artist looks 
upon as the more important: — 





The Farm Lane. First free-hand etching, done in January, 1877. The plate underwent several changes. 
The third or last state is marked: J. D. Smillie (the initials, as in all the plates, interlaced in a monogram). No. 1. 
Jan.’77. 34 Stage. June 1880.— Size of etched surface, breadth 63"; height 43". 

Chewing the Cud. (The artist’s third plate.) Marked: J. D. Smillie. Oct. ’77.—B. 63"; h. 43”. 

Cedars near Po’keepsie. Marked: J. D. Smillie. June ’78. No.4. On zinc. —B. 2§"; h. 54%," 


flay-Ricks near Peekskill. Marked: J.D.S. No.6. Peekskill. Oct. 8th, 78. —B. 64%"; h. 23". 
South Fefferson Street, Po’keepsie. Marked: J.D.S. Jefferson St. Po’k. Nov. 4th 1878. No. 7.— 
B. 613"; he 4h)". 
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Cedars by Moonlight. Marked: J. D. Smillie. No.9. D. 1878.—B. 63"; h. 83". Plate owned by 
Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

Up the Hill. Marked: J. D. Smillie. No. 10. 1879.—B. 5"; h. 7%". Plate owned by the AMERICAN 
ArT REVIEW. 

Landscape and Sheep. After Ch. Jacque. Marked: J. D. Smillie. N.Y. 1879. No. 12.—(In the 
finished etching the No. 12 is so covered up as to be almost illegible, as the artist concluded to number only his 
original plates.) — B. 63"; h. 74%". Published in No. 1 of the American ArT REvIEw. 

Yosemite. Marked with title and: J. D. Smillie, 1879. No. 12.—B. 575; h. 6%". Plate owned by Messrs. 
James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. 

Old Cedars. Coast of Maine. Marked with title and: J. D. Smillie. No. 15 Ap. 1880.—B. 6%"; 
h. 442". Published with this number of the AMericaAN ArT REVIEW. 

The Way to the River. Marked with title and: J. D. Smillie. No. 16. June. 1880.—B. 548"; h. 733". 
Plate owned by Messrs. H. Wunderlich & Co., New York. 


Of the plates not mentioned in this list, Nos. 2, 5, and 8 are, according to Mr. Smillie, 
‘small affairs of no account”; No. 13, Swznuy Side, is a book-plate, done for Messrs. Putnam’s 
lately published edition of Irving’s Works; while No. 11, Jz the Churchyard at Highlands on 
the Hudson, and No. 14, Cedar Meadow, Po’ keepsie, have been laid aside unfinished. 

Mr. Smillie’s education as an engraver, although it has given him many technical facilities, 
has been a hinderance to him rather than a help in his work as an etcher; and a part of the 
interest which his plates awaken is que to the conscious effort apparent in them to rid himself 
of the restraint of engravers’ method, and to attain to the breadth and freedom which are valued 
in the productions of the painter-etchers. To unlearn is frequently much more difficult than to 
learn. Hence any one who has had the opportunity to compare some of Mr. Smillie’s early 
bank-note work with plates like the Landscape and Sheep and the Old Cedars will wonder at 
the marvellous success which has attended his efforts. Midway between these extremes lie such 
etchings as the Farm Lane and Chewing the Cud. Although even in these plates much of the 
dryness and formality of the engraver has already been overcome, they yet show a “ prettiness” 
which is far from being pleasant to the devotees of the modern impressionist school. Mr. 
Smillie himself is, indeed, so little satisfied with them that he has repeatedly threatened to 
destroy them. It is to be hoped, however, that he will not carry out his threat, for, aside from 
the pictorial merit which they possess, these plates are of interest as exhibiting the different 
stages in his own development. 

The Old Cedars—one of the boldest, and perhaps ze boldest, of all the etchings yet done 
by Mr. Smillie—is a translation of the large and effective water-color which was seen at the 
last annual exhibition of the American Water-Color Society. In its treatment this plate shows 
the peculiar method employed by the artist, — which is found in the work of but very few other 
etchers,— of intermingling rather broad and shallow, and therefore gray, with deep and black 
lines. This method is apparent already in some of the artist’s earlier plates, as, for example, in 
the Hay-Ricks, and the Old Cedars shows what valuable results may be obtained by it. It is 
facilitated by the process employed by the etcher, for a description of which the reader who is 
interested in such technical matters must be referred to my English edition of Lalanne’s 7veatise 
on Etching. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Smillie will do all the work he has laid out for himself, and a 
good deal more besides. He is in possession, not only of the qualities needed by the original 
etcher, but the powers of adaptation which he has so often shown bear witness that he has 
also those rare qualities which are indispensable to the reproductive etcher. Conclusive proof is 
furnished by the Landscape and Sheep after Jacque. The Cedars by Moonlight (Plate No. 9) 
also shows how well completeness of rendering may be combined with freedom of handling. It 
is useless to debate the relative standing of these two classes of etchers. The names of Rajon, 
Flameng, Unger, Waltner, will be forgotten no sooner than the name of Rembrandt himself. 





S. R. KOEHLER. 











ON NEW YORK BAY. 
ORIGINAL ETCHING BY HENRY FARRER. 


™=R. FARRER does not need an introduction to the readers of the AMERICAN ART 
REVIEW, as he is already known to them by his charming plate entitled December, 
which, accompanied by a short notice of his @uvre, appeared in the number for 
December, 1879 (see pp. 55 and 56). The etching herewith published, On New 
York Bay, is presented in redemption of the promise made at the time that in a future number 
of the REVIEW a specimen of the then latest phase of Mr. Farrer’s style would be given. The 





differences between this style and his former manner of conception and method of working were 
pointed out in the notice alluded to, and need not, therefore, be here repeated. But it is 
necessary to add that within the past year Mr. Farrer has made still further strides in the 
direction of breadth and boldness, as shown, for example, in the etchings which he contributed 
to the last annual exhibition of the American Water-Color Society, and- one of which was 
reproduced in a phototypic fac-simile (called a fac-stmzle for the sake of convenience, although 
it must needs be far from doing justice to the original) on page 213 of the REVIEW. Of this 
still further development the readers of the REVIEW may also hope to see a specimen in the 
near future. 


S. R. K. 





THE LUTE PLAYER. 


PAINTED BY LEOPOLD MULLER. ETCHED By J. Ktaus. 


EOPOLD KARL MULLER, the painter of the picture here reproduced, was born at 


Vienna, Austria, in 1834, and studied at the Academy of that city under Director 
Ruben. 





He was for many years engaged in making drawings for a comic paper, 
but finally devoted himself wholly to painting. His travels for purposes of study 
repeatedly carried him to Venice and to Egypt, in accordance with the character of his artistic 
nature, which is said to tend principally towards color. 


Johann Klaus, the etcher, is also a native of Vienna, where he was born in 1847. He studied 
line-engraving under Prof. L. Jacoby, after he had gone through the usual course of study in 
painting at the Academy of Vienna, but he has also etched quite a number of plates. Of these 
etchings —some of which suffer from a want of modelling and a certain roughness of line, 


apparently the result of insufficient control over the technical means at the command of the 
etcher—the one herewith published is the most successful. In its suggestion of the coloristic 
merits attributed to the painter of the original it is, indeed, very happy. 


S. R. K. 
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THE BALAWAT GATES 


AND THEIR 


RELATION TO ASSYRIAN ART. 





———7 ae pone HE mound which bears the name of Balawat is situ- 








pee CE ated about fifteen miles east of Mosul. It has been 

: : F ' used for a great many years as a burial-ground by the 
|_| Beers eee <a—— Sabbaks and other tribes inhabiting the neighborhood, 
; and is completely covered with their graves. In shape 





ee aiboes az it is nearly rectangular, the corners marking the four 

points of the compass; and it is not unlikely that this 
outline shows the position of the old city wall, with its 
ramparts and towers, the bricks of which, after they fell 
into ruin, were probably carried away to build the houses 
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of the people who succeeded the Assyrians. 
r .s Near the northeastern edge of the mound the remains 
va of a temple were found. This was evidently the temple 
of the deity of the city, named Makhir, who seems to 
Benn eee tek have been one of the gods of war. Within the temple, 
oo a /- = ; near the entrance, stood an alabaster coffer, holding two 
Fig. 1.— Bronze Gates or THe Temrie or Barawat. tablets of the same material. Both coffer and tablets 
Conner ay Te S. See contained a short account of the reign of Assur-nasir- 


abla, and a fragment of the history of the city. At the northern end of the temple was the 
altar, with its flight of steps, and upon this altar were portions of an alabaster inscribed tablet, 
uniform with those discovered in the coffer, but so greatly damaged by fire as to be almost 
illegible. The only fragment we possess of the history of the city is told in this fourfold 
inscription, a translation of a portion of which I give here. Assur-nasir-abla says: — 

“This city anew I took. I called its name the city of Imgur-Bel. I founded this temple 
with the bricks of my palace, and I placed an image of the god Makhir in (its) midst. I then 
went to Lebanon, and cut beams of cedar, cypress, and ¢abrini wood. I placed the beams of 
cedar upon this temple. I made doors of cedar, and bound copper upon the edge, and arranged 
them in its gates. I built up and consecrated this temple, and set the god Makhir, the great 
lord, in the midst, and I placed an inscribed stone tablet in this palace.” 

From the lines preceding the above extract it would seem that the city had been in the 
hands of the people of Kar-Dunias (Babylonia) before the accession of Assur-nasir-abla, and it 
shows how the power of Assyria had waned under his predecessors. Almost nothing is known 
of this period of the history of Assyria, so that the fragment of history given in this inscription 
is doubly important, even though it leaves room for a great many conjectures. 

But the mound of Balawat would have been indeed empty, if this small temple, with its altar 
and inscriptions, had been all that was found there. Let us, therefore, turn our attention to 
the western half of the mound. Here, also, very few objects were found; but these made up 
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Fig. 2.— BRONZE PLATE FROM THE BALAWAT GATES.— DRAWN BY E. WHITE. (See Fig. 3.) 


for deficiency in number by the extraordinary interest they inspired. Here were found four 
stone platforms, forming, in relation to each other, an irregular square, and near two of them 
long strips of bronze were discovered. They consisted of two centre-pieces of bronze, from 
which extended, on each side, other pieces, bent at the ends, the whole giving the idea of 
gigantic hat-racks. Even though covered with earth, Mr. Rassam, the discoverer, could see 
that the bronzes were full of chased work, giving representations of battles, sieges, religious 
ceremonies, etc., of the highest interest. 

There were many conjectures, on their arrival in England, as to the use and meaning _of 
these objects. The first thing, however, was to find out the original shape of the plates of 
bronze which, according to Mr. Rassam’s plan, were fixed to the centre-pieces. This, as one 
or two of the plates still kept a very definite form, it was not difficult to do, and they were 
put in hand to be cleaned. 

It was in the course of the cleaning that the first clew to their real use was obtained, and 
it was seen that the bands of bronze formed the ornamental coverings of two pairs of gates, 
the long pieces from which they extended being the edging. It will be needless for me to 
give here anything more than the dimensions, as the annexed engraving will tell the reader 
better than any description what the monuments are like. (Fig. 1.) 

Each leaf of the larger pair of gates was either 21 or 26 feet high, 6 feet broad, and 3% 
inches thick; the diameter of the cylindrical posts, 14 or 15 inches; the width of each band of 
bronze, 10 or 11 inches. If straightened out, the length of each band would be 8 feet. 

As will be seen from the illustration, there are two rows of chased work on each plate of 
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Fig. 3.— CONTINUATION OF FIG. 2. 


bronze, with a border formed of plain lines and rosettes, the latter being made by rings of 
beads, the centres of which were the heads of the nails used in fastening the bronze to the 
wood-work. The portion of the bronze bands which goes round to the other side of the cylin- 
drical posts has a piece cut out, forming a banner-like end, the use of which is difficult to guess. 
The edging is also adorned with rosettes, and is covered with a long inscription in five or six 
columns, running from the top to the bottom, or the reverse, giving the annals of the first nine 
years of the reign of Shalmaneser II., who reigned from B.C. 860 to 825. 

The size of the smaller pair of gates was probably exactly half that of the larger. Unfor- 
tunately, they are broken into numberless small fragments. The width of each band, however, 
was about seven inches, and it contained only one row of chased work, depicting exploits in 
battle and the hunting-field. 

The thirty-five years of the reign of Shalmaneser II., son of Assur-nasir-abla, seem to have 
been almost wholly spent in war; for his annals are little else than a long record of victories 
and cruelties, which, repeating again and again the same form of words, with only the variation 
in the names of the towns captured, weary the reader by their changeless monotony. In read- 
ing these annals, one cannot help wondering at the large number of towns in those districts 
now so desolate, which he and other kings of Assyria conquered. They must have been in- 
habited by a race not remarkable for their courage, too, to allow themselves to be defeated by 
the Assyrian army, which they ought to have outnumbered ten to one. But the truth most 
likely is, that the Assyrians regarded even the smallest village as a town, and inserted its name 
to swell the total, and fill up the measure of their own glory. 
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Fig. 4. — FROM THE BALAWAT GATES.— DRAWN By E. WHITE. (See Fig. 5.) 


The expeditions of the reign of Shalmaneser II. may be divided as follows: — 

B. C. 859-853. Expeditions to the districts north and west of Assyria, against the countries 
of Nairi, Ararat, Tul-Barsip, Karkemish, Khupuskia, and Hamath. It was during these years 
that he fought against the Syrian league, the leading state in which was Damascus, and the 
second, Hamath. Ahab of Israel, the Guti,' the Egyptians, Arvadites, Arabians, Ammonites, 
with many other nations, also took part in it. Though Shalmaneser was victorious, it is probable 
that his army suffered greatly. 

B.C. 852-851. Shalmaneser went to Babylon, to help Marduk-suma-iddin, king of Kar- 
Dunias (Babylonia), against Marduk-bel-u’saté, his brother, who had revolted against him. Shal- 
maneser, having defeated Marduk-bel-u’saté, performed some religious ceremonies at Babylon 
and Borsippa, of which he gives a highly poetical account in the inscription of the bronze 
edging of the doors. 

B.C. 850-845. Shalmaneser again turned his attention to the Syrian league, and fought a 
great many battles; but, though he in every case claims the victory, it is evident that he met 
with but little success. In 845 he went to the sources of the Tigris. 

B.C. 844. Shalmaneser invaded the country of Zimri, southeast of Assyria. 

B.C. 843. In this year Shalmaneser, for the first time since his ascending the throne of 
Assyria, was at peace. 

B.C. 842. War with Hazael of Damascus. Reception of tribute from Yahua, abil Khumri 
(Jehu, son of Omri). 

B.C. 841. Again a year’s rest. 

B.C. 840. Again against Hazael, who this time did not attempt any resistance, and the 
Assyrian army overran the land. The next year he went to Asia Minor to receive the tribute 
of the chiefs of the country. 

For the remainder of the years of Shalmaneser’s reign, I give a translation of the Eponym 
Canon: ?— 

B. C. 838. “To the land of Danabi.”*—837. “To the land of Tabali” (Tubal).— 836. 
“To the land of Melidi.”*—835. “To the land of Namri.”®—834 and 833. “To the land of 
Que.” °— 832. “To the land of Que. The great god from the city of Diri came.” — 831. “To 
the land of Ararat.’ —830. “To the land of Ungi.”'—829. “To the land of Ulluba.”&— 
828. “To the land of Mannai” (Armenia).— 827-824. ‘ Revolt.” ® 


1 Supposed by Sir H. C. Rawlinson to be the Kurds. 
This fragment was brought to England by Mr. Rassam in 1879, and is here published for the first time. 
Probably west of Assyria. 4 Melitene (Schrader). 

Or ’Simri (supposed to be southwest of Assyria). 6 Northwest of Assyria. 

North (?) of Assyria. 


~~ o co to 


8 Southwest (?) of Assyria. 

For those who wish for a fuller account of the reign of Shalmaneser II., I cannot do better than recommend the History of 
Assyria, by George Smith, one of the series entitled Ancient History from the Monuments, published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, London. New York: Pott, Young, & Co. 
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Fig. 5. CONTINUATION OF FIG. 4. 


Let us now turn to the pictures on the bronze plates, and choose from them the best and 
most striking illustrations of the campaigns of the great king, as far as may be, in chronologi- 
cal order. 

The first plate shows Shalmaneser’s army approaching a mountainous country, which, we 
learn from the inscription, is “the land of the Urardhai,” or people of Ararat. Strange are the 
scenes here shown, and excellent is the insight we get into the Assyrian character, with its 
mixture of enterprise, cool bravery, and still cooler ruthlessness. They come both in their 
chariots and on foot; and some of the mountaineers, notwithstanding their less effective arms, 
make bold attempts to withstand them. The Assyrians, however, are always victorious, and the 
soldiers of Ararat fall on every side. No quarter is given by the victors, and happy is he who 
asks it not; for if he be killed there is an end of all misery, but if not, the captive’s hands and 
feet are cut off, and he is left to bleed to death. 

Farther on we see more of the army of Ararat marching over the steep, rugged hills, to 
help to resist the invaders, not knowing of the slaughter of their comrades in the plain below. 
The courage of the foremost man, however, fails him, and, turning to his companions, he seems 
to warn them against advancing to attack the victorious Assyrians, who are coming on fast. 

In the lower tier of pictures we see the result of the expedition,—the payment of a heavy 
tribute to the Assyrian king by the king of Ararat. The tribute consists of sheep, horses, 
ibexes, oxen, camels, and bags of gold. Aramé, king of Ararat, heads the procession of tribute- 
bearers, who come, with folded hands and respectful bearing, into the presence of Shalmaneser. 
The Assyrian king stands, surrounded by his attendants and a portion of his army, without the 
royal pavilion, waiting to receive the submissive king. 

The Assyrians are armed with sword, dagger, bow, and arrows. The dress of the foot- 
soldiers consists of a tunic reaching to the knee, the feet are bound with strips of cloth or 
other material, and the sole of the foot is further protected by a sandal. The shape of the 
helmet is, as a rule, pointed. The king wears richly-embroidered robes, reaching to the feet, 
and deeply fringed. The hilt of his sword is richly ornamented. When receiving the tribute- 
bearers, he holds in the left hand a bow, and in the right hand three arrows, evidently the 
symbols of the power bestowed on him by the great gods.! 

The arms of the Araratites consist only of a spear and a small shield. Their helmets, how- 
ever, are most interesting, for they show the nearest approach to the shape of the helmets of 
the ancient Greeks that has yet been found on the monuments. 

We now turn to another band of bronze, which evidently contains the continuation of the 
events of this expedition. The Assyrians have left their camp, and are continuing their march 


1 From the inscription on the edging of the gates we learn that this has a religious signification. When Shalmaneser descended 
to Babylon, it says, speaking of the religious ceremonies he performed there: Ulabbis gisdti, ugai’sunuti, “He put on the bows 
|/ét. clothed himself with the bows], he strang them ”;— evidently alluding to the carrying of a bow and arrows by the king upon 
solemn occasions, when, most likely, the former was strung with great ceremony. 
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Fig. 6.— FROM THE BALAWAT GATES.— DRAWN BY E. WHITE. (See Fig. 7.) 


to Lake Van. Chariots, horses, and soldiers are wending their way over the steep, rugged hills, 
the height of which is so out of proportion, however, that one wonders at the need of such 
exertion on the part of the soldiers as is there shown in getting the chariot-horses along. It is 
a grotesque and amusing, but most graphic picture. 

Farther on we come to the next halting-place of the army, on the shore of Lake Van. 
(Figs. 2 and 3.!) This is the end of the journey, and the king, who has gone on before, is 
engaged in making an offering and sacrifice to the great gods who have prospered him hitherto. 
In solemn state he stands there, with his attendant eunuchs around him bearing offerings of fruit. 
He holds in his hand a cup tilted, from which he is about to pour a libation. Behind him 
stand musicians with harps, and farther back still are oxen and sheep for the sacrifice. Before 
the king stands a tall, hollow-topped table, on which is a vase, and in front of the table a tall 
object, on the top of which flames are represented. This is evidently the sacred fire. A hollow- 
topped tripod table with a cloth, two standards showing a disc or ring with fringe (evidently a 
variant of the winged circle emblematic of the god Assur), and a monolith upon which is carved 
an almost life-size image of the king, are then shown. 

We now see two soldiers casting parts of an ox into the waters of Lake Van. Several fish, 
attracted by the flesh, are swimming about, hoping evidently to get a morsel. The artist, how- 
ever, has not confined himself to representations of fish, for we see also a four-footed beast like 
a young hippopotamus, and another which has been thought to be a young crocodile. The 
hippopotamus-like beast has already seized a leg of the ox, and is about to devour it. Above 
this scene may be read the words: “An image over against the sea of the land of Nairi (Lake 
Van) I set up, sacrifices to my gods I made.” 

It would be impossible, within the compass of a short paper, to give a description of every 
scene shown on this interesting monument. We will therefore confine ourselves to those which 
are most interesting, from the artistic as well as from the antiquarian point of view. 

Passing, then, the wearying repetition of besieged cities, which are shown on the next few 
bands of bronze, we come to one which evidently refers to the events of Shalmaneser’s fifteenth 
year (B.C. 845). First is shown the march of the Assyrian army to the sources of the Tigris, 
of which we see most likely the closing scenes. Asia, king of Dayeni, hearing of the approach 
of the Assyrians, comes forth and makes submission. The king of Assyria stands, armed with 
sword and bow. His eunuchs surround him, and one, standing behind, holds a sun-shade over 
his royal head. An Assyrian eunuch introduces several of the principal inhabitants of the land 
to the Assyrian king. There, lying on his face before him, is a man who is evidently the king 
of Dayeni, and five men and three women, most likely princes and princesses of the land, are 
in the act of bowing before King Shalmaneser, who, wishing to impress upon these people some 
idea of the power of Assyria, has ordered a number of chariots to attend. Each contains, 


1 These illustrations were made by permission from the large and beautiful autotype plates now being published by the Society 
of Biblical Archeology. 
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Fig. 7.— CONTINUATION OF Fic. 6. 


besides the charioteer, a standard-bearer holding the Assyrian standard,—the tasselled disc 
emblematic of the god Assur. (Fig. 4.) 

The next scene shows either a sacrifice, or else the slaughter of animals for food. Four 
archers are killing a calf. (Fig. 5.) The animal lies on his back, his legs bound with ropes, 
which three of the archers hold, while the fourth drives a knife into his vitals. At the same 
time, another archer is leading a sheep to slaughter. 

We now see what is evidently a representation of the amusements of the soldiers. It is a 
picture of a rocky glen (Fig. 5), on the hither side of which are represented two Assyrian 
soldiers, who, holding short sticks in their hands, seem to be engaged in striking at each other 
and parrying,—the Assyrian style of boxing, perhaps. A soldier and a eunuch (who seems 
to be clapping his hands) are looking on, and a man on the other side of the glen also seems 
to be applauding. Stretching across the glen are four rows of stone pillars, evidently marking 
off the limits of some sacred precinct in connection with the temple shown on the other side. 

This picture is, perhaps, better than any of the others with regard to the perspective, the 
figures being made smaller in proportion to their distance from the eye. It may be said, how- 
ever, that the artist could not Ae/p making it thus, for he had not room to carry his figures 
higher. This is true with regard to the figures, but he had room enough to make the temple 
much higher than it is represented, so that this may really be regarded as a proof that the 
Assyrian artist had at least a slight idea of perspective. 

Passing over the next scene (the first of the second row of pictures), representing the cap- 
ture and burning of the city of Kuli’si, and the beheading, dismembering, and impalement of the 
captives, —a scene of harrowing cruelty,—we come to one showing a long procession of archers, 
armed with bow and quiver, sword, shield, and mace, horsemen bearing shields beset with spikes, 
chariot-groups, etc., marching along the banks of a river. The king and his immediate attend- 
ants, who head the procession, have crossed over to the other side of the river, preceded by two 
men leading a sheep and a ram. (Figs. 6 and 7.) Now we see three squarely-cut hollows in 
the rock, evidently intended to represent the caves from which the stream is said to come forth. 
In each hollow stands a man, the water reaching to his waist, holding in one hand a wand, and 
in the other apparently a torch. In each hollow a young tree is also represented. On the left- 
hand side we see a man, with hammer and chisel, carving an image of the king in the rock, 
while another, standing behind him, directs the work. On the right-hand side stands a soldier, 
fully armed, evidently to protect the bathers. The inscription reads: “From the heads of the 
river Tigris I descended, victims to the gods I sacrificed, an image of my majesty I caused to 
be set up.” 

Reluctantly, however, we must leave our description of the other scenes, though there are 
many equal in interest with those already described, to say a few words about the art of 
Assyria, its beauties and short-comings, its triumphs and failures. 

There is no doubt that, as an artist, the Assyrian was highly gifted, and this shows itself 
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even through the veil of conventionality which is seen in all his attempts 
at adornment. It may well be asked, Whence did the Assyrians get 
such an excellent idea of reproducing the forms of things around them? 
The earliest specimens are of the time of Assur-nasir-abla, who began 
to reign in 885 B.C., and in these sculptures we see already most per- 
fect representations, on a large scale, sculptured with the utmost care 
and attention to details. There is absolutely nothing earlier than these: 
Assyrian art comes before us at almost the highest excellence it ever 
reached. We have no records of a learning-time, no monuments show- 
ing their gradual attainment of excellence in art. 

All this implies what we also get an inkling of in their literature, 
namely, that the Assyrians lived for a long time with a people of far 
greater intelligence than themselves, but who, being less in number, 
gradually merged in them. These people were called Sumerians, that 
is, inhabitants of the plain of Sumer, or S/zzar. From these people 
the Assyrians had their syllabic system of writing, which we call “ wedge- 





shaped,” their mythology, and, it is only reasonable to suppose, their 
ideas of art, in which the Sumerians had already, at between 2000 and 


Fig. 8. —GupEA, VICEROY OF 


ooo B.C., made great progress. The Sumerian art, however, was only 
D> D d 


ZERGHUL. > . ‘ . 
the groundwork upon which the Assyrians built a structure of their 
Drawn By T. G. Pincues. . : ; ; 
. ' = own. Sumerian art was, like the Sumerians themselves, polished, re- 
From a Bronze Figure in the British 
Museum. fined, graceful. They were tall and slim of person, soft and refined of 


feature: the Assyrians, on the contrary, though not short, were thick-set, with features sensual 
and unrefined. All who have seen the small bronze figures of Gudea, Viceroy of Zerghul 
(Fig. 8), in the British Museum, have most likely noticed the slim, graceful form, and the soft, 
calm, dignified features, as, kneeling on one knee, with his horned cap on his head, he holds 
with both hands the cone inscribed with his name and titles and the record of his pious works.! 
Those, too, who have studied the representations on the engraved cylinder seals will at once 
have seen that these are the work of the people who carved the bronze images of this ancient 
viceroy. Though the style of Assyrian art is altogether different, yet we can trace in the pro- 
portions of the figures and their attitudes a certain similarity, which, making allowance for the 
difference of time, implies that Assyrian art, if not actually derived from that of the Sumerians, 
yet was greatly influenced by it, and by the religion which the Assyrians inherited from the 
Sumerians. 

On the groundwork supplied by the Sumerians the Assyrians built their own vigorous style. 
Observant by nature, the Assyrian soon learnt how to portray both animate and inanimate 
objects with great fidelity. Indeed, in some cases his attempts show a too great desire to be 
true to nature, and he spoils the effect of his work by a too close attention to details, because 
he did not know how to make those details subservient to the general effect of the whole. 
This is especially the case with regard to the monument we are now considering. The artist, 
it will be noticed, has marked the position of every prominent muscle in the figures of men 
and horses,? not noticing that, even had his tools been fine enough, yet the general effect of the 
whole would be marred by it. It is easy to see, however, the design of the artist in doing this. 
He had observed how a few lines would give effect, and produce upon the mind the idea of 
strength; so he added them, and from this we have a true description of the Assyrian charac- 
ter, for the art of every nation has a special feature of its own, expressing the character of the 


1 The figure here represented has been chosen out of the three in the British Museum, because, although in a much worse state 
of preservation than the other two, it is better proportioned, and the features are much more pleasing. The sleepy expression of 
the face is caused by the decay of the bronze. 

2 In many cases, however, these lines are lost through the decay of the bronze. 
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Fig. 9. — BAs-RELIEF ON AN ASSYRIAN SLAB IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


Drawn sy E. Wuitre.— From A PHoToGrRApPn. 


people, and it has been truly said that, while the characteristic of Egyptian art is repose, and 
that of Greek art beauty, that of Assyrian art is fower. With a high hand they conquered 
nations, and subdued all who resisted them, and with a loud voice they proclaimed it to the 
world. Throughout their life as a nation this seems to have been the end and object of their 
existence. 

The process used to produce the pictures on the bronze was that of chasing, the figures 
having been punched out on the back, and finished off, by engraving the details, on the 
obverse. The inscriptions were produced, however, in a rougher manner, for round each char- 
acter the bronze has sunk, implying that a hammer and chisel were used. The work of two 
different artists is plainly visible in the production of the pictures. It was the custom among 
the Assyrians to make first a careful model in clay of the scenes to be reproduced, and it is 
not unlikely that this was the case with the pictures on the gates, so that the designer and the 
chaser were probably different persons. One of the most interesting objects brought from 
Nineveh by Mr. Rassam last year is a clay model of Assur-bani-abla killing a lion. A similar 
representation (Fig. 9) is to be found on one of the slabs in the Assyrian basement room of 
the British Museum, for which, most likely, the clay was the model, and it is easy to see that, 
excellent as the reproduction in stone is, yet the clay original, even in its mutilated condition, 
is far better! Future years will, it is to be hoped, bring to light many more proofs of the skill 
of the Assyrian sculptors. 

THEOPHILUS GOLDRIDGE PINCHES. 


1 An inscription which accompanies a similar scene may be translated as follows: — “I, Assur-bani-abla, king of multitudes, 
king of the land of Assur, by my courage on my feet, a powerful lion of the desert by his ears grasped, and by the help of Assur and 
Istar, goddess of battle, with the spear of my hand I pierced his body.” 
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a | age cst now Correggio, 
ql Velasquez, and Rembrandt were 
| called naturalists, because, as opposed 
to those schools in which style pre- 
dominated, they represented the spon- 
taneous and sincere study of nature. 
But, however the term may be warped 
from its etymological meaning, we must 
nevertheless abstain— for the sake of 
sparing legitimate sensibilities — from 
applying it to the large mass of artists 
who hold that, in painting, truth con- 
sists in rendering the harmonies of form 
and of light as they appear to a healthy 
eye. Consequently the modern school 
—§in its viable elements — cannot be 





called naturalistic, although we may say 
of it that it is devoted, above all else, 
to the search for truth. This tendency 














THE ASSASSINATION OF MARAT. — By J. J. WEERTZ. 


is prominently manifested in the second 
From the ‘Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” section of French painting, which is 
situated half-way up the heights of official success and honors. Higher up its advantages are sometimes contested 
by glorious fidelity to the past, while lower down it often grows indistinct through being lost in the crowd of the 
inexperienced. And this will explain why it is that among the exempts those branches of art which exact the 
greatest devotion to nature, that is to say, portraiture and landscape painting, offer in their exseméd/e the most 
precious qualities. 

Look, for instance, at the works of some of the best among the portrait-painters, Comerre, Jules Badin, Albert 
Aublet, Destrem, Vély, Mathey, Rosetti, Jules Bernard, Doucet, Wagrez, Alexandre Hirsch, Besnard, — all of whom 
have succeeded in giving the expression, the glance, the smile, nay even the very life-breath, of the ladies whose 
portraits they have painted. Manet’s freak, A¢ Father Lathuille’s, is readily forgiven for the sake of his speaking 
portrait of Antonin Proust, and Weertz’s picture of Gustave Nadaud amply condones the hardness of his large can- 
vas. Bertier, Coroenne, Alphonse Hirsch, and Emile Renard, also help to demonstrate that our epoch will range 
with the best, even if it should leave nothing but portraits. 

Besnard, a fine colorist, has manifested strong dramatic feeling in After a Defeat, a terror-stricken populace 
fleeing before an invasion of Huns or Vandals. Guay’s 7d/éanum does not seem so finely inspired. ‘The artist, 
to become faultless, must give free play to his own individuality, which in his Martyrdom of St. Pauline is still 
too strongly influenced by the traditions of the school. Paul Robert, who last year was under the influence of the 
old Dutch masters, seems now to incline towards the neo-mystic school. 


He is feeling his way; let us hope he 
will find it. 


To be sure, a religious painting is a different thing from an archeological treatise, but why, in 
Mathey’s otherwise meritorious Zas¢ Supper, anachronisms such as a boy of the time of Rubens turning over the 
leaves of a Gothic folio? What exquisite and mysterious feeling, what profound and restrained emotion, in Cazin’s 
‘smaél! And the impress of lofty thought is apparent even in his 7odéas, in the attire of a péfferaro, led by an 


1 Lack of space has made it necessary to condense this second half of the Salon report. — EpDITor. 
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angel in a modern dressing-gown. Gustave Cour- 
tois appears as a colorist in his Dante and Virgit, 
although Dante pictured hell in a higher and severer 
style. Wagrez, whose excellent portrait we have 
admired, has posed his Orestes as if he were to 
be painted by David, and the pursuing furies are 
simply the witches of Macbeth —translated by 
Ducis. Yet, underneath the surface, there is here 
a remarkable pictorial temperament, which will 
soon victoriously assert itself. Buland shows spirit 
and knowledge in Lycenion and Daphunis, while 
in his Offering to God he has manifested indi- 
vidual feeling and an eye for truth. In Foubert 





and Felix Lucas we find two other artists who 
would quickly succeed, if they could limit them- 
selves to expressing that which is within them. 
Although Molin has endeavored to imitate the 
worn and smoky color of old canvases, he has not 
been able to obliterate the strongly expressive 
character of his A@ss returned to Judas by Satan. 
Moreau’s Death of La Tour d’ Auvergne is 


the work of a painter of power and knowledge. 








OrESTES. — BY JACQUES WAGREZ. 


Of Charlotte Cordays there are several in one 
room. The palm is due to the one signed Aviat, ae: ee ee 
although the arrangement shows perhaps too much resemblance to Baudry’s well-known canvas. If Albert Aublet’s 
rich and brilliant Meeting of Henry de Guise and Henry I1//. were not an historical scene, it would yet be 
admirable as a genre painting. Very fine, also, dramatic, and well observed is Zhe Battalion formed in Square, 
in which Le Blant has opposed a wild gang of Chouans to the Republican troops. — Much as we love truth, we can 
hardly conceive how decorative painting, into which the lines of the surrounding architecture resolve themselves as 
it were, can abandon itself to outspoken realism, without danger of appearing trivial. It is for this reason that we 
ask ourselves whether Médard’s very sincere and interesting Defence of Belfort is really a decorative painting. 
In his Lesson before the Witches’ Sabbath, de Monvel has imparted life-like Venetian suppleness to the nude, 
and there is chaste coloring and solid workmanship in Chartran’s M/andore Player. Such figures as Boetzel’s 
Bather and Ballavoine’s Jrterrupted Sitting exhibit the power of artists who may become historical painters at 
the first opportunity. With them ranks Villa’s od/e Lady, sitting, falcon on hand, and Vély’s grand composition 
The Heart is awakening. Last year Alexandre Hirsch exhibited a Swsanna, which deserved a medal, and 
obtained an honorable mention. ‘This year he sends 7he Return of the Hadjis, to whose luminous charms we 
would willingly yield, if we did not remember the Swsanzza. Is this one of the queer effects of privileged admis- 
sion for life which is secured by the smallest reward? Does the /azsser-fasser lead to the Jadsser-aller? Is 
this to be taken as a sign of satisfied ambition, or as a symptom of discouragement? That would be so much the 
worse, as the artist is of a kind to deserve, if not to obtain, at the next Salon, a greater reward even than he 
deserved for his Szsanxna.— Jules Garnier’s Radelazs is a merry scene ; but his desire to please the crowd leads 
him away from the broad and rich style of last year’s Temptation. Manet, on the contrary, in his Father 
Lathuille, does not seek success at the price of any concession. He condescends merely to inform us by means 
of the catalogue that the scene occurs “in the open air.” Whether this be delicate attention or wise precaution, 
we owe him a thousand thanks for it, as if he had shown himself the uncompromising enemy of privileged admis- 
sion. Edouard Dantan’s Studio Corner is a piece of the choicest reality, while Béraud in his Pad/ic Ball and 
Victor Gilbert in his /shmarket reveal themselves as powerful colorists. Pabst has depicted with genial humor 
the amazement of A/sacian Peasants at the elegance of a room into which they are shown by a servant.—A 
joke should be the affair of a moment. Hence a picture, which essays to be comical, usually produces an 
irritating and painful impression. Dagnan-Bouveret’s previous contribution, A Wedding at a Photographer's, 
however brilliant, was no exception to the rule. To-day, in an Accédent, he has struck a deeper key, and it is 
superfluous to say that he has known how to avoid sentimentality as well as triviality. A /ire tz a Village, by 
Aimé Perret, is an harmonious work, showing conscientious study. — Ulysse Butin has most faithfully studied the 
characteristic features of seafaring people in his x - Voto, in which his coloristic qualities assert themselves as strik- 
ingly as in the Return_from Market. Yet—but this is a question depending on individual opinion — would it 
not be better to remain exclusively pictorial, without disturbing the symphony of colors by any dramatic element? 
Eugene Feyen has not pretended to make anything but a painting of the Return of the Fishing Boats of 
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A Stup1io CorNER. — By EDOUARD DANTAN, 


From the ‘‘ Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” 


Canca?, but it is nevertheless full of fascination. — Henry Lerolle brings us back to ¢erra_firma: the shepherdess 
and the ploughman in his Zz the Country are truly grand and poetical in their mysterious simplicity, while the 
Clover Mowers of Julien Dupré are finely posed and harmoniously colored. Berthon’s Zzteréor in the 
Mountains and Peasant of Chételguyon are likewise good, although perhaps somewhat less ample in treatment. 

Le Marié des Landelle is a born landscape-painter. He conjures up before our eyes a dreamy Hvening on 
the borders of a dormant pond, shaded by great, silent trees, and then, in a picture entitled Sow, opens the book 
of nature at another page, revealing to us the grim secrets of winter in all their gloominess. A transparent, silvery 
twilight is spread over the wooded plain to which Pointelin conducts us on an Evening in September, and in 
Dameron’s Farm at Kerlaven the intense rays of the setting sun crown the trees with a ruddy glow. In Véron’s 
Fall Morning we hear the reeds rustling in the breeze on the shores of the Navette, and in Auguin’s Across the 
Fields we breathe the first fragrance of the dawning day. The conceptions of these painters are the fruit of con- 
templation, their talent is upheld by sincerity, and they never pretend to tell us what has not truly moved them. 
To the same group of courageous landscape-painters belong Colin, Defaux, Lefortier, and Appian. Two Venetian 
landscapes show Amédée Rosier to be a colorist, and de Monvel, whom we have mentioned before, paints two Arabs 
in striking relief Ox the High Table-Lands of Algiers. — Luigi Loir loves Paris, whose movable features he 
knows so well how to translate. He shows us Zhe Seine in December, petrified between its banks and covered 
with a crowd of promenaders and sight-seers. Outin, another painter of Paris, takes us to the Fa// Races, with 
their high life and sportsmen. — How is it that Lapostolet has never obtained another prize after the one medal 
decreed to him ten years ago? To be sure, prizes will never offer even an approximative standard for the worth of 
an artist, but, so long as the fiction is kept up, they ought to be proportioned according to talent with a greater 
appearance of exactitude. Like so many others who are regularly passed over, Lapostolet is an artist of convic- 
tions, who cannot be discouraged. Year after year such canvases as the Port of Louviers and the Outer Port 
of Dunkirk show that he pursues his aim, even though his most inspired works should never be favored with one 
glance of the jury. What does he care even if their indifference should be the result of some secret influence, — 
he, to whom the heavens and the ocean have revealed all their secrets? Vernier, in his SaZe of Shells at La 
fHlougue, has shown himself a painter of air and space, and Thiollet’s Departure of the Boats displays a master’s 
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hand in the movement of the ‘ 
towering waves, in spite of the 
rather uniform reddish tints of 
his sunset effect. Mme. La 
Villette’s Kourigans Cove 
and Fog Effect, as well as 
Masure’s Vorman Rock and 
Environs of Nice are no- 
ticeable for their harmony of 
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color, while Le Pic’s fine can- 
vases, Return and The Ice- 
Blockade in the Lotre, 
breathe a feeling of deep mel- 
ancholy.— There is a sculp- 
turesque grandeur in Zhe 
Victorious Bull of Camille 
Paris, which makes it worthy 
of being cast in bronze. De 
Penne’s H/allali shows us, in 











SALE OF SHELLS AT LA HouGuE.— By EMILE VURNIER. 


; From the “ Catalogue Illustré du Salon.” 
solid, truthful tones, a pack of 


hounds besetting a boar on a snowy day.— To be convinced that the painters of still-life and of flowers know 
thoroughly the secrets of color, it is sufficient to look at Chardin’s Larder by Hippolyte Delanoy, Zhe Fish 
Vender by Haquette, Zhe End of the Feast by Dominique Rozier, Eugéne Villain’s poultry, and Jeannin’s and 
Leclaire’s flower-pieces. 

Non-Exempts. — We have now descended to the third circle of French painting, if approaching those before 
whom the future lies open may be called descending. This is the only division in which the jury was called upon 
to make a choice, and as they could not be expected to be more rigorous than many of the privileged artists were 
as regards their own works, it follows that the third section alone contains nearly as many canvases as the other 
two sections combined, that is to say, about two thousand. It is a veritable inundation, which, after it had filled 
twelve rooms from floor to ceiling, overflowed the open galleries towards the garden, trickled down the landings of 
the stairs, and poured even into the two western wings. But as, owing to skying and to the miserable light in the 
supplementary galleries, a great many of the pictures hung canno! by any possibility be seen, many of the artists 
for whose special benefit the leniency shown was supposed to have been exercised have come to think that no 
courtesy has been extended to them. Again this avalanche of canvases, and the inconveniences which it causes, 
have demonstrated the urgent need of some new system of exhibition. Let M. Turquet select the best from 
among the several plans proposed, and if it should ever be announced that the jury has ceased to exist, those 
artists will be the first to thank him who are threatened with the prospect of being made members of the next jury. 
Who would not shudder at the thought of being compelled to examine several thousand canvases twice in succes- 
sion, — once for admission, and a second time for prizes ? 

This year the jury has thirty medals to give to painters.'_ The difficulty of parcelling them out among upwards 
of three thousand aspirants is not a small one ; for there are not only those works about whose claims there can 
be no doubt, but there is also an inheritance of oversights of the year previous, for which reparation has to be 
made. Thus the superb Zhomas Becket exhibited last year by Dawant, a rather zealous pupil of Laurens, may 
perhaps win favor for his Merowig at the Tomb of St. Martin, or Henry IV. of Germany humiliating him- 
self before Gregory VII. Lesrel has deserved a reward ever since he painted the Serenade to the Chief. The 
tardy reparation will probably not be tendered on the strength of his Extombment of Christ, but it might be 
justified by his Birth of the Great Condé. The laurels of Duez are robbing Ravaut of his sleep. He sends a 
realistic painting of Zhe Resurrection of a Child by St. Benedict, in which there are qualities, the absence of 
which relieved Duez’s St. Cuthbert of all suspicion of religious art. Paul Pompon’s large decorative canvas, 
The Phoceans landing in Provence, is fine in style and warm in color. Henry Motte’s artistic temperament 
is vigorous enough without the emphasis he has given it in Cesar is Weary. Roubaudi’s Children of Chlodo- 
mir and Edouard Zier’s Odette and Charles VJ. are the works of good colorists. In Lionel Royer’s fine 
Daphne we actually see the luminous flesh throbbing ; but why is it that the Apollo in the same frame has not 
been touched by a more divine ray? Pagan tradition has also inspired Paul ‘illier, Hanriot, Albert Edouard, 
Georges Hébert, and Gustave Popelin. The grand figures of modern poetry are interpreted by Gouvion-Saint-Cyr, 
in an expressive Ophelia, and by Eugéne Habert, who with deep feeling pictures the- catastrophe in //ernand, 


1 For the awards made by the jury see page 414 of the Review. — Eprror. 
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To this sober work he has added a small canvas, the Aerchéef, which shows us a favorite sultana surrounded by 
the luxury of the harem. 

If realism — or naturalism if you like — from day to day acquires more prominence in historical painting, it is 
but natural that in genre painting it should assert its influence still more strikingly. The anecdotic form in which 
several fashionable artists still treat it does not seem to tempt the new talents who have not acquired their full title 
to recognition. Grison’s figaresque JVeglected Beard and Rebellious Curl, Mile. Jeanne Rongier’s Zasé¢ 
Glance and Ambush, and Jacomin’s Brawler and Funk - Dealer, pretty nearly exhaust the list of canvases in 
which the painters have been successful in subjects of this kind.— That dreamy and aristocratic style of art 
which endeavors to counteract the rudeness and the excesses of modern frankness finds even fewer interpreters. 
Gués and Sarah Bernhardt are almost its only representatives, the latter with a Young Girl and Death of Diirer- 
like melancholy, which seems sometimes to recall the refined touch of the masters in its color and handling. ‘The 
chief aim of the great majority of painters is to surprise nature in the act. Of this sort is Zhe Morning Soup, by 
the thoroughly Parisian painter Goeneutte ; Marius Michel’s frightfully modern, dark-visaged woman sitting in the 
café, before her Adsénth; Bompart’s Model Resting, a very good study of the nude, and at the same time a 
declaration of war against all studied composition ; and Gaston Latouche’s Cozversation. Sometimes those artists 
who prefer to paint Nature as they find her seize readily upon the picturesque, as Richemont in his AZoz4, Leliévre 
in A Blind Man at the Door of a Mosque, and Bonneau in A Maiden of the Tribe of Ouled Nail. 
Occasionally, however, it may happen that our young genre painters condescend to dramatize a scene, as Rougeron, 
for example, thanks to whom we are present at the Zaking the Carmelite’s Habit. But the pictorial tendency, 
the study of the modulations of tones and of light, ought always to be placed above the desire to represent an 
idea or to illustrate a romance. Hence, Gill’s Drunken Man and Pierre Carrier-Belleuse’s Pay-day, which 
seem to represent scenes from a famous naturalistic novel, do not appeal so much to the refined connaisseur who 
asks only for the relations of tone and of color, as to that part of the public which takes an interest in the subject 
of a picture.—In Zhe Last Flowers Haro gives us a thoroughly modern elegy ; sporting life finds a careful 
delineator in Grandjean, and the genius of Millet and of Jules Breton has inspired Delpy, Georges Laugée, and 
Renouf. Renoir, the prophet of impressionism, offers us his harmonies of color, so fascinating in their singularity, 
in his Sleeping Girl and Women Fishing for Clams. 

The canvases of Mlle. Louise Abbema always breathe life and freshness. Her portrait of Mlle. Baretta and her 
Amazon are both marvels of truth and light. But there would be no end to the list of names if all the portrait- 
painters had to be mentioned who, like Pierre Huas, Edouard Zier, Mme. Héléne Luminais, Mlle. Berthe Delorme, 
Mlle. Amélie Lacazette, Mlle. Noémi Guillaume, Mlle. Clemence Richey, Bakalowicz, Daux, Bartholomé, Georges 
Roussin, and Dumouchel, excel in female portraits. Among male portraits, those by Jacques Gay, Paillet, Meslé, 
a truthful portrait of Louis Blanc, by Pierre Dupuis, and, above all, the splendid rendering of M. Dentu, by 
Aclocque, deserve special mention. 

Of excellent landscapes there is a plenty. Hareux, ina Av¢tchen Garden, and d’Adelsward, in the Pond 
des Préaux, appear as the painters of twilight ; Matifas, Galerne, Péraire, and Durst reveal the picturesque charm 
of the environs of Paris ; de Sabran fills his canvases with air; Cesson paints real light and misty atmosphere. 
All these painters are true lovers of nature, and so are Baillet, Clayton, Paul Lecomte, Jobard, Nozal, Dien, Thénot, 
Etienne Martin, Charles Frére, Boudier, Tancrede Abraham, Huault-Dupuy, Montenard, Guilmard, and Sauvaige. 
The rapid sketches of Boudin are true impressions in their discretely pale coloring ; Paillard and Auguste Flameng, 
on the contrary, seek and find their effects in the play of opulent tints. — There are many other attractive pictures, 
such as Mlle. Louise Lalande’s solidly painted and life-like Dogs, Jourdan’s harmonious /7ock, and Mme. Cazin’s 
Donkeys at Liberty, The flowers of Quots, of Mlle. Louise Desbordes, and of David dazzle by their brilliancy. 
Forét, Francois Martin, Parisy, Joseph Bail, Henry Rovel, Eugéne Claude, Mlle. Sabine Méa, and Mme. Prevot- 
Roqueplan represent still-life in the marvellous relief of reality. 

Scutprure. — Of Greek art we have hardly anything left but statues. Hence, the influence of Greek art will 
always be more apparent in sculpture than in painting. The sculptor whose work does not represent a pagan 
theme seems to be a fantastic, and he who ventures to express what he sees is looked upon as a bold innovator. 
Nevertheless, inexorable as tradition may be, the artist cannot always lock out the modern world altogether. 
Unexpected revolts and strange contradictions are sometimes the result. Thus Falguiére’s Ave, which by com- 
mon consent is considered the masterpiece of the Salon, is clearly of our own age, and although she is thoroughly 
imbued with the purity of antique character, there is a certain inexpressible reflection of modern grace in the 
figure, which robs her of the grandeur ascribed in our thoughts to the mother of the human race. Several statues 
attempt to be entirely Grecian, as, for instance, the Dzana of Marqueste, Deloye’s Psyche, Boucher’s Venus, 
Laoust’s Zephyr, and Chrétien’s Flora and Zephyr. But in all these works an exuberance of feeling is fer- 
menting, a desire for utterance, against which the respect due to style and severity of line protests in vain. Much 
more antique are those statues which are not inspired by anything above terrestrial life, such as Gaudez’s ower, 
Enderlin’s Ball Player, Schoenewerck’s Frrondeur, and Cornu’s Le Ricochet. In these works, as well as in 
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BIBLIS CHANGED TO A SPRING. — By A. SUCHETET. Ry a tee 


From the ‘‘ Gazette des Beaux-Arts.”’ 


Moreau’s Drinking Faun, and Becquet’s Faun playing with a Paniheress, tradition is vivified by a feel- 
ing for nature. Sometimes statuary is made to express an allegory, and endeavors to give tangible form to an 
abstract idea ; but frequently the antique form gets out of joint when a modern idea is to be- expressed. Our 
sculptors seem most at ease when they simply borrow the technical treatment of the ancients, and play truant in a 
less explored field. ‘Thus Mercié has made an exquisitely elegant statuette of Fadzth, and Aizelin a fine statue of 
Mignon. ‘The more daring even plunge into realism, — elegant in Saint-Marceaux’s /Zarleguin, jovial in Gatti’s 
Cat and Mouse, rustic in Lambeaux’s Poor Blind Man. But in these works we feel already the presentiment 
of a new formula, of an zsthetic code which is endeavoring to assume shape and to render account of itself. 
Possibly something will result from Osbach’s monstrous and highly dramatic Caz, and hope is inspired by the 


true originality and the primitive character shown in the works of ‘odin. —To sum up: — The coloristic and 
emotional fever which prevails among the painters seems about to s«.ze the sculptors. David d’Angers, Préault, 
Carpeaux, were by nature colorists. bears the imprint of a lively 
Cordier, Guillemin, and Pietro Salvi oi : feeling for nature. — La- 






















seek color by using different materi- 
als ; Jacques Maillot, who has kept 
aloof from the Salon for a long time, 
finds a more discreet harmony in his 
colored terra-cottas. Henry Cros, in 
his reliefs in wax, combines the whole 
scale of color with modelling, and so 
does Désiré Ringel in his singularly 
life-like Rakoczy March. These 
are evident signs of an evolution 
which sculpture will have to pass 
through. Has it a foreboding of a 
new ideal, or will it merely return to 
its origin? Whatever may come, we 
shall doubtless see our sculptors paint 
their bas-reliefs and statues as did the 
Greeks. — Meanwhile the portraitists 
in sculpture have never expressed life 
better than Saint- 
Marceaux, Clé- 
singer, Frances- 
chi, Mlle. Bern- 
hardt, Mercié, 
Gémito, Paul Du- 
bois, Carles, and 

the two Ringels, | ne to our exhibition 
or than Soldi, - — -—__—__-~ ; for some years, a 
whose statue of Msocr. Lanpriot. — By G. J. THomas. mutual sympathy 
a little violinist From the ‘‘ Gazette des Beaux-Arts.” springs up, and 


france contributes an inter- 
esting statue of Frédéric 
Sauvage ; Saint - Gaudens, 
with equal talent, has made 
a statue of Admiral Farra- 
gut; Dumaige, a statue of 
Rabelais, for Tours; Barrias, 
another of Bernard Palissy, 
for the Hotel-de-Ville of 
Paris; and Dumilatre ex- 
hibits the bronzes for the 
tombs of Sivel and Croce- 
Spinelli.! 

FOREIGN PAINTERS. — 
National vanity is but too 
ready to pocket that which 
belongs to Ceesar, if Caesar 
has not taken the pre- 
caution to have 
his coin stamped 
with his image. 
Thus, when a for- 
eign painter has 
had the courtesy 
to send his works 
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1 The report curiously omits all mention of Bidlis changed to a Spring, by Suchetet, which received the Prix du Salon, and of 
Thomas’s Statue of Msgr. Landriot, to which was awarded the Medal of Honor. — Epiror. 
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THE BATTLE OF GRUNWALD (JULY 15TH, 1410).— By J. MATEJKO. 


From the “ Catalogue Illustré du Salon.” 


we gradually come to consider him as our own. ‘This is absurd, and if the new arrangement had no other result 
than to prevent this, it would still do us good service. But, besides limiting our vanity to feeling honored by the 
importance they attach to our opinion, it also gives us a better chance to make comparisons between the work of 
foreign artists and our own. And the first glance is sufficient to convince us that, if French art at the present 
moment exercises a notable influence on certain foreign schools, the strength shown on either side is about equal. 

The enormous canvas which fills a whole panel in the first room is the work of one of the few painters who 
carefully preserve their national originality, without sharing in the modern movement. Matejko is a Slav. His 
Battle of Griinwald, which bears the characteristics of his race, reminds one of the song of the Wiebelungen, — 
nothing of the luxuriant workmanship, of the delicate touches of coloring, which the young schools are so fond of. 
It is all hard, wild, cut up into a thousand pieces that struggle with and destroy one another because none of them 
is willing to yield. Even the palette, with all its wealth, will not make any sacrifice, and the result of an assem- 
blage of masterly treated details is a sort of kaleidoscope in which the bits of glass have become fixed forever. — Van 
Beers has fully accepted the broad execution and the limpidity of the new-comers in his Charles V., which he 
contrasts as to size, although not as to the brilliant lustre of coloring, by a marvellous little picture called A Sum- 
mer Evening. Lira has painted the /rterview between Philip LI. and the Grand Inquisitor in a power- 
ful and luminous scale ; Liphart represents ScZezce in the shape of a nude 
woman of Titianesque beauty ; Palmaroli’s Blanca of Castile recalls the 
coloring of Ary Scheffer and Paul Delaroche. Alma-Tadema— always pro- 
found and mysterious — represents the well-worn subject of Zhe Seasons 
in four strange but powerful pictures; Jules Girardet’s Episode of the 
Siege of Saragossa is a true historical painting in a small frame; Zhe 
General of the Chinese Army, by Brozik, is striking in relief, but too dry 
and loud in color ; Hynais’s Samsov is rather labored, but he makes amends 
in a delightful, luminous portrait, with which we must open another series, 
Giron’s portraits are rich and broad in treatment, and this is true also of 
Edelfelt’s portrait of M. Koechlin-Schwartz. Vuillermet has the rare talent 
of being able to give high finish without loss of luminosity. Lehmann 
exhibits a female head of a very Parisian type, and Thorell sends a fair and 
fresh modern figure, modelled in full light. Erpikum’s portrait of Henry 
Houssaye is imbued with life, thought, and character. 

Van Hove’s Learned Amateur, a marvel of terse workmanship, would 
be a masterpiece if it did not raise a suspicion that it desires to imitate 
Holbein. Uhde’s characteristic Szzger looks as if it were painted with 
Casanova’s palette, lightly touched by Ribot. Jimenez-Aranda has lavished 
the spirit and coloring of Fortuny on his Bul? Fight, and even more so 























AN OFFERING OF AMBERGRIS. on the Libliophiles. The Hero of the Festival,a monk made over 
By J. S. Sarcenr. by Casanova to the rosy nails of the most malicious devils, is fascinating 


From the “ Catalogue Illustré du Salon.” and humorous in its dazzling touches of color and flashes of light. In 
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An Offering of Améergris, 
John S. Sargent causes all the 
tones of the silvery scale to 
play around an Oriental wo- 
man, veiled in quite a sculp- 
turesque style. Az Ascension 
in the Year VIII., by Kaem- 
merer, is a flower-garden of 
silky textures and fresh smiles. 
The canvases of Mirallés-Dar- 
manin, Moreno - Carbonero, 
Linder, Tauretto, Walter Gay, 
Luis Jimenez, Boldini, Kuehl, 
Birger, Garrido, Hermans, and 
Zuber-Buhler add their sparks 
to this exzsemble of splendor 
and radiancy. The Courtier 
is a solid and correct picture 
by Alfred Collins. Mosler, an 
American with a truly French 
palette, assembles his Bre- 
tons in a village store for the 
purchase of Zhe Wedding 
Dress. — The Embarkation at Morocco and The Gate of the Old Fondak, by E. L. Weeks, the Byzantine 
facade before which Passini has gathered his Czrcasstan Horsemen, and Kowalski’s Caucasians Reconnoitring, 
are all illuminated by the warm rays of the southern sun. A golden, liquid atmosphere surrounds Bridgman’s 
Nomad Tents and his women weaving the burnous in Az Arab Habitation. 

The Northern painters excel, of all others, in episodes of rustic and maritime life. Edelfelt’s Funeral of 
a Child in Finland is striking in expression, and fine in color. Krayer, a Dane, has thrown the laughter 
of a ray of sunlight into the limpid half-tints of A Sardinzére. In Holland, where the young schools main- 
tain their rank by the side of the old masters, Bisschopp paints the poetry of sorrow in the Death of a 
Child, and Anthonissen that of field-work in his Potato Gatherers. The Swedes also are painters of space 
and airiness. Hagborg’s Seaweed Gatherers, Salmson’s Poppy Beaters, and Smith-Hald’s Steamboat Land- 
ing and Winter Evening produce a vivid impression of reality. It seems almost as if the knowledge of all the 
secrets of the palette were in- 
born with the Swedes, so far 
as the painting of forest and 
sea is concerned. In land- 
scape and marine they are all 
masters. Wahlberg’s Evening 
on the Island of Waderon, 
Skanberg’s Drydock at Dor- 
drecht and sunset on Zhe 
Coast of Scania, Lindstrom’s 
Moonlight, Gegerfelt’s Shore 
at Skagen, Ekstrom’s Forest 
of Fontainebleau, —all these 
are proof of it.— Among the 
Dutch and Belgians, Mesdag 
and Robert Mols are remark- 
able for their bright, animated 
marines ; Coosemans, Xavier 
de Cock, and Czesar de Cock, 
for their fresh, attractive land- 
scapes. Palizzi sheds Italian 
sunlight on goats browsing on . 
briers ; de Wylie, a Russian, An ARAB HABITATION AT BIskRA. — By F. A. BRIDGMAN. 


gives an impression of reality From the “ Catalogue Illustré du Salon.” 














THE WEDDING DrEss.— By HENRY MOSLER. 


From the ‘Catalogue Ilustré du Salon.’’ 
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in a narrow street which loses itself in the darkness of night ; and, finally, from the four quarters of the globe 
come W. L. Picknell, d’Aquila, Scott, Isenbart, Schenck, and Jones, to tell us that there is no lack of active talent 
to interpret the eternal poetry of nature in its lustrous splendor, as well as in its deep, mysterious stillness. 

In our hasty walk through the Salon of 1880 we have been allowed to cast a glance on many works which 
bear the stamp of the born artist. Many other pictures and sculptures ought to have been briefly noticed, but the 
enumeration would have been endless. If the works of the masters no longer dominate those by which they 
are surrounded, as in the time of the regretted Salons of the past, it is because now-a-days all those who hold a 
modelling stick or a brush have something in their souls which they desire to communicate to you. We listen 
willingly to their speech, even if as yet it be only stammering, for to-morrow it may become the messenger of a 
striking truth. 


FREDERIC DE SyENE. (In Z’Arf/ste.) 





GRANDMOTHER. — By L. A. LHERMITTE. 


From the ‘* Gazette des Beaux-Arts.”’ 


SALON OF 1880. 
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THE STATISTICS OF ART. 


L’ANNEE ARTISTIQUE. L’Administration.— Les Musées. 
—Les Ecoles.—Le Salon Annuel.— Chronique des 
Expositions. — Les Ventes de ? Hétel Drouot.—L’ Art 
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STATISTISCHES HANDBUCH FUR KUNST UND KunstT- 
GEWERBE IM DEUTSCHEN REICH. 1880. Berlin: 
Weidmannsche Buchhandlung. 1880. v + 311 pp. 
12mo. 


RT is becoming more and more an object of 
scientific treatment. It may be questioned 
whether this is cause for congratulation or for 
sorrow, and the feelings which will arise upon 

a consideration of the subject must depend very much 

upon the general view of things taken by the individual. 

He whose eyes are continuously and regretfully turned 

upon the past, and who judges the present by a standard 

drawn from history, will sigh. It is no doubt true, that, 
in the small space of time which is filled by what may 
be called human history, the periods of decadence in art 
were those which were marked by the scientific spirit. 
Academies arose as the creative fervor abated ; museums, 
those art herbariums in which pictures and statues are 
classified like dried specimens, were formed when the 
living interest in art which desires to be in uninterrupted 
contact with its works began to die out; philosophy, 
which has never yet been a creative science, performed 
only the post-mortem examination ; and statistics finally 
stepped in to make an inventory of the dead man’s 





property. And do not all these things repeat themselves 
to-day? We force art schools like plants in a hot-bed; 


we* open museums by the dozen; we philosophize and 
write about art; and now we are industriously engaged 
in reducing the question of the artistic rank of nations 
to a problem of arithmetic or a proposition in political 
economy. But what right have we to judge from anal- 
ogy? What data have we from which to generalize? 
Because there is something of a similarity between the 








events of our own day and those which took place in 
the declining years of the ancient world, and again of the 
Renaissance, does it follow absolutely that history is 
about to repeat itself? How short-sighted we are! And 
our short-sightedness is due to the fact that we have not 
yet accustomed our eyes to penetrate into the depths of 
the immensity of time that lies behind us. We talk of 
the great antiquity of the pyramids, and yet—are they 
not as of yesterday? We call Greeks and Romans “the 
ancients,” and yet— what are twenty-five hundred years 
compared with the ages through which even now we can 
follow the development of mankind? And what will the 
ancients be called, and what will be their relative impor- 
tance, when human history is written a hundred thousand 
years hence? Viewed in this light we are mere babes, 
who have everything before us, and there is no need of 
the fear that, because we once fell in endeavoring to jump 
over a stone, we shall always fall under the same circum- 
stances. We may therefore enjoy our academies, our 
museums, even our statistics, without the painful feel- 
ing that they are simply so many signs of approaching dis- 
solution. 

M. Victor Champier, the first volume of whose Année 
Artistigue was noticed on page 81 of the REVIEW, may be 
called the pioneer among the art statisticians, although 
publications of a somewhat similar nature, such as the 
Annuaire published by the Gazette des Beaux-Arts, have 
already appeared in former years. He is also the most 
comprehensive writer of his class, for his compilation, as 
the title sufficiently shows, is not restricted to France, but 
embraces all the countries of Europe, and Japan besides. 
America is curiously ignored, beyond the mention of a few 
American artists in the chapter on the Salon, a necrologi- 
cal notice of the late W. M. Hunt, and the enumeration of 
some American books in the bibliographical list. In other 
respects this second volume can be characterized as a 
great advance on its predecessor. The Repertoire with 
which the book opens, and which contains “a list of all the 
fine-art establishments in France and in foreign countries, 
the details of the budgets, the names of the principal art 
administrators, conservators of museums, etc., etc.,” will be 
of especial value to all who are interested in art studies of 
any kind. There is a curious error to be noticed, how- 
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ever, which has been perpetuated from last year: the in- 
formation recorded under the heading German Empire 
applies really to the kingdom of Prussia. Germany as a 
unity does not pay much attention to art, and maintains 
only one institution which can claim any connection with 
art, and this 1s the /wperial German Institute for Ar- 
cheological Correspondence. 

That this 1s so becomes evident at once by turning to 
the little book the title of which occupies the second place 
at the head of the present notice. This volume, which 
confines itself wholly to Germany, is simply a list of 
collections, art schools, art unions, etc., alphabetically 
arranged under their several heads, and accompanied by 
occasional historical notices and the necessary details 
concerning administration, character and number of ob- 
jects exhibited, modes of admission, catalogues, etc. But 
its neat and perspicuous arrangement makes it a most 
valuable book of reference, and an indispensable guide to 
the traveller. In the preface, which modestly acknowledges 
the short-comings of a first attempt, an enlargement is 
promised for the second volume, which is also to embrace 
Austria. 

France, England, and Germany are now provided with 
these statistical handbooks, and all those who have had 
occasion to use them will acknowledge their great help- 
fulness. When will the United States be supplied with a 
similar manual? To be sure we cannot as yet claim to 
rank in artistic importance with the old countries of Eu- 
rope, but in artistic activity, gvantitatvely considered, 
and in the popular interest shown in matters of art, we are 
not behind any of them. In evidence it 1s only neces- 
sary to point to the table of contents of this REVIEW, 
which, incomplete as it is in its record of passing events, 
yet serves to give some idea of the stirring art-life that 
pervades the country from one end to the other. A most 
valuable basis for a work of this kind was laid by Mr. 
J. Edwards Clarke, of the Bureau of Education, in the 
information concerning the art-educational institutions, 
museums, etc. of the United States, which he gathered 
together for, and published in, the Reports of the Com- 
missioner of Education for the years 1876 and 1877 Mr. 
Clarke also prepared a Special Report on Art Education 
in the United States, and the Report of the Commissioner 
for 1877 seems to hold out the hope that this desirable 
document would soon be published. But, so far, the 
United States have been too poor to enable them to spare 
the money needed for the carrying out of the undertak- 
ing. Will not some enterprising publisher relieve the 
government of the duty which it seems unwilling to fulfil ? 


S. R. KOEHLER. 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
AMERICAN. 


Oe 8: C. E. CLEMENT is revising Spooner’s Dic- 
Chev, tionary of the Fine Arts, and bringing it down 
to the present time. The work is to be pub- 
lished by James R. Osgood & Co. 

THE PUBLISHERS’ ANNOUNCEMENTS for the fall sea- 
son comprise the following books on art: — D. Appleton 
& Co.: A new edition of American Painters, enlarged by 
the addition of twenty-one engravings from the works of 









Homer Martin, Vedder, Tiffany, Duveneck, Sartain, and 
others; British Painters, uniform with American Paint- 
ers. — Dodd, Mead, & Co.: The Renaissance in Italy, by 
Burckhardt, and Woltmann’s History of Painting. — Har- 
per & Brothers: Schliemann’s //ios, the City and Country 
of the Trojans. — Lee & Shepard: Gleanings in the Field 
of Art, by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. — James R. Osgood & 
Co.: Dr. Angell’s Records of the late William M. Hunt; 
anew and revised edition of Julia A. Shedd’s Famous 
Painters and Paintings ; a new reproduction of Colling’s 
Art Foliage; and Gems of English Art, illustrated by 
heliotypes. — G. P. Putnam’s Sons: Learning to Draw, 
by Viollet-le-Duc; Art Suggestions from the Masters 
(selections from the works of artists and writers on art, 
with reference to their practical value for art students), 
compiled by Susan N. Carter. 


FOREIGN. 


M. A. CLAuDIN, a French bookseller, is engaged in the 
preparation of an extensive work entitled Antiguités Tyfo- 


graphiques de la France. A part of the work, Origines de 


’ Imprimerie & Alvi, lately submitted to the Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, procured for M. Claudin one 
of the medals of the Academy. In this volume the author 
describes a very rare book which is of special interest for 
the history of engraving. The book, of which only two 
copies are known, is dated 1481, and contains 33 plates 
engraved in relief on pewter. 

Messrs. E. BERNARD & CIE., of Paris, have begun 
the publication of a novel periodical, Le /usain, by MM. 
Allongé, Appian, Lalanne, and Karl Robert. As its title 
indicates, this new journal is to be chiefly devoted to char- 
coal-drawing, although the publishers promise that they 
will not exclude other styles of art. 

Cav A. BERTOLOTTI has published at Florence (Tipo- 
grafia Editrice della Gazzetta d’ Italia) an interesting vol- 
ume, entitled Artisti Belgi ed Olandesi a Roma net Secoli 
XIVT. e XV/I., which contains excerpts from documents 
found in the Roman archives concerning the artists in 
question, some of whom were men of note, such as Paul 
and Matthew Brill, Michaei Coxcis, and a few others. 
Such a book concerning Low Country artists in Florence 
would be very welcome. — 7he Atheneum. 

PROF. WEBER, of Smyrna, writes Mr. George Dennis 
to the Academy, “is preparing for publication a monograph 
on Mount Sipylus, in which he will record certain discov- 
eries of great interest recently made by him. One is the 
identification of the Hieron of Cybele mentioned by Pau- 
sanias as below the Seat of Pelops; another, a very early 
town on the crest of the conical hill which commands 
the pass of Kavaklidéré, on the road from Smyrna to 
Nimphio.” 

Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. have issued the pro- 
spectus of a work on the Architecture and Decorative 
Arts of Rajputana, by Dr. De Fabeck, of the Bengal 
Medical Service, and Major S. S. Jacob, Bombay Staff 
Corps. It will consist chiefly of illustrations, and will 
be brought out in a series of volumes containing about 
sixty plates each. 

THE LONG-EXPECTED SECOND VOLUME of Rajendra- 
lala Mitra’s work on the antiquities of Orissa, published 
in Calcutta, has at last appeared. It is extensively illus- 
trated, having over fifty plates in lithography and autotype. 














It deals with Udayagiri and Khandagiri, and its old caves, 
which are among the most ancient in India. The sculp- 
tures are reproduced by a zincographic process, and are 
given in a series of plates adding considerably to our 
knowledge of the art of the Buddhist period. Bhuvanes- 
vara, Konarak, Yajapur, and Cuttack are included in 
this volume. Puri, or Jagannatha, forms an interesting 
chapter, giving not only a description of its architec- 
ture, but also its history, legendary and otherwise. — 7he 
Academy. 

THE HoUsSE DECORATOR AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN is 
the title of a new English penny weekly for painters, brass- 
workers, builders, carpenters, and all the multitude of 
other artisans who are in any way connected with the con- 
struction and fitting-up of dwellings. 

THE MAGAZINE OF ART appears in an enlarged form 
with its October issue, at a somewhat higher price. 

THE LIFE OF BLAKE, by Gilchrist, in the forthcoming 
re-edition, is to be considerably improved in the illustra- 
tions, according to the Atheneum. An entirely new and 
very superior set of fac-similes of the Job designs will 
appear ; there will be a new portrait of Mrs. Blake, after 
a design (hitherto unengraved) by her husband; the two 
wood-cut heads of Blake and his wife which appeared 
in the first edition will be redrawn and recut ; and a new 
binding, adopting a fairy design by Blake, will be supplied. 
Mr. Herbert Gilchrist, a son of the biographer, will fur- 
nish designs of the living and sleeping rooms which the 
Blakes occupied in Fountain Court, Strand, and in which 
the painter-poet died, and of their cottage at Felpham, 
The wood-cuts in the text will be printed on 
India paper. 

M. SCHLUMBERGER’S work on Himyaritic coins, enti- 
tled Le 7résor de San’é, is to be published this fall by M. 
Leroux. 

E. WAsMuTH, the well-known architectural publisher 
of Berlin, has published a Selection of Engravings after 
Facgues Androuet du Cerceau, in heliographic fac-similes 
by Ed. Baldus. The originals form part of the Destailleur 
collection (see page 323 of this volume of the REVIEW) 
lately purchased by the Prussian government for the Art 
Industrial Museum of Berlin. The publication is divided 
into six parts, devoted respectively to goblets and vessels ; 
locksmithing ; balustrades; vignettes (fleurons); car- 
touches (wall-decoration) ; and trophies and arms. 


Sussex. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN. 


McLAUGHLIN, M. Louise. Pottery decoration under the glaze. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1880. 95 pp. Square 12mo. 
s 


$1. 

ROBERT, KARL. Charcoal drawing without a master: complete practi- 
cal treatise on landscape drawing in charcoal; followed by lessons on 
studies after Allongé. Translated from 4th ed. by Elizabeth Haven 
Appleton. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1880. 112 pp. Plates. 

_ 8vo. Cloth, $1. 

St. Louis ACADEMY OF SCIENCE. Contributions to the archzology of 
Missouri, by the archzological section of the Academy. Part I. 
Pottery: Archzological remains in Southeastern Missouri, by W. B. 


Potter. The ancient pottery of Southeastern Missouri, by Dr. E. 
Evers Salem, Mass.: G. A. Bates, Naturalists’ Bureau. 1880. 54 


_ Pp., 24 plates, and 5 maps. Folio. $3. 
Vaco, A. L. Instructions in the art of modeling in clay; with an ap- 
pendix on modeling foliage, etc. By Benn Pitman, of Cinc. School 
of Design. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1880. 72 pp. Illustr. 
Square 12mo. Cloth, $1. 
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AUDSLEY, W. J. AND G. A. 
allied arts. Vol. I. 
17s. 6d. 

Catalogue du Musée de Baye, dressé pour la visite du congrés de Reims 
(17 aofit 1880). Chalons-sur-Marne. 22 pp. 18mo. 

CHAIGNEAU, F. Projet de réorganisation des expositions annuelles des 
beaux-arts. Paris. 14 pp. 8vo. 

CHENNEVIERES, DE. Les dessins de maitres anciens exposés a I’Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts en 1879. Paris: Quantin. 162 pp., with 18 plates, 
and illustr. in the text. Large 8vo. 

CLAuDIN, A. Antiquités typographiques de la France; origines de 
Vimprimerie 4 Albi en Languedoc (1480-1484); les pérégrinations de 
J. Neumeister, compagnon de Gutenberg, en Allemagne, en Italie et 
en France (1463-1484), son établissement définitif 4 Lyon (1485- 
1507), d’aprés les monuments typographiques et des documents origi- 
naux inédits, avec notes, commentaires et éclaircissements. Paris : 


Popular dictionary of architecture and the 
London: Sotheran. 301 pp. Royal 8vo. 


Claudin. 108 pp. 12 plates. 8vo. 
Cotta, A. La Restauration de l’église Santa Maria delle Grazie a 
Milan, Par A. C., architecte. Corbeil. 22 pp. 8vo. 


CourRAJoD, 
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DESBARREAUX-BERNARD. Histoire de l’imprimerie A Toulouse au 
XVI® siécle. (Nicolas Viellard, 1534-1540.). Toulouse. 7 pp. 8vo. 
(Extract from the Mém. de l’ Acad. des Sctences, Inscr. et Belles- 
Lettres de Toulouse.) 

FERGUSSON, J., AND J. BURGESS. Cave Temples of India. 
Triibner. 556 pp. 98 plates. Imp. 8vo. £2 2s. 

GUILLAUME. Mobilier artistique des églises de Toul. Par M. l’abbé 
G., auménier de la chapelle ducale de Lorraine Nancy. 23 pp. 
8vo. (Extract from the M/ém, de la Soc. d’ Archéol. Lorr.) 

JANNETTAZ, E., E. FONTENAY, E. VANDERHEYM ET A. COUTANCE. 
Diamant et pierres précieuses ; cristallographie, descriptions, emplois, 
évaluation, commerce, bijoux, joyaux, orfévreries au point de vue de 
leur histoire et de leur travail Paris: Rothschild xii + 580 pp. 
350 text illustr., and 1 plate in colors. Svo. 20 francs. 

LELAND, CHARLES G. The minor arts: Porcelain-painting, wood- 
carving, stencilling, modelling, mosaic work, etc. (Art at Home 
Series.) 168 pp. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 7 

LENTHERIC,C La Vénus de Nimes. Avignon: Seguin Fréres. 
pp. 12mo. 

Linas, C. DE, Bibliographie. Antiquités scythiques; la grande cou- 
ronne de Novo-Tcherkask, avec des considérations sur divers bijoux 
scythiques du Musée de I’Erémitage A Saint-Petersbourg. Par A. I. 
Odobesco, prof. d’archéol. 4 J’univ. de Bucarest. (Rapport par M. 
C.deL.) Arras. 2opp. 8vo. (Extract from the A/ém. de 1’ Acad. 
@ Arras.) 

MICHEL, M. La reliure francaise depuis l’invention de l’imprimerie 
jusqu’a la fin de XVIII¢ siécle. Par MM. Marius Michel, re- 


L. Une ceuvre inédite de Jean Bullant ou de son 
Paris: Champion. 28 pp. Illustr. 8vo (Extract from 
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lieurs-doreurs. Paris: Morgand & Fatout. 150 pp. _ Illustr. 
and 22 plates. 4to. 50 francs. (Edition on Japanese paper, 100 


francs. ) 


MITRA, RAJENDRALALA. Antiquities of Orissa Vol. II. Photos, 
etc. London: Triibner. 278 pp. Folio. £4 4s. 
PINSET, R. Considérations sur la peinture et les principaux peintres 


francais au XVIIe siécle. Amiens. 32 pp. 8vo. (Extract from 
L’ Investigateur, Fournal de la Société des Etudes Historiques.) 

PooLe, St. L. Catalogue of the coins of the Moors of Africa and Spain, 
the kings and imams of the Yemen, in the British Museum. Lon- 
don: Triibner. 225 pp., with plates. 8vo. gs. 

Réunion des sociétés savantes et des sociétés des beaux-arts des départe- 
ments a la Sorbonne, du 16 au 19 avril 1879. Beaux-arts. ‘Troisi- 
éme session. Paris: Plon & Cie. 259 pp. 8vo. 

SAFFRAY, MME. B. DE. Les sculptures de I’Italie 4 1’Exposition 
Universelle de 1878 (vers). Paris: Lib. de Bibliophiles. 35 pp. 
18mo. 

SEEMANN, O. The mythology of Greece and Rome, with special refer- 
ence to its use in arts. Edited by G. H. Bianchi. New and revised 
ed. London: Marcus Ward. 270 pp. 12mo. 2s. 6d. 

STOKES, MARGARET. Alexandra College Literary Society art readings 
for 1880. London: Bell & Sons. Crown 8vo. Nos. 1 to 4, 6d. 
each; No. 5, Is. 


PERIODICALS. 


[Only those American Periodicals are included in this list which are 
not specially devoted to Art.] 


APPLETON’s JOURNAL for October: — Modern Italian Painting and 
Painters. By James Jackson Jarves. : 
HARPER’S MONTHLY for October : — Art-Needlework. By Lucretia P. 
Hale. Illustr. — Reminiscences of John James Audubon. By Thomas 
M. Brewer. Ilustr. 

HARPER’S WEEKLY for Sept. 18th : — The Obelisk. 
R. Gifford. With portrait. 


Illustr. — Sanford 


THE NATION for Sept. 2d: — Progress of Archeology in Greece. By 
W. J. Stillman. — Sept. 9th: — W. J. Stillman on the Akropolis (in 
Notes). — Sept. 16th: —The Archeological Society of Athens. By 


Thomas W. Ludlow. 
NortTH AMERICAN REVIEW for October: —The Ruins of Central 
America. Part II. By Désiré Charnay. Illustr. 
SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY for October: — Jean Frangois Millet. 
and Painter. By Alfred Sensier. Illustr. 
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ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


ARCH ZOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA. — Professor 
Charles Eliot Norton, President of the Institute, publishes 
the following letter in the Harvard Register for Septem- 
ber: —‘“ The executive committee of the Archeological 
Institute are now making arrangements for the investiga- 
tion of the remains of an ancient Greek city upon Turkish 
soil. The necessary concession from the Turkish govern- 
ment has been applied for through the Department of 
State, and there is no reason to doubt that it will be 
granted. Itis probable that work will begin with the open- 
ing of the spring in February. The expedition will have 
at its head Joseph T. Clarke, and as his first assistant 
Francis H. Bacon. The work to be done is of such extent 
and variety, that the committee are desirous to obtain vol- 
unteer assistants. The means at their disposal do not per- 
mit them to offer any salary; but board and lodging will 
be provided at the cost of the institute at the site of ex- 
ploration. The inducements for a young man, interested 
in classical studies, to join the expedition, are very great. 
Such an opportunity has never before been offered to our 
students. It is an opportunity to unite adventure and dis- 
covery with study, and to become familiar with one of the 
most interesting regions of ancient civilization. I hope 
that among the recent graduates of Harvard there may be 
one or two ready to take part in this expedition, and to 
assist in rendering its work creditable to the country. I 
request any one able and desirous to join it to communi- 
cate directly with me.” 


MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


THE NATIONAL MUSEUM, WASHINGTON, D. C.— The 
new building for the National Museum attached to the 
Smithsonian Institution is completed with the exception 
of the tiled floor, which cannot be laid, owing to the failure 
of Congress to make the necessary appropriation. In 
consequence of this failure the collections will not be 
moved in, and the building will not be opened to the pub- 
lic, until late next spring. — Mew York Evening Post. 

METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK. — 
Messrs. Goupil & Co., of Paris, have presented to the 
by the late Robert Wylie, who is said 
to have been the first American painter to take a medal at 
the Paris Salon (for his Breton Fortune- Teller, exhibited 
in 1872). — It has been decided to display a collection of 
the works of the late Sanford R. Gifford in the loan ex- 
hibition which will open at the Museum in October. The 
Museum was visited by 117,857 persons from Aug. 21st to 
Sept. 17th. Of these, only 1,007 were paying visitors. 

PICTURES OWNED BY THE City OF NEW YorK. — 
The New York Grafhic, in an interesting article published 
in its issue of Aug. 28th, says that many of the portraits, 
nearly one hundred in all, of distinguished citizens, now 
hanging in the City Hall of New York, are in immi- 
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nent danger of destruction. Up to 1874, these portraits 
were kept in the Governor’s room, which was not easily 
accessible to the public. Since then this room has been 
thrown open to it, and some of the pictures were dis- 
tributed throughout the building. But, says the Graphic, 
‘‘while the change has been greatly appreciated by the 
public, it has resulted in much injury to the paintings, 
particularly to those that have been removed, three having 
been cut so badly by vandals as to permanently impair 
their beauty, while several have been almost ruined by 
rough usage, and by the effects of heat, gas, and injudi- 
cious hanging.” Thus Trumbull’s Washington, painted 
in 1790, and now hanging in the Mayor’s room, “ has been 
cut in two places, and, hanging, as it does, immediately 
over the fire-place, has become cracked and otherwise in- 
jured.” The portrait of Clay, in the Aldermanic chamber, 
“is marred by streaks resembling tobacco-juice,” and 
“Stewart’s [sc /] portrait of Washington, heroic size, 
valued at $10,000, is gradually fading by reason 
of neglect, and unless placed in a room better adapted for 
its preservation it will in the course of a few years be 
ruined beyond repair.” The Common Council has lately 
passed an ordinance that no one shall be allowed to make 
copies of any of the portraits, unless specially authorized 
to do so by resolution of the body named. The article in 
the Graphic closes by saying: “It is now proposed to re- 
move the entire collection to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. . It remains to be seen, however, whether the 
City Council will sanction such a desirable change.” It 
will certainly be a lasting disgrace to the great city of New 
York if this interesting and valuable collection, which con- 
tains works by Stuart, Trumbull, Vanderlyn, Weir, Page, 
Gray, Waldo, Jewett, Morse, Inman, Elliott, etc., is allowed 
to go to decay. 

MuSEUM OF FINE ArTS, Boston.— Mr. Nathaniel 
C. Nash, lately deceased, has left the sum of $10,000 to 
the Museum. 

ART MUSEUM IN CINCINNATI — One of Cincinnati’s 
wealthy citizens, Mr. Charles W. West, has subscribed 
$150,000 toward the erection of a building for an art mu- 
seum, on condition that an equal amount be raised by the 
contributions of others for that purpose. A subscription 
paper has been started, and the amounts already given in- 
dicate that the sum necessary to secure the amount named 
by Mr. West will be obtained in a very short time. In 
the letter in which Mr West makes his subscription, he 
indicates a preference for a site outside of the crest of 
hills surrounding the city, now made accessible by ele- 
vators. There can be but little doubt that such a selec- 
tion will be made. The smoke and soot that fill the 
atmosphere of the lower level of the city make such action 
imperative. 

THE POWERS ART GALLERY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. — 
This gallery was established in 1875, and had its origin in 
the wish of the owner to gratify his love of art, and to 
offer means of zsthetic education and enjoyment to those 
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desirous and capable of using them to proper advantage. 
The various rooms — in connection with a Museum of Nat- 
ural History — cover at present an area of one acre, and are 
situated at the top of a building, access being had to them 
by two elevators. At this writing the masons are engaged 
in adding two new stories to the building, which when 
finished will largely. increase the facilities of the gallery. 
The present catalogue, an octavo of 106 pages, enumerates 
about 500 works, statuary, oil and water-color paintings, 
porcelain paintings, and engravings. Among the paintings 
there are original specimens and copies of the old masters, 
and works representative of many of the modern schools. 
Some of the latter are by very prominent masters. A be- 
ginning has also been made for American art, a number of 


fine works having been purchased at the last exhibition of | 


the National Academy of Design, in addition to several 
previously in the gallery. It is in all respects a private 
gallery, no works being offered for sale, and none being 
exhibited but such as belong to Mr. Powers. A small 
admission fee is collected at the door, which is applied to 
keeping the establishment in order. Mr. D. W. Powers 
deserves thanks for his untiring and unselfish efforts in 
the interest of art. 


ART EDUCATION. 


New York. — The Art Students’ League, at 108 Fifth 
Avenue, will re-open its classes for the sixth season, 1880- 
81, on Monday, Oct. 4th, 1880. This school has been main- 
tained through the past five years by the younger artists and 
students of New York for the purpose of securing the ad- 
vantages of a thorough academic course of study in art, and 
giving to the student the opportunity of drawing from the 
antique, and drawing, painting, and modelling from the liv- 
ing model, every day in the week, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, for eight months in the year, together with instruc- 
tions in artistic anatomy, perspective, and composition. In 
being able to give these advantages, the Art Student’s 
League has successfully accomplished an undertaking 
never before attempted in this country, entirely by the 
earnestness of the students themselves, through whose 
support it is solely maintained. The following staff of in- 
structors has been secured for the season of 1880-81 : — 
Mr. William Sartain will have direction of drawing and 
painting in the life classes. Mr. William M. Chase will 
be the instructor in drawing and painting in the por- 
trait classes. Mr. J. S. Hartley will be the Professor of 
Modelling, and will give a course of lectures on Anatomy 
at the commencement of the school year, and will be pres- 
ent in each life-class during the season, to criticise thé 
work and explain the anatomy of the figure from each liv- 
ing model. Mr. Frederick Dielman will give instruction 
in Perspective every other week during the season. The 
class in drawing from the antique will be under the direction 
of Mr. J. C. Beckwith, as heretofore. This class is espe- 
cially valuable for those who, from the beginning of their 
studies, are naturally anxious to be led on to the advanced 
classes under the same system of instruction, which, in 
this instance, is the latest and most approved method, 
since the instructors are pupils of Piloty, Bonnat, Yvon, 
and Carolus Duran. Although the membership of the 
League is limited to artists and students of both sexes 
who intend to make art a profession, the classes are open 
to all who have attained the required standard in drawing. 
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The dues are fixed at a rate just sufficient to defray the 
actual cost of maintaining the several classes. The Art 
Receptions, at which pictures and studies by the best 
American and foreign artists are exhibited, will be held, 
as in former seasons, on the first Tuesday evening in each 
month These exhibitions (entirely educational in their 
character), which have never been attempted in any other 
school, have been found of great benefit to students, as 
bringing them in direct contact with the studies from na- 
ture of the best artists, which are seldom seen out of their 
studios. The League was established in 1875, and incor- 
porated in February, 1878. It now numbers about 120 
active members, including many well-known names among 
the younger artists of New York. During the past season 
the school has been filled to its utmost capacity, and 
the art students of the country seem at last to begin to 
understand that this is a disinterested effort on the part 
of the younger artists of New York to establish and 
maintain a school which shall eventually offer facilities 
as nearly as possible equal to the best art schools of 
Europe. 

Boston, — The school of sculpture opened by Mr. T. 
H. Bartlett some time ago has been incorporated under 
the name of “The Boston School of Sculpture” The 
incorporators and officers are as follows: Mellen Cham- 
berlain, President; T. H. Bartlett, Treasurer; E. P. 
Howe, Secretary; John B. O’Reilly, Frank Hill Smith, 
F. P. Vinton, J. Taylor, W. S. Dennet, J. Foxcroft Cole, 
T. Robinson, R. G. F. Candage, and Arlo Bates. The 
3oard of Trustees is composed of the first five gentlemen 
named in this list The School is situated at its old quar- 
ters, 394 Federal Street. Mr. Bartlett is the Director, 
and for the present the only teacher of the School. As 
soon as practicable, a teacher of drawing will be obtained 
The object of the school is to furnish instruction in mod- 
elling to those who possess a capacity for such work, and 
who wish to make it their profession, or to whom it may 
be of assistance in their trades. To those not able to pay 
tuition the School will be free ; the tuition to those able to 
pay is $15 per month for day scholars, and $8 per month 
for evening scholars. As soon as a pupil can make a 
tile, pot, or other object that can be sold, it will be burned, 
and painted or glazed as the case may be. The Boston 
Fire Brick Company, situated on the same premises as the 
School, are now organizing a corporation to be called the 
Architectural Terra-cotta Company, and it proposes to 
employ the pupils to do whatever kind of decorative work 
they are able to execute, thus encouraging them in their 
efforts and putting them in the way of earning money. 
The incorporation of the school will enable it to share 
the advantages which are enjoyed by other public institu- 
tions. 

The School of Wood-Carving and Modelling, estab- 
lished at the Museum of Fine Arts, entered upon its 
fourth year this autumn. 

ART EDUCATION IN PHILADELPHIA. — For a long time 
there was better provision made in this city for the art 
education of women than of men. Now, however, all 
branches of art are being taught to both sexes, in well- 
equipped schools. Young men have, in the Pennsylvania 
Museum and School of Industrial Art, an institution very 
similar to the School of Design for Women, and capable 
of carrying on a similar good work. The schools of the 
Academy of the Fine Arts offer advantages to both sexes 
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for the study of the “fine,” as distinguished from the in- 
dustrial arts. Then we have schools attached to the 
Spring Garden and Franklin Institutes which give prelim- 
inary training, and are eminently practical, though they do 
not attempt to make artists of their pupils. All of these 
institutions are doing good work, and there is sufficient 
difference between their methods and objects to give a 
field to each without any rivalry. — Philadelphia Ledger. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


CINCINNATI. — The Eighth Cincinnati Industrial Ex- 
position opened Sept. 8th. In the art department, the 
catalogue shows 277 oil paintings, 107 water-colors, 312 
etchings and engravings, and 162 pen-and-ink drawings 
and designs for illustrations. The oil paintings and water- 
colors are almost exclusively from Cincinnati collections, 
the present year being the first in which no works were ob- 
tained from cities in other States. Among the works ex- 
hibited, the German school, as might be anticipated, shows 
the greatest number of works, Andreas Achenbach, Lessing, 
and Meyer von Bremen having the largest representation. 
In the catalogue will be found the names also of Schreyer, 
Merle, Gustave Doré, Bouguereau, Troyon, Theodore 
Rousseau, Lambinet, Escosura, Chialiva, Calame, Oswald 
Achenbach, Willems, Hagborg, Emile Vernier, Madrazo, 
Kindler, Salentin, Kowalski, Hans Gude, Artan, Ziem, 
Riefstahl, Jacque, Horace Vernet, Zugel, Cortazzo, Swe- 
busch, Scheurenberg, Knaus, Lommen, Braith, Coomans, 
Jules Dupré, Frére, Vautier, Preyer, B. C. Koek-Koek, 
Hermann Kaulbach, De Keyser, Munkacsy, Fortuny, and 
Corot. A gigantic canvas by Benjamin West was ex- 
humed from an old mansion where it had remained un- 
known for the last forty years, and placed on exhibition. 
It represents a scene from Hamlet, and formed one of the 
collection of paintings belonging to Boydell that were 
gathered together as desigus for his famous plates to 
Shakespeare. Etchings greatly predominate over engrav- 
ings in the collection, the works by Seymour Haden, 
Tissot, Herkomer, Slocombe, Ridley, Edwin Edwards, 
Propert, Casanova, Whistler, Fortuny, Appian, Millet, 
Guérard, Lalanne, Meryon, Gilli, and Bastien-Lepage, 
together with a number of American etchings, forming a 
display that delights the amateur. Among the sketches, a 
pen-and-ink by Zamacois is a conspicuous work. The col- 
lection of designs for illustration was furnished by the 
publishers of books and periodicals in the various cities, 
and contains some excellent specimens of the art by the 
best-known designers. The Cincinnati Pottery Club is 
represented by a collection of 172 pieces, of which a special 
catalogue has been issued. 

Cuicaco.— The Eighth Annual Exhibition of the 
Fine Arts opened at the Exposition Building, Wednesday, 
Sept. 8th. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — The art gallery at the Mechanics’ 
Fair, which opened in August, “ though, as usual, interest- 
ing,” says the Chronicle of Aug. 15th, “ presents little that 
is novel or new. There are one or two thoroughly bad 
and indecently numerous collections by self-confident, 
though not famous artists, the gift pictures for the Art 
Association raffles, and a number of fine paintings by 
the best of our local and some foreign artists, all of 
which have been seen before. Among the borrowed pic- 
tures those from General Barnes’s collection, while they 
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do not comprise his Verboeckhovens and other fine paint- 
ings of his, are valuable and very interesting.” Quite a 
stir was caused by the exhibition of a painting represent- 
ing a nude female figure, called 7he Awakening (name of 
artist not given in the sources from which this notice 1s 
drawn) In obedience to numerous remonstrances the 
picture was covered up, but finally the managers decided 
to take a vote on the question whether the picture was to 
remain or to be removed ‘The Chronicle of Aug 29th 
thus reports on the vote: ‘*The great crowd in the art 
gallery last night had a chance to display its sentiments 
on the nude in art by voting to retain or remove the pic- 
ture entitled Awakening. The covering of the picture 
had been removed for the occasion, and the opportunity 
offered for calm observation was taken advantage of by 
the male critics. The ladies, with few exceptions, made 
no pretence of studying the merits of the composition, and 
appeared to be fully satisfied by sidelong glances over the 
shoulders of their escorts. The balloting was quite lively. 
The boxes were presided over by a civilian and a police- 
man. After the first half-hour, however, it became evi- 
dent that the picture was destined to remain, for the ‘ not 
to move’ ballots were all used up, while the others were 
not touched. During the remainder of the evening, the 
attendant was kept busy cutting up cards to make ballots 
for the admirers of the painting.” 


LECTURES. 


Mr. F. D. MILLET, the artist, is to give a course of 
lectures on costume before the Art School connected with 
the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. 

Mr. W. M. R. FRENCH, Director and Secretary of the 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, is prepared to make lec- 
turing engagements for the coming season, from Septem- 
ber to May. Following is a list of subjects of single 
lectures :—1. The Wit and Wisdom of the Crayon 2. An 
Hour with the Caricaturists. 3. A Knack of Drawing ; 
Natural or Acquired? 4. The Identity of the Artist and 
the Designer. 5 A Neglected Art .—the Artistic Side of 
Landscape Gardening. 6. The Amateur Caricaturists, 
Thackeray and Hood. Mr. French also has a course of 
four lectures on “ The Relation of Pictorial Art to Dec- 
orative Art.” These lectures differ from the ordinary 
courses of art lectures in dealing chiefly with the prin- 
ciples rather than the history of art. They are intended 
to occupy a kind of middle ground between theory and 
practice, and to convey, if possible, some practical idea of 
the differences between good works of art and bad. Each 
lecture is freely illustrated during its progress with 
sketches in black and white, and color, upon a large scale. 
Mr. French may be addressed, care of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, Chicago. 


MONUMENTS. 


The monument unveiled, Sept. 17th, at the national 
cemetery at Antietam, is thus described in a paragraph 
from Baltimore :— The monument has been erected at a 
cost of $30,000, and was designed and executed by James 
G. Batterson. It is made of Rhode Island granite, and 
the statue is that of a private soldier at “parade rest.” It 
is twenty-one feet six inches high and five feet six inches 
across the breast, and weighs twenty tons. The stone in 
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the “die course” has the accoutrements of the different 
branches of the service in relief, and the following inscrip- 
tion cut in: “ Not for themselves, but for their country. 
September 17, 1862.” 
feet six inches high. 

The contract for the monument of the late Senator 
Morton of Indiana has been awarded to Mr. Franklin Sim- 
mons. His model represented the deceased standing on a 
granite pedestal, on the steps of which the Goddess of 
Liberty was seated ; but this figure is to be removed at the 
suggestion of the committee. The cost of the statue will 
be about $20,000. 

The Odiorne’s Point (N. H.) Monument Association 
met at Portsmouth, N. H., on Sept. 14th, for the election 
of officers. It seems that the monument is to take the 
shape of a plain shaft, to cost from $2,500 to $3,000, and it 
is hoped that it will be set up before the end of the year. 

The two remaining bronze groups for the Lincoln Mon- 
ument at Springfield, Ill., were lately shipped to America 
by Mr. Larkin G. Mead, the sculptor, who resides in Flo- 
rence. A detailed description of the monument was given 
on page 87 of this volume of the REVIEW. 

A bronze statue of John Winthrop, a duplicate of the 
figure placed by the State of Massachusetts in the Capitol 
at Washington, has been erected in Scollay Square, Boston, 
and was uncovered on Sept. 16th. 

Assurances having been given that Congress will make 
an appropriation in aid of the Revolutionary Monument to 
be erected at Saratoga, in addition to the money already 
given by the Legislature of the State of New York, the 
trustees of the. Monument Association, at their late meet- 
ing, resolved to go on with the preliminary work of con- 
struction, and voted to adopt the design submitted by Mr. 
J. C. Markham, the architect of the Association, subject 
to such modifications as may appear desirable hereafter. 
The cost of the monument is estimated at about $60,000. 

Mr. Nathaniel C. Nash has left $5,000 to the city of 
Boston, to be used towards the erection of a monument to 
Theodore Parker. 

A bronze statue of Kamehameha, the first king of the 
Sandwich Islands, by the American sculptor, Thomas R. 
Gould, was lately cast at Paris. 


The entire monument is forty-one 


CLUBS AND SOCIETIES. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The club organized last winter 
under the title of the Brooklyn Art Club,” and consisting 
of laymen in art, has changed its name, and taken that of 
the “ Rembrandt Club,” because the former name had 
previously been adopted by a body of artists. The Rem- 
brandt Club will hold weekly meetings at the private 
houses of its members. 


NECROLOGY. 


J. A. ADAms, the well-known wood-engraver, died Sept. 
16th, at the home of his nephew, Mr. James S. Adams, at 
Morristown, N. J. Mr. Linton, in his History of Wood- 
Engraving in America (see page 238 of this volume of 
the REviEw), has paid a glowing tribute to the merits of 
the deceased. 

CHARLES DEXTER GAMBRILL, architect, committed 
suicide, by shooting himself through the head, at his office, 
57 Broadway, New York, on the afternoon of Sept. 13th. 
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The cause assigned is nervous prostration from over work. 
Mr. Gambrill was born in 1832, and graduated at Harvard 
College in 1854. His first partner in business was Mr. 
George B. Post. Afterwards he formed a partnership with 
Mr. Henry H. Richardson, of Boston, which continued 
until about two years ago. Among the buildings designed 
by this firm, Trinity Church in Boston is the most promi- 
nent. About eighteen months ago Mr. Gambrill formed a 
third partnership with Mr. H. E. Ficken, which lasted until 
his death. He leaves a widow, but no children. Accord- 
ing to the American Architect, the deceased was one of 
the most widely respected and beloved members of his 
profession. 

SANFORD ROBINSON GIFFORD, one of the best known 
of American landscape-painters, died of pneumonia, in 


New York, on the morning of Sunday, Aug. 29th. The 
body was taken to Hudson, N. Y., for burial. Mr. Gif- 


ford was born, July 1oth, 1823, at Greenfield, Saratoga Co., 
N. Y. “The year after his birth his parents removed to 
Hudson, N. Y., and here his artistic inclinations were first 
awakened by the works of Thomas Cole, who also lived at 
Hudson. In 1842, he entered Brown University, where 
he remained until 1844. He then went to New York, and 
received instruction in perspective, etc. from John R. 
Srfiith. He was elected a National Academician in 1854. 
Mr. Gifford made two trips abroad, the second of which 
(1868-69) he extended to Asia and Africa. As amem- 
ber of the Seventh Regiment N Y. State Militia he went 
through the three months’ campaign of that regiment at the 
beginning of the civil war. His paintings are scattered all 
over the United States, and a few are also owned in Eng- 
land. His last canvases shown at the National Academy 
Exhibition of this year were Ruins of the Parthenon and 
Sunrise on the Matterhorn. Mr. Gifford was greatly 
esteemed as a man even by those who did not join in the 
enthusiastic estimate put upon his work by his friends. 
He was, therefore, frequently appealed to in controversies, 
and his decisions were readily accepted. “ His judgment,” 
says Prof. John F. Weir in a letter to the New York Even- 
ing Post of Aug. 30th, “was always calm, discriminative, 
and just. His associates, men of all professions, were de- 
votedly attached to him for qualities he possessed distinct 
from his merits as an artist. The shaft of malice, ruth- 
lessly as it is often aimed, never was directed against 
Gifford, for it could find no vantage-ground in a character 
so spotless, so noble and pure.” The memory of the de- 
ceased is to be honored by an exhibition of his works at 
the Metropolitan Museum. 

WILLIAM FREDERICK DE HAas, brother of the well- 
known marine painter M. F. H. De Haas, and himself a 
marine painter, died at Fayal on July 16th. He was born 
at Rotterdam in 1830, studied at the Academy of his native 
city, and at the Hague with Johannes Bosboom, and came 
to New York in 1854. The last pictures exhibited by the 
deceased at the National Academy were entitled Before the 
Squall and Near St. Fohns, Newfoundland, The first 
reports concerning Mr. De Haas’s death were contradic- 
tory, one of them being that he died on the voyage, and 
was buried at sea. They were therefore doubted, but the 
latest intelligence, as here given, seems to be trustworthy. 
Mr. De Haas was unmarried. 

CHARLES P. HARTSHORN, architect, of Providence, 
R. I., died Aug. 14th, aged forty-seven years, of cerebro- 
spinal meningitis. He was secretary of the Rhode Island 
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Chapter of the American Institute of Architects. “Un- 
ostentatious in his manner,” says the American Architect 
in recording his death, “ pure in his life, untiring in his de- 
votion to his business, a diligent and disinterested citizen, 
actively engaged in works of philanthropy, he quietly and 
firmly fulfilled the daily duties which devolved upon him 
with unswerving fidelity and honor. His practice was 
never very large, and for that reason he left his own in- 
dividual impress on whatever he undertook to do.” 

ROBERT M. PRATT, portrait, figure, and flower painter, 
National Academician since 1851, died in New York 6n 
Tuesday, Aug. 31st. He was born in Binghamton, 
Co., N. Y., in 1811, and studied under Prof. 
Morse and Charles C. Ingham. At the last exhibition of 
the National Academy he had two pictures, Water Lilies 
and a Portrait of a Gentleman. Mr. Pratt was an old 
friend of Sanford R. Gifford, and the shock which he re- 
ceived from the news of the latter’s death is thought to 
have precipitated his own demise. He leaves a widow and 
three children, two daughters and one son. 


Broome 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AMERICAN TILES IN ENGLAND.— The London, Liver- 
pool, and Manchester Agricultural Society, which lately 
held an exhibition at Crewe, near Stoke-upon-Trent, offered 
its gold medal for the finest display of artisticaily executed 
tiles in relief or intaglio, and its silver medal for the sec- 
ond best display. The gold medal was awarded to Messrs. 
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J. & J. G. Low, of Chelsea, Mass., who had sent over by 
express a few specimens of their work, which arrived only 
the day before the opening of the exhibition, and had to 
stand solely upon their merits, as no one was present to 
push their claims. Messrs. J. & J. G. Low, whose estab- 
lishment is not quite two years old, are to be congratulated 
upon their well-merited success in this first attempt to ex- 
hibit in Europe, and the distinction conferred upon them 
gains in importance when it is considered that it was won 
in competition with some of the best-known English manu- 
facturers. 

POTTERY IN CINCINNATI. — Mrs. Maria Longworth 
Nichols has established an art pottery on the bank of the 
Ohio River, within the eastern limits of Cincinnati. The 
ample means at command of the lady, and her energy and 
taste, make the success of the enterprise a matter not 
subject to doubt. Mr. E. P. Cranch, for many years a 
lawyer, but in early years an artist, will be the business 
manager of the works. Mrs. Nichols has made the deco- 
ration of pottery in the Japanese style of ornamentation a 
specialty, with notable success. 

PAINTINGS COMING TO AMERICA. — M. Bastien-Lepage’s 
Foan of Arc, which was pronounced one of the master- 
pieces of the last Salon, has been bought for a gentleman 
of New York City by Mr. J. Alden Weir, the artist, who 
visited Paris during the summer. Hans Makart’s last 
picture, Diana and her Nymphs, a work of very large 
dimensions, is also said to have passed into the possession 
of an American collector. 





FOREIGN ART CHRONICLE. 


ARCHAZOLOGY AND HISTORY. 


MYKENAlI. — Mr. W. J. Stillman writes to the ation 
from Athens as follows : —** The Mycene collection is well 
arranged, and of very great and perplexing interest. I am 
disposed to side with those who give to it a comparatively 
modern date, and one utterly inconsistent with the Agamem- 
nonian theory. What is beyond all question is that there 
are works of widely different epochs, and amongst the en- 
graved stones are two, nearly three fourths of an inch in 
diameter, of lentoid shape, which are most certainly, if 
there is any certainty attainable in such questions, of 
workmanship not anterior to the Roman epoch, and dis- 
tinctly in the manner of cutting of which we know no ex- 
ample in archaic art, known as such. One of them, a 
common amethyst,—a stone I have never known of 
archaic use,—is not only cut in the Roman manner, with 
the wheel, but is in unmistakable imitation of an archaic 
design. This was found in one of the tombs. The other, 
not less characteristic in fechnigue, but original and late 
in the spirit of its design, was found outside the tomb; 
but in both cases, not only the cutting, but the form and 
design, indicate work done after the best period of gem- 
cutting. With them were, however, some admirable archaic 





gems, unquestionable, and closely resembling the earliest 
Etruscan work (if that can be distinguished from Pelasgic). 
In support of the extreme antiquity of the find, the de- 
structive oxidation of the silver vases is brought forward, 
but this is more than offset by the fact that the bronze 
articles are in very good state, and far less corroded than 
the silver, while fragments of wood and cloth remain. A 
little sulphur in the soil, or lead in the silver, would per- 
haps account for the condition of the silver ware. Taking, 
however, the gems as the indications, I should be inclined 
to dispute an antiquity so great as the period of Alexander 
the Great. There are some gold intaglii which I should 
be inclined to consider as of Asiatic origin, and later than 
that period by a century or two at least; but, though I am 
not so confident of this, certain it is that they belong to a 
decadence of art. The Hissarlik treasures are said to be 
in the vaults of the bank, and awaiting the completion of 
Schliemann’s three-story Pompeiian villa to be seen by the 
general public.” An unnamed writer in the Atheneum of 
Aug. 21Ist, in discussing Prof. Stephani’s views, comes to a 
very different conclusion. ‘‘ M. Stephani,” says he, “gives 
us the option of assigning the graves [if not to the period 
of the invasion of the Goths and associated tribes, about 
the year 260 of the Christian era] to the still later incur- 
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sion of the Goths of Alaric (A.D. 397); but—to deal 
with the case which is most favorable to him—was not 
one word required to account for the absence of iron from 
the graves of Heruli who had matched themselves with 
Roman legionaries from the west to the east of Europe, 
and had but lately plundered the armories of Chalcedon 
and so many other cities? There is no trace whatever of 
iron among the multifarious contents of these entomb- 
And not only is not iron present, but its 
natural place is taken by bronze. .... To suppose that 
the Goths and Heruli of the third century fought against 
Roman levies with the weapons of men of the bronze age 
is as reasonable as to assign the weapons of Porus to our 
opponents at Aliwal and Chillianwallah.” Mr. Furt- 
wingler, the well-known German archzologist, also took 
ground against Prof. Stephani’s views at the meeting of 
the Archzological Society of Berlin, held on July 6th. 
Dr. P. W. Forchhammer some time ago brought forward 
still another theory, which he restates in a lately published 
pamphlet, Mykend und der Ursprung der Mykenischen 
Funde, Kiel, 1880. According to this theory, the valuable 
objects of gold, etc. found by Dr. Schliemann represent 
the Mykenaian share of the Persian booty made at the 
battle of Plataiai, which the Mykenaians buried with their 
dead when the Argives compelled them to evacuate their 
town in the year 468 B. C. 

HITTITE ArT. — Mr. George Dennis, in the Academy 
of Aug. 28th, gives an account of a visit to the colossal 
figure, generally called Niobe, cut in the cliffs of Mount 
Sipylos, near Magnesia (see page 9o of this volume of the 
REVIEW). He thinks there can be no doubt that it is‘one 
of the earliest works, if not the earliest work, of rock- 
hewn art extant in Asia Minor, and that its peculiar char- 
acter as a statue, engaged in the rock, places it in a distinct 
category from the sculptures at Nimphio, Boghaz, Kioi, 
and Eyuk, now pronounced to be Hittite, which are all in 
relief. According to him it must be of greater antiquity 
than these reliefs, inasmuch as representations in the round 
naturally preceded those incised in or relieved from a 
flat surface. Mr. Dennis also thinks that this statue is 
not the well-known weeping Niobe alluded to by Homer, 
but a representation of Kybele. ‘ The monument has 
even been regarded,” Mr. Dennis goes on to say, “not as 
a rock-hewn illustration of the myth of Niobe, but as the 
very figure to which that legend owes its origin, and which 
suggested to Homer, who, as a native of Ionia, must have 
seen it, the lines in which he describes Niobe as turned to 
stone in Sipylus..... This colossal effigy of Cybele is 
so rudely chiselled, and has suffered, moreover, so se- 
verely from time as well as from the hand of man, that 
travellers are not even agreed as to its character, — some 
taking it for a full-length statue eighteen or twenty feet 
high, others for a seated figure, while a third party regard 
it as a mere bust on a lofty pedestal.” Mr. Dennis de- 
scribes the figure as seated, and says that the drawing 
given in Murray’s Handbook from Dr. Van Lennep’s 
Travels in Asia Minor, is incorrect. The “shoes with 
turned-up toes,” and the circle around the head, described 
by Prof. Sayce (see page 90), Mr. Dennis could not find, 
but in a note to his letter Prof. Sayce explains that the 
feet and shoes, instead of being projections at right angles 
with the figure, such as Mr. Dennis looked for, “are 
represented in very primitive fashion, in profile.” In 


reply to Mr. Dennis’s remark that, with Prof. Sayce, he 
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holds the monument to be of Hittite origin, the Professor 
says, in the note before alluded to, that in his opinion it is 
pre-Hittite rather than Hittite. The subject of Hittite his- 
tory, and the monuments left by this people, are also treated 
at some length by Mr. W. St. C. Boscawen, in a series of 
articles begun in the Atheneum of Aug. 14th. The 
Hittite empire is now being restored to its place in the 
history of Western Asia, and the monuments and inscrip- 
tions recovered from the site of Carchemish and other 
cities show that these rulers of ancient Syria were a city- 
building and literature-making people, a nation skilled in 
the arts of war and peace, and not conservative of their 
knowledge, but transmitting it to others. “The discov- 
ery of inscriptions,” says Mr. Boscawen, “the records of 
these Hittite tribes, shows a considerable degree of civ- 
ilization and independent thought; for the ‘vile Khita’ 
had worked out for himself a system of writing which 
appears to be independent of the systems in vogue either 
in Egypt or Assyria, and to have developed that writing 
through more than one stage of simplification, and ren- 
dered it suitable to the wants of others. The same with 
their arts; the monuments which have come down to us, 
while showing much indebtedness to the schools of Egypt 
and Assyria, still exhibit certain undoubted local and 
home-developed features. The discovery of the site of 
Carchemish, with the arrival of sculptures and inscrip- 
tions, the result of the excavations made by the British 
Museum, has once more revived the interest in the early 
people inhabiting Syria, which was excited by the dis- 
covery of the inscriptions at Hamath. .... The Hittite 
empire, like the Assyrian and other empires of the Meso- 
potamian regions, exhibits in its annals an historico-geo- 
graphical arrangement; its periods each centre round 
some city. The earliest, when at war with Egypt during 
the eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties, is identified with 
Kadesh [a city, the site of which has not yet been explored, 
or even definitively fixed upon]. This period extends from 
about the seventeenth century until the rise of the early 
Assyrian empire, when we find the era of Carchemish, 
which is in its turn followed by that of Hamath..... 
After the wars with the kings of Egypt, the Hittite em- 
pire enjoyed a long period of comparative peace, and 
profited largely by its treaty relations with Egypt; and it 
is due to this contact with Egypt that we find Egyptian 
influences so strong in the works at Carchemish, and, in- 
deed, this influence seems to have made itself felt on the 
syllabary in use there. The existence of Hittite sculp- 
tures bearing on them also Hittite inscriptions is of very 
great importance, as it enables us to form some idea of 
the period to which the palzography may be assigned. 
The work at Jerabliis [Carchemish] certainly exhibits the 
style of a period when the Hittite people were subject to 
the influences both of Egypt and Assyria, and, with regard 
to the latter, at a period when Assyrian art was not clear 
of Babylonian influence. The figure of a priest sculptured 
on a black basalt monument most certainly is largely influ- 
enced by Assyrian art, and exhibits fewest local or Egyp- 
tian peculiarities, and on this stone the inscription is the 
most pictorial. The figure of an archer in the British 
Museum is, again, more free from Egyptian influence, and 
in the fifth line occurs a pictorial representation of two 
men fraternizing, which seems to be undoubtedly copied 
from Assyrian examples. The next monument exhibiting 
sculpture and inscription is a broken slab with a pair of 
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figures, —a priestess and a figure of the Syrian Venus, 
Astarte. Here the work exhibits Egyptian and Baby- 
lonian influences, and not the work of Assyria. The 
Venus here represented corresponds to a figure found by 
Sir A. H. Layard at Babylon, and resembles the numerous 
figures of Venus found in Cyprus, — nude, with hands sup- 
porting the breasts, and with two long curls or braids pen- 
dent over the shoulders. The Assyrians, unlike the Baby- 
lonians, never represented the Venus as nude, or in a form 
similar to that found at Carchemish. It is, therefore, cer- 
tain that this work is undoubtedly earlier than the black 
stone, and yet in it the inscription has a closer resem- 
blance to the Hamath text in its work and in the charac- 
ters employed. Until the excavations at Jerablis are 
conducted on a systematic and more archzological system 
it will be impossible to obtain a true idea of the date of 
the objects discovered. . . . . The ruins at Jerablis [Car- 
chemish] . . . . seem to me to show that Hittite civiliza- 
tion had its earliest settlement in the basin of the Orontes, 
and spread eastward to the Euphrates and westward to 
the A=gean Sea.” Mr. Boscawen also describes several 
other monuments (among them a black granite or basalt 
altar, with representations of a camel of very good work- 
manship and exhibiting “the same truth to animal life 
as exhibited in the gazelle and other figures from Carche- 
mish”), and points out some sites which bid fair to be- 
come profitable fields for the explorer. 

THE TEMPLE OF ATHENA POLIAS AT PRIENE. — One 
of the best known and most beautiful of all the antique 
models of the Greek Ionic order is the temple of Athena 
Polias at Priene in Asia Minor, details from which have 
been familiar to students since the days of Stuart and 
Revett. More recently, quite extensive explorations have 
been prosecuted on the spot, and although the natives 
have made away with everything that was of value to 
them, some interesting information has been gained. 
Among other things, the ruins of Priene afford peculi- 
arly clear indications of the manner in which the marble 
was decorated with color, and these indications fully con- 
firm the opinion now generally held, that paint was applied 
by the Greeks only upon the mouldings and the sculptured 
portions, and in the caissons ; and that but two pigments 
were employed, vermilion and a light-blue silicate of cop- 
per. It will probably long remain a mystery how they 
could have obtained a good effect with them, but careful 
and conscientious restorations may yet reveal the secret. 
One of the most interesting subjects of archeological in- 
quiry is certainly the use which the ancient Greeks made 
of color. Inheriting, as they did to a certain extent, the 
knowledge and practice of those noble colorists, the Egyp- 
tians, it would be supposed that their eyes were as sensi- 
tive to hue as to form, but we have almost nothing to show 
us how their taste was gratified. The names of their great 
artists are household words with us, but, except Mr. 
James Jackson Jarves, we know of no modern connoisseur 
who has seen an ancient Greek picture, in full color, and 
the best we can hope to do seems to be, by cautiously 
restoring the pigments upon architectural details, to gain 
an idea of the way in which they worked at more humble 
decoration. — American Architect. 

FORGED ANTIQUITIES. —In the same letter to the WVa- 
tion from which the paragraph on Mykenai has been 
quoted, Mr, Stillman writes as follows concerning forged 
antiquities : —‘‘ It may interest the admirers of the latest 





discovered form of Greek art, the so-called figurines of 
Tanagra, to know that they are so extensively and success- 
fully counterfeited that there are probably not more than 
three persons in Athens whose judgment is absolutely 
trustworthy in regard to them. The most experienced 
amateurs have been deceived by demonstrated forgeries, 
and the law has already been successfully invoked to re- 
claim guarantees of the dealers. In one case a figurine 
sold to a well-known collector for 2,000 francs was dis- 
covered to be a copy of an Apollo found at Pompeii, and, 
what is even more glaring, an entirely new type of orna- 
mented terra-cotta has been introduced, fabricated in Crete, 
and successfully palmed off on collectors as a novelty for 
considerable sums, — in one case I know of as much as 
£30 for one broken vase, broken intentionally to give it an 
air of unquestionable genuineness. I was offered in Crete 
a pair of them in perfect condition for £50, and the owner 
did not seem in the least surprised when I told him I 
would not give him ten shillings for them, but put them 
back laughingly in his basket, as if he thought it a good 
joke between us. In Athens the usual mode of taking in 
the stranger is to send to the hotel a peasant —an appar- 
ently unmistakable rustic — who pretends to have found 
a couple of figurines in his own field and to be anxious to 
sell them secretly, as the government claims the half of all 
the antiquities found, and to escape the tax he is willing to 
sell them fora small price. Or perhaps the valet de place 
informs you with great secrecy that a peasant has been 
about the hotel with some figurines or vases which he 
wants to get out of the way of official attention, etc. The 
result is, in general, that in no city I have ever been in are 
there so many forgeries of antique objects of all kinds as 
in Athens. It would seem as if something of the old 
Greek art-feeling had broken out in this vein.” Greece, 
however, is not the only home of the forger. “Ata 
recent meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal,” 
says the Academy, “several finds of ancient coins from 
various parts of India were exhibited. But, in at least two 
cases, strong doubt was thrown upon the genuineness of 
the coins ; so that it would appear that even in India the 
hand of the forger of antiquities is busy ” 

PERGAMON. —A firman, giving permission to continue 
the excavations at Pergamon for one year, is said to have 
been issued to the Prussian government on July 31st. 

DELos. — M. Thomas Homolle, a well-known ex-pupil 
of the Ecole d’Athénes, and at present Professor at 
Nancy, writes Mr. Lambros to the Atheneum, has been 
continuing the excavations begun at Delos three years ago, 
under his superintendence, by the French Minister of 
Public Instruction. According to a telegram received at 
Athens, these excavations have just brought to light three 
marble statues, of which the largest isa Muse. The other 
two are statues of Venus. One of these wears the Aima- 
tion, which covers the lower part of the body, and places 
her foot on a tortoise. The other is quite nude, and is on 
the point of stepping into the sea for a bath, having just 
thrown off her garment. She closely resembles the Venus 
of Praxiteles. Some days before, a colossal statue of a 
Roman pretor was found at Delos. 

SWITZERLAND. — Some highly interesting mural paint- 
ings, of a date prior to the Reformation, are reported to 
have been discovered in the church of Muttenz, Canton 
Basel, which is said to have been built early in the tenth 
century. 
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MUSEUMS AND COLLECTIONS. 


BERLIN. — The marble figure of Zhe Jufant St. Fohn, 
by Michelangelo, which was found in Pisa some years 
ago, has been bought by the Royal Museum at Berlin. 
According to the Awnst Chronik, the price paid was 
100,000 marks. The fiftieth anniversary of the Royal 
Museums (of which there are two, the old and the new, 
not including the National Gallery, devoted to German 
art of the nineteenth century only) was celebrated on 
Aug. 3d, in the presence of several members of the royal 
family, and of a large number of the dignitaries of the 
state. 

BRESLAU.— The new Silesian Museum of Fine Arts 
was opened in Breslau some months ago. It contains a 
collection of pictures; another of sculptures, mainly casts ; 
a library, and a print collection. Rooms are also pro- 
vided for the periodical exhibitions of the Art-Union of 
Silesia, and for art-industrial exhibitions. 


ART EDUCATION. 


THE SPANISH ACADEMY AT ROME.— The Spanish 
government is now building on the height of San Pietro 
in Montorio an edifice for the use of the students whom it 
sends to Rome. It will be called the Spanish Academy of 
Fine Arts, and will be similar to the French Academy in 
the Villa Medici. The artists—three painters, three archi- 
tects, three sculptors, two musicians, and one engraver — 
now have separate studios, although they are under the 
direction of one Professor. Some of these students are 
selected by the Spanish government, and others have won 
prizes. The building will be completed in November, and 
will then be opened in form by Count Coello, the Ambas- 
sador of Spain. It was an old convent of monks founded 
by Isabella of Spain in 1474, and the cells have been con- 
verted into studios, while the great dining-hall becomes a 
hall for the display of pictures and statues. — Correspond- 
ence of the New York Evening Post. 


EXHIBITIONS AND SALES. 


Lonpon. — The Fine Art Society was to open in Sep- 
tember an exhibition of the works of Bewick, comprising 
not only impressions of his wood-cuts, but also a number of 
his blocks, and several sketches by him. 

Paris. — An exhibition of the works of Thomas Cou- 
ture, organized by MM. Barbedienne and Roger Ballu, 
was opened Sept. 1st. It contained a number of paintings 
which were hitherto but little known, but which, says the 
Chronique des Arts, were nevertheless of a kind to show 
his true value. Among the 245 numbers of the catalogues 
there were many portraits and sketches, one of these a 
large and beautiful composition entitled 7he Endistment 
of Volunteers. The state loaned the well-known Romans 
of the Decadence. Of the important paintings of the mas- 
ter, Zhe Falconer, which is in one of the museums at 
Berlin, was almost the only one wanting. 


COMPETITIONS. 


The law providing for the erection of a monument at 
Rome in honor of Victor Emmanuel has been officially pub- 
lished in the Gazetta Ufficiale del Regno @ Italia of Aug. 








2d. The principal points are that the competition is to’ 
be international, and that there are to be three prices of 
50,000, 30,000, and 20,000 lire. The sketches receiving 
the awards become the property of the state, but the 
state does not bind itself to adhere to any of the sketches 
selected, or to intrust its author with the execution of the 
monument. A special programme is to be issued within 
two months from the date of the publication of the law, 
and all sketches must be sent in within one year from the 
date of the programme. The state contributes eight mil- 
lion lire towards the cost of the monument. Nothing is 
said in the law regarding the character of the monument, 
and it seems, therefore, that the former idea of erecting a 
triumphal arch has been abandoned. 


MONUMENTS. 


A monument in honor of Raphael is to be erected in 
Urbino on the occasion of the four-hundredth anniversary 
of the birthday of the artist, in 1883. 

A bronze statue of Titian, by Dal Zotto, was inaugu- 
rated at Pieve de Cadore, on Sept. 5th. 

The city of Lyons has called for competitive designs 
for a statue to be erected to the memory of André-Marie 
Ampére, the mathematician and physicist. 


NECROLOGY. 


J. F. HERVE D’EGVILLE, known as a painter of Vene- 
tian subjects, and a member of the Institute of Painters in 
Water-Colors, died lately. 

BENJAMIN FERREY, an English architect and antiquary, 
died Aug. 22d. He was born at Christchurch, in Hamp- 
shire, in 1810, and studied with Augustus Pugin, in com- 
pany with Welby Pugin, whose biography he afterwards 
wrote. The church of St. Stephen, Westminster, erected 
in 1845, is named as his best-known work in London. A 
long notice of his life may be found in the Budlding News 
of Sept. 3d 

C. F. HotBecu, a Danish sculptor, died at Rome, 
where he had resided since 1841, towards the end of 
July. He was born in 1811, and studied under Thor- 
waldsen. 

JOHANN WILHELM NAHL, portrait and historical paint- 
er, died at Cassel, on the night of June 13th, in his 
seventy-seventh year. The remark made by the Awmst 
Chronik in speaking of his death, that he was the last 
scion of the well-known artist family, whose eldest repre- 
sentative, Johann Samuel Nahl, was born at Ansbach in 
1664, is incorrect. The artist Charles Nahl, of San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., is of the same family, and, if the writer is not 
mistaken, a nephew of Johann Wilhelm. The latter is re- 
ported to have left a valuable collection, 160 paintings and 
100,000 engravings, which is to be sold this fall. 

H. CLARK P1pGEON, President of the Sketching Club, 
and a member of the Institute of Painters in Water Colors, 
died on Aug. 6th. He was born in March, 1807, and was 
originally destined for the church, but he soon abandoned 
this career for archeological and artistic pursuits. 

T. S. Ropins, an English artist, and a member of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colors, died on Aug. 9th. 

THEODOR VON WAGNER, Professor of Sculpture at the 
Royal Art School in Stuttgart, died in that city on July 
roth. He was born at Stuttgart, March 21st, 1800, and 
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studied with Dannecker from 1814 until he went to Rome 
in 1823, where he enjoyed the instruction of Thorwaldsen. 
He returned to his native city in 1826, and was appointed 
Professor in 1836, which position he held until he resigned 
in 1876, on account of growing debility. A list of the more 
prominent among his many works may be found in the 
Kunst Chronik of Aug. 26th. 

EL1ljAH WALTON, a well-known English painter of 
Alpine and Eastern scenery, died at his residence, near 
Bromsgrove, on Aug. 25th, in his forty-eighth year. He 
was also the author of a monograph on the camel, a book 
which, according to the Atheneum, will always be a stan- 
dard work of reference. 

Tuomas HENRY WYATT, an English architect, died at 
London, Aug. 5th, at the age of seventy-three. He was 
intended for commercial life, which he soon abandoned, 
however, for the study of his future profession under Philip 
Hardwick. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


VANDALISM. — “ The authorities of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral have succeeded in getting a fine inflicted,” says the 
Atheneum, “ona stupid excursionist, who had done all 
the harm in his power by carving his initials on the build- 


ing. The authorities of Norwich Cathedral have been less 
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vigorous, or less fortunate, in respect to three louts who 
lately carved their initials and the date of their achieve- 
ments on the lavatory of the cloisters of the great East- 
Anglian church. Every antiquary knowing how valuable 
a relic is the lavatory will feel indignant at this perform- 
ance. The Dean and Chapter of Norwich offer a small 
reward on the conviction of the evil-doers.” Simulta- 
neously with this paragraph the following appeared in the 
Academy: “ Any one visiting the ruins of the temple 
of Athena in the island of Aegina (or, we may add, the 
summit of the Akro-Korinthos) will be struck with the 
frequency with which he sees carefully sculptured on 
the blocks that strew the ground the names of sailors 
and even officers from English war-ships, with the addi- 
tion of the name of the ship and the date. It is the 
purest barbarism, and from the loneliness of the temple 
cannot well be provided against as it ought to be by the 
Greeks. But surely something could be served out to 
British sailors which would have a wholesome effect when 
they land on Greek islands.” Why does not some enter- 
prising correspondent collect these names, and publish 
them as a tribute of honor to those who bear them? 

M. Davin, sculptor and cameo-cutter, has been intrusted 
by the French Administration of the Fine Arts with the 
execution of a large cameo in commemoration of the féte 
of July 14th. 

















